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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Gunerat Sir+F, Roperrs writes in regard to the lotlors now 
republished— 

“Allow me to congratulate you .most cordially on tho 
admirable manner in wide you have placed beforo the public 
the account of our mareh from Cabul, and the operations of 
Bist August and 1st Soptombor around Candahar. Nothing 
could be more accurate or graphic. I thought your deseription 
‘of the fight at Charasia was one that any soldicr might havo 
been proud of writing ; but your recont lottors are, if possible, 


even better.’’ 


PREFACE. 


Hs 


Tu ifterest aroused by the massacro of our ill-fated Embassy to 
the Amir Yakub Khan, tho subsequent capture of Cabul, and the 
hard-won successes of our armios during the occupation of the 
city, can scarcely yet have passed away; and I have, thereforo, 
ventured to republish tho series of lotters which, as a special corre- 
spondent, I wrote in the field. They are a simple diary of the 
war; and though in this form thoy may lack conciseness, they 
have at least the merit of such accuracy a8 an eyo-wilness can 
alone hope to attain. It was my good-fortune to be tho only 
special correspondent with the gallant little army which moved out 
of Ali Kheyl in September, 1879. The Governmont of India had 
notified that ‘ non-combatant correspondents” would not bo 
allowed to join the force, tho history of whose achiovomonts was 
to be left to xegimontal officors, who might in thoir spare hours 
supply information carefully visé, 1o sych nowspapors a8 choso fo 
accept it, So cgarelossly was this’ sizango ordor issued, that Sur 
Frederick Roborts never received official intimation of its oxist- 
ence, and he welcomed mo at Ali Khoyl on the evo of his doparture 
for Kushi as, I am suro, he would have welcoméd any other 
corréspondent who had chosen io cross the frontier, and push on 
without escort and with their own baggage animals. I make this 
explanation in justice to General Roberts, upon whom the respon- 
sibility of exeluding correspondents has been falsely thrown. | 
Regarding the letters now republished, Mr. Frederick Harrison in 
the Fortnightly Review has been good enough to describo them as 
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“admirably written, with very great precision and knowledge.” 
While not sympathizing in the least with Mr. Harrison’s criticism 
of Sir Frederick Roberts’s pinishment of Cabul, in support of 
which criticism he mainly relied upon my letters, I am grateful 
for his estimate of my work. I can scarcely hope that all my 
critics will be equally generous. “ 

Ihave carefully gone into details where military moyements of 
importance had to be described, and the sketch maps can be-rolied 
upon as showing exact distances and positions. 

Howarp Huneman, 
Special Correspondent of the Pioneer, Allahabad. 

Cabul, August, 1880. ' 

The above was written when all was peaceful in Afghanistan, 
but the disaster at Maiwand once moe threw the Cabul army into 
excitement, and General Roberts had to march to the relief of 
Candahar. This now historical march and the victory at Candahar 
.on September 1st, are described im detail in Part IT. of this 


volume. 
H. H. 


Allahabad, November 1st, 1880. 
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PART I. 


THE OCCUPATION OF CABUL—THE BRITISH BESEIGED 
_ AT SHERPUR—DISPERSAL OF TOE TRIBES, 





CHAPTER I. 


Intioduction—The Gavagna Mission—Yakub Khan’s Evasion of the Gundamuk Treaty 
—Turbulence of the Herat Rogimcnts—Nakshband Khan’s Warning-—The Oul 
jnenk—Yakub Khan's Bebaviow.—Reception of the News in India—Tho Seivuio 
of the Shutargardan, and Preparations for the Advance upon Cabnl, 

Tou Treaty of Gundamuk had for its chiof object tha diroct 

representation of the Buitish Government at the Court of tho 

Amir Yakub Khan, and, in pursuance of Jho terms of tho Treaty, 

Sir Louis Cavagnari, K.C.B., C.8.1.f was recoivod at Cnbul, ag 

Resident, on July” 2th, 187 9. Mr. William Jonkyns, of tho 

Indian Civil Service, accompanicd him as secretary to tho Mission. 

An escort of twonty-live sowars and fifty stpoys of the Guides’ 

Corps was the only means of protection at tho Embassy's com- 

mand, implicit faith boing placed in the Amir’s promiso to guard 

the lives of his guests. Lieutenant Ilamilton was in command 

‘of the escort, and Dr. Kelly, surgeon of the Guides, was ‘the 

medical officer attached to the Mission. ‘Including servants and 

followers, there were in all some 200 souls gathered in the Rosi- 
dency in the Bala Hissar from July 24th. until tho outbroak of 


the Heat regiments on the morning of*September 3rd. It would 
R 
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be out of place to describe at length the course of events which 
culminated in the Massacre, but from the tone of Sir Louis 
Cavagnari’s letters there can be no doubt the Amir was never 
anxious to carry out to the Strict letter the terms of the Gun- 
Gamuk Treaty, Taking the official diary sent weekly from Cabul 
to the Indian Government, it appears that every outward honour 
was paid to the Embassy upon its arrival, but thal Yakub Khan 
was 80 suspicious of his Ministers and nobles, that he told, off 
men to watch the Residency. These spies furnished the names" 
of all who visited Cavagnari without the Amir’s knowledge. 
Then came rumours of petty chicfs having been punished for 
their friendship to the British during the late campaign, although 
one of the main points of the Treaty was directed against this 
very contingency.” The Amir always avoided veference to this 
subject, and as Sir Louis Cavagnari could not obtain direct evi- 
dence of the amnesty clauses being. departed from, no rddress 
could be obtained. Apart from palace intrigues, which are-ulways 
rife in Cabul, thore seemed no dixect element of discord at work 
in the ‘capital until the troops from Horvat reached Sherpur Can- 
toument on August 5th. Those regiments had not shared in the 
humiliation of the defeats suffered by the Cabul soldiery at Ali 
Musjid and the Peiwar Kotal; they taunted their comrades in 
ims with cowardice, and boasted of their own prowess; and 
their turbulence soon assumed a dangerous form. A, ressaldar- 
major of one of our cavalry regiments, Nakshband Khan, an 
old and tried soldier, was spending his furlough at his village of 
Aoshahbt, two miles from Cabul, and he seems first to haye caught 
the alarm, When the Herat regiments marched, or rather 
swaggored,, through the streets of Cabul, with bands playing, 
many of, the soldiers abused tke Kafir elchi (ambassador) by 
name, calling out to the populace, ‘Why has he come here?” 
and showing too clearly that their passions were dangerously 
excited. Nakshband Khan learned from a fellow-countryman in 
the ranks that the soldiers had been’ ordered so to shout in the’ 


* Sirdar Sher Ali Khan Kandahari, Governor of Candahar, assured Sir Donald 
Stewart that Yakub Khan, from the first, never intended to pardon the chiefs who had 
aided us. Sneha couse of policy | would have seemed madness in the eyes of every 
Afghan, yaid the Sirdar; not a man rae have understood it, 
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streets. Full of this news, he went 10 our Envoy and warned 
him of the coming storm. Sir Louiy Cavagnari was 2 man noto- 
rious for his disesoad ‘of personal dangor ; iid was bravo to a fault, 

and this turbulence among the Afghan suldicry searecly shook 
his composure. ‘Neyer fear,” was the unswor to tho Rossaldayr ? 
“keep up your heart, dogs that"bark don’t bite!” ‘But those 
dogs do bite; there is roal‘dungor,” urged Nakshband Khan. 

The reply was characteristic of the man: he hvd takon up his’ 
post and nothing gould broak down his dotérminstion to romain. 
at all hazards ; he quictly said, ‘* Thoy can only kill the Bye or 
four of us here, and our death will be avenged.” 

“This is the story as told by the Rossalday, who can ine he 
romancing ; but no word of the warning is given by Cavagnari-in 
his letters to the Viceroy, alt of which are full of sanguine hope 
even as late as August 80th. His last message was sent on Sep- 
tember 2nd, and concluded with the words ‘* All well,’— and. this 
within twelve hours of tho atiack upon tho Residency. Ho trusted 
altogether to Yakub Khan-—for what could an escort of sovonty- 
five men avail against an army ds 
were: ‘‘ Notwithstanding all people say against him, I porsoually 
believe Yakub Khan will turn out to bo a.vory gooil ally, and that 
we shall be ablo to keop him to his engagomonts.” This blind 
trust in tho Amir was soon to bo mada cian down, for Yakub 
was found wanting oven in yalituener to savo the livos entrusted 
to his cara. 

The story of tho ere in the Bala [tissar, and tho massacre 
of the Envoy and hjs followors, ix written at longth in tho Bluo- 
books. The talo is too well known to bear roproduction: the 
heroic struggle against overwholming odds has, porhaps, rarely 
been equalled, for there wero only four British officers and .a 
-handful of native soldicrs to moet an army. Yakub Khan sat 
in his palace, vacillating and sullon, with the noise of tho fight 
ringing in, his ears, ‘and the rogr of tho soldiery and tho fanatical 
populace surging into his council-chamber: but ha mado no sign. 
There were councillors who urged prompt chastisement of tho 
mutinous sepoys: thero wore regimonts at Bala Hissar which 
might have loyally oboyed orders; bul the man who had plodgod 


himself to preserve our Envoy only took the cunning precaution 
B 2 
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of sending out Daoud Shah, his commandeor-in-chief, to ‘‘ remon- 
strate” with the armed rabble. It was like remonstrating with a 
tiger when the hunter lies at his’ mercy: like giving the word 
halt” to the incoming tide: Daptid Shah was: thrust back by 
the first men he met, but they used their hayonets tenderly, and 
his wounds were slight. And when it was all over, when the 


excited crowd roared through-the Bazaar, with Cavagnari’s head 


‘held on high, there seems to have come upon Yakub that fear of 
vengeance which he had hitherto thrust aside. Forty years before 
the body of another Envoy had been hung on the butcher’s ‘hooks 
in that same Bazaar; treachery had scored a success which pro- 
mised to be lasting; but Pollock had.come with a victorious 
army from Peshawur, while Nott fought his way from the south, 
and the Ghar Chowk was soon a heap‘of ruins. * How soon would 
the vengeance of an outraged nation again fall upon Cabul ? 

. Shortly after midnight of September 4th Sir Frederick Roberts, 
who was in Simla, engaged on the work of the Army Commis- 
sion, was called up to receive «a telegram. It was from the 
Kurram Valley, and conveyed tlie first news of the Massacre, 
which he then and there hastened to cary to the Commander-in- 
Chief. The shock was so terrible that men were paralyzod for the 
moment, but the next day the machinery of Government was put 


in motion, a council of war was called, and on the afternoon of 


September 5th the following instructions were sent to Brigadier 
General Dunham Massy, then commanding the Kurram Field 
Force aj the Peiwar Kotal*_;— 

“From the Quarter Master General in Jndia to Brigadier- 
General D. Massy, commanding Kurram Field Force; dated 
Simla, 5th September, 1879. 

‘Move 23rd Pioneers, 5th Ghoorkas, and Mountain Train to 
Shutargardan, crest of pass; to entrench themselves there and- 
await orders. Ten days’ supplies.” 

fn accordance with these instructions, Swinley’s Mountain 
Battery of six’7-pounder guns, escorted by the Pioneers and 
Ghoorkas, moved upon the Shutargardan, which was occupied 


* This telegram is of some importance, as showing the quickness with which the 
Viceroy and the military authouities recognized the necessity of seizing the Shutmgadan 
before the Cabul troops or the local tazbesmen could occupy the Pass in strength, 
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without opposition on the 11th of Septombor. Colonel, Currio, of 
tho 28rd Pioneers, commanded this small force, The 72nd High~ 
landers and tho 5th “Punjab Infantry followed in 1 fow days to 
secure the road betweon Ali Khoyl and the Pass, while the 7th’ 
Company of Bengal Sappers and Miners was ordered up from 
Shulozan (near Kurram) to improvo the road boyond the Shu- 
targardan. In the meantime, the following appointments had been 
made :—Colonel Macgrogor to bo Chiof of the Staff to Major- 
General Sir Frederick Roberts, Commanding the Forco; Brigadior 
Géneral Macpherson, C.B., V.C., to command the 1st Infantry 
Brigade; Brigadier-General T. D. Baker, C.B., to command ‘the 
2nd Infantry Brigade; Brigadier-General Dunham Massy, to 
command the Cavalry Brigade; and Brigadier-General Hugh 
Gough, C.B., V.C., to bo Road Commandant. On Soptomber 12th 
General Roberts arrived at Ali Kheyl. On the 18th CGoneral ° 
Baker took command of the troops in the Shutargardan; which 
Pass, by the 18th of the month, was held by tho troops which had 
moved up originally, together with tho wholo of the 72nd High- 
_ landers and the 7th Company of Sappers and Miners. The posi- 
tion was strongly entrenched and overy precaution taken against . 
a surprise by tho neighbonring tribes ‘ 
Having secured the Shutargardan, Sir Frederick Roboris east 
about for means to completo his transport, it being intondod to 
move 6,000'men updn Cabul with as littlo delay as possible, ” 
With the usual carclessnoss which marks tho oporations of Tndian 
armies, and porhaps with a dosiro jo Curiail oxpondityro, tho 
transport of the Kynam Valley Fiold Forco had, upon Cavagnari’s 
departure for Cabul, been allowed to dwiudlo down to insignificant 
proportions. There were in tho Valley, when tho news of tho 
Massacre was recoived, only 1,500 mules, 500 sickly canecls, and 
800 pack-bullocks. These wore just sufliciont to enable the Com- 
missariat Departmont to furnish supplies 10 tho winter garrivon 
of the Valley. Without loss pf time all tho availablo animals in 
Peshawur and near the frontier were ordered to be sont to Ali 
Kheyl, and eventually tho army was provided with almost 2,000 
noules, botween 700 and 800 camels, and upwards of 600 bullocks,* 


* On October 14th, at Oabul, the retuns we1c'—Mulos, 1,073 ; camels, 075; bul. 
looks, 604; and 280 yabus (ponies purchased in Cabul), 
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The Gajig, Turis, and- local Ghilzais were induced: ‘to send in 
animals with drivers, and this “ local carriage” was of great ser- 
vice. Padshah Khan, the most influential of the Ghilzai chiefs, 
declared himself willing to aid ug in the collection of supplies, and 
his friendship at this critical moment was all-important. On the 
14th of September the Nawab Sir Gholam,Hassan Khan, who had 
started from Candahar to join Cavagnari at Cabul, reached tho 
Shutargardan. He had heard news of the Massacre and hnd 
turned off the,Ghazni Road and made for our most advanced post. © 
The fact of his non-molestation on the road proved that the Logar 
Valley was quiet, and this was confirmed by a reconnaissance on 
the 16th, when General Baker went as far as the Shinkai Kotal, 
half-way between Kushi aud the Shutargardan. ‘On the 22nd 
the Mangals to the number of 200 or 300, raided upon a small 
convoy carrying telegraph stores near Karatiga, east of the Pass, 
killed six sepoys of the escort (originally only eleven men), and 
twenty-one coolies andlinesmen. They also succeeded in carrying. 
off eighty-four mules. This showed that our convoys would probably 
be attacked daily, and General Baker ordered that no escort should 
. be less than iwenty-five armed men to 100 transport animals, 


CHAPTER. II. 


Letter frora the Amir—Baker’s Avance to Kushi—Arrival of Yakub Khan in the 
British Camp—The State of Ce vbul—Excitement along the Line of Communication 
—Deparime of the Last Convoy’fiom Ah Kheyl—Nairow Escape of Sir ¥. 
Roberts—The Amir’s Attempt to delay the Advance—Durbar at Kushi—the 
aati orde.ed—Instiuctions to the Troops. 


Tun news of the preparations at Ali Kheyl and the Shutargardan 
reached Cabul very rapidly, and a léttor from Genornl Roberts 40 
the, Amir was also safely received, In reply Yakub Khan wrote 
as follows :— 
To General Roberts. I have fecaived your letter of the Th, 
and was much pleased. E fully understood what. was written. 
Complete confidence was restored, and a sense of relief felt in the 
friendship shown by the Viceroy, as my prosperity found favour in 
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his sight. Iam dreadfully distvossod and grieved at the recent 
event, but there is no fighting against God’s will. T hope to in- 
flict such punishment on the évil-doors as will bo known world- 
wide; and to prove my sincerity, I"havo twice written on this 
subject, and the third time by my confidential servant, Sher 
Muhammad Khan. I now write to say that for thoso oight days 
I have preserved myself and family by tho good oflieds of those 
who were friendly to me, partly by bribing, savily by coaxing the 
rebels. Some of the Cavalry I have dismissed, and night and 
day am considering how to put matters straight. Pleaso God, the 
mutineers will soon meet with the punishment thoy deserve, and 
my affairs will be arranged to tho satisfaction of the British 
Government. Certain persons of high position in those provincos 
have become ‘ebellious ; but Iam watching carefully and closely 
every quarter. ‘I havo dono all I could to ensuro’ tho Nawab 
“Ghulam Hussain’s,safety. I trust to God for the opportunity of 
showing my sinccre friendship for tho British Government, and 
for recovering my good name before the world.” : 

The Amir’s anxiety, or perhaps torror it should be called, had 
reached a climax at this time. On tho one hand woro the Sirdarg 
who had thrown in their lot with tho mutinous troops, and wore 
trying to persuade him ‘to raiso a jehad, or religious war; and, on 
the other, General Roborts and his drmy, alvoady on the move from 
Ali Kheyl. With tho idea that ho might savo his capital from 
destruction, or, as was afterwards suggestod, thet he might delay 
our advance until the tribosmen had aswomblod at Cabul, Yakub 
Khan resolved upon throwing himself into tho British camp, and 
claiming such protection as we could afford. Before doing this 
he sent two members of the Cabul Durbar to Ali Khoyl, viz., tho 
Mustaufi Habibulla Khan and tho Wazir Shah Muhammad, or, 
ag we should describo them, his Chancollor of tho Excheqnor 
and his Primo Minister. They bore a letter in which their sovo- 
teign announced his intention ‘of flying ‘from Cabul and placing 
himself in General Roberts’s hands. ‘Bofore this took place, how. 
ever, tho advance from the Shutargardan had begun, Gonoral 
Baker having pushed forward the troops ab his disposal in the 
following order. 

On 24th September.—Fotr guys No. 2 Mountain Battory. 
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12th Bengal Cavalry. One company 72nd Highlanders. 5th 
Ghoorkas. 

On 25th September.—F-A ont Horse Artillery. Seven com- 
panies 72nd. 

° On 26th Sepiember.—Two guns Not 2 M.B. 28rd Pioneers. 
7th Company Bengal Sappers. Six companies Sth Punjab 
Infantry. : 

On 27th September.—14th Bengal Lancers. 

On 28th September.—One squadron 9th Lancers. 5th Punjab 
Cavahy. 92nd Highlanders. 

Onihe 27th, Sir F, Roberts had moved his head-quarters from Ali 
Kheyl westwards, and on the same day the Amir, with a consider- 
able escort, arrived at Kushi. He was received with every mark 
of respect, and a guard of-honour, furnished by the 92nd High- 


landers, was placed at his tent. His camp was pitched at a little 


distance from the British army. 

Having joined General Roberts at Ali Kheyl on the evening of 
September 26th, I may take up the story of theadvance from about 
that period. I will therefore give my letters as they were published 
at the time :— : 
Aut Karyn, 28¢h September. 

The ‘unexpected news of the artival of the Amir Yakub Khan 
at Kushi last night has been received with general satisfaction, 
as affairs are much simplified as regards the military position. 
There has been much doubt all along as to the sincerity of 
Yakub’s protestations, and it was not easy to determine the line 
of action when Cabul should be finally reached. But the Amiv’s 
authority has plainly crumbled to the dust in his capital; and, if 
not a fugitive, he must have come as a supplant to us to rein- 
stale him,on the throne, at the same time that we avenge the 
Massacre of the Embassy. It seems far more probable, howevor, 
that he is a fugitive; for it is stated that Cabul is in a state of 
anarchy, which can only mean that the populace have fraternized’ 
with the mutinous troops and have driven outa sovereion who had 
made terms with the Kafirs. If this be really so, the fate of tho 
city, in case any opposition is shown when our army moves for- 
ward, should be sealed’ The only argument an Afghan understands 
is direct and severe punishment for offences committed, and the 


. ’ 
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punishment should now be denlt out Without stint, even if Cabul 
has to be sacked. Not» man in the foree that is now about to 
make the final advance would feel other than the koenost pleasure 
in seeing Cabul burn, for it is hdpeloss to expock an armed 
rabble, snch as that which now holds tho city, to show a steady, 
frout when General Roberts’s army closes with them. They lack 
leaders to direct their movemonts, and though arms and ammu- 
nition may be plentiful in their midst, their organization is about 
equal to that of.a Europoan mob suddenly placed in power after 
a long périod of strict government. Their capacity for mischief 


‘ig as limited as that of any other rabblo, for their futtlre move- 


ments are all dependent upon outside influences. If left, to thoir 
own will, they would probably split up into factions, of which the 
strongest would eventually sweep away allrivals; but when menaced 
by astronger power, they must either dissolve, or by sheer dogged- 


“ness attempt to dispute possession of that which they have gained. 


The Cabul mutincers are hot of a type ‘which ‘die but never 
surrender,” and although they may risk a brush with the British 
forces, they will most likely seck safoty in fight before any severe 
thrashing can be given thom. It will be most aggravating if this 
proves to be the case, but until the Amir has oxplained:’in detail 
the course of ovonts from the timo of Sir Louis Cavagnari’s doath, 
an exact estimate of the position’ at Cabul cannot be arrived at. 
The conference which is sure to take place with Sir frederick Roberts 
in a day or two will sottle what course is to bo takon, and it is to 
be hoped no undue tenderness will be ‘shown in laying down the 
lines upon which the policy of the noxt fow weeks is to Bo carriod 


"forward. By Wednosday at the latest a complotely equipped forco 


. 


of over 6,000 mon will be at Kushi, and on the following morning - 
the march will begin. Sunday noxt should seo tho British troops 
encamped before Cabul, and then will begin tho’ punishment 
of a cily which is only connected in the saddest way wilh tho 
expansion of our power in Asia, " 

Sir Frederick Roberts did not roach Kavratiga, his first march 
from here, yesterday, without a warning that the tribes aro 


determined to do mischief so far as lies in thoir power. The 


warning was conveyed in tho practical way of his party being fired 
upon at Jaji Thana in the Hazara Darukht defile ncar the end of 
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the journey, and I am sorry to say Dr. Townsond was hit in tho 
face, and is reported to be severely wounded. As the telegraph 
ling has. since been cut we have not been able to learn full 
particulars of the attack, or with what loss the assailants were 
driven off. No other casualties occurred in General Roberts’s party, « 
but a detachment of the 8rd Sikhs, who were sent down from the 
Shutargardan to patrol the road, were not so fortunate. They 
were attacked bya large body of tribesmen and lost five mena 
There has been considerable excitement all along the line from 
Thull to Shutargardan during the last forty-eight hours, a8 reports 
of intended attacks by Mangals and Zaimukhts have been sent in’ 
by friendly villagers. The camps at Ali Kheyl, the Peiwar Kotal, 
Kurram, dsc., are very weakly guarded now, as so many troops 
have been sent on, and this fact is evidently known to the tribes, 
who are bent upon mischief’ It is impossible to foretell when 
an attack will be made; but so serious did the chance seem* 
yesterday, of large numbers of the’ Mangals coming dowhb in 
this direction, that the 67th Foot, who were to march to-day 
for Karatiga, have been detained. It was fally expected that 
the Peiwar Kotal would have been attacked last night, and as 
only two companies of the 8th Regiment were there, the chance 
of a smart fight was locked upon as certain. But nothing 
came of the alarm, so far as I'can learn, and the post will be 
strengthened by men from Kurram, as soon as possible. Tho 
81st N.I. must now be well on its way to the Valley, and as 
soon £8 it arrives, better arrangements can be made to protect 
the camps. The Mangals are said to have asked permission 
from a friendly tribe in the valley betweon this and Peiwar Kotal © 
to pass through their territory, and this request can only have 
been made with'a view to harass our communications. The 
camps are so large—having hitherto been garrisoned by consi- 
derable bodies of men—that with reduced strength commandants 
dan scarcely be-expected to guard evory yard of sungar® that has - 
been raised for defence, With the 85th Foot and the 81st NI. 
available for use from Kurram to the Shutargardan all would be 
well, but the date of their arrival here ig uncertain. I do not 
think, however, that these petty annoyances will hinder the all- 
* Bicastworks built with stones, greatly in vogue in Afghanistan, ’ 
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important advance upon Cabul, as Gonoral Roborta’s army will bo, 
so equipped as to be able to operate independently for some 
time to come. It is-ioo strong to foar anything that may be in 
front, and once on the, move the reality of our progress to Cabul 
will present itself in very striking colours to the rostloss libos. 
The efforts of the moollaks, who have unquestionably been at 
work for sémo time, may bring about results which will cause 
much trouble to our garrisons, but boyond this there is nothing 
to be feared, The ensuing wintor will probably see an oxpedition 
on a large scalo'against the Mangals and Zaimukhts, for whon 
once the passes are closed betweon this and Cabul thero will be no 
necessity for stationary camps, and six or cight regiments, with a 
due complement of artillery, may march into the Mangal’ and 
Khost country, and once for all settle old scoros with tho tribes 
that have so troubled us. Nearer ThuJl tho road is by no means 
*safe, Another man haying been killed on the Kafir Kotal between 
ouy fronticr station and the first post westwards. The cowardice 
of the assailants is so marked that the post baps and convoys aro 
left untouched, though the escorts are vory small. Thero scems . 
at presont no plan in the attacks that are made, though: assom- 
blies of 2,000 or 8,000 mon are reported io have takey place 
among the moyo resolute sections of the Mangals. Tho Hazara 
Darukht defile is the favourite spot at which attacks aro made, 
the difficulties of the road -rendoring rapid passago impossible. 
The 67th Foot march to-morrow morning for Karaliga, and if 
attackod in the usual placo thoy will _lowbtloss give a very good 
account of thomgelves. hoy are” escorting ammunition and 
baggage, but even Y with these oueumbraneos they will have strongth 
. enough to handle very roughly any numbor of assnilants,* 


Kanartaa, 29th September. 

Early this morning the final complements of the Cabul Ficld 
Force left Ali Kheyl, and thoy have now reached ‘this post, which 
is near the foot of the Shutargardan. To-morrow thoy proccod to 
Kushi, and then tho army which isto march upon Cabul vid the 
Logaz Valloy will -be complete. As carly as threo d’cloék this 
morning the troops began to turn out in the upper and lowor 

» camps at Ali Khoyl, and as thore was a large convoy to be mar- 
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shalled, all officers were busily engaged in, putting things sliip- 
shape. Two companies of the 67th Foot were staztted off at an 
early hour and marched to Drekiia, to which place half,a dozen 
elephants, under an escort of two companies of the 21st P.N.L., 
had been sent the previous evening. Before daybreak the troops 
began to move out of Ali Kheyl. They consisted of the remain- 
der of the 67th Foot, and the. 21st P.N.I., G-8 Battery R.A., 
two Gatling guns, and details of various native cavalry regiments. 
Tn all there were about 1,300 men, and the convoy itself consisted 
of about 1,500 laden animals, camels, mules, bullocks, and 
ponies. Besides the baggage of the troops marching, there was a 
: large quantity of ammunition being sent up, and it was a mattor 
of no little ‘anxiety to get all well forward. General Macpherson 
was in command, and among the other officers going on were 
Colonél Macgregor, General Hugh Gough, and Colonel Heathcote, 
Chief Transport Officer. It took about four hours to statt the* 
whole line, but once on the move little time was lost. The road 
lies up a river bed,-and the stream had to be crossed and rectossed 
. times innumerable. In many places nothing but a mere track 
over stones and boulders was forthcoming, and the pace was neces- 
sarily slow. The 67th mien miarched in such fine form, that 
halts had frequently to be called in order to enable the baggage 
animals to close up, for ii was quite possible that an attack in 
force might be made upon the convoy by the Mangals. The occur- 
rence of Saturday, in which five of the 8rd Sikhs were killed, and 
Dr. Townsend, of General Roberts’ s staff, wounded, has.shown 
that the focal tribes had come down; and it wag not unlikely that 
they would attempt to cut so long a line ag that which had to be 
formed ‘between Ali Khéyl and Karatiga. Accordingly General . 
Macpherson so arranged the escort that armed men were scattered 
from end to end of the convoy, in addition to there being a slrong 
advanced guard of the 67th, and an equally strong body of the 
Qist P.N.I. in rear. On the troops from Ali Kheyl reaching 
Drekila—a post on the road overlooked by sonie curiously shaped 
peaks, rain-worn so aa to resemble rudely an artificial fortification, 
with a suspicion of stunted minarcts thrown in—the elephants 
were started off, and the main body of the convoy followed, the 
guns with their escort halting for an hour. Then the whole linc . 
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was again put in motion, and tho Hazara Darukht defile was made 
for. This defile is certainly one of the worst that troops could 
ever hope to pass in the face ofan cnemy. Tho road still follows 
the river bed, which is shut in by stoép hills clothed with fir-tr 08, 
offering splendid cover. Tho hills are so precipitous that it would 
be impossible in many places for men to scale thom, and a hand- 
ful: of resolute soldicrs could chock an army with but little 
trouble. “It was about Jaji Thana, two or threo miles from Kara- 
‘tiga, that an attack was expected, as ii was there that Genoral 
Roberts had been fired upon, but singularly onough the greater 
part of the convoy had reached the camping aad before a shot 
was fired. Then a small party of tribosmon appeared, and though 
they succeeded in scaring afew sowars thoy retired very smartly 
when the escort opened fire. A company of tho 5th N.I. doubled 
out of the post here when the alarm was given, but their aid was 
not needed. The whole convoy at the time I am writing (9 p.m.) 
is now safely encamped here, and early to-rhorrow it a move 
on to Kushi. The battery of artillery was to have made the Shu- 
targardan this evening, but they arvivod too late for the march to 
be attempted. To-night strong picquets are posted on the hills 
which command Karatiga on throe sides, and we have made our- | 
selves as comfortable as possible. 

It is unlikely, howevor, that any attompt will bo mado to harass 
us, as the Mangals reccived a govoro castigation on Saturday. 
The explanation of the firing upon Genoral Robor is and his staff 
on that day is very simple: <A largo sparty of tribosmon out 
the telegraph wire near Jaji Thaha, ‘ahnost within * sight of 
Karatiga fort, and then waited in ambush for the party sont 
out to réplace the wire. This party was guarded by twelve of 
the-8rd Sikhs, and no sooncr had they reached tho point whoro | 
the line had been cut than thoy were fired upon from a_ high 
wooded hill op their right. Ono sepoy was killed aot the first 
volley, and while directing their fire 10 tho hill the men were 
attacked in rear by some Mangals who had previously crossod 
the road. Four Sikhs were killed in all, and as the hills were 
swarming with men, a party of cighteon of the 92nd High- 
landers, undor Colour-Sergeant Hector Macdonald,* and forty- 

* Received a commission for this and other acts of bravely. 
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five of the 8rd Sikhs were hurriedly sent out. The enemy 
were very strong, but the Highlanders got them well within 

. range, and it is calculated that ai least thirty were killed and 
many more wounded. They were driven over the ‘hills in full 
retreat. Another large party fired a volley at General Roberts 
and ‘his party, of whom Dr. Townsend was wounded. The 
General had only with him the head-quarters of the Cavalry 
Brigade, a squadron of the 9th Lancers and the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry, as he was riding hard to reach the Shutargardan, but 
vory fortunately twenty-five men of the 92nd Highlanders, who 
had been sent from Karatiga to act as his advance guard, joined 
him near Jaji Thana. These and some dismounted Lancers held 
the Mangals in check until the 28th Punjab Infantry, on baggage 
guard in rear, came up and cleared the heights. To-day there 
was no large gathering, as I have said, but the narrow escape of 
our Genéral made us extra vigilant. 


Camp Kusut, 1st October. 


The whole of the Cabul Field Force has passed beyond the 
Shutargardan, and to-morrow morning at eight o’clock the real, ad- 
, vance upon Cabul begins. General Massy i is now at Zerghun Shahr, 
"eight miles from here, with the “12th and 14th Bengal Cavalry, 
two guns R.H.A ; two companies of the 72nd Highlanders, and 
the bth P.N.I. General Baker’s and General Macphorson’s 
brigades will join him, and General Sir F. Roberts and head- 

- quarters, ,atcompanied ber the Ami and ‘his retinue, will also 
start for this advancd camp to-morrow. The force will then be 
concentrated, and the three marches which remain to be mado. 
before Cabul comes in sight will take place without delay. 
Sunday, the 5th,* will sce us before the walls of the city, but 
whether serious opposition will be encountered is quite a matter 
of conjecture. The latest news here is, that the four regiments 
sent by the Amir to quell the rebellion i in Badakshan are returning 
in hot haste to Cabul, but their feelings are not known. It is 
only reasonable, however, to suppose that they are anxious to share 
in the display of heatty enmity against the British, and if this be 

* This expectation was a very fai: one at the time, but the inevitable transport 
difficulties ocomtzed and the halt had to be called 
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80, there will be about eleven regiments to bo met, excluding 
artillery and cavalry, which do not count for much. At the out- 
side there would be -5,000 rogular infaniry; and as our forec 
consists of over 6,000 men of all’ arms, any opposition tho 
mutinesrs may make cannot be of .long duration, If thoy 
obstinately cling to Cabul and defond it according to the bost, of 
their ability, the city may porhaps take us somo days to capinre ; 
put it would be fearful weakness on their part to allow thomsolvos 
to bo caged within walls from which thero ean be no escape. ‘The 
Amir; who is still in camp hore, had an intorview with Sir I. 
Roberts this evening, and pleaded that nothing should be dono 
hastily, evidently fearing that his capital stood a very fair chance 
of being destroyed. But the present tempor of our policy runs 
directly contrary to all delay, and it was usoless to urge that there 
were many waverers in Cabul who had not yet joined the yutincers, 
but who were deterred by fear from attempting to favour the cause 
of others—which in this case is the cause of an Amir who lias 
thrown himself into ithe arms of a late anemy. Sir I. Roberts 
told the Amir distinctly that‘not evon,a day’s deluy would take - 
place, and that to-morrow would sce the whole army on the way 
to Cabul. In deference, howevor, 10 the Amit’s wishes, a pro- 
clamation would be issued and circulated in advance, in which’ all 
liege subjects of the Amir would be asked 40 declaro themselves, 
and due notice of punishment be given to such as continuod 
rebellious. At this announcoment tho Amir and his nobles soemed 
much pleased, though sits value may yyove practically nil. If 
Cabul has not been sacked by thd mufincors, but is still“held by 
them, it would be @ dangerous maitor [or tho Amir’s adhoronts to 
come out, as they would in¢vitebly be cut down as traitors, As a 
test of the disposition of the citizens, i may bo useful in dotor- 
ring tho soldiers from atlempting to defend the placo, as their 
position would be untonable were the focling of the people shown 
to be against them. From all points of viow it is obviously to 
the advantage ‘of our policy that Cahul should bo quickly occupied : 
on the one hand, to punish the mutineers severely, if, ‘in tho hoat 
of their fanaticism, thoy resolve to fight; and, on tho other, to 
prevent it-being looted, if thoy consider it safor to load themselves 
with booty and make for some of the independent khanates. 
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As a sign of the times, it must be noticed that Wali Mahomed 
Khan * and his friends, who treasure up the traditions of Dost 
Mahomed’s rule, have left Cabulin order not be implicated in any 
actions of the rebellious troops, and are now at Zerghun Shahr. 
They form unquestionably a powerful faction in Cabul, and it will 
perhaps be a difficult matter to keep them from intriguing, H they 
‘gee that Yakub Khan is suspected of treachery by the British. 
When General Roberts met Wali Mahomed yesterday, the Sirdar 
-was most profuse in his professions of friendship ; but it was plain 
that the friendship’ was dictated by self-interest. The turn of tho 
wheel may, in Wali Mahomed’s own opinion, throw Yakub Khan 
out of power, and a new ruler must be cast about for. Such a 
ruler would only govern under the shadow of our arms, and to 
meet us half-way before the crisis comes is a deep stroke of " licy. 
How far it will succeed no one can yet tell, but our ‘ale the 
Amir so far is not sufficiently shaken to justify the countenancing 
of a pretender. Wali Mahomed was ordored to romain with 
General Massy in the camp at Zerghun Shahr, but to-morrow he 
and Yakub Khan may meet, and much discretion will be needed 
to keep up a show of amicable relationship between them. The 
story of the Massacre has yet to be sifted in all its details, and 
Wali Mahémed may be among thé witnesses cited to give evidence. 
With Yakub Khan and his sirdars in Kushi, and Wali Mahomed 
and his followers only eight miles away, the position is a delicate 
one, and it will be interesting to watch its development. 

From what I can leara, the following would seem 1o havo been 
the order of things at the’ so-called Durbar on September 29th. 
At 11 4.u. Sir Frederick Roberts and the principal officers of 
_ his divisional staff (with whom was General Hills, C.B., V.C.), 

vode to that part of the camp where tents had been ‘pitched 
for the Amiz’s use. The veteran Daoud Shah met the party, 
and after general’hand-shaking conducted them into the durbar 
tent where the Amir was waiting. The usual formal cere- 
monies and inquiries were *gone through,’ and Sir Fredovick 
Roberts then left. At four o’clock in the afternoon the Amir 
with the heir-apparent and his sirdars returned the visit. A 
guard of honour of, the 92nd Gordon Highlanders: was draws 

* A son of Dost Mahomed Khan, and therefore uhele of Yakul Khan. 
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up to receive him; the band played, and evory attention was 
scrupulously shown. ‘Uhore wore many British officers from the 
various regiments present, who watched rathor critically the dis- 
play of ceremonial politencss which, as a matter of courso, 
followed. The Amir was lost in admiration of his guard of 
honour, and he may well be pardoned for his carnost study of the 
men: the Gordon Highlanders arc in physique aud bearing per- 
fect specimons of British soldiers. Whon the visit came to an 
end the Amir mounicd his horse (ono of thoso prosontod to him 
at Gundamuk), and rode to his own camp, outside the British 
lines. The band of the Gordon Highlandors followed him and 
played before his tent, and directly aftcrwards he was visited by 
Generals Baker and Hills. Several officers also strolled down to 
the catinp and found much food for amusement in the demeanour 
and custtime of the 800 horsemen who form tho escort of Yakub 
Khan. These include such noveltics as mounted Highlanders, 
who ride madly about camp on the least provocation. At dusk a 
guard of the 72nd Highlanders, under a Buitish officer, was 
mounted over the Amir’s tent, and tho same attention has boen 
paid to him day and night since. It is a sign of our loving- 
kindness towards him, and of our deep anxioty that his personal 
safety should be assured. Aficr’ having come to us as a guest, it 
would be the height of imhospitality not to show him all honour, 
whatever little accounts may have to be settled horoaftor.in our 
camp at Cabul. 

The following order has beon issucd by@Sir F', Roborts :-—~ 

“ The Governmont of India having decided that the Kurram 
Field Force shall proceed with all possiblo dospatith to Cabul in 
response of His Highness the Amiz’s appeal for aid, and with tho 
object of avenging the dastardly murder of tho British Represonta- 
tive and his escort, Sir ¥. Roberts fecls suro that tho troops under 
his command will respond to this call with a dotermination 40 
prove themselves worthy of the sacred duty entrusted to thom, 
and of the high reputation thoy have maintainod during the recent 
campaign. The Major-General noed address no words of exhorta- 
tion to soldiers, whose courage and fortitude have boon so well 
proved. The Afghan tribes are numerous but without organiza- 
tion, the regular army is undisciplined, and whatever may be the 
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disparity in numbers, such foes can never be formidable to Her 
Majesty’s troops. 

*« The dictates of humanity require that a-distinction should be 
made between the peaceablé inhabitants of Afghanistan and the 
treacherous murderers for whom a just retribution is in store, and 
Sir F. Roberts desires to impress on all ranks tho necessity for 
treating the inoffensive population with justice, forbearance, and 
clemency, The future comfort and well-being of the force depend 
largely on the friendliness of our relations with the districts from 
which our supphes must be drawn; prompt payment is enjoined 
for all articles purchased by departments and individuals, and all 
disputes must be at once referred to a political officer for decision. 

‘The Major-General confidently looks forward to the successful 
accomplishment of the objects of the expedition and the re- 
establishment of order and a settled government in Afghanistan.” 

As regards the military position here, it is scarecly necessary to 
enumerate the regiments now on the ground, as, with the exception 
of those at Zerghun Shabr, under General Massy, all the troops 
detailed for the Cabul Field Force are now mustered ready for 
the march, The march of the 67th Foot, 21st N.I., G-8, B.A., 
and the Gatling guns from Karatiga to Kushi oecupied two days, 
General Macpherson considering it wise to halt the 1,500 baggage 
animals on the Shutargardan last night and give them an extra 
feed, so as to preparo them for future hard work. This was an 
excellont idea, for the poor beasts are in the worst condition, and 
good food can alone male them equal to the heavy loads they have 
to carry. The Shutargardin is indeed a bleak wildernoss even 
now, and the road which descends to the bed“of the river would 
try the slamina of the bost pack animals in tho world. The thin 
line of the convoy was, however, worked safely down, and all day 
it wound its slow length along through narrow gorges, over the 
stony river bed, up the steop Shinkai Kotal (surely the most 
desolate spot in all the desolation, of Afghanistan), and thence 
along the broad road traversing the open plain, which spreads out 
in stony barrenness from the foot of the mountains. There was 
a large amount of ammunition being brought up, and so joalous 
were we of the valuable boxes, that special guards wore told off to . 
all animals carrying them. But nothing was seen of any hostile 
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clansmon until late in the evening, when a fow shots wero firod, 
and some marauders succeeded in carrying off three mules. Tak- 
ing into consideration tho length of line of the convoy and the 
difficulty of the way, such a loss is’ most insignificant, although 
every brute that can bear a load is now of oxceptional value. It it 
believed that the larger bodies of Mangals and indopondent 
Ghilzais who had assembled on tho route havo dispersed to their 
homes, and only stray robbers are now about. ‘Thoso, however, 
are capable of much mischicf. A. syco was shot through the leg 
yesterday, and several camp followers have beon eut up. 

This camp will be broken up to-morrow, as all the troops aro 
under orders to leave for Zerghun Shahr, aud for the next fortnight 
or so no attempt will be made to keep up the line of communica- 
tion between the advancing force and the old Kurram stations, 
Heliograms of course will be sent by Captain Straton’s signallers, 
and the post will be carried as regularly as the conditions of the 
runner service permits, but beyorid this we shall be in our own 
little world, self-contained, and self-supporting. As much local 
carriage as possible hay been hired, and the influence of the Amir 
upon neighbouring villages has been froely oxerciscd. Grain paid 
as tribute has also come in, and this has been hunded over to tho 
Commissariat, which has also purchased largely of all who are 
willing to sell. At prescnt all is favourable to a rapid and success- 
ful advance. The days are clear and warm, and a bright moon 
venders night surprises impossible. The woather is so mild that 
the camp-followers can live in comfort without additional warm 
clothes being served out, and tho whole force is very healthy. ‘To 
say that the men are anxious to advaneo and aro all in high spirits 
is scarcely necessary. Thoy are too good material to need any 


such praise. 
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CHAPTER Ll. 


r 


The March to Zerghun Shahr—Proclamation to the People of Cabul—The Composition 
of the ‘‘Avenging Army”—March 10 Sufed Sang—Transport Difficulties—Hos- 
tility of Villagers—March to Charasia—Cavahy Reconnaissance—The Battle of 
Oharasia—Dofeat of the Afghans, 


Zercuun SHamr, 2nd October. 


THE camp at Kushi was all astir early this morning, for it was our 
first day’s march, and the capacity of our baggage animals had 
yet to be tested. It is true we had only to march eight miles to 
Zerghun Shahr, where General Massy had been in camp for 
some days; but still there were large quantities of stores and 
ammunition to be moved. General Baker’s Brigade was the first 
to move, and at eight o’clock they followed in the wake of the 
5th Punjab Cavalry, which was ordered to cover their front and 
flanks, The greatest anxiety was regarding the baggage, but the 
arrangements were well made by the transport officers, and as 
the animals had an easy road to follow the march was a very 
satisfactory one. 

With one or two exceptions the line was well kept, and the 
baggage reached its destination pretty rapidly. The 5th P.C. 
advanced as if in a country swarming with enemies, the advance 
guard being thrown out @ mile in front, and fankers working on 
either hand over the stony hills which traverseg the plain. Tol- 
lowing the cavalry were F-A, R.H.A., a small party of signallers, 
the 28rd Pioneers, the 72nd Highlanders, No. 2 Mountain Battery, 
5th P.I., one company Sappers and Miners, Baggage, Field 
Hospital, Engineer Park, 5th Ghoorkas (as rear-guard), and a few 
troopers of the 5th P.C. All the troops looked very fit, and they 
marched with an élan that could not be mistaken. The road 
taken was over the stony plain which extends for two or three 
miles on either hand, and the march was absolutely without 
incident. Zerghun Shah was reached before noon, the troops 
halting for half an hour about four miles out, and the regiments 
filed off to their camping grounds on the open plain. The village 
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lies a few hundred yards to tho west of tho road, and is of vory 
small dimensions. A running stream supplios the camp with 
water, the principle of the kare (tho sinking of a continuous line 
of wells, connected by an underground channel, carrying the 
water to a lower level) having been largely applicd. With tlre 
exception of the fruit trees in the village there is no vegetation 
anywhere to be seen, and the country is nearly a repetition of 
that previously passed over; baro hills looking down upon stony 
plains which do nothing but refloct tho sun’s rays upon unlucky 
travellers. Tho desolate aspect of everything is most distressing, 
but we are hoping for better things aftor another march. 

To return to the march from Kushi: General Macphorgon’s 
Brigade left at ten o’clock, Sir Frederick Roberts and staff 
starting about an hour later. With them was the Amir and his 
Sirdars, who could not fail to bo impressed with tho compactness 
and fitness for any kind of work of tho soldicrs bofore him. 
Every effort was mado, too, to keep the baggago animals well 
together under strong escorts, so as to show His ITighness that 
our army was not careless on the march, and would not lay itsolf 
open to surprise. When such grand regiments as the 67th, 
72nd, and 92nd are on the move, it is not likoly thero will bo any 
slackness, for tho men aro of tho old stamp, and know what 
discipline and smartnoss mean. The Amir upon arriving hore 
was shown to his encamping ground, which is well away from 
that of Wali Mahomed, meeting betweoon the tio ot tho prosent 
juncture being studiously avoidod. , Tle camp is overrun with 
wild-looking Afghans, generally galloping ot headlong speed 
without any special object in view, and but for the sturdinoss of 
our sentries these maugy horsemen would invade tho privacy of 
eyen head-quarters and brigade camps. Our soldicrs bear thom 
no goodwill, and usually return thoir look of insolent braggadocio 
with a frown which expresses a good deal, Tommy Atkins is on 
the whole a very honest sort,of fellow, and his ire is now roused 
against these swaggering cowards, who wore in Cabul when our 
Embassy was attacked, and would not raise a fingor to aid tho 
handful of men who porished. Poor old Daoud Shah is perhaps 
entitled to some little respect; but for the others contempt is 
almost too good. The Amir is our guest—a guest perhaps upon 
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whom a friendly watch is kept as a matter of precaution—and we 
cannot therefore give expression to our feelings very frankly, but 
if the Camp were canvassed the general opinion would be one of 
rather a strong kind as regards his vacillation and cowardice on 
the 8rd of September. However, he is now in the midst of an 
army which will soon be at the gates of his capital, and then he 
will have to sit down quietly until our policy is duly shaped— 
this time simply in accordance with our own aims, and utterly 
regardless of his protestations. He is uow profuse in his thanks 
for the proclamation which is to go before us to Cabul; at the same 
time he is doubtful of its effect upon the mutineers. His tone 
might change, perhaps, if he could see any way out of his presont 
difficulties other than that to be made by our bayonets. 

The proclamation alluded to was dated October 2ud, and was 
sent off to-day to Cabul. It is as follows :— 


* ProchaAMATION TO THE Propie or Capun. 


‘*Be it known to all that the British army is advancing on 
Cabul to take possession of the city. If it be allowed to do so 
peacefully, well and good; if not, the city will be seized by force. 
Therefore all well-disposed persons who have taken no part in the 
dastardly murder of the British Embassy or in the plunder of the 
Residency are warned, that if they are unable to prevent resistance 
being offered to the entrance of ihe British army and to the 
authority of His Highness jhe Amir, they should make imme- 
diate arrangements for their own safety, either ky coming into the 
British Camp or by such other measures ay may soem fit to them. 
And as the British Government does not make war on women and 
children, warning is given that all women and children should be 
removed from the city beyond the reach of harm. The British 
Government desires to treat all classes with justice, and to respect 
their religion, feelings, and customs, while exacting full retribution 
from offenders. Every effort will therefore be made to prevent 
the innocent suffering with the guilty. But it is necessary that 
the utmost precaution should be taken against useless opposition. 
Therefore, after the receipt of this proclamation, all persons found 
armed in or about Cabul will be treated as the enemics of the 


Proclamation to the Cabutis, a9 


British Government; and further, it must be clearly understood 

that if the cntry of tho British force is resisted, I cannot hold 

myself responsible for any accidental mischief which may be done 

io persons and property, even of woll-disposed people who may 

Lave neglected this warning. " 
“ Signed, &e., F. Rosen'rs.” 


Two sowars belonging to the 12th Bongal Cavalry, who wore 
spending their furlough at Cabul, arrived here to-day, and report 
that the mutinecrs moan to fight. We have just heard of an 
unsuccessful attack upon the Shutargardan by Mangals and 
Ghilzais.* 

The force ig now concentrated, for the first time, for the march 
onward to Cabul. It is made up as follows :— 


CanuL Frey Foron, Octosrr 1879. 




















Other Ranks, 
Bittish pane ovens 
Officuns, el 
British, Native, 

Lae ag Brigade Staff 60 — as 
F-a, R ve 7 118 _ 
G-3, RB. A. 7 137 ps 
No 2 Mountain Battory « 8 oe 293 
Oth Lancers F a 4 118 ince 
Gth Punjab Cavahy 7 ~— 326 
12th Bengal Cavalry Se tne 398 
14th Bengal Lancers a7 _ AOY 
67th Regiment ow 18 686 — 
72nd Highlandas .. 23 746 paah 
92nd Highlanders . 17 717 asd 
Sth Punjab Infantry 8 _ 610 
28rd Pioneers —... 6 — 671 
28th Punjab Infantry 8 _— 636 
5th Ghooikas 7 — B74 
7th Company Sappers and “Miners” 3 2 98 
Two Gatling guns .. 7 ae 1 84 i 

Total oo. * 2. | . 192 2,558 8,867 








There are about 6,000 “ followers’ aud some 8,500 baggage 


* The Shutargardan was held by the 8rd Sikhs and Qist Punjab Infantry with four 
guns of No, 1 Mountain Battery. Colonel Money of the 3rd Sikhs was in command, 


* 
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animals. Fourteen days’ supplies are being carried, with tea and 
sugar for two months. Lieutenant-Colonel B. L. Gordon, R.H.A., 
commands the artillery (twelve 9-pounder and six 7-pounder guns, 
with two Gatlings); and Liettenant-Colonel Ai. Perkins, R.E., is 
im command of the Engineers. The Cavalry Brigade is of course 
commanded by General Massy ; while the Infantry are brigadod 
as follows :—Lst Brigade (General Macpherson), 67th, 92nd High- 
landers, and 28th P.I.; 2nd Brigade (General Baker), 72nd High- 
landers, 5th Ghoorkas, and 5th P.I. The 28rd Pioneers are not 
attached to any particular brigade. 


Surep Sane, Zantpasan, 4th October. 


Yesterday the march was continued, and Macpherson’s Brigade 
with the cavalry reached Sufed Sang in the evening, after a march 
of nearly fifteen miles. The same open plain was traversed, but there 
were more signs of cultivation as the Logar River, which was hid- 
den from sight at Zerghun Shabr by a range of hills, was neared. 
Along its banks are villages scattered at short intervals, and the 
orchards of these form a very pleusant relief to the bare barrenness 
of the Ghilzai Hills on our right. The Logar River is spanned 
by a narrow bridge near Zahidabad village, but it was found im- 
possible to get wheeled guns across it, and the ford adjacent to the 
bridge was not so shallow as it should have been, the villagers having 
turned a large volume of water into the stream from a neighbour- 
ing irrigation channel. This was the first sign of the latent hos- 
tility of the people in the Logar Valley, but as the maliks (head- 
men) of Zahidabad and the near village of Sufgd Sang came in 
and paid their respects, we could do nothing in the way of pun- 
ishment. The troops forded the river, the baggage being sent by 
way of the bridge. Some of the men were swept off their feet by 
the force of the current, but as the siream was only fifty or sixty 
yards in width, no lives were lost. The Prince of Bokhara, who 
is a refugee at the Amir’s Court, mej General Roberts at Zahida- 
bad. He had followed Yakub Khan’s example, and had fled from 
Cabul in the night. He reported that the troops were being incited 
to fight by certain disloyal Sirdars, but that no general rising of 
the people had taken place: the flight of the Amir had prevented 
any great tribal combination so far. 
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Our camping ground is in the midst of cultivation, and we are 
halted here to-day awaiting the arrival of General Baker’s Brigade. 
Yosterday it was found that tho carriago of the force was quite 
inadequate to carry all the stores and ammunition, now that the 
whole army had been concentrated, and accordingly Genoral Baker 
was ordered to halt his brigade al Zerghun Shahr for the night 
and guard the Commissariat supplies and the Ordnance park. This 
he did by forming a rude sort of laagor, within which the transport 
animals were placed. He was not molested during tho night. 
The call upon the Transport of the Force to do double work was 
answered with great alacrity by Lieutenant-Colonel Mark Heathcote 
and the officers working under him. After the heavy march of fifteen 
miles the beasts were well fed and given a few hours’ rest ; but at one 
o’clock in the morning all the strongest camels were paraded and 
marched off to Zerghun Shahr. There they were loaded up, and with 
as little delay as possible began the return journey to Sufed Sang— 
forty-five miles in thirty-six hours.* On tho previous evening some 
shots had been fired near the Logar Bridge, but no mischief was 
done ; and we took but little notice of this oxpression of enmity, 
except to station strong picquets and warn the scntrics to show 
extra vigilance. This evening, however, a detorminod attack was 
made upou the rear-guard, tho villagers of Kuti Kheyl and other 
hamlets creeping up, undercover of darkuoss, and hiding thomselvos 
in nullahs and behind orchard walls. Fortunately they were badly 
armed, and although thoy kept up a desultory fixe at close quarters, 
Major Stockwell of the 72nd Highlandets drove thom off by fixing 
volleysand by thyowing skirmishors out to protoct his loft fank. Ag 
the rear-guard crossed the river the villagers grow bolder and fol- 
lowed them up pretty closoly, but no baggago was lost; and. a fow 
companies being sent from camp to hold the bridge the firing died 
away, and now (10 p.m.) allis again quict. The halt to-day has 
been of service in enabling us to get in a fow supplies, but the 
transport difficulty is a seripus one, as it is now cloar only one 
infantry brigade can march daily, and the baggage animals must 
be sent back day by day to bring up the stores and reserve am- 

*“ This will show the difficulties General Roberts had to contend with, even in the 


few marches from Kushi to Cobul. he transport tain was, as usual, the weakost 
link in the chain, and everything had to be mado subservient to it, 


zm 
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munition. To-morrow General Baker’s brigade will move on to 
Charasia, and the 92nd Highlanders will probably be added to the 
regiments composing it. There is news to-day from Cabul to the 
effect that the mutinous regiments have not yet left, but are busy 
leoting the arsenal in the Bala Hissar, wherein are stored many hun- 
dved rifles, and an enormous quantity of small-arm ammunition. 


Came Cuarasta, 5th October, - 


The village of Kuti Kheyl was chicfly responsible for the attack 
upon General Bakev’s rcar-guard last night, and we have now a 
number of prisoners in our hands who were captured in that 
neighbourhood, and who are said to have been concerned in the 
skirmish. This morning (Sunday), before striking camp, a small 
force was sent out with two mountain guns. A squadron of cay- 
alry surrounded Kuti Kheyl, and upon the 9th Lancers finally 
going in, several men showed fight. Three were run through, one 
just as he was levelling his piece at an officer, and five were cap- 
tured; two of whom were wounded on the head with lance-butts. 
The maliks of the village were also brought in, but were released 
after receiving a warning as to their future behaviour. The five 
prisoners were sent on with the advanced guard here, and were 
tried this afternoon by drum-head court-martial. One of thom 
was a sepoy of the Amir’s, and he, with two others, was sontenced 
to death for being in unlawful rebellion against his sovoreign. 
The other two were relcased, no doubt much to their astonish- 
ment. 7 

As the march to Charasia was only a short ane of six miles 
from Sufed Sang, we did not start until ten o’clock. Early in the 
afiernoon the encamping ground was reached, and tents were 
pitched on the fallow fields which siretch to the foot of the hills on 
either side. The road followed a due northerly direction, through 
a cultivated tract of country, for about three miles, to some very 
low hills which traverse it at right angles, and near which is tho 
village of Childukhteran.* On crossing these hills, a long valley 
lay stretched before us in the shape of a parallelogram; and at 
the farther extremity could be seon the village of Charasia, with 
its orchards stretching in front of it, with clumps of trees dotted 

* Forty daughters, 
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farther to the wost. Beyond was tho mass of hills which shut in 
Cabul, and hinder any view of the city from the valley. The 
hills to east and west also closo in, and the valley cannot be much 
more than two milos across. It is all undor cultivation by means 
of irrigation channels. The hills overlooking Charasia ave, first, 
a low range of a light-coloured slaty charactor, then a higher 
series of rocky heights, and in tho immediate rear, forming the 
sky-line, is a procipitous range with four or five peaks standing 
out in bold velief. This range runs sharply down, on the cast, to 
the road which leads direct to the old Cabul camping ground and 
the Bala Hissar, and, with another high range sloping similarly 
down on the other side of the road, forms the Sang-i-Nawishta 
defile, which, if held in strength, would be vory difficult to force. 
Through this defile the Logar River passes into the Cabul Valley. 
Our encamping ground is south of the village, the head-quarters 
of Sir F. Roberts being a mile or more from the orchards. The 
ranges of hills east and west of us are very high and steop; but 
directly to our left front is only a gradual slope, over which lies the 
beautiful Chardeh Valley, filled with orchards, and apparently rich 
in cultivation. ‘A road skirting the hills leads through the valley 
into Cabul. There is a third road among the hills immediately in 
rear of Charasia. 

A cavalry reconnaissance to-day did not cause any of the enomy 
to show themselves ; but perhaps io-morrow, whon moro ground 
is covered, there may be a-difforent result. Timissaries from 
Cabul are said to havo been in the Char¢Sia village yesterday, and 
the difficulty we fave had in goiting supplios thig afternoon is a 
proof of their efforts to influence the villagers against us. How- 
ever, only a few shots have beon fired at our cavalry, and we are 
resting in camp, which is protectod by strong outlying picquets. 
To-morrow morning 1,500 baggage animals go back to Sufed Sang 
to bring up the rest of the stores, and this delay will cause us to 
halt hore a day. General Macpherson, with the 67th Foot, 28th 
N.1., three guns, and a squadron of cavalry, has been left behind 
to take charge of to-morrow’s convoy. He will draw in his camp 
as much as possible, as the affair at Kuti Kheyl has shown how 
badly disposed the villagers are towards us. 

The Amir and Wali Mahomed have come in with us, but thé | 
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former does not seem to have—or will not exercise—control over 
the villagers we have to deal with. Thereis plainly much trim- 
ming of sails among them as to their immediate attitude, but we 
are wide-awake enough not té trust them in any way. In case of 
any check, there cannot be the least doubt that the groups which 
now watch us marching past would shoulder their jhezails and turn 
out to harass us on all sides. The men with us who know the 
local character best are strong in their assertion that until we 
have occupied Cabul we shall be annoyed by these tribesmen, who 
are loth to let long strings of baggage animals pass through their 
midst without trying to loot some of the riches they carry. Even 
to-day a kahar in charge of a mule-load of baggage was cut up. 
He had wandered from the road, and had made no sign when the 
rear-guard passed. Half a dozen men watched their opportunity, 
and when the coast was clear they killed the kahar and walked off 
with the mule and its burden. 

The news that the regiments in Cabul looted the arsenal yester- 
day would seem to indicate that they mean fighting, and this in- 
telligence is the best that we have had for a long time. The only 
way in which they can be punished hes in resistance when we 
advance ; for, if they run away, it will be difficult to chase them 
all over Afghanistan, even if we were disposed to do so. The 
health of the troops is excellent, although the sun has laid up a 
number of men with fever. It is of the mildest kind and soon 
passes off. 


“Camp Bunt Hissap, Vth October. 


We are now encamped within a few miles of the Bala Hissar 
and the city of Cabul, the mutinous troops having yesterday been 
defeated and driven from the heights above Charasia, which 
they had occupied with the idea of barring our farther advance. 
The details of the action are as follows :—At daybreak yester- 
day morning (October 6th) a strong working party was sent 
out to improve the road through the Sang.i-Nawishta defile, but 
before they had gone two miles from camp the cavalry patrol in 
advance reported that the enemy were in great strength on the 
. hills, and had gung in position commanding the road. The work- 
ing party consisted of the 28rd Pioneers, under escort of a wing of 
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the 92nd Highlanders and two guns of No. 2 (Swinley’s) Moun- 
tain Battery; and upon the cavalry patrols being fired at and 
falling back, this party received orders to halt and act on the defen- 
sive. As the morning advanced it was scen that nol only was 
the Sang-i-Nawishta held in foree, but the hills beyond Charasia, 
from the Chardeh Valley to the Logar River, wore crowned with 
armed men. It was plain that our further progross towards Cabul 
was barred, and as there was only one brigade available for the 
atiack the position was not an encouraging one, Fortunately the 
92nd Highlanders had been detached from General Macpherson’s 
brigade for the time boing, and this gave us anothor British regi- 
ment to fall back upon. Sir Frederick Roberts deemed it wise to 
attack without dolay, as to remain inactive before the mutinous 
regiments now facing him would probably encourago a genoral 
tribal rising, and instead of 10,000 we should have 50,000 men to 
deal with. Already the hills to right and loft of the camp had « 
few white-clad men upon them, plainly sentinels sont from the 
near village to watch the progress of the fight and aid in the pur- 
suit if our army were driven back. General Macpherson had to 
make his way from Sufed Sang io Charasia, and as his baggage 
train was seen stretching along the valley, the tribesmon grew 
bolder and opened a dosultory fire upon tho escort. This was tho 
signal for many men to join the scntinels I have spoken of, on 
the hills, and so numerous did the gathering become that a squad- 
von of cavalry was sont back to roinforeo Goneral Macpherson, 
who was furthor ordered to make all pos¢tble hasto to Charasia. 
In tho meantigne the camp was astir with preparations for the 
attack upon the onemy in front, and the mon were full of enthu- 
siasm at the prospect of meeting face 1o face the regiments which 
had brought about Cavagnari’s murder. The following troops, 
under the command of Brigadier-Genorel Bakor, marchod out of 
camp towards the village of Charasia about elevon o'clock :— ™~ 


¥ 


Four guns of No. 2 Mountain Battery, under Captain Gi i 


Swinley, R.A. : 
Two Gatling guns, under Captain A. Broadfoot. ‘ 
"th Company of Sappers and Miners, under Lieutenant , O. 

Nugent, R.A. 
72nd Highlanders, under Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. J. Clarke. 


Bee 
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«Six companies of the 5th Ghoorkas,} under Major A. Fitz- 
Hugh. 

200 of tho 5th Punjab Infantry, under Captain C. McK. Hall. 

This force was strengthenéd by 450 of the 23rd Pioneers, with- 
drawn from the road leading to the Sang-i-Nawishta defile ; * 
while.ai the same time our right attack was also modified. Major 
White, of the 92nd Highlandors, assumed command in this direc- 
tion, the troops entrusted to his charge being :— 

_ Three guns, G-8, R.A., under Major 8. Parry, R.A. 

* Two squadrons of cavalry, made up of detachments of the 9th 
Lancers, 5th Punjab Cavalry, and 12th Bengal Cavalry, com- 
manded by Major Hammond, 5th P.C.  * 

A wing of the 92nd Highlanders, undor Major Hay. - 

100 men of the 23rd Pioneers, under Captain H. Paterson. 

This force was to keep the enemy in play at the Sang-i-Nawishta 
by rapid artillery fire, and so to distract their attention that they 
would give time for our main attack to be delivered on their right, 
where they had no guns in position, and had not a narrow gorge 
to'defend. The old tactics of turning their flank and taking their 
main line in reverse were to be followed ; and knowing the Afghan 
inability, as a rule, to make a counter-attack, General Roberts 
weakened his right, so as to concontrate a strong infantry force for 
the outflanking movement over the hills overlooking the Chardeh 
Valley. Sirdar Nek Mahomed Khan (son of Dost Mahomed), who 
‘yas in command of the Afghan trodps, seemed to think we shuuld 
make a determined effort™o force the Sang-i-Nawishta Pass, and 
he had accordingly posted on the heights overlooking the road 
twelve guns, while three or four Amnstrong-pattom breech-loaders 
were on aq plait below. The enemy’s disposition seemed to 
indicated ib if we tried to force the Pass their guns would have 
held.ais in check, while their right was swung round to take us in 

k, the series of ridges which they covered offering a good 
jnanwuvring ground for sucli a movement, while the undulating 
plain below, with its belt of trees round about Charasia, would 
have given excellent cover. The accompanying map will show the 

- It should be noted that no cavalry accompanied General Baker, A similar mistake 


was made on several other occasions later on. Our infantry lacked the immediate 
apport of cavalry to make defeats decisive. 


Plan of Engagement on Heights near Kabul, 6th 0 
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relative positions, and also mako clear the strength of the defend- 
ing foree which was able to cover so much ground. ¥ 
After leaving the camp, General Baker made for tho village of 
Charasia, which consisted of a number of detachod walled enclosures 
guch ag ave common all over tho country. There were numorops 
orchards and gardens adjoining thoso, so that his first movements 
were well conccaled from the enemy, whose attention up to this 
point was directed chiefly to Major Whitc’s movemonts on the 
Cabul Road. Seeing how greatly he was outnumbored, General 
Baker took the precaution of occupying a strong walled enclosure 
on the outskirts of Charasia, and here he placed his reserve 
ammunition and his field hospital. Tho temper of tho villagers 
was so uncertain that he telegraphed to General Roberts for ano- 
ther regiment of infantry to strengthen his reserves, and 100 
men of the 5th Punjab Infantry hurried out at once and joined 
the hospital and reserve ammunition guard. The remainder of 
the regiment were sent out soon after, although this left the camp 
very weakly guarded, only 1,000 cavalry and infantry with six 
9-pounde? guns being left af head-quarters. However, as General 
Macpherson was coming up with his brigado, the risk was woll 
worth running, as failure on General Baker's part might havo 
meant disaster to the whole army. The 72nd Highlanders led 
the way out of Charasia, and bullets soon bogan to drop among 
their ranks while the enemy’s picquets were seen to be retiring up 
the ridges. As the brigade pushed forward with the intention of 
outflanking the main line of hills ly~eg between Chardoh and. 
the Sang-i-Nawishta, their progre’s was chocked by a strong ~ 
position on their left front on which tho Afghans had raisod sun- 
gars, and from which they began to open a heavy muskotry 
fire. Two mountain guns roplicd to this, and the 72nd oxtended 
in skirmishing order, one company under Captain Brooko-Hunt 
turning off to the left, while the main body of the regiment~ 
worked away 10 the front, the ground affording but slight covér, Mt 
Captain Hunt’s company scaled a hill 500 or 600 fect high, limb. 
ing over difficult rocks, which hindered thoir rapid advance. The, | 
enemy were exceedingly numerous on their oxtreme right, anothén es 
and steeper hill enabling them to pour a heavy fire upon é 
company. Two more mountain guns and the Gatlings’ w were 
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ordered to opon fixo upon this hill, and upon such bodies of mon 
as wore visible on the near ridges; but tho Gatlings were in such ’ 
bad oidor, owing to their defoctive make, that after a few rounds 
the drum ‘‘jammod” and they had to bo taken out of action. 
Oyr wue allack had uow beon recognized by Nek Mahomed and 
he hastened 10 reinforce his right; a stream of men was sce 
pouring along the roarmost ridges from the direction of the Sang- 
i-Nawishta, and standards borne by ghazis bogan 10 thicken on 
our left, Genoral Baker lost no time in pushing forward part 
of his rosorves, in order 10 force their first position before it could 
be strongly roinforeed, The 5th Ghoorkas, and 200 mon of the 
5th Punjab Infantry, doubled forward, while the enemy’s fire 
increased in intensity. Captain Hunt’s company was strengthened 
by two companies of the 5th Ghoorkas, under Captain John Cook, 
V.C.; whilo two more companies of Ghoorkas and 200 of the 
_ 5th B.D. joined the advanced skirmishers of the 72nd in the main 
attack. Tho skirmishing lino was thus extended so as to outflank 
tho loft of the ridge, which the Afghans still clung to with great 
obstinacy, as il was the key of the position on their right flank. 
This was at 1.30 p.m., when our troops had been engaged for an 
hour and a half without having made much impression upon the 
enemy. With the strongthening of our advance success was soon 
declared: the hill on the extreme left, from which a flanking fire 
had. beon directed on our skirmishers, was carried in splendid style 
by the company of the 72nd and the two companies of the 5th 
hoorkas, while the othemgompanies of the two rogimonts, by a 
sorios of gallant rushes, turnod%he onomy’s left, At two o'clock our 
advancod lina was onabled 10 direct a cross fire upoh the 2,000 men 
who hold the ridge, and who now showed symptoms of wavering. 
A gonoral advance was ordered, and the 72nd, 5th Ghoorkas, and 
Sth P.T. wove in a fow minutes in possession of tha Afghans’ first 
Une. But not without loss, for the enemy wore chiofly armed with 
Snider and Enfield rifles, and their firo was rapid and continuous. 
Fortunately they had so little knowledg’ of the principles of mus- 
kotry that their bullots mostly passed over our men’s heads as the 
rush uphill was mado. The 72nd Highlanders bore the brant of the 
fighting, and their casualties amounted to thirty-six. Thoy had 
onsevernl] occasions {o crossopenground, and in spite of the exposure 
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theyiushed forward with anélanthat could nothave becn surpassed. 
Private MacMahon, ono of their numbor, particularly distinguished 
himself on tho left. Almost single-handed ho scaled a hill on 
the crest of which wasa sung) filled’with mon: loading and firing 
as he went, his coolness imeited four or five Ghoorkas to follow 
him; and when he finally leaped into the suxgar its defendors 
took to flight and wore shot down as thoy ran. MacMahon is 
to be recommended by General Baker for the Victoria Cross, 
his gallantry having been observed by the Genoal and his Staff 
as well as by the officers ongaged in the attack. It was such 
incidents as thesc which causod Goneral Baker to express his 
great satisfaction with the bohaviour of tha troops under ‘his 
command. 

After their first position had fallen into our hands, the enemy 
rallied on some low hills 600 yards in roay and xo-opened fire, to 
which otr mountain guns replied, while our men were resting on 
their arms. A company of the 28rd Pioncers, under Licutonant 
Chesney, was thrown forwaid on the right, while two companies of 
the 92nd, under Captain Oxley, which Major White had detached 
to hold in check any flanking movement the enemy might attempt 
on General Baker’s right, also camo into action, The enomy’s 
second position was attacked by ihe 72nd Highlandors and the 
5th Ghoorkas, aided by the three companics just montionod, and 
at three o’clock the Afghan 1ight had been broken wp, and sae 
regiments were flying towards the villago of Indikeo. The moun-+ 
tain guns fred shrapnol into their mids and tho Gatling guna, 
for the few mopouts they wero able to work, also did some 
execution, while volleys from tho 72nd at long ranges caused the 
fugitives to hasten their flight. Major Stockwell, with a wing of 
the 72nd, followed thom rapidly until he reached the open ground 
leading down into the Chardeh Valley, when his furthor advance 
was stopped by General Baker, as the turning movoment slong tho 
ndge towards the Sang-i-Nawishta lad to be made. The want of 
éavalry was here painfully apparent, as the retreating masses of 
the Afghans could easily have been overtaken, the sloping ground 
between Indikee and the hills being admirably suited for » pursuits. 
Whilo Major Stockwell had thus been completing the defoat of 
the epemy’s right, two companies of the 28rd Pioneors had gained 
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a footing on the main ridge itself, whence the enemy were rapidly 
retiring as they recognized that their lino would in a few 
minutes be taken in reverse. General Baker swung round his 
left, ordered a general advande, and at 3.45 p.w. the ridge was in 
our hands without any serious opposition having been met with. 
Not that they had not shown great determination before, for 
bands of ghazis had made good their footing behind the 
sungars until our bayonets bad forced them down. The 6th 
Ghoorkas were charged by a number of these madmen, but they 
met the rush by a counter bayonet charge and cleared all bofo.e 
them. 

Leaving General Baker with the main body of his force sweeping 
over the high ridge in the direction of the Sang-i-Nawishta Gorge, 
I must turn now to Major White’s movements on our right, where 
had been done one of the most gallant feats of the day. Tha 
feint in this direction had been turned into a successful attack, 
resulting in the capture of twenty guns, although our infantry 
numbered only a few hundreds, and our cavalry were unable to 
act. Skirting the east of Charasia, Major White found the enemy 
scattered about among the trees, and: also holding the hills to 
right and left of the defile. The three guns of G-8 were soon in 
action, and a few shells well placed, with the fire of skirmishers 
thrown out among the trees and gardens, drove back the more 
venturesome of the enemy to the shelter of the sungas in tho 
hills, and behind some boulders in the bed of the Pass. Our 
guns were then moved™orward and made beautiful practice, the 
answering fire from the onémy’s artillery being quite harmloss. 
One of our shells struck an Afghan field-piece, dismounted it, 
and killed two of the horses standing near, while another struck 
a standard in a cluster of mon. In fact, the 108 rounds fired by 
G-3 were of the greatest value in preparing the way for the 
infantry attack. This attack was led personally by Major White, 
who at the head of only fifty Highlanders charged the first hill 
on the right, where several hundred Afghans were posted. Our 
men went up with a rush under a severe musketry fire, and the 
enemy wailed asif to receive them at the point of the bayonet, 
With such odds in their favour, and a sungar to aid them, 

European iroops would have swept back the handful of men 
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atiecking with searecly an effort; but Afghan courage and steadi- 
ness are very limited. When the Highlanders wore within five or 
six yards of the swngar the enemy tuned and fled, and were shot 
in the back as thoy made for the wfoxt hill. The success thus 
gained was mainly due to Major White’s porsonal gallanity, one 
striking instance of which may be quoted. Not caring to expose 
hig men in a particularly steep bit of ground, which was enfiladed 
by a few Afghans well placed in rear of some rocks, ho took a 
loaded rifle from one of the Highlanders and ‘‘ stalked’ tho 
enemy single-handed. By cautious climbing ho reached tho rocks 
behind which they were concealed, and as he showed himself they 
jumped up and ran, no doubt in the full belicf that the single 
figure they saw was only the leader of a number of others. One 
man stayed to fire, but missed his aim, and as he turned Major 
White shot him through the head. Unfortunately, he had no 
more cartridges with him, or some of the others would have 
fallen. This hill is to be called ‘‘ White’s Hill” in memory of his 
gallantry. The capture of this point enabled the guns to be 
advanced still further towards the entrance of the Pass, but Major 
White was not content. Having given his mon breathing time, 
and being reinforced by another tifty mon from below, he again 
went forward and capturod two lowor hills on the right, in the 
same grand style, and with only trifling loss. It was by these 
movements that ho was able to sond Captain Oxley with two com-~ 
panies well to the left, to co-operate with Genoral Bakor’s Brigade. 
Six Armstrong guns fell into Major Whits’s hands on tho open 
ground below the hills ; and whon our turning movement in the 
Chardeh direction had been completed,:and tho,enomy began to 
evacuate the main ridge, the cayalry were sont forward, and the 
infantry occupied the hills commanding the Sang-i-Nawishia Pass 
on the left. Here twelvo more guns were captured in position, 
while the cavalry found two more abandoned on the road. The 
twenty guns brought out from Sherpur, therefore, 10 fortify the 
Pass have all fallen into our hands. Upon Major White gaining 
the ridge to the left ho could sce no furthor sign of the enemy, 


who had stampeded to the Bala Hissar. Tho cavalry could not 


follow as the Pass narrows, and the narrow paths beyond are not 
adapted for a body of horse charging. Our information was to 
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the contrary, it being stated that the road opened into a plain, 
and our cavalry being accordingly sent to the right to cut olf the 
retreat of the enemy when driven towards Cabul by General 
Baker. Ag events occurred,’the two squadrons would have been 
mvaluable if they had accompanied the Goneral. The progress of 
the brigade along the main ridge was very slow, as the ground. 
was rugged and difficult; and it was nob until nightfall that a 
junction was effected with Major White. The 23rd Pioneors and 
the 5th P.I, moved down into an open bit of ground beyond tho 
Pass, while the 72nd Highlanders, the Ghoorkas, and mountain 
guns remained above, throwing out stiong picquets over the range 
of ills. Major White’s force bivouacked on the ground they had 
occupied when their last movement was made. 

Ié is worth mentioning that two elephants, three camels, and 
900 mules carrying stores, &c., were safely piloted over tho 
precipitous hills which were taken, and the men were thus able to 
biyouac in comfort. Not the lcast important arrangement of the 
day was that of signalling. Captain Straton had parties of men 
with General Baker and Major White, and a third batch of 
fignallers was sent to a high hill to watch the Chardch Valley, 
and the movements of large bodies of tribesmen, who lined the 
crests of the range overlooking the camp from the wost. Helio- 
gyams were exchanged between these points and the hoad-quartors 
camp, and General Roberts was kept fully informed of all that 
was happening in these directions. This focussing of all inform- 
ation upon a common*centre enabled the Genoral to make his 
dispositions with accuracy and effoct: without the signallers 
‘dangerous delays. might have occurred. Tho cliographing was 
so thoroughly well done that Sir F. Roberts complimented Captain 
Straton personally on the success of his arrangements. The only 
dvawback was a succession of small sand storms, which, swept 
across the camp and blotted out everything for the time being. 

The attitude of the tribesmen in our immediate neighbourhood, 
i.¢., on the ranges of hills cast and west of the camp, was onc of 
expectancy modified by an earnest desire to harass our picqucts by 
spasmodic firing. Their ill-will was first shown by firing upon 
the signallers on the hill, and the party had eventually 40 be with- 


drawn. Two guns were sent down and a fow sholls pitchod 
ro 
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upwards, which caused these guerillas to withdraw to a safe dis- 
tance. The convoy from our last camp at Sufed Sang, Zahidabad, 
was also fired upon, and General Macphorson had to throw out 
skirmishers to protoct his baggage animals. At least somo hun- 
dred men appeared on a high peak to the cast of the camp, and 
fired upon a picquet of the 92nd who were on a lowor level. A 
brisk fire was kept up for some time, and the enemy driven off to 
higher ground.* As they re-openod fire the R.H.A. were 
ordered to try a shot at the peak. The first shell dropped a littlo 
short, but the second burst on the point occupied, and the noxt 
instant it was quite clear, its late occupants running in disorder 
into the valley beyond. There wore several of the Amir’s soldiers 
among them, still woaring his uniform. The camp after this was 
loft undisturbed: tents were struck at sunset in readiness for the 
early morning march which it had been decided to make to Beni- 
Hissar, just beyond the Sang-i-Nawishta Pass. 

Theenemyare believed, in this action, to have had 9,000 ov10,000 
men on the ridges, including thirteen regiments of regulars. They 
left 800 dead on the field, but their total lossy in killed and wounded 
must have been much greater. Our loss was twenty killed and sixty- 
sevent wounded; among the latter being Lioutonant Fergusson, 
72nd Highlanders, bullet contusion, left leg, slight ; Dr. Duncan, 
23rd Pioneers. bullet wound in the chest, severo; and Captain 
Young, 5th Punjab Infantry, bullet wound in left thigh, severe. 
Of the British Infantry regiments the 72nd lost three Killed and 
thirty-four wounded; and the 92nd threo killod and six wounded, 
Among our camp éollowors five dhoolic-boarers wore killod and four 
wounded, returns which show that the hahats wore well under Gre 
in carrying off the injured. 

* As I have, perhaps, scaicely done justice to this incident in my letter, I now quote 
the General's despatch on the subject :—‘* One party, bolder than the rest, caused so mush 
apnoyance to s picqnet of tho 92nd Highlanders, that 11 became necessary to dislodge 
them, and this difficult. service was performed i in a most gallant manner by a small party 
of the, 92nd unde: Licutenont R. A.“Ghant, Colowr-Sergeant Tector Macdonald, a 
non-commissioned officer, whose excellent and skilful management of a small detachment 
when opposed to omanacly supo1ioL numbers in the Havara-Darukht defile, was thei- 
tioned in my despatch of the 15th instant, here again distinguished himself.” Colow- 


Sergeant Macdonald afte: wards received a commission in the 92nd, 
+ Seven of the wounded men afterwards died, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Effect of the Action of Oharasia—Advance 10 Beni Hissai—-Cavalry Reconnaissance— 
The Bala Ihssar Deserted—The Sheipur Magazine Blown up—Attitude of the 
Amir—Operations of the 8th and 9th of Octoher—Capture of Sherpur Canton- 
ments—The Affair of the Asmai Heights—Cavalry Pursuit towards Ghazni—The 
Fouce moves to Siah Sung—Leaders of the Mutinous Regiments, 


Camp Burnt Hissar, 8th October. 


TurrE can be little doubt that the action at Charasia hag broken 
up the combinations against us, and that Cabul is now at our 
mercy. It cannot be too fully borne in mind that, but for the 
promptness with which General Roberts decided to attack, instead 
of allowing the enemy to gather strength by our own inaction, 
serious consequences might have ensued to our compact little army 
now within three or four miles of the Bala Hissar. Not that defeat 
was to be feared in any sense of the term, but that the slightest hesita- 
tion or check in our advance would have raised against us clowds of 
enemies whom we should have had to deal with in, perhaps, as 
difficult a country as could be fought over. It was a bold bid for 
all doubtful aud wavering hearts to join them—this move of the 
mutinous regiments seven or eight miles out of Cabul right across 
our path; and if they had been allowed to hold the hills oven for 
twenty-four hours, there can scarcely be a doubt that their numbers 
would have been doubled, dud our loss in dislodging them propor- 
tionately greater than that which even now we have suffered. 

T have described the position of our camp at Charasia in my 
last letter, and from this it would be seen that our best route to 
Cabul was by way of the Sang-i-Nawishta defile on our right front. 
Ai daybreak yesterday we moved out of Charasia camp, and at the 
mouth of the defilo Sir F. Roberts yas met by Major White, who 
explained the positions occupied by the onemy, and the actidn he 
had taken in dislodging them. The General congratulated him 
heartily on his success, and then passed on to where General 
Baker had bivouacked at the northern end of the defile. High 

__hills shut in the road on either hand, the Logar River, hero-a 
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deep stream, also running to tho right of the path, which at times 
is very rough. ‘Two or three men had hiddon thomselves behind 
rocks on the steep hillsides to tho cast, and they now fired down 
as the troops filed along. Their shots wero wide of the mark, 
and our men firing freely bavk soon silencodthem. Rounding the 
corner of the bill on our left, we came upon General Bakor'’s 
bivouacking ground, and here followed more congratulations ; Sir 
F. Roberts hearing in detail from his Brigadior an account of the 
action upon the success of which so much haddeponded. General 
Baker with his brigade was left to koop open the Pass while tho 
baggage and stores were passing through, and he remainod thore 
until this morning, by which time the ground at Charasia had 
been cleared. 

In tho next three miles to Beni Hissar tho road rung among 
rich corn-fields, irrigated by the diversion of tho stream, and tho 
route to the Bala Hissar was followed by our troops until the 
ground fixed upon for the camp wasreachod. This was just under 
the walls of some gardens belonging to tho Amir and his Mus- 
taufi (Minister of Finance), where water was plentiful and troes 
afforded shade. While the infantzy were marching in, Goneral 
Massy went forward with the cavalry through Beni Hissar villago 
and into the fields beyond. Tho hills to the left shut out for a 
mile a view of Cabul, but after ten minutes’ riding tho Cabul plain 
was 1eachod, and before us was the Bala Hissar and tho fortified 
ridge running upwards and commanding it. Tho heights wero 
crowned by a wall fifteen or twonty fect high, and tho line of 
fortification could bo soon following tho slky-lino, until the hill , 
dipped down to the bed of the Cabul River to the north of the 
city. Again, the ridge rising on tho left bank of the river pro- 
sented a similar sight, the zig-zag wall being apparently ondloess. 
Our videttes rode out well towards the Bala Hissar, and, accom- 
panying them, I had » good view of tho fortifications, but could, 
not see a single soldier lining the walls. All was deserted, and, ‘ 
we knew that the mutineers, if they moant fighting, were not 
foolish enough to allow themselves to be caught in a trap suchr as 
the Bala Hissar would have proved. The small portion of the 
eity that could be seen also lay as if abandonod by the inhabitants, 
and we made up our minds that the fortified camp at Sherpur, 
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lying over the low Siah Sung hills which blocked our view to the 
north-east, was the position taken up by the enemy for a final 
stiugele with our force. The plain on which our cavalry recon- 
noitred was all under cultivation, rich fidlds of clover and lucerne 
relicving the general brownness of the land, tho crops of which 
Ined been lately reaped. Cultivation extended as far as the eye 
could teach on the right, while on all other sides high hills blocked 
the view, the gigantic Hindu Kush lymg away in the distance to 
the north, keeping sentinel over Afghanistan as impassively as the 
Himalayas look down upon Hindustan. 

We returned to camp to speculate upon tho chances of further 

fighting, and in the afternoon we had to listen to the many stories 

“brought in by local fiiends of the Amir and merchants from 
Cabul, who came to pay their respects to Sir Frederick Roberts. 
In the evening the firing of heavy guns was heard in the direction 
of Sherpur, and it was surmised that the rebels were marking 
out 1anges; but when a tremendous explosion succeeded it soon 
became known that the magazine at thew fortified camp had 
been blown up, and it was then concluded that they were discharg- 
ing guns before abandoning them. Accordingly this morning we 
are not astonished to hear that Sherpur Camp is deserted, and a 
force of cavalry is now going out under General Massy in search 
of the enemy. This force I am accompanying, as it is most prob- 
able some of the fugitives—if the regiments have really decamped 
—will be overtaken. To-morrow we move camp to the Siah Sung 
ridgo directly overlookin$ Cabul. 

The attitude of tho Amir is not altogether sajjsfactory, and he 
is plainly afraid that the soldiery will make a stand in the city, 
and that Cabul will be stormed and destroyed by our army. He 
assured us that we should not meet with any resistance at Charasia, 
and yet it is now believed that Nek Mahomed visited him in our 
camp, told him of the force ready to fight, and appealed to him 
to desert the British and head a natiqnal rising. AIl Yakub Khan 
vouchsafed to tell the General was that the Bala Hissar was 
no konger in the possession of people whom he could trust, and 
that his own family had been moved into the city. He now con- 

_fidently explains that the mutinous regiments have dispersed, and 
‘fina we have nothing more to expect in the way of opposition. - 
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Camp Sram Sune, 10th October, 


The force of cavalry sent under General Massy on tho 8th 
instant, to cut off the retreat of the enemy, who was said to 
have abandoned Sherpur entrenched camp after blowing up the 
magazine on the previous evening, was made up as follows :—102 
men of the 9th Tancers, 140 of the 5th Punjab Cavalry, 260 of the 
12th Bengal Cavalry, and 220 of the 14th Bengal Lancors,—in 
all 722 lances and sabros. I accompaniod this force, which left 
Beni-Hissar camp at eleven o’clock in the morning, passod through 
the village adjoining, and then took its way across the Cabul plain 
(leaving the Bala Hissar and the city on tho left) to the Siah 
Sung ridge, on which we are now encamped. This was easy going 
for the horses, who were pushed on rapidly until the ridge was 
crested on tho extreme right, and a gradual descent led us towards 
Sherpur. Soon the level plain lying north of Cabul was reached, 
and vich cultivation was passed through, the ground boing overy- 
where intersected by watercourses and irrigation channels, The 
Cabul river, at this season a shallow streamlet only a few yards 
broad, was crossed, and on our right, at a few hundred yards’ dis- 
tance, was the long line of wall, with bastions for hoavy guns at 
regular intervals, which marked tho fortified camp of which we 
had heard so much. Our scouts found it quite desorted, and their 
first prize was 2 hoavy gun which had becn dragged somo distanco 
across the fields, no doubt with the intention of using it in anothor 
position. here were no guns at the ombrasures in tho bastions; 
but General Masgy had tho good luck io find sovonty-five pieces of 
various calibre parked within the walls, Thoso guns were in very 
good order, but little damage having beon done to them. Thee 
was not much ammunition lef, with them, the Afyhan troops 
having carried off a large quantity; while the magazino itself had 
been blown up to prevent the romainder falling into our hands. 
The guns included four English 18-poundors, ono English 8-inch 
howitzer, and two Afghan imitations of this weapon; aiid forty- 
two bronze mountain guns (8-pounders) with part of their equip- 
moeut, 

This fortified camp of Sherpur is built at the base of the low, 
stony Bemaru hills, running for about two miles at a slight angle 
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tothe general direction of the plaim itself. It has only three 
sides fortified, the hillin rear being quite sufficient to shield it 
from aitack in that quarter, as an open plain stretches away to 
the hills of the Koh-Daman and Kohistan. The main wall is 
about a mile and a half long, with three strongly-guarded entrance- 
gates, and from each extremity the fortification is carried at right 
angles till it .eaches the didge in the rear. There is a fourth 
gateway on the westen flank. The plan followed throughout 
is a thick mud wall (25 feet in height) built with bastions for 
guns, and a low parapet to shicld troops manning the outer 
wall, The entrance-gates aie lofty structures, with comfortable 
quarters on either side for officers, and are so wide that four 
or five men could ride through them abreast. They aie each 
defended by.a curtain built in the same way as the outer wall. 
Inside the cantonment is an open space quite clear of buildings, 
exactly answermg to an English barrack-square, and on this 
20,000 men might be paraded with room to spare. To the right, 
on the hillside, is the small village of Bemarn, with the usual 
flat-roofed houses, burnt brown by the sun, and with but little 
sign of life in 1t. The novel feature in this cantonment is the 
arrangement of the barrack-rooms. At about 20 feet from the 
outer wall, and parallel to it, is built a range of rooms, extending 
along the three sidos of the place. Each room would hold at a 
pinch twenty men, and there are some hundreds of these dor- 
mitories, which are snug enough even for a variable climate such 
as this, Along their front is a narrow verandah-like space, pucca 
brick pillars and arches supporting the flat mud,xoof, which rests 
on strong beams and unhewn poles. This arrangement has o 
vory pleasing effect when viewed from within the cantonment, the 
regularity of the arches and thew suppoits grouped in thiees 
‘before each room, with a wider span then following, giving the 
appearance of a long colonnade. Broad staircases lead at certain 
intervals to the roof of the barracks, which would give, a second 
line of tausketry fire in resisting any attempt to storm, Open 
spaces are left at rare intervals between the rooms to admit of the 
passage of men and guns to the outer wall. Altogether this 
fortified camp could, if properly victualled and garrisoned, be 
defended for an indefinite poriod against any force without 
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atillery. The water-supply is from streams diverted from tho 
fields and canied by low culverts undeineath the walls: but 
if this were cut off, wells, no doubt, could be sunk to supply the 
deficiency. From the absence of trocs, and the utter barrenness 
of the space enclosed by the walls, with tho stony hills in the rear, 
the place must be insufferably hot in summer, though at this 
time of the year it would be much better than tents. When 
our cavalry 10de through the gates into the middle of the can- 
tonment there was no sign of an enemy, and it must have 
been deserted many hours before. A fow cartridge papers were 
lying about, and the rude fireplacos of the men wore still 
black with smoke; but beyond this nothing could be seen. In 
one or two places an attempt had been made to burn the bar- 
racks down, but the fire had not obtained sufficient power over 
the timbers for this to be accomplished. Doors and loose wood- 
work had been looted by villagers, who claimed to have put 
the fire out; but their story was a ‘*vory questionable one. 
People were passing freely through the place as we entered, but 
they did not show much inteest in our proceedings. In the 
north-west corner the wall had been paitly blown down, and tho 
ruins of the magazine were strewn in every direction. 

It was upon arriving opposite Sherpur Cantonment that we 
sighted the enemy ; tho Asmai Heights to tho left, overlooking the 
old Afghan quarter of Cabul, being crowded with men. ‘Wo were 
8,000 or 4,000 yards away, and at that distanco they did not con- 
sidor us worth a shot, though their guns could be distinctly geen. 
A halt was called, the cavalry forming up at the farthor ond of 
the cantonment; while General Massy heliographed back to Sir 
F, Roberts the news of the enemy having been found occupying 
a position of strength. We wore told, in roply, that General 
Baker was leaving Beni Hissar with infantry to attack the heights, 
and we accordingly hunied on, skiting the hills and passing 
through gvain-fields and moadows, with here and there a country 
villa in its fertile garden surrounded by huge walls. Our object 
was to roach a break jn tho hills and to pass ovor into the Chardeb:. 
Valley, so as to cut off the enemy from taking the road wltich . 
Igads to Ghazni, Bamian, and Turkistan, We worked sound 
almost on the are of a circle, of which Cabul might be iha,contre, 
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keeping the ridge occupied by the enemy at first on our left rear, 
then on our left, and, finally, on our left front, when we galloped 
through the break we had been making for, near the village of 
Aoshahr, and faced round towards Cabul itself. The rich Chardeh 
Valley was all before us, and we passed down into it, and could 
then see the disposition of the men General Baker was to attack. 
We had learned that they numbered three regiments and had 
eloven guns in position, and this information was fairly accurate. 
They had 2,000 regulars, besides 700 or 800 untrained men who 
had joined them, and had twelve guns. Videtles were thrown out 
right across the plain, and a rapid reconnaissance made. An old 
vessaldar of Fane’s Horse, who was accompanying us as guide, 
stated that three roads led from the valley and united to form the 
chief road to Bamian. The 5th P.C. were accordingly sent well 
ov to the right to block the road there; two squadrons were sent 
back into Sherpur plain to watch a path leading down from the 
hills in that dircetion ; another squadron returned a mile and a 
half to Aoshahr, so as to prevent the fugitives escaping along the 
crest of the hills down the dip we had passed through; while the 
General and Staff 1emained in the open with the rest of the 
cavalry, including the 9th Lancers. We had mounted signallers 
with us, and heliographic communication was opened with the 
high Takht-i-Shah Peak overlooking the Bala Hissar Ridge. 
Captain Straton thence signalled down that the enemy’s working 
partios had been strengthening their sungar on the Asmai Hill, 
and that some of General Baker’s troops were on the same side 
of the ridge as ourselves. We could see the enemy distinctly on 
the hillside, and at its foot was their camp, made up of forty or fifty 
tents. Theso were close to the village of Dehmazung, half-hidden 
by orchards, and a gun was slued round and pointed at us as soon 
as we appeared. The 9th Lancers withdrew 1,000 yards just as 
the enemy fired a few shells at ouf videttes. The shells buried 
themselves in the soft ground and never exploded. We could not 
push farther forward, as deep watercourses cut up tho fields at 
every few score yards, and the rows of closely planted willow-trees 
along these would have bioken any cavalry formation. In the various 
villages, too, large bodies of the enemy were gathered, who could 
have shot our horsemen down from the towers and walls without 
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at all exposing themselves, A narrow road to the left led along 
the foot of the hills to the enemy’s camp, but only three men 
could have gone abreast, and 1t was commanded on the left and 
front by the guns, and on the right by ithe troops in Dehmazung, 
underneath the walls of which 1t passed. Ata quartor Lo four we 
heard the first gun fired, and from that timo to dark we watchod 
for the infantry attack to devclop. Some of tho 92nd Tighlanders 
were seen to our 1ight centie among the trees of a village a mile 
from Dehmazung, and asmall party of the 9th Lancers was sent 
by General Massy to open communication with them. These 
found the enemy swarming in the orchards they had to pass 
through, and after being fired upon from sevoral walls they had to 
return. The mountain guns with General Baker, posted upon the 
high ridge commanding the Bala Hissar, were shelling the Asmai 
Heights lined by the enemy, whose guns 1eturned the fire shot for 
shot. Having twelve guns to General Baker’s two mountain guns, 
they had much the best of it, though the range was so long that 
little real damage was done on either side. Tho ridges upon 
which this shell practice was going on form the dofonces of Cabul 
from attack fom the Bamian direction, Running up from the 
Bala Hissar, and following every dip and rise of the hillside, is a 
strong wall ten or twelvo feet high, pierced for musketry. This 
wall is continued at right angles along the crost of tle Sherdorwaza 
Ridge and down the precipitous hillside of the gorge through 
which the Cabul River runs. It ends a fow yards from the brokon 
arches of a bridge spanning tho stream—at tlis time reduced to 
very small dimengions, by being largely drawn upon for inrigation 
purposes in the Chadeh Valloy—but begins at onco on the opposite 
side of the iiver. A, strong tower, with a base of stones fifteon 
feet high, raised on the solid rock, is the stating point on this, 
the northern side of the river, and the wall zig-zags up just in 
the same way as that in continuation of the upper Bala Hissar. 
The line of fortification extends along tho hill top, and thon tums 
down for some distance along a spur facing towards Sherpur. On 
the crest of this ridge (the Asmai Heights), three white standards: 
were flying near the guns of the enemy, who had one heavy pleqer 
on the summit, the report of which made the bark of the moun-, 
tain guns sound quite contemptiblo. The line of fire on both sides 
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was ab tight angles to the bod of the Cabul Rivor, the shells flying 
over the gorge and bursting on the opposing heights. From our 
position in the plain below we could watch the artillery and judge 
preity accurately as to the fail of the shells, and it was annoying 
to see that as it was ‘ end-on ” firing, the enemy were receiving but 
little injury. Their policy was plainly to hold on till nightfall and 
to atlempt to escape under cover of daikness; and as the sun 
sank slowly behind us, it became obvious that unless the infantry 
attack was soon delivered, they would succeed only too well. Our 
chagrin was great that there were not guns with our cavalry, as 
we could sec men in little clusters of 50 or 100 lying under the 
lee of the rocks on our side of the ridge, perfectly sheltered from 
General Bakey’s shells. General Massy had applied for horse 
artillery before leaving Beni Hissar; but it was reported that the 
country he would have to pass over was cut up by deep irrigation 
channels which would hinder the guns from keeping up with the 
cavalry, It was decided thorefore not to send out artillery. With 
a couple of R.H.A. guns we could have made the enemy’s camp 
aud the hillside quite untenablo, and the 2,800 men gathered 
there would cither have had to come down into the plain, where 
our cavalry would have chosen their own ground to charge them, or 
to take refuge in Cabul city, which they could easily have reached. 
An old native officer, a Cabuli, who saw sorvice in the Mutiny, 
was much struck with our plan of cutting off the retreat; and 
when ho saw the cavalry debouch into the’ Chardeh plain, he said 
in his fervent thankfulness :—‘‘ God has delivered these budmashes 
into your hands even as the Embassy was delivered into theirs.” 
And it certainly did seem as if these three regiments, which were 
said io have been chief in the attack upon the handful of mon 
under Sir Louis Cavagnari in the Bala Hissar, were about to be 
exterminated. But night fell, and still our infantry attack was 
not delivored. General Massy ordered his videttes and the chain 
of cavalry tobe maintained until it was quite dark, so as to induce 
the enemy to believe tho cordon would be maintained during the 
night; but he would not run the risk, in such an awkward coun- 
try, of his men being shot down in detail. He therefore withdrew 
them eventually within two or three of the rude forts in the plain , 
and waited for daylight. It seemed almost hopeless to intercept 
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in the darkness men who had a valley six or seven miles across, 
with hills on either side, to escape by. That they did escape is 
now a cause of much heartburning in the force. If, hke Joshua, 
we could have made the sun stand still, say, for orly two hours, 
the day would have been as grand a success as the 6Lh at Charasia: 
asit was, it can only be looked upon as ono of great disappoint- 
ment to all concerned. 

The only troops available for despatch with General Baker wore 
320 of the 92nd Highlanders, two companies of the 72nd High- 
landers, and seven companies of the 28rd Pioneers. With these 
were two mountain guns and one Gailing. The road up to the 
ridge commanding the Bala Hissar and the passage over the Kotal 
down into the Chardeh Valley were so difficult, that although this 
force moved out of Beni Hissar at noon, it was a quarter to four 
before the mountain gans got into action, and it was some time 
later before the 92nd Highlanders reached the village to the wes 
of Dehmazung. The enomy were in greater forco than was ex- 
pected, and as the 92nd men were unsupported, they were ordered 
to wait for reinforcements bofore making any attack. They wero 
directed to take up a position on ® spur of the Sherderwaza 
Heights, parallel to the Cabul River, and this they did without 
loss, although the encmy opened fire from two breech-loading 
field~pieces in their camp. The shells and round-shot were pitched 
too high, and greatly amused our men. Marksmon were posted at 
sheltered points, and their aim was so good that the Afghans soon 
retired from these two guns, leaving thom in the open. The two 
companies of the 72nd wero'al this timo on the hillside nearest 
to Beni Hissar, ahd the 28rd was in resorvo. A gun in the towor 
I have montioned fired occasionally, and the Gatling was tried at 
this; but the drum hitched after a few rounds, and the gun had 
to cease firing. General Baker had made up his mind to attack 
the instant his reinforcements—consisting of a wing of the 67th, 
two companies of the 5th Ghoorkas, and four more mountain 
guns—arrived. These, however, did not reach him until half- 
past five, and it was then quite hopeloss to think of storming tho: 
heights in the dusk. The troops accordingly bivouacked where * 
they stood, and a very cold night they had of it. Goneral Mao-' 
phergon arrived at 6.80 a.m. with the remainder of the 67th, the 
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28th P.N.L, and four horse artillery guns on elaphants. He 
started with some infuntry and guns to follow Gonoral Massy. 
There is no doubt the enemy began evacuating their position as 
soon as it was dark; and when a stiong patrol crept into their 
camp at midnight they found all had fled. Gans, tents, camp 
oquipage, &e., fell into our hands. Seven bodies were found 
buried on the heights, and three others were lying on the rocks. 
Whother the fugitives carricd off others, we have no means of telling. 
There were no casualties on our side. General Baker sent informa- 
tion to General Massy of the flight of the onemy, and the cavalry 
started off on the Bamian Road at 5.80 a.m, but only one small 
party of twenty-one was overtaken on the Kotal-i-Takht. These 
took refuge on a low hill and fought desperately, the good luck of 
surroundimg and shooting them down falling to the 5th P.C. 
The single combat between Rahmat Ali, a native officer, and the 
leader of the party, was a pretty piece of business. The Afghan 
tried to escape on a fast pouy, but was overtaken by Rahmat Ali, 
who, after warding off two blows from his opponent's tudwar, got 
well down upon the man’s head. Unluckily his sword snapped at 
the hilt, but the blow had knocked the fugitive off his horse, and 
he was pistolled before he could recover himself, It was the 
hardest day’s work the cavalry have had for a long time, over thirty- 
six miles being covered in the day. The men were without food 
both days they were out, but they bchaved splendidly, not a 
grumble being heard. For instance, the 9th Lancers started 
on the morning of the 8th, after having received one loaf to every 
three men. They carried no food, as only a reconnaissanco was 
intended, and at night some shecp were killed for them, and they 
tried to cat the flesh after roasting the auimals whole. Thoy had 
nothing but their swords to use in cutting up the carcases, and 
they found it quite impossible to eat the flosh; so on the 8th they 
went suppeiless to bed. On the 9th they were in the saddle from 
5 a.m. to 9 p.m. (when they reached, this camp), and the pursuit 
and return wero made in such quick time that again there 
was no chance of their getling food. Horses and men of all the 
rogimonts out with General Massy were quite exhausted when they 
at last reached their quarters here. Some score of horses were loston 
the road, having literxlly died in harnoss. There was no slacknoss 
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in the pursuit when once it bogan, but the encmy had too great a 
start to be overtaken, and it now scems probable they dispersed to 
the hills and made for their homes, many doubtless taking refuge 
in the city. One piece of experience was eortainly gained, and 
that was that the villagers aboyt Cabul are hostile to us almost to 
aman. Five of them belonging to Aoshahr were made an ex- 
ample of by Colonel Ross, of the 14th Bengal Lancers, They 
trencherously fired into the Lancors, aftor having salaamed to 
them as they passed. The ruffians were capiured with their guns 
still in their hands, and were shot without further parley. It is only 
by such ‘severity, and by taking no prisonors in action, that any 
impression can be made upon the Afghan mind. Such prisoners 
as are brought in are tried by a military commission, and the great 
majority are shot, There is just a fear that too much leniency 
may be shown, as the work is rather distasteful to British officers ; 
but as we are an “ avenging army,” scruples must be cast aside. 
The army moved into this camp yesterday afternoon, It was 
only about a four miles’ march from Beni Hissar, and the 72nd 
were left in charge of all stores that could not be got off by the 
transport animals in the day. On the night of the 8th thero was 
some lively firing by small bodies of budmashes, who tried to 
shoot down men on picquet and sentry duty; but, as is usual, the 
bullets did no mischief. Last night there was news of what 
threatened to be .a better organized attack by local villagers and 
tribesmen, Mounted sowars, it seems, were sont round to the 
tribes in this neighbourhood asking them to gather in force and to 
attack the camp, as much loot could be got, and only a few mon 
had been left in camp, The exemplary soverity wo have shown in 
shooting all the men caught in arms against us, deterred the 
villagers. from combining together, and no attack was made, Tho 
72nd had drawn in their camp well undor the walls of a garden 
overlooking the ground, and had formed a kind of laager with 
flour bags, &e., but not a shot was fired all night. The 72nd were 
ready for any number of assallanis, and from behind their bami- 
eades of flour bags they would havo read tho Afghans as sharp a 
lesson ag the Zulus recoiyed when trying to storm the mealie | 
redoubt at Rorke’s Drift. The whole of the stores were brought 
in here to-day. The 5th Ghoorkas hold the ridge overlooking the 
. B 
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Bala Hissar, and the 5th Punjab Cavalry are in the Shorpur 
Cantonmont, to prevent the barracks there being destroyed by the 
local peasants for the sake of the woodwork and other material. 
Tn two or threo days we shall probably move into the Bala Hissar, 
in which five months’ provisions aye to be stored. The erty is 
quiet, and the camp is quite thronged with petty tradors, who bring 
in food, clothing, &c., for sale, and move freely among our troops. 
Sir Frederick Robeits inspected the She:pur Camp and the 
captured guns to-day, but no movement of troops took place. In 
a short time a small force under General Gough will march back 
to the Phutargardan to re-opon communications in that direction, 
pending further news of the Khyber Force, whose advance seems 
to be very slow owing to transport difficultios. . 
“ Cabul itself is quite open to us now, and we can enter it when- 
ever we choose. The guns captured on the Asmai ridge were six 
ficld-pieces and six mountain guns. Two field-picces were also 
found in camp, and an immense store of ammunition. Thirty 
camels, four clephants, and several mules anc ponics also fell into 
our hands. 

It 1s now well established that the leadeis of the mutincors aro 
the Amir’s most trusted friends. Kushdil Khan, who was sent 
spécially by him to meet Cavagnari at Shutargardan, was a pro- 
minent leader both at Charasia and on the heights yesterday. 

ahomed Jan, a goneral in Yakub’s army, and of some importance 

mong the powerful Wardak section of the Southern Ghilzais, is 
lso mentioncd. There is no doubt of concealed action among 
the Amir’s officers, and unluckily none of the leadors have boon 
taken. Sirdar Nek Mahomed Khen is really the head of all, Tt 
now appears that only one quartor of the magazine in the Bala 
Hissar waslooted, and there are now in that fortress abouttwenty-six 
guns in perfect order and several rockets, old presents of tho Indian 
Government. Nawab Khan, colonel of artillery, camo in yester- 
day to know what orders Genetal Roberts had to give ahout them, 
and was told they were to remain there for the present. No one 
. Gan suppose any captured guns will be given to the Amit, who is 
still with us, 

Tt was rumoured that 800 sepoys had kept together in a bddy, 

but this story is now said to be false, all having dispersed except 
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100 who escorted their leador, Mahomed Jan, towards Turkiglan, 
The three regiments al Ghazni ato reported to be only five miles 
out of that place, while four days ago our forco-from Candahar 
was at Makr, four long marches from Ghazni. The cnemy has 
been extremely well informed of all our movements, though their 
source of information cannot be absolutely fixed upon. Regular 
news was probably given by some of the Amir’s retainers, who 800 
all that goes on in our camp. 

The political situation shows no development; the Amir coin. 
ciding in all that is done, now that the flight of the mutincers has 
removed his apprehension of Cabul being sackod, If the attack 
on the 8th had been made earlier in the day, the only outlet for 
Mahomed Jan and his 2,000 troops would have been to Cabul 
itself.* The city would then of course have been taken by storm, 
and, as Sir Frederick Roberts said in his proclamation, we could 
not have been held responsible for the consequences. At present 
the strictest orders prevail against any one entering the city, which 
pethaps even now may harbour many mutineers, 


CHAPTER V. 


Visit to the Resideney—Deseription of the Bala Hissar—The Ruins of the Resident 
Probable Plan of the Attack and Dofenco—Tho Amir’s Palace—Formal Occupation , 
of the Bala Missa, and Proclamation to the People of Cabul—The Punishment of 
the City---Arrest of the Amir’s Ministers—Text of the Proclamation. 


Camp Stam Suna, 11th October. 


To-pay. Sir Fredorick Roberts and his Staff visited tho ruins of 
the Rosidency within the walls of the Bala Hissar. The visit was 


* General Masgy’s withdrawal of his patrols was severely criticized, and capital was * 
afterwards made out of 16 by the military authoities in India. As showing how utterly 
holpless the troopeis would have boem in the darkness to check an enemy, I may quote 
wy own experience. On tho morning of the 9th I rode fiom General Massy’s force to 
jom General Bakei, taking an Afghan guide, and wo sowars as escort. Thnumerable 
watercourses had to be jumped, and both sowars wore left behind in the ditches, My 
Lords. had neaily to swim one stream, and the atiam and toil of elimbing up the Banks 
welts such thatI lost even the felt mumdah fiom under my saddle. The willow+trdées 
Thing the stream were also great obstacles to hoises and men, even inslaylighb, 
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made quiotly and unostontatiously, only a sufficient escort being 
taken to guard against such accidents as a ghazi running amuck, 
ora handfal of quondam robela making an attack upon the leader 
of tho army that has punished them. Thore is so much of 
historical intorest attaching to the fortress which guards Cabul, 
and this intovest has, boon so intensified by late events, that all of 
us who rodo from Camp yesterday were full of expectation ag to 
what wo wore likely to see. Following for half a mile the 
Jollalabad Road, lined on both sides with closcly-planted trees, we 
tmmnod sharply to tho lofi whon nearing the city, and were soon 
underneath the walls of the Bala Hissar 1iself. The shallow bed 
of tho moat supposed to surround the city is nearly dry, and the 
road runs only a few yards from the foot of the rock against which 
the walls are reared. The masonry is crumbling to decay, but 
there are still signs of great stability in it, and the natural features 
of the giound have been so utilized that precipitous face of 80 
or 40 fect is presented to any enemy. This is on the eastern gide 
to the right of the entrance-gaie, just where Shere Ali’s palace, 
” with its zonana, tops the wall. The road rises some 10 or 12 feet 
to the gate itself, which must once have been of enormous strength, 
ag solid masonry 20 feet thick still romains. Here, again, there 
is evidence of rnin, the inner supports having crumbled away and 
the defensive position overhead lost its protecting parapets. The 
lower Bala Hissar once entered, one comos upon the usual narrow 
winding Janos and commfnplace mud buildings of all eastern 
cilios, The place looks filthy and uncared fox, and the doorways 
leading 1o tho courts of the tumblo-down housgs give a view of 
squalor and dilapidation suggestive of worse to follow. Tho few 
shops are misorable specimens of their kind, and their owners are 
in keeping with the gcnoral associations of the place. There is 
nothing bottor to describe than dust, dirt, and dreaviness, on every 
“hand; and cven the small square, where a few guns were stand- 
ing in front of a dozen dirly tents uged by the gunners, gave as 
little idea of the interior of a fortress as a few grains of sand 
would of a2 desert. Six field-pieces and as many mountain guns 
were parked in the squaro, This was part of tho artillory quartors, 
and a few guunors with a irumpeoter were standing near tho guns. 
The men wore no uniform and looked like unwashed coolies. They 
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saluted as Sir Frederick Roberts rode up, and the trumpeter 
welcomed us by blowing monotonously for several minutes upon 
his instrument. 

It must be more than thirty-five years since Buitish infantry 
marched through the filthy streets of this much-yaunted citadel ; 
and our only regret was that they had now entered it so peacefully, 
Sir Fiedevick Roberts was accompanicd by the Mustaufi, the 
Wazir, and Daoud Shah, the Commander-in-Chief, After a fow 
yinutes’ stay in this square, we retraced our steps and entered a 
narrow lane with a high wall on the right, shutting in the Amir’s 
garden. On the left were the stables in which the horses of the 
Royal household were tethered in the opeii air, rude bins being 
made in the mud walls on a pattern which is common where 
Atghan cavalry are quartered. The lane led to the high ground 
on which the buildings assigned to Sir Louis Cavagnari and his 
companions stood. From this the city could be seon lying at our 
feet, to the north. 

Our first view of the Residency was of the rear wall, still intact, 
but blackened on the top where the smoke from the burning ruins 
had swept across. At each angle whore the side walls joined were 
‘seen the loop-holes from which the fire of the little force on the 
‘roof had been directed against the overwhelming numbors attack- 
ing them. Every squaie foot round these loop-holes was pitted 
with bullet-marks, the balls having out doeply into the hard mud 
plaster, The western wall, which faced towards the Upper Bala 
Hissar, commanding it, was scarred with these marks, proving 
only too well lww severe had been the fire from the higher level 
occupied by the mutineers in the Arsonal. At this end the 
Residency was of three stories, but the present wall does not 
indicate the height of more than two, the upper part having 
collapsed when the fire obtained a mastery over the building. A 
lane six or eight feet wide runs between this wall and the buildings 
on the right in which the Gnides were quartered. Plans hitherto 
published have made the Residency and these quarters one look ; 
but this is a mistake ; they were quite distinct. 

Riding along the lane we came to the southern end of the 
Residency, built upon the edge of the wall looking towards Beni 
Hissar, and here were two graves marked by neatly-piled stones in 
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Mussulman fashion, cach with its head-stone, but no inscription. 
Whother any bodies are buried beneath remains to bo seen; it is 
suspected these neat mounds may have been raised as “a blind.” 
Tho Kotwal stated that two sahibs were buricd there, Lieutenant 
Flamilion and Mr, Jenkyns; but this does not coincide with the 
story told by:-Taimus, a sowar of the Guides, who says the bodies 
were buried somo distance to the west of the Residency. Passing 
through a narrow gateway, half-blocked with rubbish, just in rear 
of theso graves, wo entered the main court of the Residency, and 
were soon thoroughly able to appreciate the fate of its defenders. 

The southern end on our right hand was standing untouched, and 
consisted of rooms built on wooden pillars so as to form a kind of 
oblong pavilion. The mud basement is three or four feet from the 
ground, and the whole structure, except a few partition walls and 
tho roof, is of wood, and, from the dryness of the climate, very 
inflammable. It is neatly whitewashed, and the upper rooms, 
being open on both sides, must be cool and pleasant. These were 
Sir Louis Cavagnari’s quarters, and from them the rich Cabul 
plain beneath can be seon stretching away to the Tezin Hills. 
The courtyard of the Residency is about 90 feet square, and at its 
northern end, where formerly stood a three-storied building like 
that I have just described, are nothing but the baie walls, blackened’ 
and scarred by fire, and a huge heap of rubbish, the ruins of the 
walls and roof which fell in as the woodwork was destroyed. 
Portions of the partition Walls still remain, jutting sullenly out 
from the mass of débris, and these only serve to make the place 
more desolate. The whitewashod walls on the lef; are here and 
there bespatiered with blood, and on theraised basement on which tho 
building stood are the romains of a large fire, the half-chared 
benras still resting amongthe ashes. The ruins are still smoulder- 
ing. Whether, as suggested, any bodies were burned there, is 
still an unsettled point; but in one room into which I went there 
can be no doubt fire had been used for such a purpose. The 
ashes were in the middle of. the chamber, and near them were two 
skulls and a heap of human bones , Still fetid. It would seem as 
if a desperate struggle had taken place in this room, the blood- 
stains on the floor and walls being clearly discernible. The skulls 
are to be examined by surgeons, as it is possible they may be 
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those of Europeans. The Residency was looted so thoroughly, 
that not even a peg has been left in the walls. In Sir Louis 
Cavagnari’s quarters the windows overlooking the Bala. Hissar 
wall have beon torn out even to the sashes, and a few bits of glass 
on the floor alone remain of them. The chintz hangings and 
purdabs haye been stripped away, a fluttering bit of coloured rag 
on a stray nail being the only sign of such chee:folness as these 
once gave. Bare cross-poles and rafters, floors rough with dirt and 
defiled with filth, staring white walls with here and there a bullet- 
mark—such are the oncdé comfoitable quarters of our Envoy. 
The view over the Cabul plain is still as peacoful as when poor 
Jenkyns desc.ibed it so enthusiastically ; but all else is changed. 
The one consolation is that a British army is oncamped within 
gunshot of the walls. 

It is still difficult to make ont tho point at which the mutincers 
obtained entry into the Residency buildings, unless it was by a 
hole in the eastern wall, a little to the right of a small doorway load- 
ing to a lower range of houses adjoining. Round this hole are 
scores of bullet-holes, and their direction scoms to show that the 
defenders on the roof fired down as the men stroamed in, in the 
vain hope of checking them befoi they could rush forward and 
set fire to the woodwork. Onco the lower part of the thioo- 
storied building was in flames, nothing could save the brave men 
on the roof, as all retreat was cut off. We viewod tho scono of 
desolation for some time from the roof of Sir Louis Cavaguari’s 
quarteis; and Genoral Roberts gave ordors that nothing should be 
disturbed until careful skciches had beon made of the interior of 
the Residency and its sunoundings. Caroful excavations for 
bodies will also be made among the ruins. It is absurd to talk of 
the Residency being a safe place for a garrison; it is commandod 
completely from the walls of the Arsenal in the Upper Bala 
Hissar, and also from the roofs of some high houses to the south- 
west. In addition, houses closely adjoin it on the eastern side ; 
and an attacking party sapping the walls would have perfoct cover 
in this direction the whole time: this may account for the brea b, 
in the walls through which T have suggested the mutineers mit g 
their rush. Riding into the quaiters occupied by the Guides 
escort, an the western side of the lane, I found but fow bullet- 
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_ marks on the walls, Facing was a high door firmly closed and 
soomingly uninjured; but on going into the Sikh quarters on my 
right, and following broad passage which turned at right angles 
towards the wall, a huge breach was visiblo. This wasswhere the 
Afghans had blown in the gate after Licutenant Hamilton’s noble, 
but ineffectual, efforts to check them. Throe times he charged 
out, killing many mon with his sword and pistol, but what could 
one hero do against a» mob of fanatics? No doubt when it was 
seen that a breach was made the Guides withdrew to the Residency 
proper, and there made the last stand, first in the courtyard guard- 
ing the doors and afterwards on the roof. 

On returning we siayed for a short time in the Amir’s garden, 
where fruit and tea were served to us, Afterwards we visited Shere 
Ali’s palace on the wall near the gate. Two or three dark passages 
had to be traversed before a staircase was gained which led to hig 
State rooms. Persian carpets of value were spread in two rooms, 
in the second of which hung gaudy glass chandeliers, while on 
the ground (as if purposely+placed out of harm’s way) was a 
collection of glassware of sorts showing all the colours of the rain- 
bow. A few cheap prints, including one of the Ozar Alexander, 
hung on the walls, and on o chir near was a Graphic folded so as 
to show a portrait of Cavagnari. On taking this up I came across 

“a diary of Sir Louis Cavagnari’s, which seemed to have been used 
chiefly for recording lists of visits and visitors. The book was 
‘handed over to Major Hastings, Two or three maps of Central 
Asia were also among the papers; but itis doubtful to. whom they 
belonged. 


Camp Sram Sune, 12th October. 


This morning the first formal declaration of our occupation of 
Cabul was made by tho troops taking possessi h of the Bala 
Hissar, followed by a durbar, at which the terms imposed upon 
the city were announced. As I have before said, there was 
nothing to hinder us marching into the fortress the day after the 
battle of Charasia, for our cavalry videttes were within 200 yards 
‘of the walls, and not a sentry could be seen within the fortifica- 
tions. They had been abandoned in hot haste by the mutineers, 
who had first of all drawn off to the Sherpur cantonments and 
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thence betaken themselves to the Asmai Heights, from'which they 
Hed on the evening of the 8th. But thore was no occasion for 
haste: our camp on the Siah Sung Ridge dominates the city, and 
we could have ‘shelled it at our leisure if any signs of discontent, 
or an armed rising, had beon observed. Besidos, in dealing with 
Afghans, there is always the element of treachery to be considerod, 
and it was not impossible that mines might have beon laid ready 
to be sprung if we occupied the place precipitately. The explosion 
of the magazine at Sherpur, on the night of the 7th, had shown 
the desperate character of the men we were fighting against, and ° 
it was well to be on our guard againsi any surprise. Ik ig 
impossible to say what vast stores of gunpowder may bo hidden 
in the Upper Bala Hissar, where the Arsenal buildings are situated; 
and until we have thoroughly examined the godowns and vaults 
within the walls we are in the position of “ playing with fire,” 
which may at any moment pass beyond our control. Sir F, 
Roberts's visit to the ruinsof the Residency yesterday went off quietly 
enough, and the fortress seeméd deserted, save for the fow Afghan 
residents in the houses within the outer wally; but a few reckless 
men may still lurk about waiting for an opportunity to work serious 
mischief. 

This morning all the troops in camp paraded at eleven o’clock and 
marched down with bands playing to the Jellalabad Road, which . 
they at once lined on either side. The men were arrayed in 
their gayest uniforms; and although many wero worn and travel- 
stained, the general appearance of all the regiments was very 
smart and soldjerlike. At noon word was brought to Sir F, 
Roberts that all was ready, and, accompanied by his Staff and 
Brigadier-Generals Massy, Macpherson, Baker, and Hugh Gough, 
and Major-General Hills, he rode down the Siah Sung Ridge, and 
took the road to the Bala Hissar. The cavalry lined the road. for 
the first half-mile nearest to camp, the lances of the 14th Bengal ! 
Lancers glittering among the branches of the trees until they’ 
merged into the-line of sabres of the 12th Bengal Cavalry, whi? 
looked none the worse for thoir late hard ride on the Bamian Boni 
Two rows of crimson turbans marked where the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry were drawn up; while the handful of 9th Lancers, 
gorgeous as on a parade at home, closed the cavalry array. Tirst 
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"in the infantry line wore the scarlet coals of the 28th Native 
Infantry, contwaslting vividly with the dull khaki uniform of the 
28rd Pioncers—as fine a fighting and working regiment as ever 
drew batta. The mountain guns were next in order, looking down 
oach other’s muzzles from either side of the road; while flanking 
them were the 5th Punjab Infantry, well known for good service 
on the frontier. The 7th Company of Sappers and Miners, 
stalwart men, bestrapped with spade and shovel, were then passed ; 
while near them wore the two Gatling guns, quite over- 
powered by their neighbours, the nine-poundors of G-3 Battery of 
Royal Artillery, which made themselves heard with good effect at 
Charasia. The Highland regiments, forming two living walls 
stietching far away towards the city, were the great representatives 
of Biitish Infantry ; the 92nd Gordon Highlanders, kilted and 
gaitered, resting on the 72nd, more warmly clad in tartan trews. 
Nothing could exceed the splendid form in which these 1egiments 
turned out, the bronzed and beaided faces of the soldiers showing 
that but few ‘six-year mon” were in their ranks. The F-A 
Battery of Royal Horse Artillery was diawn up in ao field just off 
the road, ready to fire the salute, and the post of honour next to 
the gate was assigned to the senior 1egiment, the 67th Foot, a 
well-set-up body of men, equal to any amount of work. On the 
ridge abovo the fortress we could see the dark figures of the 5th 
Choorkas, six companies of which had moved down and occupied 
the Upper Bala Hissar. As the General rode slowly down the 
long line of troops, the trumpets of the cavalry brayed out a 
fanfare and the band of oach infartry 1ogiment played right 
heartily, the men piesenting arms wilh automatic precision. A 
halt was callod just below the entrance tothe Bala Hissar ; and as 
the Union Jack was run up ovor the gateway by some red-jackets 
of the 67th, the first gun, of the royal salute of thirty-one, was 
fired by the Horse Artillory. At the same instant the opening 
bars of the National Anthem were heard as the bands struck .up, 
the shrill pipes of the Highlanders ringing out above the din, 
The sight was a most impressive one, the sun lighting up the 
double line along which 4,000 bayonets sparkled, and throwing 
into bold relief the daiker forms of mon and horses where the 
cavalry were drawn up. In the background were the brown slopes 
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. of the Sinh Sung Ridge, crowned by tho white lmes of tents which 


marked our camp, then almost deserted. Only ‘a fow spectators 
from the city clustored on the road from the Lahore Gate, and 
watched the spectacle, the mass of the people ae sullenly 
‘ within the walls. 

The smoke of the first threo or four guns had not aeee off 
when the company of the 67th nearest the gate faced round, and, 
followed by their band, marched into the Bala Hissar—the first 
British regiment that had entered its narrow streets since 1842, 
(It is worthy of record that the “‘ quick-step’’ played by the 67th 
is the same as that of the ill-fatod 44th-Regiment, not a man of 
which escaped to tell the tale of the disastrous retreat from Cabul 
which Pollock avenged.) Following the band, General Roberis 
and his little train of mounted men rode into the fortross, and 
took their way through its narrow streets to the Amir'’s garden 
under the walls of the Upper Bala Hissar. At either end of 


‘this garden, which is now merely a neglected wildcrness, are two 


of the ordinary wooden native pavilions, the one to the south 
containing what is called the ‘Audience Chamber.” This is 
approached by a flight of dirty wooden stairs, and is about. twenty 
feet above the ground-level. The chamber is quite open on the 
side facing the garden, so that a crowd below could be addressed 
from it, and it also gives a good view over the city, with its back- 
ground of high hills. The room was soon filled with the gay, 
uniforms of the General and his Staff and such officors as were \ 
not on duty with their regimonts, and then the Durbar began, the 
Cabul Sirdars crgwding in ata signal, and pressing forward to make 
their saleams to their latest conqueror. It was intended that the 
Amir should have accompaniod General Roberts into the Bala 
Hissar; but at the last momont he pleaded indisposition, and 
was excused.* His eldest son, the hoir-apparent, was .sent 
instead. - He is a child of five or six years of age, with a monkey- 
ish cast of face, which not even the glitter and colour of hig 
bizarre coat and hat, gorgeous in green and gold, could soften or 
vender at all prepossessing. The youngstor was of little account; 
being squeezed against the wooden framework ‘of the pavilion ‘by 


* Tt was not made known until aftowards that Yakub Khan had placed hig résigh 
nation in the hands of Sur F, Roberts, 
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the greasy Sirdars, who could not control themselves *in their 
eagorness lo pay their respects. Tho General was not at all 
cordial in his reception of them; and it was not surprising, 
for a moro servile or repulsive audience could not have -been 
selected. Scarcely a face was visible that was not stamped with 
the marks of sensuality, and where age had softened these, it 
had replaced them by deeper lines of cunning and deception. 
There was a look of subdued malice in one or two faces, min- 
gled with expectant fear of what terms were about to be imposed 
upon Cabul. The full figure of Daoud Shah, the late Comman- 
der-in-Chief, stood out prominently from the bunnah-like crowd 
about him, and, both in figure and bearing, he contrasted 
favourably with the sirdars. He was clothed simply in a long 
grey coat, belted at the waist; while the perspiring crowd of 
his follows boasted garments of silk and beautifully-dyed clothes, 
some of the coats of many colours being so startling as to make 
ono almost colour-blind. There was one thin red line, however, 
which never moved ; it wasthdt formed by some twonty men of 
the 67th, who, with fixed bayonets, were standing to “ attention” 
at the back of the narrow room, stolid sentinels at their posts, 
Below, the rest of the two companies were formed up, and the 
band played some lively ‘‘troops,’—the airs played at the 
trooping of the colours. When these came to an end, a little 
space was cleared abqut the General, who read out the Proclam- 
ation, by which the punishment of Cabul was made known. It 
was translated, sentence by sentence, by the munshi of Major 
Tlastings, Political Officer, and was listoned to iy perfect silence, 
the only token of approval being given by an old ressaldar. of 
‘Hodson's Horse, now enjoying his pension among his native 
orchads of Cabul. This man, with his breast decorated with 
medals earned by servicein India, cried out emphatically ‘‘ shabash!” 
when one or two seniences meeting out punishment to the rebels 
were read, andit was clear all-his sympathy was with us; for, 
with o true soldier’s instinct, he could not forgive the cowardice of 
the attack upon the Residency by an armed rabble, bent upon 
taking the lives of a few mon who were their guests. The sirdars 
seemed relieved when they heard Cabul was not to be destioyed, 
and the disaimament of the population and the fine that had to 
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be paid must have appeared to them small punishment so long as 
their city and fortress were left untouched. When the Proclama- 
tion had been read through, they were summarily dismissed, the 
Wazir, the Mustanfi, Yahiya Khan (father-in-law of the Amir), 
and his brother, Zakariah Khan, also, being asked to stay, as the 
General wished to speak to them. They doubtléss thought they 
were to be consulted on questions of high policy, but their chagrin 
was great when thoy were told they would have to romain ag 
prisoners until their conduct had been thoroughly investigated, 
They would be confined in separate rooms with sentries over them, 
and beyond one servant they would be forbidden to communicate 
with any of their associates. The Mustaufi fell to telling his beads 
at once, and the others appeared in a very wholesome state of fear. 
It was a startling surprise to them after all the smooth-sailing of 
the past few days, and they are now at leisure to ponder over thew 
double-dealings with the Brifish authority. This bit of by-play 
having been successfully got through, General Roberts left the 
audience chamber, and in a few minutes rode back to camp, the 
67th cheering him right heartily as he passed out of the garden, 
The long line of bayonets, sabres, and lances was traversed‘ at a 
gallop, and Siah Sung camp reached ina few minutes, The 67th’ 
moved into the Bala Hissar and encamped in the Amir’s garden, 
and thus the first day of our triumph ovor Cabul ended as happily 
as it began. Yakub Khan’s tent was removed during the day to, 
the head-quarters’ camp, a guard of honour from tho 72nd High- 
landers keeping strict watch ovor it. 

The following ig the full toxt of the Proclamation :—~ 


ProchaMation to tue Prorte or Canun spy Mayor-Guyenan 
Sin Freprrick Rosrerts, K.C.B., V.C, 


Daren Bana Hissar, CaBuL, 12th October, 1979, 


“ Tn-my Pr oclagnadion of the 8rd October, dated Zerghun Shah, ; 
T informed the people of Cabul that a British army was advancing 
to take possession of the city, and I warned them against offering, 
any resistance to the entry of the troops, and the authority of His 
Highness the Amir. That warning has’ been disregarded, ‘The 
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force undor my command has now reached Cabul, and occupied 
tho Bala Wissar ; but its advance has boen portinaciously opposed, 
and tho inhabitants of the city have takon a conspicuous part in 
the opposition offered. They have therefore bocome rebels against 
His Highness the Amir, and have added to the guilt already in- 
curred by thom i in abolting the murder of the British Envoy and 
of his companions—a treacherous and cowardly crime, which has 
“brought indelible disgrace upon the Afghan people. It would be 
but a just and fitting reward for such misdeeds if tho city of Cabul 
wore now totally destroyed and its very name blotted out. But 
the great Bfitish Government is ever desirous to temper justice 
with mercy, and I now announce to the inhabitants of Cabul that 
the full retribution for their offence will not be exacted, and that 
the city will be spared. Neverthcless it is necessary that they 
should not escape all penalty, and that the punishment inflicted 
should be such as will be felt and remembered. Therefore such of 
the city buildings. as now interfere with the proper military occu- 
pation of the Bala Hissar, and the safety and comfort of the 
British troops to be quartered in it, will be at once levelled with 
the ground ; and further a heavy fine, the amount of which 
will be notified hereafter, will be imposed upon the inhabitants, 
to be paid according to their several capabilities. This punish- 
ment, inflicted upon the whole city, will not, of course, absolve 
from further penalties those whose individual guili may be 
hereafter proved. A full and searching inquiry will be held 
into the circumstances of tho lato outbreak, and all persons con- 
victod of bearing a part in it will be dealt with gecording to their 
deserts. I further give notice to all, that, in order to provide for 
tho restoration and maintenance of order, the city of Cabul and 
the surrounding country to a distance of ten miles aro placed 
under martial law. With the consent of the Amir, a military 
Governor of Cabul will be appointed to administer justice, and to 
punish with a strong hand all evil-doers.. The inhabitants of 
Cabul and of the ncighbouring villages are hereby warned to sub- 
mit to his authority. For the future the carrying of dangerous 
weapons, whether swords, knives, or firearms, within the streets 
of Cabul, or within a distance of five miles from tho city gates, is 
foybidden. After a week from the date of this Proclamation, any 
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¥ 
person found armed within thoso limits will be liable to the penalty 
of death. Persons having in theix possession any articles what- 
soover which formorly belonged to members of the Biitish Em- 
bassy are roquirod to bring them forthwith to the British Camp. 
Anyone neglecting this warning will, if found hereafter in posses- 
sion of any such articles, bo subjoct to the severest penalties. 
Further, all persons who may havo in thoir possession any firo; 
arms or ammunition formerly issued to, or seizod by, tho Afghan 
troops are required to produce thom. For every country-mado 
rille, whether breech or muzzle-loading, » sum of Rs. 8 will bo 
given on delivery; and for every rifle of European manufacture, 
Rs. 5. Anyone found horeafier in possession of suéh weapons 
will be sevorely punished. Finally, I notify that I will give o 
reward of Rs. 50 for the surrender of any person, whether soldier 
or civilian, concorned in tho attack on ihe British Embassy, or for 
such information as may lead directly to his ‘capture. A similar 
sum will be given in case of any porson who may have fought 
against thé British troops, since tho 8rd September last, artd has 
therefore become a rebel against the Amir. If any such person 
so surrendered or captured bo a captain or subaltern officer of the 
Afghan army, the reward will be increased to Rs. 75; and if a 
field officer to Rs. 120.” 


Copies of this Proclamation, printod in tho Persian and Pakhtu 
character, will bo oxtensivoly circulated in Northorn Afghanistan. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
3 


Tho Entry into Cabul—Desmiption of the City--Its Commonplace Features—Sullennest 
of the People—The Order against Intrigues with Afghan Women-—Precautiong 
against Fanaticism—The Bazaars—Subjection of the Oity—Capiure of Twolve 
Guns on the Ghazni Road—Explosion in the Bala Tissar—Death of Captain Shafto 
-~Destruction of Munitions of War—Attack on the Shutargardan—Retygn of 

_* Captured Ordnance. * 


Camp Stan Sune, 18th October. . 


“Caput has been spared, so far as regards the wiping out of its 
name by the destruction of the city; but to-day it has had to 
suffer the humiliation of seeing our troops march triumphantly 
through its streets, and to feel, for the first time for many years, 
that its freedom has passed away. The terms of the +proclama- 
tion, read by Sir F. Roberts in the Bala Hissar yesterday, have 

“been made known to the turbulent populace ; and though they 
have not so far thought fit to surrender their arms, they are wise 
enough to keep them all out of sight for fear of consequences, 
Our troops paraded this morning at ten o’clock, and by eleven the 
cavalry had begun to enter the Lahore Gate to clear the way ry 
the Genoral and his Staff. I described very fully the appearance 
of, the little army yesterday when the Bala Hissar was taken 
possession of, and there is therefore no need to Awell upon their 
bearing Lo-day. * Thoy 4 were as smart and fit as"any martinet of 

_ the old school could have wished, and their steady march through 
the narrow streots and bazaars was as‘ imposing as the spectacle 
of the provious day. A circuit of the city had to be made; and 
by the timo the cavalry were well on their way back to the start- 
ing-point, the last of the infantry filed in. Following closely on 
the heels of the 14th Bengal Lancers, the Major-General com- 
manding rode through the Lahore Gate, and, turning off soon to 
the loft, took the street leading to the Chandaul Bazaar, the 
Hinda and Kizilbash quarter of Cabul. General Macpherson, at 
the bead of the First Brigade, led the infantry; and General 
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Baker, with the Second Brigado, closed the procession. Of course, 
the 67th and 5th Ghoorkas were absont, as they are now garri- 
soning the Bala Hissar.. There was no artillery brought in, as 
tits streets are so tortuous and tho bazaurs so narrow, that it 
would have been difficult for the guns to have worked through, 
~We have not much artillery with us; and, ‘accustomed as the 
Cabul people are to seeing large parks, our threo batteries would 
not have impressed them. 

There has been for so many years such a peculiar interost 
attaching jo the name of Cabul, that one naturally expectod to be 
struck with’ the appearance of the city; and it was therefore dis- 
appointing to find nothing in its features remarkablo or impressive, 
Viewed from the ridge in which we are now cucamped, the town 
presents a mass of mud walls and flat roofs, with trees and gar- 
dens scattered among thom, and belting them on tho north and 
east with rich verdure., To the west the bastions and walls of 
the Bala Hissar, and the double line of fortification ubout the 
Arsenal, stand out in bold relief; the stecp hills to the north and 
south, with the open gorge through which the Cabul River runs, 
forming an imposing background. Apart from these thero are no 
distinctive signs to distinguish the place from any other Raster 
city; in fact, it’ lacks the tall buildings, mosques, and minarets 
‘yitith many a centre of’ Mahomedan fanaticism boasts. Tho 
strong wall which once guarded it and mado it aplace of strength, 
has crumbled away, or been broken down, and in its placo are 
the wretched mud structures called houses, in which it pleasos the 
citizens to live.* There is one landmark,*the tomb of Taimur 
Shah’: its low dome standing out in solitary stato, and only notico- 
able by reason of the dead level of droariness which surrounds it, 
The Cabul River is now dwarfod to u shallow streamlet which o 
child could wade, and the paltry bridges of masonry which span 
it are half ruinous, and of a style which any Western engincer 
would despise. The fact that thoro is a rivor at all is only patent 
when we come suddenly upon it; and though it may in flood-time 
switl along with some attempt at dignity, it is now boneath con- 
tempt. The broad current which roars by Daka, and finally* 
swells the Indus above Atiock, would be angered if it could see its 
parent stream crawling so sluggishly along that even a dhobie’s stone 

si 
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might turn it from its course. Itis not at Cabul a river to be 
proud of, however much it may fertilize the valleys through which 
itruns. It is practical and commonplace, and the latter epithet 
apples with some little reserve to Cabul itself. There is not the 
overwhelming interest aroused as one traverses its streets that 
might be reasonably anticipated; and the picture of its teeming 
life and swarming bazaars has certainly been overdrawn. I do not 
mean to infer that its streets are deserted and its stalls forsaken. 
There are 23,000 houses and some 70,000 people within its 
bounds; but there is no greater sign of active commerce than 
Peshawur and half a dozen other cities of Northern India present 
to a stranger. As itis far from civilization, and is the first and 
last stage between Central Asia and India, accordingly as the 
current of trade sets in either direction, it has drawn to itself 
merchants of vatied nationality, and become an exchange where 
trafficking in Eastern and Western goods goes on side by side. 
In one stall the silks of Bokhara and indigenous products of the 
Khanates are packed side by side with the cloths of Manchester ; 
while in another Sheffield cutlery and “‘ Brummagem” goods are the 
near neighbours of the rudely-made iron-ware and roughly-finished 
jewellery of native artificers. That the bazaars are full of goods 
of all kinds, from diamonds to dhoties, and from kabobs to cab- 
bages, is quite true, but it all seems petty trading, and the stalls, 
if numerous, are small and insignificant-looking. The city feeds 
as it trades—in its bazaars; and the picturesque view of a silk- 
merchant’s shop is marred by its association with the masses of 
meat on the butcher's stall adjoining, or the incoggruous grouping 
of the filthy goods of a clothesman near by. And yet when once 
the feeling of disappointed expectations has been overcome, there 
is much to notice and criticize, both in the people and the place. 
Our ride through was necessarily a hurried one—it is never good 
policy to make long halis when traversing for the first time the 
streets of a conquered city—and apart from the above comments, 
which I have set down, as they are the general impressions left 
upon my mind after hasty visit, I will try to give a rough sketch 
of Cabul, such as we saw it to-day. That it was seen under 
abnormal circumstances should, of course, be steadily kept in 
mind. 
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After entering by the Lahore Gate, wide enough to admit two 
horsemen abreast with comfort—the gate is nothing more than the 
usual tall wooden framework let into the dilapidated mud wall— 
we entered a dirty, ill-kept street, and followed it fora short dis- 
tatice until it branched off right and left, to the Char Chowk, or 
chief bazaar in the Afghan quarter on the one hand, and to Chan- 
daul on the other. We took the latter road to the left, the dead 
walls of the houses shutting in all but the immediate view. 
Little gaps on the left, where side passages had been made, en- 
abled us to see the wall of the Bala Hissar, in places only forty or 
fifty yards off. It looked strong and menacing when compared 
with the city itself. Leaving the fortress behmd we turned to 
the right, and were soon in a narrow, but well-kept. bazaar. The 
stalls, raised two or three feet from the ground, were filled with 
articles such as one always meets in native Indian cities, varied 
occasionally by heaps of grapes, melons, apples, and fruit and 
vegetables of the kind which the gardens about produce so lavishly. 
This was the Hindu quarter, and the stall-owners watched us ride 
past with every expression of satisfaction, salaaming smulingly, 
and no doubt praying that the English raj might be now estab- 
lished and last for ever. These Hindus havo had rough times to 
endure when their Afghan masters have played the tyrant, and 
they now see an ora of safety and, rupees before them which shall 
repay them for all their past suffoyings, The bazaar continued 
for a considerable distance, and Hindu faces with their caste 
marks were replaced after a time bya new type, which showed 
that we were ameng the Persian residents, tho Kizilbashes,* who 
form so large a proportion of tho population. They are, as a rule, 
orderly and woll-disposed, and, being keen iraders, aro glad to see 
us as their neighbours. Traversing the main street of Chandaul, 
we left the bazaar and came to a better class of houses, all, how- 
ever, gloomy and uninviting to ‘look at, the high courtyard walls 
hindering any view of the intewor. There were crowds of men and 
boys at every street-corner and gateway, and at intervals we caught 
sight of a white-robed figure veiled from head to foot, out of 
which a pair of eyes just glanced for a moment to look at the cay- 
alcade, and were then hidden by a deft movement of the hand ot 

a" eae ‘Red-heads,” from the colour of their turbans, 
F 2 
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a turn of the head. On house-tops or at narrow windows high 
above the street, similar figures looked down, feminine curiosity 
proving too much even for the restraint which controls life in 
the zenana. With such faint glimpses we could form no idea of 
the charms of the women of Cabul; against indiscretions with 
whom, by the bye, we have been solemnly warned in the following 
order issued by our General :— 

** Sir F. Roberts desires general officers and officers command- 
ing corps to impress upon all officers under their command the, 
necessity for constant vigilance in preventing irregularities likely 
to arouse the personal jealousy of the people of Cabul, who are, 
of all yaces, the most suscepti.le in all that regards their women. 
The deep-seated animosity of the Afghans towards the English 
has been mainly ascribed to indiscretions commitied during the 
first oecupation of Cabul; and the Major-General trusts that the 
same excellent discipline, so long exlubited by the troops under 
his command, will remove the prejudices of past years, and cause 
the British name to be as highly respected in Afghanistan as it is 
throughout the civilized world.” 

There is another version of this old story, that the indiscretion 
was all on the sido of the Afghan ladies; and it is to be hoped 
the order will be translated into Persian for their benefit. Until 
this is dono, the virtue of our brave soldiers must tremble in the 

alance, the conjugation of amo in Persian being described as the 
most fascinating step in Hastern philology—when the teacher is 
draped in a yashmak. 

From Chandaul we passed through one of the wsual gates, and, 
crossing the Cabul River by a narrow masonry bridge of three 
small arches, rode along a path in the westorn suburbs of Deh-i- 
Afghan skirting the bed of the stream. Several gardens filled 
with fruit trees, but otherwise much neglected, were passed, and 
some houses of sufficient size to warrant the belief that their 
owners were men of importance. The handsome villag Cabul is 
said to be proud of were certainly not to be seen. Re-crossing 
the river by another bridge not far from Taimur Shah’s tomb, 
we ontered the Afghan quarter of the city, the route lying through 
the Char Chowk, so called from the four small squares with drink- 
ing fountains which are found at about equal distances along the 
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bazaar. The place was crowded with people, from gandily-dressed 
* merchants to poor, ill-clad Hazara coolies (the Hazara log are the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water all over Afghanistan), and 
there was much diversity of costume and character. No sign of 
resentment was shown towards us; but a sullen silence was main- 
tained, and the villainous faces seen from time to time caused 
many of us to wish that a little decimation, or some equally 
healthy operation, had been performed among these ruffians. 
The side-streets were more crowded than in the Chandaul quarter, 
and a sharp look-out was kept for any fanatical attempt to run 
amuck among us. The lances of the General’s escort and the 
rifles of the orderlies on foot were ready for gn emorgency; a 
bloodthirsty little Ghoorka among the orderlies having hitched 
his kookrie round so as to have it handy. But no ghazi or 
budmash appeared anxious for martyrdom, and we wended our 
way onwards peaccfully. Not an arm of any kind was carried 
by any person in the crowd, and the armourers’ shops were 
quite empty; the, grindstones, on which many a chura and 
tulwar has been sharpened, were lying idle on the ground. This 
turbulent populace has boen cowed by our prompt march upon 
their city, and as the Afghans heard behind us the shrill shriek 
of the pipers and saw the Highlanders in their kilts stepping 
along in easy confidence, they must have known their time had 
gone by. Of course, all trade was suspended while the march, 
was going on, and the stall-keepers looked far from pleased at 
our intrusion. There was none of the impulsive salanming wo 
had been received with in Chandaul, and many stood up almost 
defiantly as if to vindicate their claim to be considored the salt 
of the earth. What lay behind in the thickly-packed houses on 
efther side of the bazaar none of us could say,—General Hills, 
the new Governor, may soon know; but we could quite balieve 
from the scowling faces seen in the side-streets that fanatical 
hatred against us was still alive, if for the time it was held in 
check. When we proceed with our work of disarmament, per 
haps it may flash out; and then who knows that a repetition 
of Pollock’s policy may not follow, and the Char Chowk be 
blown to the four winds of heaven. ; 
The bazaar is covered in at some height above the stalls, which 
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can be numbered by the hundred; and is very narrow and 
cramped. It would be impossible to describe in detail the ar- 
rangement of the shops; but the most attractive were certainly 
those of the silk merchants, whose goods, with their brilliant 
colours and fine texture, were openly displayed. Richly-braided 
caps and coats; boots elaborately worked in gold and silver ; cutlery 
and cloths, both English aud native ; sweets, fruit on every hand 
in huge heaps, grain, spices, saddles, harnegs for mules and camels, 
piles of blankets and felt numdahs of wonderful patterns, and 
scores of other articles that I cannot set down, succeeded each 
other as stall after stall was passed; and a further medley was 
formed by the heaps of parched gram and chwpaties (flat un- 
leavened cakes), plates of horrible stews and greasy-looking messes 
which were exposed for sale. Next a butcher’s shop, full of meat 
curiously cut up aud hung about in admired disorder, would be a 
kabob stall, the keeper of which would be cooking his dainty 
morsels in the open air, and tempting passengers to try his 
savoury little sticks. In all the small squares which I have before 
mentioned as giving the name to the bazaar, groups of men were 
lounging or squatting about the tank in the middle of the open 
space, and’ here doubtless much of the bartering with strangers 
and merchants from a distance is carried on. The buildings in 
théSquares are more pretentious than elsewhere, rising to a height 
three or four stories, and their fronts and chief doorways are 
handsomely ornamented. 

Our ride through was soon over, and we arrived at the street 
where we had turned off to Chandtul in about ay hour and a half 
from the time of entering the cily. Only one mosque was passed 
on the'way, just as we were leaving the Char Chowk, and the voice 
of a moollah, shrieking ‘‘ Allah-il-Ullah,” and perhaps cursing 
us under his breath, could be heard within the courtyard, rising 
over all the din made by our horses us they stumbled over the 
rough ground. Whatever fanaticism there may be in Cabul—and 
that it is highly fanatical historical events have only too sadly 
shown—it is clearly under a cloud now; and as long as we remain 
in the Bala Hissar, with a force ready for all contingencies, it can 
never make much headway. Our march through having been 
happily ended, Sir F. Roberts drew rein outside the Lahore Gate 
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and watched the infantry brigades file out with bands playing and 
colours flying. Thus ended our second.and final triumph in the 
humiliation of Cabul, and now thore lies before us the work of 
detection and punishment of those who shared in the massacre of 
our Envoy. That there are many in the city all our information 
leads us to believe, and we are not likely to let them escape. 

It is reported that nine regiments are marching down from 
Turkistan to Cabul, and are even now at Charikar in Kohistan, 
Two squadrons of the 12th Bengal Cavalry go out to-morrow to 
reconnoitre the road. Two fatal cases of cholera occurred to-day ; 
generally, however, the force is in splendid health. Too liberal 
indulgence in fruit may possibly have been the cause of the’ 
cholera. Brigadier-General Gough will start in a few days, with 
a small force, for the Shutargardan, whence he will bring on sup- 
plies. The 14th Bengal Lancers have captured twelve guns (six 
9-pounders and six mule guns) on the Bamian Road, which were 
abandoned by the Ghazni Regiments. The horses had been taken 
away. So far we have heard nothing of the Khyber Force, which 
is supposed to co-operate with this division, and our lotters are still 
sent to the Skutargardan. 

Camp Siam Sune, 16th October, 

We had begun to settle down to a quiet life in camp here aftor 
our full-dress parades through the Bala Hissar and the city, and 
after all our late excitement a little rest was very welcome; but 
we have been suddonly shaken into action by such an untoward 
event as the explosion of the vast stores of gunpowder in the 
Cabul Arsenal, ig the neighbourhood of iho 67th Regiment and 
the 5th Ghoorkas, who were garrisoning the fortress. It was 
announced, while we were marching here from Kushi, that the 
rebels in Cabul had plundered the Arsenal and looted the maga- 

.zine, but this was found afterwards to be only partially true. | 
They had certainly carried off many rifles from the Arsenal and 
several thousand rounds of arymunition, but there were still left 
munitions of war sufficient to have supplied all Afghanistan, A 
systematic examination, under the direction of Captain Shafto, of 
the Ordnance Department, was set on foot immediately our troops 
went into garrison in the Bala Hissar, and the result was the 
discovery of some millions of cartridges, Enfield and Snider, of 
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English and Afghan make, and some 150,000lbs. of gunpowder, 
besides valuable stores, such as could be usefulto an army engaged 
in active warfare. Daoud Shah, tho late Commander-in-Chief of 
the Afghan army states, there ig at least 1,000,000lbs. of gun- 
powder hidden in the place. The Arsenal was little worthy of its 
name; there were no regular workshops, no foundry and but little 
machinery, the building being merely made up of 2 score or more 
of godowns (sheds) arranged under the strong walls of the upper 
part of the Bala Hissar, on the hill immediately overlooking the 
Residency and the Amir’s pleasure-garden, where the Durbar was 
held by Sir F. Roberts. In these godowne there was none of that 
‘care and precaution taken, such as is insisted upon in English 
arsenals and magazines. The gunpowder was chiefly stored in huge 
earthen gurrahs and dubbers (such as ghee is usually carried in), 
and in many instances these had been tilted over and loose powder 
scattered on the ground. Bits of iron, stray caps, and friction 
tubes for artillery lay about in dangerous proximity to these, and 
Captain Shafto had to display the greatest caution in examming 
the place. There was no magazine proper to speak of; though 
one godown, which was looked upon as specially worthy of the 
name, had in 1b 410 jars of about 150lbs. each, or over twenty- 
seven tons of gunpowder. This was a little detached from the 
other godowns, and was looked after carefully, as the effect of such 
a quantity of powder exploding would be terrific. The Arsenal walls 
face to the four pomts of the compass, that on the north looking 
over the city, while the eastern wall frowns down upon the lower 
Bala Hissar, and commands the whole of the houses below. The 
walls are of great thickness at the base, rising’ out of the solid 
rock, which runs down precipitously on three sides, while to the 
west it rises gradually until it forms part of the narrow spur 
joining the fortress to the high ridge above. On the eastern aide, 
just at the foot of the rock, is built the Amir’s pavilion with its 
oblong garden, some one hundred yards in length, which I described 
in one of my late letters. About this garden are clustered houses 
of all kinds, and at the base of the rocky hill on the north are also 
dwelling-houses. The Guides’ quarters, the Residency, and some 
high buildings are near the south-eastern corner, past which a 
road leads wp to the gate of the Arsenal in its southern wall. 
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The outer walls of the fortress are ‘less than one hundred yards 
away, facing over the Cabul plain, the stiong bastions giving them 
the appearance of great stability. Tho 5th Ghoorkas were in 
tents near the south-west corner of the Arsenal, and had luckily 
moved a little distance away this morning, as the wall looked sug. 
" piciously weak. The whole of the 67th Foot were encamped 
within the walls of the Amir’s garden, and had in their custody 
the Mustaufi and four other prisoners now awaiting trial. The 
two Gatling guns were with the troops in the Bala Hissar. Ip 
order that a just idea may be formed of the two explosions 
which oceurred, and the probability of a third greater than all, 
which we are,now expecting, I give below a list of the godowns 
and their contents furnished to me by Captain Shafto two days 
ago. He had examined up to that date seventeen godowns, and 
their contents were :— 


Gopowns IN THE Bata Hissar ARSENAL, 


No. 1.—Copper sheeting, punches, rolling machines. 

No. 2.—15 sacks of Enfield copper caps, 87 jars of powder, 
many friction tubes. 
- No. 8.—42 dubbers of powder. 

No. 4.—410 big jars of powder: 

No. 5.—190 ditto. 

No. 6.—Full of rope and chuts (nets for carrying guns a 
straw on baggage animals). , a 

No. 7.—Hemp, thread; paper, Russian foolscap; 52 jars of 
powder, filled captridges, 8 skins of loose powder, cartridge-boxes, 

No. 8.—Gun cartridges, ‘wax lubricators, &e., 103 dubbers of 
powder. ; 

No. 9.—150 jars of powder: charcoal, saltpetre, sulphur, &e. 

~ Total: 1,000 jars of powder, each 150Ibs. — 150,000Ibs, 

Nos. 10, 11, 12.—Filled with rope, chuts, mussucks, shelves 
for axes and spades, wood foy tent-pegs and timbor; godown full 
of shot and shell and bullets; and small room full of platos of 
lead piled up to the roof. ‘ 

No. 13.—Boxes of percussion caps and avast number of Enfield . 
cartridges : boxes marked ‘‘ Ferozepore, 1857.” 

Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17.—Boxes of Snider cartridges, English and 
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Afghan pattern, about 520,000 from Dum-Dum in perfect order. 
Also Enfield cartridges, old iron, and lead. 


There were therefore some millions of cartridges andnearly seventy 
tons of gunpowder, besides stores of highly inflammable character 
in these few godowns, and these have nearly all been destroyed. 

Tho first intimation we, in camp on Siah Sung Ridge, received 
of the explosion was a dull report, which would not have attracted 
much attention but for a huge column of smoke which rose from 
the Bala Hissar several hundred feet in the air, and plainly showed 
something was wrong. It was a beautiful sight, as the silvery coluran 
with the sun lighting up its soft edges slowly spread itself out ; but 
there was little time to admire it, for we trembled for the fate of the 
brave little Ghoorkas who were so near the Arsonal. The smoke 
settled over the lower Bala Hissar and the city, obscuring ail the 
buildings ; and as it slowly drifted away the Arsenal becamo visible, 
with its outer wall, facing us, still standing, but lighted up from 
inside by little sheets of flame and sudden rushes of smoke, which 
proved that gunpowder was still exploding. There was then no doubt 
that some of the godowns Captain Shafto was inspecting had 
been blown up, and General Roberts at once sent messengers to 
inquire into the extent of the disaster. Riding down to the Bala 
Hissar, we were not long in learning, so far as was known, what 
had occurred. The road leading upwards past the Residency was 

' blocked by the rubbish of the upper part of the southern wall of 
the Arsenal, which had been blown outwards; and the explosions, 
which could distinctly be heard, were all near the south-eastern 
bastion, the very point, it may be added, fiom which a murderous 
fire was poured upon Sir Louis Cavagnari and his companions 
by the mutineers. In the Amir’s garden the tents of the 67th 
were covered thickly with dust, and every pane of glass in the 
pavilions had been shattered, though the buildings themselves" 
were quite intact. The men had keen marched out as quickly 
as possible into the square adjoining, and with faces, beards, 
and helmets grey with dust, they looked as if some shadowy 
change had come over them. Colonel Knowles, who was in com- 
mand of the regiment, had tried to send working parties up to 
the Arsenal; but they could not force a way, and he had soon to 
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think of the safety of his own men, as he learnt that only a 
small portion of the powder had exploded, and that at any minute 
the lager stores might ignite. The explosion, as heard in the 
garden, was described as a smart shock, mistaken at ‘first for an 
earthquake : this idea was soon dissipated, as a darkness equal to 
that of the darkest night blotted out everything, and showers of 
bullets, stones, cartridge-cases, and burning rubbish fell into the 
garden. ‘Two or three beams of timber were also blown down; 
but, happily, no one was injured beyond a signaller. This man 
was with a sentry on the roof of the pavilion in which the Mustaufi, 
the Wazir, the Kotwal, and two others were confined, and he was 
seen to jump three or four feet down to a lower roof as the explo- 
sion occurred. Nothing more was seen of him until his dead body 
was found on the stones below. The sentry escaped uninjured. 
The nfen, once the danger was appreciated, were quickly on the 
alert, and the gates were guarded in case of any attempt to rescue 
the prisoners. No such attempt was made, and leaving all their 
kits behind the men filed out towards the gate. In the by-streetg 
T came across two or three Ghoorkas with faces bleeding from 
wounds inflicted by falling bullets and stones, but their only 
anxiety seemed to be for their comrades above. Of these I am 
sorry to say the subadar-major, four havildars, and sixteen men 
are missing.* Twelve were on guard in the Arsenal, and the others 
were counting out the pay of the men which had been drawn thid 
morning. ‘They were buried under a wall which the force of the 
explosion broke down. Anxious inquiries were also made for 
Captain Shafto, rho had been seen in a powder godown, but all 
‘inquiries proved fruitless. His pistol, with the stock blown of, 
was found ia the Amir’s gardon ; andas he has not since appeared, 
there can be little doubt he was killed. 

The order was given for every person to leave the Bala Hissar 
in anticipation of another explosion ; and after riding out to see if 
the outer wall of the fortress had been injured, I returned to watch 
the people turning out. It was a mixed throng of soldiers, camp- 
followers carrying the ammunition boxes, and frightened inhab- 
itants hurrying to the gate. The soldiers marched steadily,and 


* The casualties were proved to be eventually twelve killed and seven wounded: 
samong the former werd the subadar-major and the four pay-havildars, 
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with the unconcern of men equal to the occasion, a few on fatigue 
duty working heartily in seeing the ammunition safely out. One 
man was dragging a Gatling gun which rattled over the rough 
stones and drowned many of the other noises; while others were 
keeping back such suspicious Afghans as wished to return to the 
place, no doubt in the hope of loot. Women draped in white, 
many with children in their arms, made hastily for the gateway, 
their lords and masters carrying a few rezais (quilted bed-covers), 
to make them comfortable hereafter. Theo yashmak hid the faces 
of these refugees, but they were quite safe from molestation, and 
this they seemed to know, as they mixed freely with the throng 
and passed out 10 seek refuge with friends elsewhere. Dr. Bourke, 
with o strong party of dhoolie-bearers, was sent down from camp, 
and after trying to get them up to the Arsenal past the garden, he 
worked round- outside to the southern wall. A difficult path led 
up to the ramparts, and a few Ghoorkas made this more passable by 
breaking down a portion of the wall. Drs. Bourke, Duke, and 
Simmonds, with two European soldiers and some Ghoorkas, went 
up this way into the fortress and succeeded in rescuing five 
wounded men. They approached to within thirty or forty yards 
of the burning godowns, but the explosions were so frequent that 
they had soon to withdraw. No more wounded men could be 
found, and nothing was seen of those who were known to have 
been on guard. The place was then deserted except for a few 
moulemen who obstinately kept with their animals on the walls as 
far as possible from the Arsenal. 

The 67th formed up just outside the Bala Hissar gate, but by 
order, of General Roberts they were withdrawn still farther away 
on the Jellalabad Road. We then watched for the next explo- 
sion, and it came at a quarter-to-four. The report was terrific, a 
dense black column of smoke, fivefold ag great as the first, shot 
upwards, out of which burst a few flashes as live shell exploded. 
This time the smoke sank in almost.solid masses upon Cabul, and 
with it fell large stones, beams, and bullets in profusion. A little 
group of Afghans with two sowars and some European officers and 
soldiers were standing near the Bala Hissar gate. Through this 
was blown a shower of stones with terrible force; four men 
(Afghans) were killed on the spot, the two sowars and a fifth- 
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Afghan being badly hurt. This must have been 300 or 400 yards 
from the Arsenal. The panicin the city was very great, the shops 
being shut and the streets deserted, Several of the inhabitants 
are reported to have been wounded by falling bullets, and this has 
given rise in their minds to the idea that we have destroyed the 
Arsenal purposely. When we have examined what is Ieft of it, 
perhaps we may take that course in earnest. 

All this evening we have been watching from camp the burning 
of the Arsenal and listening to the constant explosions and tho 
incessant firing of cartridges, the reports of which as they ex- 
ploded singly or in little groups from the heat could be distinctly 
heard. As I am writing now (2 a.m.) these reports ave still heard, 
and vivid flashes are seen on the hillside: a third explosion has 
just occurred, but it was not so great as the others. The largost 
store of powder is supposed to be still untouched, but whether it 
will explode is doubtful; if it does, Cabul will, indeed, be shaken 
to its foundations. Nothing is known as to the cause of this 
disaster. Our regret is not much for the Bala Hissar, which 
many of us would delight to see destroyed, but for the brave 
fellows who axe now lying dead within its walls, scarcely a stone’s 
throw from the still smouldering ashes of the Embassy. Search 
will be made to-morrow for Captain Shafto’s body. 


Camp Star Sune, 18th October. 


There seems to be a very general opinion in camp that the 
“explosion at the Bala Hissar was not due to any-accidont, but was 
intentionally browght about by some of the onemy who had trusted 
to our’ oceupying the place in force. Captain Shafto, who was 
examining the war material stored in the godowns which have been 
destroyed, was careful to a fault in all his work; and it is argued 
that so great an explosion could not have occurred unless propara- 
tions had been made for it beforehand. Further, itis believed 
that the powder which did ¢he mischief was lodged in vaults 
below the open ground within the'walls; and of the existence of 
these vaults we were quite in ignorance. The mode in which so 
large a quantity of gunpowder was stored was safe enough under 
ordinary conditions, the large earthen jars and dubbers exposing ‘a 
minimum of open surface-—just at the mouth—to the action of 
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any inflammable material. Several officers, who had just left 
Captain Shafto, state that where he was engaged there was not 
sufficient explosive material of any kind to have done more than 
purely local damage; whereas the shock felt was terrific. Informa- 
tion by the Amir and Daoud Shah has since been volunteered that 
the place was vaulted, and that a tower, which still stands un- 
touched, was full of gunpowder. Even as itis, the three largest 
godowns examined by Captain Shafto have escaped, and as these 
‘céntain many tons of powder, and were considered the largest 
magazine, it is plain that the loss of life, regrettable as it is, 
might still have been much greater. If treachery has been at 
work, there has been some bungling, for the explosion of the one 
large godown filled with 410 jars, each weighing 150lbs., would 
have sufficed to have killed nearly every living person within a 
radius of a quarter of a mile, or even more. As it was, the 
second explosion at a quarter-to-four burst open the outer gate of 
the Bala Hissar, and on the road beyond soveral persons met their 
deaths. The mud walls and roofs ave dented and broken by the 
huge stones which showered thickly upon them and were driven. 
down from the Arsenal with terrific force. Beyond two tents 
belonging to the 67th Regiment being burnt in the Amir’s garden, 
there was not much damage done to property outside the Upper 
Bala Hissar, the height of the hill on which it is built diverting 
the shock upwards. It has now been decided that the Bala Hissar 
shall be destroyed,* and Cabul thus rendered a defenceless city. 
The old respect which was paid to it must inevitably disappear 
when its citadel and defences are swept away; aml this must put 
a, new feature upon the political situation in Afghanistan. What 
the political state now is it is most difficult to say, for the Amir still 
remains in our camp, andthe numerous sentries guarding his tent 
seem to point to his presence being absolutely required in our midst 
until we have decided upon whom the blame of Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari’s death is to rest. The trial of the five sirdars now in custody 
hag not yet commenced ; but evidence is accumulating, and when 
once the Commission begins to sit, witnesses will not be wanting. 

To return to the only excitement we have had since the fight 


* This intention was, unfortunately, never carried out owing to the outbreak in 
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on the Asmai Heights on the 8th. Ealy yesterday morning tf 
was observed that the fire in the Upper Bala Hissar had died out, 
and that only a smoking heap of rubbish marked the spot where 
the explosions had occurred. Half the southern and westein walls 
of the Arsenal had been thrown outwards down the hillside, and 
within was a chasm in which cartridges still exploded, though 
only faintly, as if in protest at being ignominiously smothered 
under crumbling walls. It was by no means safe walking in such 
near proximity to half-consumed boxes of cartridges; and ag 
there was the off-chance of a jar of powder going off at any 
moment, the risk was proportionately increased. Besides, there 
might be vaulis loaded with powder, and Sir F. Robeits very. 
wisely ruled that the lives of his soldiers were too valuable to bo 
endangered in such a neighbourhood. It,was, however, necessary 
that search should be made for the poor fellows who had been 
lulled ; and, accordingly, a number of the city people were im- 
pressed and made to work upon the ruins. Dry earth and rubbish 
were thrown down upon the smouldering embers, and the three 
godowns filled with powder were banked up with mud and mado 
as fireproof as possible in the time. Kahars from the ambulance 
corps were also sent up, and in the afternoon they discovered 
Captain Shafto’s body and the charred remains of the Ghoorkas. 
They had all been buried under the falling walls. The loss to the 
regiment of the subadar-major and four pay-havildars is very 
serious; while we all deplore poor Shafto’s death, as he was a 
“universal favourite. He was buried with military honours this 
morning; the 6%h furnishing the firing party. 

Yesterday afternoon a stiong wind swept across tho ridge for 
soveral hours, and in the evening tho fire in the ruins broke out 
afresh and blazed up till long past midnight. Small explosions 
occurred from time to time, showing that much powder was still 
buried and ready to ignite. Fortunately, the wind dropped about 
ten o'clock, or the remaining, godowns might have been burnt 
down. To-day valuable stores of poshteens and warm clothing, 
enough for many hundreds of men, were come upon, and these 
have been carried into camp by fatigue parties without delay. 
They will be of immense service, as warm clothing for the fol- 
lowers is much needed. The. troops, also, are not too well pro- 
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vided for; but now European and sepoy alike can be made 
comfortable for the winter. It is already bitterly cold at night, 
and it has been decided to move us all into the Sherpur Canton- 
ment, where are already barracks equal to accommodating 3,000 
or 4,000 men, Huts will also be built below the Bemaru Ridge, 
which forms the fourth side of the fortified parallelogram, and 
the Bemaru village will be cleared of its inhabitants. All the 
houses therein will then be available for our army of followers, 
who are always the greatest sufferers when snow falls and frost 
sets in. This ridge on which we are now encamped is very ex- 
posed; and as the sun is still powerful in the day, the health of 
the men will be sure to suffer unless they are protected against 
the cold wind which rises as the sun sets. 

There is but little news of military moment just at present, 
From the Shutargardan we hear of another attack by 8,000 Man- 
gals and Ghilzais; but three companies‘of the 8rd Sikhs and 
the 21st P.N.I. scattered them in the most admirable mannor, 

"charging up hill at the suxgars and carrying them with the bay- 
onet. This hand-to-hand fighting is far better than pitching shellgy 
at long ranges, as it teaches these ruffans the material our men 
are made of. There were only 800 sepoys engaged, but they were 
more than enough. The gallant way in which they took the, 
sungars and bayoneted forty of the defenders on the spot has 

®iven us all, from the General downwards, unqualified satisfaction. 

‘There is grand fighting. material still to be found in many of 
our native regiments, as Colomel Money’s two engagements on 
the Shutargardan have clearly proved. G€nesal Gough, with 
the 5th P.C., the 5th P.I., and four mountain guns, left Cabul 
yesterday for the Shutargardan to bring down all the supplies 
accumulated there, and to close the line by way of Kotal for 
the winter. Snow may now fall at any time at such an altitude 
ag the Shutargardan, and it behoves us to clear out the post before 
further difficulties are added to whateis already a yery difficult bit. 
General Gough may be molested on his march, as the districts of 
the Logar swarm with robbers; butit is unlikely any organized 
attack will be made upon his party, whatever attempt to loot his 
convoy may be attempted upon his retum joumey. As he will 
bring back the head-quarters and a squadron of the 9th Lancers, the 
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_ 8rd Sikhs, and the mountain guns now on the Shutargardan, 
‘he will be able to defend his charge without fear «of conse- 
‘quences, If,-as we learn this afternoon, the Mangals have occu- 
pied the heights in forco, and have cut off even the grass-supply 
of Colonel Money’s little garrison, General Gough’s arrival may 
be most opportune, and the tribesmen may receive another sharp 
lesson.- Sixty headmen of the Gajis, Turis, Mangals, and other 
tribes between here and the Shutargardan have come in at Sir 
Frederick Roberts’s request. The General pointed out to thom 
how utterly useless resistance was to the British, as exemplified 
in the fall of Cabul, and this they acknowledged, promising to 
keep their followers in good order and not to molest us. 

As we shall soon be moving into our winter quarters, I send you 
a complete list of the guns captured up to date :— 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Eaceution of Five Prisoneis—The Kotwal of Cabul—Ht» Proclamation to the People— 
Nek Mahomed and the Amr—Aghir Khan’s Crime—The Moollah Khwaja Naar 
and bis Attempt io raise a Jehad—Effect of the Executions upon the People— 
Preparmg Winter Quarters—Dispersion of the Tmbes at the Shutargardan— 
Fixecution of Afghan Officers—The Couse of Justico—Stern Reprisals necessary— 
Afghan Fanaticism—Hostility of the Mass of the People—The Position of the 
Amir—Political Problems. 


Camp Sran Sune, 20th October. 


To-pay we have had the satisfaction of seeing marched out to 
execution in the Bala Hissar five prisoners, more or less directly 
concerned in the events of the last few weeks, whose guilt was 
very clearly established in our eyes. As might have been expected, 
it has beon no easy matter to collect evidence in Cabul, many 
witnesses being afraid of* after-consequences if they bore testi- 
mony to the conduct of men under suspicion. We have not 
notified in any way what is to be the duration of our stay here, 
and once our protection over our well-wishers is removed, their 
fate may be readily imagined. There is no one who cherishes 
revenge more fervently than an Afghan, and every witness would 
be marked down by the kinsmen of those against whom he had 
appeared. By a little judicious management, however, in which 
Hyat Khan, Assistant Political Officer, has been chief agent, 
pretty full evidence has been obtained without publicity, and after 
being carefully sifted, it has been submitted to the Military Com- 
mission,* of which General Massy is President, as the various 
“prisoners implicated have been brought up. Yesterday this Com- 
mission had before it five prisoners, all of whom it sentenced to 
death by' hanging, and to-day this sentence was cirricd out. The 
terms of the proclamation issued by General Roberts from Zor- 
ghun Shabr left no outlet of escape for all such persons as were 
concerned in the massacre of Sir Louis Cayagnari and his com-~ 


* he members of the Commission wero Brigadici-General Massy (President), Major 
Moriarty, Bengal Staff Corps, and Captain Guinness, 720d Highlanders 
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panions, or who offered armed resistance to the British troops 
advancing with the Amir under their protection. Death was the 
penalty incurred in either case; assassination being the one 
offence, and treason _geinst_ their IaniaT Sovereign the second 
This dual mode of dealing with offenders was no doubt due to the 
inferenco that those who chose to fight against us must have so 
far committed themselves in prior events as to make them in 
technical term “accomplices after the act.’ To aid and defend 
a murderer is to participate in his crime; and the leadeis at 
Charasia and on the Deh-i-Afghan Heights, though nominally 
only accused of high treason, against Yakub Khan, were really 
guilty of abetting the men who had fired the Residency and 
slaughtered its inmates in the early days of September. 

In the attack upon our Embassy and in the after-tumult and 
organized resistance to our troops, it was knowh that the city 
people had borne a prominent part, and it was therefore necessary 
that one of their leaders should be made to suffer for their offences. 
Accordingly, the Kotwal, or chief magistrate of Cabul, was arrested 
immediately after the proclamation of Sir F. Roberts had been 
read in the Amir’s garden, and he was the chief personage among 
the five tried yesterday. Tho evidence against this man, Mahomed 
Aslam Khan, was that after the Residency had been stormed, he 
ordered and superintended the throwing of the bodies of tho 
Guides over the Bala Hissar wall into the ditch below, whero thoy 
now lie in a deep hole covered over with stones and rubbish. 
This was his active participation in the first sories of events, and 
there was no doubt the influence his position gave him was exor- 
cised in every way in favour of the mutineers, and that he made 
no effort to control the city rabble. When it becamo known in 
Cahul that our forces were encamped at Charasia, he showed bin- 
self most active in organizing measures to diivo us back. On 
the night before the fight, when all the fanatical passions of the 
soldiery and the populace weré excited to the utmost, he issucd a 
proclamation in which all faithful Mahomedans were callod upon 
fo assemble and march out to do battle agence the British. This 
was circulated throughout the city and neigtibourhood, and brought 
in’ many recruits ; while, to keep the iiloevanteed army up to its 
work, he gave Rs. 1,000 to the bakers to cook food for the troops. 

a2 
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This they were fo carry with them to the Charasia Heights. The 
police were further employed to turn out, in the éarly morning of 
October 6th, all faint-hearted citizens who shirked the duty im- 
posed upon them of meeting our army. With a boldness that 
seemed almost like bravado, Aslam Khan did not seek safety in 
flight when we encamped before Cabul, but actually acted as our 
guide, when Sir Frederick Roberts visited the ruins of the Resi- 
dency. He explained very vividly all that took place, and even 
pointed out the graye of the Guides below. His defence before 
the Commission was, that the bodies were thrown over the wall 
by his people without his knowledge; and that in respect of the 
proclamation, he issued it at the instigation of Sirdar Nek Maho- 
med Khan, Commander-in-Chief of the rebels, who said the Amir 
had given orders to that effect. There was just a colourable 
excuse in this, as it is now established beyond doubt that Nek 
Mahomed visited the Amir in onr camp the night before Charasia. 
The Amir was really a puppet in the hands of the men then about 
him, and it is quite on the cards{that they authorized Nek Maho- 
med to use his name freely ; arid that in this way the proclamation 
wag published. The e dealing of the Wazir, the Mustanfi, 
and Zakayri an and his brother, have since come to light, and 
they are now under arrest awaiting trial, though sufficient evidence 
to hang them is not yet forthcoming. It is an ill-return on the 
part of the Amir’s retinue that the freedom granted to them on 
the march to Cebul should have been thus abused. The messen- 
gers we allowed him to receive and despatch in all good faith seem 
to have been merely emissaries of the mutineersepreparing a trap 
in which to destroy our force. That Nek Mahomed should be in 
our camp on the 5th and fight against us on the 6th, in command 
of 4,000 or 5,000 troops, was the outcome of our generosity to- 
wards Yakub Khan, whom we treated as a guest instead of a 
prisoner. He himself is so weak-minded and helpless, that one 
hesitates to accuse him of direct treachery. But the case is very 
different with his most trusted ministers, who are now in safe 
custody in the quarter-guards of our British regiments. Nek 
Mahomed is a fugitive, and it is doubtful if we shall ever capture 
him, unless he is ill-advised enough to try conclusions with us in 
the winter months; but if he is ever caught, and can be tempted 
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to make a clean breast of it, the tate of the whole business in 
which he was the leading spirit will bé. made clear. It is only 
bare justice to Yakub Khan to give his own yersion of Nek Maho- 
med’s interview with him. The Amir states\.that he entreated 
Nek Mahomed to return and order the dispersal 1 f the mutinous 
regiments then in the Bala Hissar; to forbid the cityy rabble from 
showing any resistance to us; and to issue a warning a,gainst any’ 
one appearing aimed in or near Cabul. This is the Am.ji4 state- 
ment, and until Nek Mahomed is forthcoming, 16 must be “t aked 
upon ag trustworthy. tryst 

The second prisoner, if lowest in rank, seems to have been 
most intimately connected of the batch with the revolting scenes 
following the Massacre of the Embassy. This was Aghir Khan, 
chowkidar of Mundai, who was sworn to as having carried the 
head and shoulders of one of the English sahibs from the smok- 
ing ruins of the Residency to the ridge on which stands the Upper 
Bala Hissar, overlooking the city. This was on the morning after 
the place had been sacked, and it was generally beheved that it 
was Sir Louis Cavagnari’s head that was carried along. Aghir 
Khan's defence was, that he took the head with the intention of 
preserving it until the British should come ; but that on 1¢eaching 
the ridge the Kotwal’s people seized it, and that he could not 
learn what afterwards became of it. His story was quite unsup- 
ported, and the man’s general demeanour and known character 
were all against him. A more ruffianly-looking face could scarcely * 
be found in the whole of Afghanistan, which is veiy prolific of 
such growths. ,, 

In this outbreak of fanaticism in Cabul, it was quite impossible 
that the moollahs could remain quiet, thei: known hatred to foreign * 
intrusion being always a dangerous element in local polities. One 
of the five prisoners was Khwaja Nazir, a priest of great influence, 
who preached a jehad, collected large numbers of his most fanati- 
cal followers, gave them a stapdard, and sent them outto Charasia. 
The fourth man tried was Sultan Aziz, a Barakzai, son of the 
Nawab Mahomed Zaman Khan, ex-Governor of Khost. Being 
related in blood to the reigning family, it was all the more sighi- 
ficant that SultanAziz and his father should have fought at Charasia, 
after being leading spirits in arming the mob which flocked into 
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esekees enir4g of the 5th October. The fifth 
the Bala Hissar on a caeril Khan, ex-General in rank and 
and last prisoner A-“y Clothing: he played a similar part to 
Superintendent wae All five prisoners were condemned to death 
that of Sultan ahs and this sentence was confirmed by the Major- 
py the ComMyanding, This morning they were marched out of 
General COF past nine, under escort: of a company*of the 92nd 
camp Ot arg, 9, fatigue party following with picks and shovels as 
Highlaprers, There was very little ceremony observed, and only 
gray’Cabulis from the city looked on as the men were escorted 
Al the Bala Hissar gate. Two scaffolds had been raisetl, the 
otwal being honoured with a special rope outside the door which’ 
young Hamilton so gallantly defended, and which was eventually 
battered in by the fire of the field-piece dragged up by the mutin- 
eers. The other four were hanged on a scaffold built in the court- 
yard, round which tho Guides had heen quartered. With the usual 
apathy of Mahomedans, the men did not seem to appreciate their 
fate, and gave no trouble when told to mount the scaffold. They 
were buried in a rudely-dug grave near where they were hanged, and 
the gallows still remain ready for any other prisoners who may be 
considered worthy of death. The news of the execution is said to have 
had a healthy effect upon the city, it being now made clear to the 
“populace that our old, absurd mode of dealing with assassins as 
if they were saints, has no longer a place in our policy. However 
distasteful the office of hangman may be, it has to be filled; and 
in the present case our army is but taking the place of the execu- 
tioner by piessure of circumstances. The mutingers had not the 
courage to defend the city they had incriminated by their acts; 
and having spared the city, all that remains for us to do is to 
punish such of the rabble whose guilt is brought home to them. 
There have been few changes in camp beyond a reduction in the 
number of regiments encamped on Siah Sung Ridge. The 5th 
Ghoorkas, 23rd Pioneers, and F-A, R.H.A., are now in Sherpur 
cantonments busily engaged in hutting themselves, The place is 
so filthy that a systematic cleansing and fumigating process is 
being instituted by Dr. Porter, in chief medical charge. The 
floors of the rooms are being seraped to a depth of three or four 
inches, and new floors laid down, while the wholosome influence 
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of whitewash is also being brought to bear upon the walls. Our 
troops are very healthy now—no cholera has been reported for a 
week—and it would be absurd to risk the chance of typhoid fevar 
and kindred diseases by neglecting ordinary sanitary precautions, 
The bartacks are expected to prove very comfortable quarters for . 
the winter, as it seems plain we shall have to stay here for four or 
five months. Since the capture of the twelve guns, abandoned so 
hastily on the Ghazni Road, we have heard no more of regiments 
marching down upon Cabul, and for the present at least tho 
enemy may be looked upon as non-existent. From the Shutar- 
gardan, too, we hear of the dispersion to their homes of the 
Mangals and Ghilzais who have worried Colonel Money so per- 
sistently, and perhaps there may now be a chance of our fort- 
night’s post reaching us. It will be the last from that direction, 
as it has been resolved to trust in future to the Jellalabad route, 
What is the reason of the slow advanco from the Khyber? Thig 
is what every one is asking, and the answer is genorally brief 
enough; “ Want'of transport.” 


‘ 


Came Sraun Suna, 28rd October. 


Yesterday two ressaldars of the Afghan cavalry, who weic 
proved to have been in the Bala Hissar during the attack upon 
the Embassy, and to have shared in the after-events, were marched. 
out to execution in the Bala Hissar. When told they were to 
suffer death ignominiously by hanging, they showed no alarm, 
answering merely “It is well.” This indifference to death 
stands these men in good stead; for, if found guilty, they are 
executed within twenty-four hours, thus leaving them only a very 
short time in which to consider the awkward termination of their 
careers, Ag a little trait of character it may be mentioned that 
one of these ressaldars, a fine portly man, picked out the stone 
from his signet-ring during the night, his pride no doubt prompt- 
ing him to destroy the stone sooner than it should fall into infidel 
hands. It may be that he found means to convey it away secretly : 
to his friends; but so close a watch is kept upon condemned ‘ 
prisoners that this seems unlikely. Ten o’clock is the howr’ at 
which, men are generally hanged; and now, daily, a little crowd 
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of soldiers, camp-followers, and traders from the city gathers near 
the 72nd quarter-guard, from which starts the road down the ridge. 
The soldiers, in shirt-sleeves and with the favourite short pipe in 
their mouths, betray but faint curiosity, looking upon the culprits 
with hearty contempt, and only regretful that they have not had 
to meet them in fair fight. ‘‘If we’d been the French,” I heard 
one man plaintively say, ‘‘there’d have been more than two or 
threo,’ ,No doubt there would; but our mode of warfare with 
men, compared with whom the Arabs of Algeria are gentlemen, 
is very different to that followed by the generals of Napoleon II. 
The few Afghans wht watch the little company of British infantry 
marching down with the prisoners in their midst are almost as 
much attracted by the bayonets of our men as by the presence of 
their unlucky countrymen; and they soon turn back to our tents 
to mulct us in rupees’ by sharp bargaining in poshteens (sheep- 
. skin coats), furs, carpets, and Russian chinaware. The two 
ressaldars stepped out boldly enough to keep pace with their 
escort; and whatever their feelings may have been, they concealed 
them stolidly enough. They looked less brave when standing 
pinioned, with the rope about their necks, facing the ruins of the 
Residengy; and not one on-looker felt the least pity for them, for 
, the _Shot-marked walls on every side call up bitter memories and 
silénce any thought of mercy. Our Black Assize is a very small 
ne so far; for the majority of the leaders have escaped, and we 
have to content ourselves with the small fry. THiven as it is, men 
are remanded from day to day if the evidence is at all faulty, and 
the Military Oommission are careful to avoid jumping to conclu- 
sions. ‘To-day a sepoy of the Ist Herat Regiment was hanged ; 
and as he was caught in the city by a Kizilbash, it is expected 
that more of his companions are still hidden within the walls. 
With a temerity that showed his desperate case, this man had his 
rifle and ten cartridges with him, but he made no show of resist- 
ance. The difficulty of obtaining -evidence is gradually disap- 
pearing, the Kizilbash who handed the sepoy to General Hills, 
Military Governor of Cabul, coming forward openly and stating 
all that he knew, It is to these Kizilbashes that we shall have 
greatly to trust in examining into the details of the Massacre, as 
the city people are all against us. Being semi-independent, and 
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forming a powerful section among themselves, the Kizilbashes 
have less to fear, than others, from any measures of revenge that 
may afterwards be taken against them; and if we can once get 
them to speak openly, our work will be greatly simplified. Of the 
secret combination which Kushdil Khan, Nek Mahomed, and the 
other influential chiefs about the Amir’s person promoted, it will 
be far more difficult to take up the threads; but there is still 
some hope of tracing the conspiracy to its source. As the investi- 
gation proceeds, and the various statements forthcoming are dove- 
tailed into each other, it will become plain upon whom the chief 
guilt is to rest. There are still several prisoners to be tried, and 
each day adds its little quota of evidence against the large class 
of “ suspects.” 

There will no doubt be exception taken to the course Sir F, 
Roberts is pursuing, and political capital may be made out of it ;* 
but unless the mission of the army now before Cabul is to be a 
failure, there is no option but to follow out to the end the lines 
of policy laid down. The murder of our Envoy and his escort was, 
as the Proclamation in the Bala Hissar of October 12th sets 
forth, ‘‘a treacherous and cowardly crime, which has brought 
indelible disgrace upon the Afghan people,” and there is but one 
punishment for treachery and cowardice of this kind, If daily, 
executions are to be the rule for the next few weeks, they can only 
be those of isolated persons who may fall into our hands; and 
their death is a very small atonement for the crime in which sot, 
many participated. The city rabble is unpunished; the Herat 
regiments havegscaped ; and if we are nominally in possession of 
Northern Afghanistan, that possession means very little to the 
ruffians we have to deal with. They’ will pocket our rupees and 
thrive upon us as long as we remain ; and the instant we take our 
departure, their arms, now hidden, will soon be furbished up 
again for future mischief. Apart from this view of the case— 
which is, of course, only taken as regards the discontented and 
fanatical part of the nation more nearly concerned in the events 


of the first week in September—there are two other considera- 


tions which have to guide us in all that we axe doing.: Tho# 
first is that our presence is not desired by any Afghan of 


* This expectation proved only too woll-founded, 
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spirit in the country, and the second and far more serious is 
that we have on our hands and are proclaiming ourselves the 
protectors of a sovereign who has scarcely a vestige of power. 
Of our position towards the Amir Yakub Khan I will speak 
presently; but the sullen submission of the people can more 
readily be disposed of. Whatever despot has governed Afghanis- 
tan his subjects have always preferred to suffer under his rule 
than to submit to outside interference; and this jealousy of 
foreign intruders has always been a stumbling-bloek in our 
dealings with Amirs in days gone by. We have had to cal- 
‘culate not only upon the sincerity of the ruler, but upon his 
capacity for controlling the fanaticism of his subjects. Up to 
the Treaty of Gundamak, we blindly believed that such capacity 
could exist. Now, after being roughly undeceived, we haye taken 
for atime these subjects under our immediate control, and we 
find them submitting to superior force, but yielding in no way 
cordially to their fate. We can trust them while an army is 
among them, but our acts are only looked upon as temporary, and 
not the least active assistance can be counted upon in our search 
after those whom we have come to punish. The people will give 
supplies when each village is visited by a purchasing party, strongly 
escorted by our cavalry; but otherwise they would gladly let us 
starve sooner than open their grain-stores for our benefit. The 
few days on which we had to fight, every villager who thought he 

ould do so with safety to his own skin pulled trigger upon detached 
parties of our men; and if the headmen are now coming in, 
. seeing Cabul is at our mercy, itis because they élread a visita- 
tion from our troops. They are as insincere in all their pro- 
testations of friendship as forty years ago; but we put the proper 
value now upon their promises, and are strong enough to punish 
them if occasion arises. Such is the attitude relatively of our 
army and the people: the only sign we give of our supremacy being 
by keeping a tight hand upon Cabul- itself, and by hanging such 
of our prisoners as participated in its crime. 


= 


Our rolations with the Amir are on a very different footing, 


though it would puzzle a Russian diplomatist to say what is the 
basis of .our policy.. It is a mixture of suspicion, forbearance, 
and contempt. Once Yakub Khan had thrown himself upon our 
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protection and disowned the acts of the mutineers, his personal 
safety was assured, and this, no doubt, washis firstaim. But how 
much further did he mean to go? That he heartily desired his 
turbulent regiments to be punished one can ‘well believe, and that 
he schemed to save Cabul from the fate it had courted is quite 
possible; but unless an accomplice in their acts, he could not 
have expected that his most trusted ministers and kinsmen would 
be arrested and himself confined to our camp. Here he must seo 
our.suspicion peeping out; but, then, mark our forbearance. In 
our proclamations rebellion against the Amir has been cited as 
worthy of death; we are living upon tribute grain collected as due 
to him; the citizens of Cabul have been declared “rebels against 
His Highness,’ and our Military Governor of the city is ‘‘ admin- 
’ istering justice and punishing with a strong hand all evil-doers ” 
with his ‘‘consent.” This is one side of the picture, and these 
acts are the direct outcome of our efforts to re-establish something 
like order after the anarchy-which prevailed when wo began our 
march upon the capital. There is nothing of contempt in them ; 
it is merely laying the foundations for replacing the Amir on his 
throne more securely for the future. Our forbearance is further 
shown by the consideration displayed towards his subjects: nothing 
is taken that is,not paid for—and, in most instances, exorbitantly 
paid for—and there is not the slightest affectation of treating th 

country through which wo pass as conquered territory. But there 
ig another side of the picture where new aspects appear and some 
anomalies crop up. The Amir’s authority is proclaimed as justi- 
fication for many yf our acts; and yet at the same time we loot 
his citadel, and seize upon, as spoils of war, all guns and myni- 
tions of war which for a few weeks only had passed out of his 
hands into those of the rebels. Did he, by abandoning his capital 
and its defences, lose all right and interest in the cannon 
which guarded them, in the ammunition collected for years past 
in the Bala Hissar, and in the,very clothing prepared for his regi- 
ments? Apparently he did, for the two hundred and fourteen 
guns now in our camp are looked upon as captured from an enemy, 
who used many of them against us; the untold quantity of gun- 
powder which the explosion of the 16th left untouched is to be 
destroyed ; and our camp-followers are masquerading in the warm 
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uniforms of Afghan Highlanders. This is the feature of contempt 
in our policy. Our war, unlike that of last year, is against the 
subjects of the Amir, and not against the Amir himself; and, so 
fay as we have gone, we have assumed the functions of the sove~ 
reign in their fullest sense, using his name only to smooth sway 
difficulties that would otherwise have to be overcome by force, 
This assumption hag had to, be made for the simple reason that 
Yakub Khan is too weak and vacillating to exercise the authority 
which we have so ostentatiously recognized, and his ministers too 
corrupt to be trusted near his person. But beyond the immediate 
exercise of military power in Cabul and its neighbourhood, we can 
do nothing. There is no responsible Government which could 
take out of our hands the task of hunting up the men who have 
been guilty of treachery and murder; and as our first duty ig to 
our dead Envoy and not to the living Amir, it follows that our 
present work is that of judges and not of king-makers. That 
work has to be done, and we are doing it unflinchingly, and until it 
is completed, the Amir must be content to accept his position as a 
sovereign in leading strings. By the time we have dealt with all 
the culprits that can be captured, the cloud of suspicion now rest- 
ing upon Yakub Khan will either have deepened or been dissipated, 
and our second duty of punishing or aiding him ynder his diff- 
culties will then have to be fulfilled. The drift of evidence seems 
now fairly in his favour, i.¢., he was not involved in the work of 
Nek Mahomed and Kushdil Khan ; and taking it as most probable 
that he will finally be convicted of nothing worse than weakness, 
it will remain with us to say if he is again worthy of our trust. 
With his army dispersed, and his artillery (which goes for so much 

\in the eyes of Asiatic nations) in our hands, the only semblance of 
power he can derive will be reflected from our arms—if we re- 
instate him in good faith. And if his weakness is held ag our jus- 
tification for reducing him to the rank of a political pensioner, 
comfortably housed in India, are wa to fit out his successor with 
new war-trappings, which may at any moment be seized by mutin- 
ous regiments and turned against us at the first opportunity ? 
More unlikely things have occurred than this; but unless our army 
carries back with it to India the trophies it now boasts of, there 
will be sad disappointment in every mind. 
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I have dwelt with great pertinacity upon the political side of 
the Afghan question as it is developing under the walls of Cabul, 
because our late successes may have overshadowed the great pro- 
blem which has now to be worked out, viz., what are the future 
relations between India and Afghanistan to be? From what I 
have written, a fair judgment may be formed as to whether the 
sanguine view, that the line of policy laid down in the Treaty of 
Gundamak still remains good, can be consistently maintained. 
The arrest of the Mustaufi, the Wazir, and their two intimate 
friends, has raised the revolt in Cabul far above the level of a 
local émeute of discontented soldiers. 


¢ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


. Tho Line of Communication with the Kurram Valley—Hostile Action of the Tribes— 
Skirmish on the Surkha: Kotal—Defeat of the Tribesmen by the Shutargardan 
Garrigon—The Enemy Reinforced -The Garrison Surrounded—Serious Complica- 
tions--The Shutargardan ielieved by General Charles Gough. 


Camp Sram Sune, 24th October, 


Ture is one great consolation for the troops who did not share 
in the advance upon Cabul, and that is, they have not bee 

allowed by the tribes in our rear to rest in peace at the stations 
guarding the Kurram line of communication. General Gordon at 
Ali Kheyl, and Golonel Money at the Shutargardan, have had their 
hands very full indeod during the past few weeks; Mangala, 
Ghilzais, and their allies considering ita grand opportunity for 
atiack. The bulk of our army was too far ahead, and had too 
important a mission to fulfil, to send back reinforcements; and no 
doubt these mongrel tribesmen believed they would have it all 
their own way. I hear that they called upon the Shinwaris and 
Khugianis on the northérn slopes of the Safed Koh to come over 
and join in the rare chance that was presented of cutting up our 
troops; but the ill-timed zeal of the Mangal moollahs spoiled the 
whole arrangement. They gave out that we had been defeated at 
Cabul, and further promised their fanatical followors that bullets 
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and bayonets should leave them unscathed for a few days if they 
would only attack the handful of infidels then left at their mercy. 
Accordingly Ali Kheyl was attacked. and the result of the fighting 
in that neighbourhood was the complete dispersal of the tribesmen.» 
At one time the situation seemed so full of peril that General 
Gordon made up his mind to abandon the Shutargardan, Colonel 
Money having informed him that he was surrounded on all gides, 
his forage cut off, and his water-supply threatened. Such a step 
would, of course, have only been resorted to in the last extremity, 
for a force retiring through the Hazara Darukht defile, followed by 
swarms of our enemy, confident that their success was assured, 
might have ended in a disaster. But there were at the Shutar- 
gardan two splendid fighting regiments, well-officered and in 
perfect trim, and their stubborn resistance kept the enemy in 
check until it was too late for them #o profit by our difficulties. 
During the worst period at the Shutargardan, General Hugh 
Gough with the 5th Punjab Cavalry, 5th Punjab Infantry, and 
four mountain guns was on his way thither to bring down supplies 
and close the communication, as it was no longer needed; and a 
welcome flash from Captain Straton’s heliograph informed Colonel 
Money that help was at hand. The Mangals and their allies seem 
to Have had earlier information, for they had already begun to 
disperse, though their stray shots into camp kept the garrison 
Aliyo, and cost them something in the way of chargers and baggage * 
animals. The abandonment of the post in the face of an enemy 
far superior in number was thus happily avoided, as well as the 
jll-effect it would have had upon every tribesmam from Thull to 
Cabul. It is believed here that there was a tendency to exag- 
gerate the danger at Ali Kheyl, and that undue importance was 
attached to the attack there; but wo are loth to think that General 
Gordon would have recalled the two regiments from tho Shutar- 
gardan merely to strengthen his own post. Such a step might 
have brought about a really serious conflict, as it would have been 
too glaring an admission of weakness not to have been appreciated 
by the neighbouring tribes. Of the earlier fighting at the Surkhai 
Kotel on the 14th, we have now full accounts from Colonel Money, 
which I give below. ; 
On the 18th instant information was brought into the camp at 
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Shutargardan that the Machalgu Ghilzais were assembling in 
force and would probably appear near Karatiga and the Surkhai 
Kotal, on that side, for the purpose of blocking up the road to Ali 
Kheyl and molesting our picquet on the Kotal. That mischief 
was on foot was proved by the telegraph wire to Ali Kheyl being 
. cut at nine o’clock the same evening. The next morning Colonel 
Money, in sending the usual relief of 90 men* to the picquot, 
ordered Major Collis, commanding the 21st P.N.I., to take two 
companies of his regiment and two guns of ithe Kohat Mountain 
Battery, and see what was occurring. He was furthor to attack 
and disperse any bodies of tribesmen who might have assembled, 
to detach a party to‘bring up ammunition left at Kaatiga, and to 
repair the telegraph wire. On arriving at the Kotal, Major Collis 
found the picquet already engaged with a large body of Ghilzais, 
who had attacked at daybreak. His first step was to seize a hill 
on the right commanding the Kotal, which the enemy had failed 
to occupy. Fifty sepoys under a native officer were soon swarming 
up this, and in the meantime Captain Morgan opened fire with 
the mountain guns upon sungars filled with men, on .a hill to the 
east. The shells were well pitched, and the enemy were so shaken 
that when 50 rifles of the 21st P.N.I., under Captain Gowan, 
and a similar number of the 8rd Sikhs under Lieutenant Fasken, 
wont in at them with the bayonet, they abandoned their sungars, 
leaving several killed and wounded on the ground. The tribesmen, 
then attacked on the south of the position, and came under fire of 
the 50 men first sent up to occupy the hill, commanding the 
Kotal. A company of the 2ist P.N.I,, under Lieutenant Young, 
was detached to strengthon this point, and at tho samo time a 
welcome xeinforcemont of 100 of the 8rd Sikhs under Major 
Griffiths arrived. One company of these doubled over the open, 
and got in rear of 600 of the enemy whom Captain Gowan and 
Lieutenant Fasken weio driving back, and soon the hills to the 
north were all cleared. Buton the south there were still 2,000 
men to be dealt with; and as they were showing » bold front, 
Major Griffiths judged that a combined movement must bo mado 
against them as soon as the two companies roturned from pursuing 
the 600 men they had scattered. The advanced company of the 
21st P.N.I. under Lieutenant Young was bearing the brunt of 
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the enemy’s fire, and Major Collis was left on the Kotal with 
instructions to proceed to their relief along the crest with his two 
companies when they returned, their right being protected by 100 
of the 8rd Sikhs and two guns. Major Griffiths took the guns to 
the 8rd Sikhs, but on rounding the shoulder of the hill he found 
that it would be dangerous to wait any longer, as the enemy were 
growing bolder Svery minute. The company of the 21st P.N.I. 
under Lieutenant Young accordingly charged along the ridge and 
captured two standards, while ithe 8rd Sikhs under Lieutenant 
Cook (with whom as volunteers were Captain Turner, Political 
Officer; Captain. Waterfield, R.A.; Captain Nicholson, R.E. ; 
Lieutenant Fisher, 10th Hussars; Lieutenant Sherstone, Aide- 
de-camp ; and Mr, Josephs, Superintendent of Telegraphs) came 
to close quarters on the slope below. The enemy retreated till 
they reached a spur running at right-angles to the ridge on which 
they had raised more strong sungars. The sepoys soon found 
themselves checked in their rush, the 21st getting into broken 
ground commanded by the main swngar, while the Sikhs had to 
halt at a ravine, the opposite side of which was bare of cover and 
swept by the fire of the ghazis. Captain Waterfield, having shot 
down a man with his revolver, was himself shot through the 
thigh directly afterwards, and was pluckily removed out of danger 
by Lieutenant Cook. The mountain guns were brought into action 
Again over the heads of the troops, a8 Major Collis was still wait- 
ing for his two companies to come up; but the enemy sceing so 


small a number of men opposed to them, charged out of the ° 


sungars, sword in hand, at Lieutenant Young’s ecompany; and, 
though checked by a hot fire, secured a good position from which 
to repeat the manoeuvre. Just in the nick of time Major Collis 
arrived with his two companios, and three shells having been 
dropped right into the enemy’s advanced position, he led the 20th 
straight at their swngars and cleared the ridge in fine style. The 
enemy fought most pluckily, hurling stones at our men as they 
went up to the sungars and leaping out to meet them; opposing 
their short swords to the sepoys’ bayonets. Their numbers were, 
however, of no avail against the splendid form of our gallant 
fellows, and after a short hand-to-hand struggle they broke and 
fled towards Spegha, They were pursued for over a mile, and the 
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mountain guns harassed thom still further. Their number was 
calculated at betwoon 3,000 and 4,000, and thoy wore hoaton in 
fair fight by 150 of the 21st P.N.I. and 100 of the 8rd Sikhs, 
aided by two mountain guns. Forty of thoir dead wore counted 
on the ground, and thoir totel loss is estimated at 200 killed and 
wounded; while our casualties were only two killed and Captain 
. Watorficld and soven sepoys wounded. 
Moanwhile, a little affair had been going on at the Shutar- 
““yrdan itself, When Colonel Money had sent off Major Griffiths 
to roinforce the Surkhai Koial, he took precautions for his own 
safety by ordering up two companies of the 21st P.N.I. with a 
mountain gun to the ridge which overlooks the Shutargardan 
camp. The move was 2 wise one, for the enemy wore on tho 
other side within fifty yards of tho crest, and wero only driven 
back with difficulty. They gathered togother again and made 
a second attempt, but were again unsuccessful. Their peisistency 
induced Colonel Money to piocced with two companios of the 
8rd Sikhs and the fourth mountam gun to the ridge, and ho was 
able from this point to watch tho fight at the Sukhai Kotal. 
Seoing that Major Griffiths was hotly engagod, ho sont Jemadar 
Sher Mahomed (the native officer who did such gallant work at 
Karatiga on the 27th of Septomber) with a company of tho 
81d Sikhs to make a diversion on the onemy’s flank, and when tho 
tribesmen fled, this party doubled down upon thom, and after killing 
cight and wounding sovoral others, joined in tho genoral chaso, 

Tt was altogether a brilliant skirmish, this dofvat of so largo a 
body of the encnay at the Surkhai Kotal; and wo hope to give the 
8rd Sikhs an ovation when thoy march in hero with Gonoral Hugh 
Gough in 9 few days. Tho 2ist movo back to Ali Kheyl. 

‘Tho garrison had, afior tho skirmish, 1o boar a siege which 
came about in this way:—On the morning of tho 14th it was 
found that the main body of the enomy still held tho position they 
had taken up after being drives off tho Surkhai Kotal. A wing of 
the 21st Punjab Native Infantry was sont with ordors to attack if 
they moved towards the Kotal, and a company of the 8rd Sikhs went 
to the Karatiga Fort to bring up the stores and ammunition left 
there. The fort was found to have been thoroughly looted. Allld- 
haddin, a brother of Padshah Khan, the Ghilzai chief, reported 
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that the enemy had been largely reinforced, and said from 10,000 
to 17,000 men had assembled, the whole country being in arms. 
Colonel Money therefore wisely resolved to draw in his defences 
under cover of night. The Surkhai Kotal was abandoned on the 
15th. News of 3800 or 400 regular soldiers of the Amir’s army, 
armed with Sniders and Enfields, joining the tribes was given 
soon afterwards. The enemy showed in such numbers south- 
wards of the ridge and to the south of the camp that the outlying 
picquet was withdrawn and fell back upon the strong picquet po. a 
near the camp. On the 17th the enemy occupied the road from ; 
Karatiga to Kassim Kheyl, and cut off the grass-supply. Their 
numbers were so great that reasonable anxiety was felt about an 
attack, so our men worked at strengthening the defences, and 
Captain Nicholson, R.E., laid down wire entanglements at weak 
points to check any rush. In the evening Allahaddin brought in 
the jirgah who proposed some absurd terms of surrender,* but 
- they were sent back with a hint to go to Cabul and settle terms 
there. The garrison had only regimental ammunition with them, 
and this had been greatly reduced by the action of the 14th. The 
mountain guns also having a small number of rounds, Colonel 
Money resolved to husband his ammunition and act on the defen- 
sive, as he did not know when he might be relieved. On the 18th 
the enemy showed in still greater force, and pushed to within 800 
yards of our outpost picquets, and cut off the water supply. On 
both the 17th and 18th, they had kept up an incessant fire into 
the camp, but with little result. On the 19th, when matters 
looked very serious, the heliograph was seen flashing at Kushi, 
and Colonel Money learnt that General Hugh Gough was thero 
with two regiments and four guns, Upon this he knew he w 4 
safe, and after sending skirmishers down towards the springs on 
the Kushi Road he got his guns into action and shelled the enomy’s 
line with common shell and shrapnel right heartily. The shells 
goon silenced the opposition musketry fire, and the tribesmen 


* An officer wrote at the time -—‘‘ In the evening the enemy sent in five confidential 
men to say that, of course, we must now give in, that two regiments could not hold 
out an hour, but they were willing to allow us to leave the Shutargardan and to provide 
us with caniage and hostages; we to be at liberty to retire to Ali Kheyl or to Cabul, 
an for this consideration we were to pay them two Jakhs. wPoo: Allahaddin Khan 
was ut his wits’ end,” 
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gradually drow off, not a man boing left at evening. {Choir loss is 
estimated at 100 killed and wounded. Our €asualtios were sevon 
men wounded. Tho enomy had brought 200 of theiv women to 
witness the final successful attack, but they wore all disappointod. 
General Gough occupied the Shinkai Kotal on the ovening of tho 
19th and reached tho Shutargardan noxt day in a snow-storm, 
His arrival was the signal for tho dispersion of all tribes, 
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Camp Life at Cabul—Afghan Coste:mongers—Cmiosity of Villagers—Tho Hazarns— 
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Camp Siam Suna, 25th October. 


Ovr lines are cast in pleasant places just at present; for, apart 
from the political puzzle which some of us study, and which I 
have already tried to explain, thero is nothing to disturb our 
equanimity. We have a high and dry encamping ground, from 
which we can travel down at our leisure, cithor citywards, to a 
plore the mysteries of Cabul and pondor over tho Bala Hissar, 
now rapidly being cloared out; or clso down into tho Cabul plain, 
to exercise oug horses on the racocourse, or over tho water- 
channels which ovorywhore intorsect tho fields. Tho viow on 
every side is an impressivo ono, for tho mountains which keep 
watch and ward over Cabul aro very picturosquo, rising abruptly 
from the fields below, and scoming to shut us out socuroly from 
the petty world beyond, News of that outer world has been very 
scant of late, and it is with ilJ-conccaled tmpationce that many of 
us turn eastward to whore the Khurd Cabul and Jugdulluck Hills 
hide the long valley up which tho Khybor column is crawling with 
tortoise-slowness. hero comes no holiographic flash down to 
cheer us, and one might as woll consult tho impassable Hindu 
Kush itself, But thore is a ploasanter outlook wostwards. 
, H 2 
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Through tad gorge in rear of the city we catch a glimpse of the 
Chardeh ‘Valley, a fery Eden of fertility, and in the far back- 
ground, is the high range of mountains forming the sky-line 
towards distant Tmkistan, over which we have gorgeous sunsets 
that more than atone for the chilliness which creeps over Siah 
Sung Ridge as the day closes. We have the sharp air of the 
early morning to brace us for routine work that must be gone 
through, and such genial warmth all day as to make the shade 
of our tight little tents seem almost superfluous. Whatever of 
cold and discomfort there may be in store for us, we are comfort- 
able enough now, though perhaps the air bites shrewdly at mid- 
night to tho sontry at his post. His outlook is chiefly for thieves 
who may think there is loot to be got in our camp; but we seem 
to have frightened the people into honesty, tor robberies are un- 
known, Our camp is thronged with petty traders, and in con- 
venient spots are little bazaars for our soldiers and camp-followers, 
to whom they area rare boon. Fruit in abundance is exposed 
most temptingly: grapes, apples, pears, and pomegranates being 
sold so cheaply that a few pice will buy sufficient to satisfy oven 
a soldier’s appetite; while melons of a flavour and succulency 
almost unknown to us poor dwellers in Hindustan are piled to- 
gether in profusion. The usual curry-stuffs and native delicacies 
are ranged alongside these edibles; and occasionally some delicious 
beetroot or a gigantic cabbage nestling in a heap of bright-skinned 
onions tempts a khansamah doing his day’s marketing to halt and 
haggle in a lordly manner until a fair bargain is struck. Tho 
Afghan “ coster”’ ig not an easy personage to dealgvith, for he has 
learnt the value of our rupees, and is determined to make the most 
of the present oppoitunity. In our canvas streets thereis all day 
long a busy stream of men and boys eagerly selling wares from the 
city and surrounding villages, and if so inclined we could spend 
hours in making casual purchases. In the early morning villagers 
with their simple produce of fowls,ducks, pigeons, eggs, jars of 
milk and clotted cream—the latter particularly good—come saun- 
tering in and pass away their time in intently gazing at our strango 
freaks in the way of early “tubs” or substantial breakfasts. Their 
livestock slung across their shoulders, or carelessly carried head 
downwards, appears quite a secondary consideration, until they 
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are pounced upon by some bon-vivant, who thinks life is not worth 
living if it is meroly to be sustained by ‘commissariat rations 
—now, alas! minus their redeoming feature of wholesome rum, 
Once the villager sces a bargain may be made, he wakos up sud- 
denly to the fact of having something to soll, and in the patois of 
the country explains the number of rupecs or annas he requires, 
That he does not get them need scarcely bo said, as his first prices 
are exorbitant ; but after some pantomimic aclion, or by calling in 
the aid of some Pathan sepoy near at hand, terms aro arranged, 
and with the silver bits stowed away mysteriously in his waistcloth 
the innocent native wends his way to anothor part of the camp, 
there to dispose of more of his stock. When he has got rid of his 
little store he does not, as a conscientious husbandman should, 
go quietly home, but hangs about our tenis with a face full of 
inquiry and amazement. He pushes his curiosity at times almost 
to impertinence, perhaps with the philanthropic idea of giving us 
a few wrinkles as 10 the propor mode of living in this part of the 
world ; but at the first sharp word he “moves on” a few paces, 
and turns his attention to some othor feature of our local lifo. 
That he is poor and strictly dishonest thore can bo no roasonable 
doubt; but his poverty will pass away if wo slay long ot Cnbul, 
and his dishonesty will be covered with the cloak of simplicity as 
long as millitary law prevails. This class of poasant who comes 
into our midst is not of tho usual bloodthirsiy Afghan type ; a 
he comes, too, without arms, for our proclamation against carrying 
weapons is now widoly known, and whatover ho may be on his 
native heath, whon his tribo is on the war-path, ho looks in- 
offensive enough now. 

Among our other visitors are the Hazaras: the hewors of wood 
and drawers of water, as thoy have been callod, of all Afghanistan. 
Their Mongol typo of face, beardless and: with the true slantin 
oyes of their raco, is noticeable at once among the Jewish-looking™ 
Afghans whom they sorve se well. Sunburnt, and with many 
coats of dirt upon them, thoy look the real labourers of tho land ; 
and as their stalwart backs are generally bent undor heavy loads of 
firewood or hugo sacks of forage, it can be seen they are no dronés. 
They are always very intent wpon their work, never loitering or 
wonder-struck ; and in this respect they resemble the ‘Ghoorkas. 
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They are good-Kumoured and happy enough, and any stray salu- 
tation cast to’ them“is always answered by a smile and a nod of 
their felt-crowned heads, as if kindness were too rare not to be 
acknowledged. Sometimes their burdens ave very different from 
those just mentioned, for they come staggering in with a score of 
matchlocks or Enfield rifles on their backs which their village 
maliks have sent in to be bought up and destroyed by the 
Sirkar.« This bringing in of arms has been quite a feature of 
camp life, it being by no means unusual to meet a file of these 
men, cach laden with the guns that are to be givenup. They are 
thrown down, and counted by soldiers told off for the duty, and 
the idlers from the city gather round 1o stare at our contemptuous 
oxamination of the weapons. As most of the guns are loaded and 
even double-loaded, it is somewhat risky to meddle with them ; 
but curiosity prompts us to look down muzzles and cock triggers 
in a most reckless way. The Sniders are safe enough to handle, 
as the breech can be opened and any cartridge withdrawn ; but 
with the others it is different. Tower-marked Enfields rest side 
by side with the old two-grooved Brunswick rifle; while Cabul- 
made smooth-bores and imitation Enfields are mixed with jhezails 
and the ‘‘ Brown Besses” the Indian Government gave away 80 
lavighly in the days of their foolishness. We are destroying these 
arpis—locks, stock, and barrel—except in the caso of such Sniders 
gs seem really serviceable. The Afghan Snider is by no means a 

*hadly-made weapon, and the cartridges from the Bala Hissar 
Aysenal are equally good. The latter are of the kind known as 
solid-drawn, with strong bases, and if recapped carebe used several 
times with perfect safety. Where machinery and skilled mo- 
chanics are scarce, this is, of course, a great consideration. We 
do not find many cartridges delivered up, and it seems a pity that 
a small price was not fixed upon powder and lead so ag to make 
disarmament more complete. There are thousands of good rifles 
still scattered over the country, in the hands of the Amir’s 
soldiers; and, in the future, ammunition will be greatly in request, 
now that the Bala Hissar has fallen into our hands. A few swords, 
bayonets, and knives, have come in, but they are of no account, 
We have received over 8,000 rifles and guns of the different kinds 
mentioned, and more will, perhaps, be given up. 
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Far rvomoved from tho villagers and tho Hazaras are the more 
pretentious city traders, who bring poshtocns, furs, native cloth, 
chinawaie, old coins, Bokhara silks, Porsian carpots, jewellery, and 
precious stones for salo. They are mostly Kizilbashes and Cabul- 
born Hindus, many of whom have travelled far and have scen 
most of the cities of Central and Western Asia, As iraders thoy 
are as keen as Jew pedlers: as visitors thoy make themsolvos as 
much at home as our intimate frionds. To bargain with them is 
an exercise in chicanery that would quickon the wits of a Shylock : 
to listen to their soft flattery as they extol the benofits of British 
rule is to believe that we are the finest race in the world. The 
chicanery is glossed over and hidden by the soothing praises of 
our benevolence, and the crimson-turbaned Kizilbash or casto- 
marked Hindu, who has sat himself on our stool or squatted in 
our tent is enriched accordingly. We buy furs that would cost 
us less in Peshawur, and silks that, perhaps, havo never scen a 
Bokhara loom, and think we have done woll in our bargaining; 
whereas, most likely, the worthy traders have nolted oxcessive 
profits. It is the old story of our rupees filling the coffers of tho 
people we have come among as conquerors, and of our pride for- 
bidding us to acknowledge it, And yet we enjoy the chafforing 
with these rascals, and find an amusemont in making them turn 
out their pockots. From ono will be produced a rare fox-skin, 
from another a Russian teacup and saucor (made in Foglan 
but stamped with the Moscow doaloy’s namo) ; from o third a little 
packet of diamonds or turquoises—the latter often of a boautiful 
colour, but marsed by flaws. Thon tho rings on tho man’s finger 
are taken off and examined, the owner fixing a prico that is almost 
prohibitive on each stone; or a curiously-worked belt and pouch 
is unbuckled at our insistanco, and appraised in the usual way. 
And so on to the end of the chapter. But Kizilbash or Hindu is 
more than a match for a Western Kafir; and one is temptod to 
believe that the Caucasian is raally ‘played out” as far as astutoness 
in trading goes. Perhaps wo may be more successful in dealing 
with the genuine Afghan in the city bazaars which we are ae 
beginning to visit. 

Besidos the mercenary bartering that wiles away our lois, 
there is plenty of stir and excitoment in our camp life, Maliks 
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and chiefs from/a distance are met in little knots, secking out 
the political officers, or waiting upon the commissanat officers to 
enter into contracts for food supply; gaily-apparelled horsemen 
come to show off the graves of their Turcoman steeds; while 
ragged urchins on yaboos, the strong ponies peculiar to the country, 
ride here and there in easy confidence, halting occasionally to ox- 
change opinions on local affairs. Near the head-quarters of the 
1st Brigade is quite a little horse-fair, where General Macpherson 
passes in review some hundreds of yaboos daily, and purchases 
largely for transport purposes. The noisy, chattering crowd is 
densest here, and the yuboo fights are numerous, each pony choos- 
ing his nearest neighbour asa fit object of attack. Near by is the 
Amiv’s tent with-its little cluster of attendants’ pals about it, 
and a sentry from a guard of Europeans stationed over them 
pacing smartly to and fro. At times a few prisoners with an 
escort of sepoys are marched past on their way to the tent in 
head-quarters, where the military commission sits which is to try 
them; or on “execution days” a company of Europeans swing 
past with one or two men in their midst, and take the path 
down the ridge to the Bala Hissar, where the gallows is waiting 
ready. On the circular bit of raised ground, at the western end 
of the head-quariers’ camp and overlooking the city, is a little 
patty of signallers near a largo brass field-pieco captured at 
le and now used as atime-gun. The heliograph flashes 
up in response to one on the Bala Hissar ridge, which is speaking 
to Kushi, and: we know that news is travelling to and from the 
Shutargardan. In the evening one of the bands plays on this 
natural band-stand, around the flag-staff which is reared in the 
centre, and with the last strains of “‘ God Save the Queen” our 
day closes, the flag is furled, and we pass into the warmth and 
comfort of our snug little tents. Beneath all this surface of 
‘visible camp-life is the steady current of routine work which goes 
on unceasingly and smoothly, no,outside influences acting as 
disturbing agents. Our men aro healthy and contonted ; their 
wounded comrades are doing well; supplics are coming in 
abundantly; and, looking down upon Sherpur, we see that warm 
winter quarters are being got roady; so all, apart from political 
questions, is rose-coloured. 


Vakub Khan Abdu 


Camp Sian § 


This morning only did it become publi 
Khan had abdicated the Amirship, the nov 


v 
the mail from India giving all beyond Gr wt his 
immediato advisors their first news of 1 , It was, 
of course, on account of possiblo mischic wig U tho abdica- 


tion were made known and the Government afterwards refused to 
accept it, that secrocy was observed regarding tho Amir’s act; 
and, singularly onough, while people in India and England have 
been speculating as to the probable consequonces of the step, we 
on the spot have been in happy ignorance of the under-current of 
evonts. The incidents of tho abdication wore as follows :— 
October 12th was tho day appointed for the Proclamation in the 
Bala Hissar, at which the Amir had been ordered to attend. At 
six o’clock in the morning of that day ho left his camp below the 
Sieh Sung Ridgo, and went with only two servants to Major 
Hastings, Chief Political Officor, and asked for an immediate intor- 
view with General Roberts. in a few minutes he was ushered 
into the General’s tent, and at his requost a private intorviow was 
granted. Yakub Khan was groatly oxcited, and ho abruptly 
announced his intention of rosigning the Amirship. is li 






it. Sir F. Roberts at onco asked him to consider what he 
saying, as abdication was a very sorious step. The Amir porsiste 
in saying that his mind was made up; he had intended to rosign 
at Kushi, but yas porsuaded by his Ministors not to do so. Now 
ho would sooner be a grass-cuttor in the British camp than romain 
Amir of Cabul. Ho earnostly wished that his rosignation should. 
be accepted; and, for himself, he was roady to go to India, 
Tondon, Malta, or wherever the Viceroy should choose to send 
him. General Roborts again requosiod him io reconsider the 
matter, and placed a tent at, his disposal near hoad-quarters. At 
ten o’clock, tho hour fixed for falling in for the procession to the 
Bala Hissar, the Amir again visited the Goneral, and announced 
that his decision was fixod: ho wished to resign at once. Sir F. 
Roberts replied that ho himsolf could nol accept the rosignation 
without having consulted tho Viceroy, and ho askod the Amir to 
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and chiefs from/a dis statw quo until an answer could be received 
the political officers, ish authorities in the meantime carrying on 
enter into contracts fie Amir’s name. Yakub Khan agreed to 
come to show off the'‘ey, but asked permission to absent himself 
fronread urchins on yabout moining, as the excitement and trouble 
he had u and there in e1ade him ill. Ile would order his eldest 
son and all the p on loca! sirdars to attend and hear the Proclama- 
tion read, He was accordingly excused, and the same afternoon 
his tents and those of his personal attondants were moved to the 
head-quarters. He knew nothing of the contents of the Procla- 
mation of October 12th, and was quite unaware of the intended 
arrest of his Ministers. Such were the circumstances attending 
his abdication. 

Up to this afternoon it was beljeved that the ex-Amir was 
acting in good faith, but within the last few hours we have had 
reason to change our opinion. Since the entrance into the Bala 
Hissar, on October 12th, Yakub Khan has been living in a large 
itrelose to head-quarters, and has had about him a little army 
Hot servants, whose tents also have been pitched about that of their 
master. He was reported to be much happier in his mind now 
that his scheming Ministers had been removed from about his 
person, and once or twice he has shown himself among us in the 
he walking with General Roberts up and down the row of 






topts in which the Staff are lodged, and listening with much 
delight to the band playing near. The restraint placed upon him 
’ after he had come voluntarily into our camp from among his own 
people on the lower slope of the Ridge, was merely that a guard 
of twenty European soldiers was stationed over his tents, while two 
sentries paced before them night and day. This was his ‘ guard of 
honour” nominally, though if he had tried to escape they would 
instantly have become his gaolers. It was most important that 
we should have him with us while we were examining into the 
guilt of the various persons conceryed in the Massacre; for if 
once he had been a fiee agent, he would probably have been made 
an instrument of iniviguo by such men as the Mustaufi and the 
Wazir. This was proved by the episode of Nek Mahomed’s visit 
to him at Charasia the day before the action of the 6th, the com- 
mander-in-chiof of the rebel army returning to Cabul and pro- 
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General Roberts assumes the 


claiming that the Amir had ordered all mou 
force. Thus was thore every reason 10 koop * 
guiveillance, as the scattcrod units of his di 
eapable of doing harm if onco gathered tog 


the 28rd I pointed oui vory fully tho anor , Wore 
occupying hero: proclaiming tho Amir’ tho ono 
hand, and appropriating all his stores au -«vhs of war on 


the other. This was, of courso, written \..hout knowlodge of 
what had occurred on the 12th; and, viewed in tho now light 
that has now scattered tho political darknogs hero, the anomaly at 
once vanishes. Yaknb Khan had voluntarily cast away all power 
and responsibility, and the only course remaining for Sir F, 
Roberts was to assume the discarded authority and take every 
means to secure order in Cabul. The clearing out of the Bala 
Hissar and the appropriation of all that it contained, except 
Yakub Khan’s porsonal property, now stands out as morely an 
ordinary taking-over of effocts surrendered to us, and not, t, 
spoliation of a sovereign whose authority we woro re-establishin 
We could not, in fact, havo dono otherwise, unless we had waited: 
for a declaration of the ministerial policy at home, and the 
delay might, perhaps, have had mischievous results, 7 

Now it is all plain-sailing. Wo know what our course is to be, 
and we can follow it out consistently. Yakub Khan ag Aftiy 
was merely a puppet; and government through such 1 medium 
is always unsatisfactory. Now his position is simplifled—and® 
simplified, 100, by his own act—though his future position in lifo 
not & man in camp can foreshadow. Tho proclamation accopling 
his abdication was received here from Simla by cyphor telegram 
on the 26th; and to-day o translation of it was issued to the 
chief sirdars of Cabul, who cannot mistake the moaning conveyed 
in the following terse sentencos :— 

‘*T, Goneral Roberts, on behalf of the British Govornmont, here~ 
by proclaim that the Amir having of his own free will abdicated, 
has left Afghanistan without a Government. In consequence of: 
the shamoful outrage upon its Envoy and suite, the British Govern? 
ment has been compelled 10 occupy by force of arms Cabul, the: 
capital, and take military possession of other parts of Afghanistan.: 
The British Government now commands that all Afghan‘ authori- 
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and chiefs from/a dis ¢s do continue their functions in maintaining 
the political officers, i whenevor necessary. The British Govern- 
enter into contracts fle people shall be treated with justice and 
come to show off the'\ their religious feelings and customs be 
resped urchins on yabous of such sirdars and chiefs ag assist in 
preservingnd there in ewuly recognized ; but all disturbers of the 
peace and perse on loca'/ned in attacks upon the British authority 
will meet with comce¢n punishment. The British Government, 
after, consultation with the principal sirdars, tribal chiefs, and 
others reprosenting the interests and wishes of the various pro- 
vinces and cities, will declare its will as to the future permanent 
arrangements to be made for the good government of the people.” 
Judging from internal evidence, this Proclamation beats the 
stamp of the home Ministry, and it has been hailed with 
unbounded satisfaction by all among us who have been fearing 
a repetition of the old ghilly-shally policy which has had such 
disastrous results. The Government has now committed itself to 
a distinct policy which can be proclaimed throughout Afghanistan, 
and our duty now is to wait until ‘‘the principal sirdars, tribal 
chiefs, and others representing the interests and wishes of the 
various provinces and cities,’’ have been made aware of what has 
occurred. Messengers will be sent with copies of the Proclama- 
tioy to them ; and they will no doubt be invited to come to Cabul, 
yf hear the ‘‘ will”? of the British Government. It is no longer 
question of the “wishes” of the Viceroy of India, but a 
distinct assertion of our newly-acquired power in Afghanistan. 
_ To-day has been marked, also, not only by tle issue of the 
Proclamation, but by a new change of front on the part-of Yakub 
Khan. Whatever his fears or suspicions may be, or whatever 
guilty consciousness he may have of participation in the Massacre, 
he has withdrawn so far from his position of the 12th—when 
he said he would willingly go wherever the Viceroy might deport 
him: to India, London, or Malta—that he has contemplated flight 
to Turkistan. Such, at least, is the information generally believed 
to have been received ; and the action taken this afternoon proves 
that he has so far commutted himself as to jeopardize his future 
freedom. About five o’clock his tent was isolated by the removal of 
all those of his servants pitched about it: his guard was increased 
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to forty British soldiers, and instead of two sontries thoro are now. 
four pacing to and fro with fixed bayoncts. A, fifth sontry is with- 
in the tent itself, and the ex-Amir is as close a prisoner as ho can 
be made. Four personal attendants only are now allowed to him, 
and these, also, ave under guard. ITis food will boexamined carefully 
bofore it is passed to his servants, and every possible precaution 
against outside information being conveyed to him will be takon. 


Camp Siam Suna, 80th October. 


Since the issue of tho Proclamation and the close confinement 
of Yakub Khan to his tent two days ago, there has been no further 
development of the situation, and it seems as if we should quietly 
wait here for the winter in ordor to allow events to develop them- 
selves without further demonstration of our foree. We have 
Cabul city and its guilt to deal with; and though thoro are few 
outward signs of the investigation into the circumstances sur- 
rounding the Massacre of our Embassy, there is a stoady siream 
of work running on, the results of which havo yet to be declared. 
This has been done chiefly by Colonel Macgregor, aided hithorto 
by Hyat Khan, Assistant Political Officer, who forrets out persons 
likely to give evidence ; and now that Dr. Bellew (the third member 
of the Commission) has arrived, still further progress is being 
made in unravelling the complicated web of falschood which has 
been drawn about the occurrence. Sixty witnosses have boon 
examined privately; and, as coach one is quito in ignorance of 
what has beon said before, tho truth of tho various stories told 
can be tested by tho comparisons drawn botwoon iho testimony of 
the frionds and onemios of Yakub Shan. Such of his late confi- 
dential advisors and adherents as have come under cross-examina- 
tion have generally injured his cause by affirming too much; and 
plausible stories have been concocted to divort attention from his 
shortcoming in not affording material aid to Sir Louis Cavagnari. 
Much, for instance, has been yade of the little flash of enorgy he 
showed in sonding Daoud Shah and thirty men to remonstirate 
with the mutineers; and it has been asserted that the dotermined 
attitude of the rabble was proved by Daoud Shah boing bayoneted 
and all his escort killed. But when this episode is looked closely 
into, and a little independent evidence is taken, it becomes appar- 
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ent that Daoud Shah had merely a few attendants with him, and 
none of these were killed; while he himself was by no means g0 
maltreated as he would have us believe. There is another inci- 
dent, too, which assumes a new complexion when carefully exam- 
ined, Soon after the Massacre, Yakub Khan put to death Abdul 
Karim, a powerful Kohistani chief, whose English proclivities were 
very pronounced. The explanation of this act, as given by 
Abdullah Gyaz (a confidential adviser of the ex-Amir, arrested 
yesterday) is that Yakub Khan sent that chief from his palace to 
remonstrate with the troops, and that, instead of carrying out his 
orders he gave direct encouragement to the mutineers, and urged 
them to continue their attack on the Residency. Upon Abdul 
Karim’s return to the palace, Abdullah Gyaz affirms, Yakub Khan 
was informed of his treacherous disobedience, and, after the Mas- 
sacre had taken place, ordered that he should be executed. This 
story is so utterly improbable that it is scarcely worth considera- 
tion ; but its falsity has been proved very directly, ag the name of 
every man of importance who went near the mutinous troops has 
been obtained from various sources, friendly and otherwise, and , 
Abdul Karim has never before been mentioned in the list. 
The inference that suggests itself is that the wire-pullers about 
Yakub Khan were distrustful of Abdul Karim, whose honesty of 
purpose and known sympathy with the English rendered him a 
dangerous personage in their eyes, and on the principle that dead 
Amen tell no tales, they induced the Amir to sanction his execution. 
He probably knew too much, and was put out of the way before 
he had an opportunity of using his Inowledge. [pm an investiga- 
tion, such as that now going on, it is only possible to shape out 
conclusions by inference, for even such witnesses as profess un- 
bounded friendship towards us lie so circumstantially to serve their 
own ends, that very little reliance can be placed on them, It is 
not as if a long period had clapsed since the events took place: 
the occurrence must still be fresh inthe minds of everybody: but 
there is such a tendency to intrigue now that our power is estab- 
lished in Cabul, that distrust is bred in our minds in an increasing 
ratio as the evidence accumulates. There is no bottom to the 
well in which Afghan truth was sunk ages ago, and itis disheart- 
ening to sound it now. The ex-Amir’s partisans have lied hon- 
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estly enough to shield their mastor, whilo he was still protected by 
us; but now that he is a nonentity, and all semblanco of power 
hag passed from him, there may be a change in their attitude. 
They have a certain rude idea of faithfulness to their salt; but 
when they see their Chief arrosted without a word of warning, 
after being allowed to move freely among us for wooks, thoir 
fortitude may not be equal to the emergency, and thoy may sock 
10 purchase their own safety by voluntary disclosuros, For thesa 
~y » must wait. 

In the meantime the smaller fry are being doalt with by tho 
Military Commission, under whose ordors oleven prisonors have 
been hanged. The order of procedure is that the case against men 
under arrest is fully gone into by Colonel Macgregor, aided by Hyat 
Khan ; and when the evidence and witnesses are ready, the pris- 
oners are “ committed,” so to say, to the Commission, just as in 
ordinary criminal inquizics they would bo passed from the Police 
Magistrate to the Assize Judge. Thore is no unseomly hurry or 
vindictive haste displayed in the inquiry. All goes on systematic- 

ly and deliberately; and before tho Commission the mon undor 
arrest are allowed to hear all that has been stated against thom 
and to give such explanation as they dosire. If there then appears 
new matter for inquiry, they are remanded from day to day; and 
no effort is spared, in common fairness to thom, to test the truth 
of their statements. If found guilty, thoy are condemned ta 
death; but even then the sentenco is not carried out without 
reference to a third source of authority—that of Sir Fredorick 
Roberts himselfe If he approvos the finding, he signs tho order 
for execution, and the Provost-Marshal has thon to fulfil tho duty 
eghis office without delay. But if thoro scom doubtful points 
strong enough to be yot a third time considorod, the sentence of 
desiéh is held in suspense; and evon now we have in our quartor- 
guards men in this stago, with the halter dangling before their 
eyes, It will betseen that nothing can bo fairer than tho course 
taken by Sir Frederick Roberts to punish such as deserye denth, 
for their past actions in tho early wooks of September ; and inthe 
face of it there is none of that reckloss blood-spilling which we 
may get the credit for. In our Assizo tho old line— 

‘* And wietches hang that jurymen may dino—" : 
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is unknown: and if there is grumbling occasionally at the pains 
taken to convict prisoners instead of hanging them on mere sus- 
picion, it is all the more creditable to our Chief and his Commis- 
gioners that no attention is paid to it. To-day two men were 
marched off to execution who richly deserved their fate. The 
one was the jemadar of the rascally Kotwal of Cabul, himself 
hanged on the 20th. Like the Kotwal, he was most servile in 
offering aid to us after our arrival, and, on the night of the 8th, 
acted as a guide to some troops marching up the Bala Hissay, 
Ridge, in connection with the action against the rebels on that day: 
The second prisoner was a Mahomedan resident of Cabul, in 
whose house a box, marked ‘ Cabul Embassy,” was found by & 
searching party of the 28th Regiment. He could give no explana- 
tion of how he came by the box, except the colourless one that it had 
been placedin his rooms by an enemy. Several guns andswords were 
also found in his house; and nothing in his favour being forth- 
coming, he was sent to exécution. The guilt or innocence of the 
confidential friends of Yakub Khan, who are now prisoners, is 
still a question of doubt ; but none are arrested without justifica~ 
tion, and their cases will undergo the usual scrutiny. 

There is a probability that the taking of Cabul may not be’ so 
barren as we first thought in the matier of loot. The city itself 
ing been respected, there was not much to get out of the Bala 
issar beyond warlike stores and ammunition. But to-day the 
‘news has been made known that a vast store of treasure is hidden 
in houses belonging to Yakub Khan, or his near relatives living 
within the walls. Our treasure-chest has sunk very low of late 
by reason of the enormous purchases made by the Commissariat, 
which has to provide five months’ stores for the army. Carriage 
was so scarce when we marched up from Ali Khoyl, that only a 
few lakhs were brought up, and poverty is staring us in the face, 
Such expedients as giving bills upon India to Hindu and Kizilbash 
merchants in Cabul, or in receiving from Wali Mahomed and his 
sirdars many thousands of Bokhara gold tillahs (worth Rs. 9 ov, 
Rs. 10 each), or Russian five-rouble pieces said to be worth Rs. 
11-8, though nobody really knows their legitimate market valuo— 
such expodients could not last long ; and as nothing has been done 
to exact the fine imposed upon the Cabulis, it was clear that specie 
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would have to be raised from some source yet untouched, It is 
said that Yakub Khan, on assuming the Amirship, appropriated 
many lakhs of rupees which his father had given to the mother of 
Abdullah Jan, Shere Ali’s favourite son, and these he had cleared 
’ out of the Bala Hissar, and, with other property of value, had 
hidden in the city. A little party of British soldiers filed off to 
the house indicated by our informers this morning, and the offcor 
in charge of our treasure-chest (Major Moriarty) and Lieutenant 
Neville Chamberlain, Assistant Political Officer, had soon their 
eyes gladdened by bags ‘and boxes of gold coins, bosides finding 
on all sides rich silks, brocades, and other portable property of 
enormous value. About eight lakhs in gold were secured, and 
native rumour affirms that beforo the oxamination comes to 
an end, a million sterling may be unearthed. Boxes innumerable 
have still to be opened, and our spies are firm in their assurance 
that the value in coin and precious stones alono is eighty lakhs of 
yupees. To-morrow the examination of the place will be continued, 
and it is hoped another good day’s find will be the result. This 
prize-money, for no doubt it will be considored as such, if it is 
confiscated, will bea just reward for the onergy and dash our 
commander and his troops have shown in the capture of Cabul; 
and evon if it is found necossary to use the money now for our 
immediate wants, the debtor and creditor account should be cavre- 
fully kept in view of future distribution. Such scandals as that of 
Delhi and Kirwee need not be repeated in the case of Cabul,* 

* Tt bas since been ruled that the teasme is not to bo considorad prize-monoy. , 
Abdur Rahman, upor@his accession to the Amiiship, was given 104 Jokhs of rupees, of 


which 94 will appear in the accounts ay ‘refunded to the Afghan Government.” ‘This 
waa the sum found in Cabul as detailed above. 
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CHAPTER X.’ 


The Foce movos into Sherpm Cantonments—Building Winter Quarters—The Sirdar and 
the Soldie.x—A. Trying Chmate—General Macpherson starts for Jugdulluck—Arrival 
of Stores fiom the Shutarzaidan—The Khyber Line of Communication—Various 
Routes to Jugdulluck—The Luttabund Kotal—The Chinari Route—The Kho’ 
Qabul Defile—Its Difficulties Exaggerated—General Macpherson marches to Set 
Baba—Reception of the Sbutargardan Gariéofi~Padshah Khan dismissed to his 
Home—Death of Allabaddin. 


Saerpur Cantonments, 1st November. 


ue scattered camp on the Siah Sung Ridge, though well situated 
from a military point of view, and extremely healthy and dry, in- 
volved such heavy duties for the troops, that it was resolved to 
move into these cantonments sooner than was originally intended. 
The reserve Commissatiat stores were all sent here; and as a 
large quantity of food had also to be kept at Siah Sung, there was 
double guard-duty to be done; and this in addition to such work 
as furnishing a picquet on the Bala Hissar Heights, a strong guard 
in the city, another over the Amir’s tent, and a third to watch the 
excgvations in the Residency and the Arsenal ruins. Besides all 
thése, the European regiments had nearly every day to send a 
company to guard prisoners on their way to execution, while the 
cavalry were out on escort duty with Commissariat officers, buy- 
ing up food, forage, and firewood. All these mulkfarious duties 
yesulted, technically, in giving the men only two nights a week in 
bed; and as after sunset the cold makes itself felt very sharply, 
the work became very trying. The 5th Ghoorkas and 28rd 
Pioneers, too, were separated from the rest of the force, being 
sent down here to build their winter quarters, the barracks built 
by Shere Ali not being equal to accommodating all the regiments. 
Under these circumstances it was thought best to move everybody 
to Sherpur—except, of course, such regiments as were to move 
out towards Jugdulluck for the purpose of opening up communica- 
tion with the Khyber Force. We struck our tents on Siah Sung Ridge 
yesterday morning at nine o’clock, and we are here encamped on 
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the cultivated fields which the threo walls of the cantonmont 
enclose. The change is one for tho botter, as all duties are 
lightened, picquets only being wanted on the Bemaru Heights, 
which shut us in on the north side. <A few sentrios at tho five 
large gates, and others scattered about the camp, aro all that are 
required; and ordors can be transmitied 10 rogiments or brigades 
in a few moments, as all are within the line of walls, Some 
thousands of masons, carpenters, and Hazara coolies are busily 
engaged under our Enginoor officors in plastoring, whitewashing, 
and making generally comfortable the long vows of rooms once 
intended for the Afghan army, while blocks of rooms aro also 
being built in the open for such rogiments as have not had quartors 
assigned to them in Shere Ali’s barracks. The foundations of a 
pretentious palace had been begun by our late enemy at the foot of 
the Bemaru hills, and three sides of this had been raisod some 
six ot seven feet high—good, solid masonry, well cemonted 
together. Mud buildings, with wooden framework, aro being 
raised on both sides of these walls by the Ghoorkas; and as they 
work with their customary earnestness in things great and small, 
they will soon be under first-rate shelter. The Pioneers ave build- 
ing their barracks a little higher up the Ridge to the north-oast, 
but only one company is now engaged on them, tho regimont 
being away on service with General Macpherson, who has starlod 
eastwards to join hands with General Charles Gough’s Brigade, 
now somewhere near Gundamak, on the Khyber sido. Wood in 
abundance, from the houses in the Bala Hissar, has been brought 
in; and in the "matter of doors and windows, Cabul misiris are 
had at work all day, iurmming thom out by tho score. Thoro is 
much to be done yet before we aro all housod for tho winter, and 
the camp-followeis and kahars have yot to bo provided for, it being 
found impossible to clear out the Bemaru village for thom, as the 
inhabitants are more numerous than were at first supposed, and 
they would have difficulty in* finding shelter in Cabul or tho 
villages about. Bemaru, which is embiaced within the line of 
fortifications, will, therefore, remain undisturbed, for the present. 
Tf Bemaru could be turned into a large bazaar it would be a great 
gain, as the Cabul bazaar isa mile anda half away ; and when snow 
is on ‘the ground, such a distance cannot be travelled daily by our 
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sepoys and followers withont much discomfort. With native 
troops, and even European soldiers accustomed to Indian stations, 
a bazaar is almost a necessity, as little additions to the men’s 
rations and clothing can be picked up in it—all tending to keep 
them more contented and in better health. It is needless to 
say that stringent rules will be framed against the vending of 
native liquors; but these are most unpalatable, as a rule, and 
are not likely to- be much in request. A mixture of strong Hol- 
lands gin and fusil oil, flavoured with turpentine, may give you 
some idea of Afghan arrack, but it must be tasted to be fully 
appreciated. We have been so long without rum, that a few 
strong stomachs have been found equal to grappling with it when 
largely diluted with water; but, as a “dram,” it would choke off 
a highly-seasoned Dutch skipper. Then, as food is good and 
plentiful, there is not the demand for strong liquor that there 
might otherwise be. Besides, hard work keeps the soldiers from 
that idle lounging which is such an incentive to drink. One little 
incident, however, while I am dealing with this matter of drink- 
ing, is worth mentioning. Some casks of Commissariat rum 
were left, too temptingly unguarded, ‘near one of the British 
regiments; and a toper, who had scarcely seen a diam since the 
fight at Charasia, yielded to the temptation. As a consequence, 
he was soon under arrest. In the bustle of camp-life, there is but 
little accommodation for prisoners; and the lucky Highlander— 
/we hve had no “lucky Ghoorka” yet as at Jellalabad last cam- 
paign—was marched off to the spotin the ditch (the space between 
the outer wall and the line of barracks) where thee\fghans await- 
ing trial are lodged. The man was placed in a tent where a sirdar 
(an Afghan noble) was calmly reflecting on his kismut in bemg 
delivered into our hands, and the two prisoners were left to “‘ make 
friends” as best they could. The sirdar was equal to the occasion, 
and made first advances. Taking his snuff-box from his belt, he 
offered it to the soldier, who, astonished, even in his drunkenness, 
by the politeness of his companion, half held out his hand, say- 
ing, in his maudlin humour,—‘‘ It’s little we ever take from you 
niggers, and it’s —— little you niggers ever give us.” Having 
thus satisfied his conscience, he allowed the snuff-box to be nearly 
emptied into his hand; and, still grumbling out complaints ab 
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our policy, proceeded to “ take in snuff’? most ferociously. The 


girdar stared in silent awe at the madman who could take snuff 
by the toluh ; but presently such an explosion of sneezing followed, 
that he withdrew to a safo distance. His politencss had imperilled 
the safety of the tent.. The soldier sneezed himself into sueh an 
exhausted state, that he fell asleop whore he lay, and the sirdar 
watched over him with unfeigned interost, this new experience of 
Kafir life having apparently reconciled him to his fate. I am 
afraid this letter is a strango jumble of trivialilies and more serious 
affairs ; but such is our life at present. On one side Ghoorkas mak- 
ing mud-pies and laughing good-humouredly at thoir own architec- 
ture; on the other, a gleam of bayonets showing where an Afghan 
prisoner is on his way to the gallows. In ono tent, the chaff and 
anecdote of the mess-table; in the next, Yakub Khan at his prayers. 

Tt is to be hoped we shall not remain long under canvas hore, 
for the cold at night is already intense. Nine dogroes of frost 
were registered last night, and in the morning tho watercourses 
were all frozen over. It is these watercourses which make 
Sherpur so uncomfortable just now. Tho soil is light and porous, 
and has all been under irrigation for vine and whoat culture; and 
as the channels are raised a foot or so higher than the filds, 
and steady little streams are coursing along from the higher 
level of the Cabul river, the whole place is damp and excos- 
sively cold. The water lies in places only a foot from the 
surface, and, near the eastorn end of the cantonments, bursis 
forth in a spring, proving how saturated tho subsoil must be. 
No cold is so ¢rying to men living in tents, without fires of 
any kind, as that which strikes upward, and a water-proof sheet 
is but a poor protection from it, howover much it may neutralize 
the actual damp. At Siah Sung wator was in request, evory 
drop used having to be carried up the steep hillsides; but 
here we have too much of it. The channels are carriod under 
the walls by low culverts, ard some of these will have to be 
filled up if we are to counteract the effects of past irrigation. 
This can be done without much trouble; and the existing wolls, 
aided by a few more that can be sunk in a week, would meet 
all our drinking requirements, while the channels outside could’ 
also be used by the bhistees and followers, 
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There is such a turmoil here with the building and improve- 
ments going on and the storing of five months’ supplies in the 
Commissariat godowns, that one almost forgets mulitary move- 
ments; but when the Pioneers marched out this morning, we 
were reminded that an important step was being taken towards 
opening up the Gundamak and Khyber line of communications. 
General Macpherson commands the brigade which has left, and 
he has with him the following troops :—67th Foot, 28rd Pioneers, 
28th Punjab Native Infantry, 12th Bengal Cavalry, and two guns 
F-A Battery, Royal Horse Artillery. Swinley’s Mountain Battery 
will also join him at Buikhak, 10 miles east of this, on the 8rd, - 
and a few days later on he will march for Jugdulluck. We are 
anxiously awaiting this movement, as our postal arrangements are 
very uncertain, it being impossible to send off bags while the 
tribes ave infesting the roads. I have complained of the slowness 
of the Khyber Force ; but it 18 only just to General Charles Gough 
‘heading the advance to say that he has pushed on as rapidly as 
General Bright would allow him. He has had but few troops, 
little transport, and scarcely any supplies; and with Khugianis 
and Shinwaris in front, and fickle Afvidis behind, great cattion had 
to be exercised. A long convoy with stores, which had accumulated 
at the Shutargardan, came in to-day. Since the breaking up of 
theAribal combination at the Shutargardan on October 19th, all 
hps been quiet south of Cabul, and our convoys haye marched 

ong without molestation. The little exemplary severity we 
showed in shooting three villagers, who fired upon General Baker's 
reay-guard when near the Logar Bridge at Zahidgbad on October - 
4th, had the best results ; while the fact of our being in posses- 
sion of Cabul itself has so far acted like a charm. 


3rd November. 


The Shutargardan route having been finally closed, it has, of 
course, become imperative to open up the Gundamak and Khyber 
line of communication, and General Macpherson, with a force 
already detailed, is now engaged upon that work. From Cabul to 
Butkhak the road runs in a due easterly direction through the 
Cabul plain, and is so good that cavalry can travel at a gallop 
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over it. To the south « range of hills shuts out the valley 
through which the Logar rivor runs after passing through the 
Sang-i-Nawishta defile; and when this range is passed a swampy 
maidan is entered upon, which gradually changes into a dry, opon 
plain, overgrown with short tufts of coarse grass. The Logar 
river is crossed at right-angles by the road which is carried ovor a 
stout masonry bridge of six arches. Tho 1iver is turbid, but its 
current runs at about four or five miles an hour to its junction 
with the Cabul stream, creeping away under the high hilly which 
bound the view to the north, two or three miles away. Irrigation 
channels are cut from the Logar, and these serve as a source of 
fertility to the fields about Butkhak, a walled village prettily situ- 
ated 1n its orchards, with shallow streams running near the walls. 
Butkhak is to be the first post on tho rod, its garrison consisting 

of forty rifles, who will be placed in a square enclosure easily 
capable of defence. The telegraph wire has been already laid 

to this village from Sherpur cantonments. The hills which bound’ , 
the Cabul plain to the north and south close in near Butkhak, 
and to the east sink down 1,000 feet, affording the only out-look 
towards Jugdulluck. One can see even from Cabul that this break 
in the continuous ranges which guard the plain must give an 
outlet into the Jellalabad Valley, and it is accordingly in this 
direction that we shall unite our little army with the supporting 
force that has marched out from Peshawur through the Khyber. 
The ordinary road from Butkhak to Jugdulluck, and thence to 
Gundamak, is through the Khurd Cabul Pass; but this has been 
represented of «#0 formidable a kind, that alternative routes have 
been sought. Moreover, the Khurd Cabul Road makes a consider- 
able detour to the south, and thus adds many miles to the dis- 
tance, measured as the cow flies. To satisfy himsolf as to the 
practicable nature, or otherwise, of other routes, General Roberts, 
accompanied by Colonel Macgregor and a few members of his Staff, 
left Sherpur early on Sunday morning, and rode over to Butkhak, 
where General Macpherson was encamped. 

The first route examined was thet known as the Luttabund 
Road, which runs due east, in a straight line from Butkhak asfar 
as Kata Sung, 28 or 80 miles distant, and then tums dowi in a 
southerly direction to Jugdulluck, five miles further on, This would 
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make the whole distance to be marched over only 85 miles, 
whereas the Khurd Cabul Road is at least 55 miles long. A re- 
connoitring party of six companies of infantry, one squadron of 
cavalry, and two mountain guns, was sent out from Butkhak with 
the General towards the Luttabund Kotal,* and the country was 
thoroughly examined. The road was found to traverse open, roll- 
ing hills for about 4 miles, and then by a gradual ascent to lead 
up to the Kotal. The hills were not at all precipitous, and nowhere 
closed down upon the road, which all along permitted of flanking 
parties working to right and left without the slightest difficulty. 
In one place only did a ridge break the even run of the path, and 
a few days’ blasting would cut away the obstruction. The Kotal 
is 9 miles distant from Butkhak, and was calculated to be 8,000 
feet above sea-level. From the summit a splendid view was 
obtained on all sides; and it would be a perfect heliographing 
station, as not only could Sherpur and Cabul be distinctly seen, 
but also the whole range of the Safed Koh and tho peaks above 
Lundi Kotal in the Khyber range. In fact, it is not too sanguine 
an estimate of the position to say that Cabul, Ali Kheyl, and 
Lundi Kotal, could all be connected by the heliograph. Sikaram 
stood out prominently in the long range of the Safed Koh, and 
the varigttS minor peaks could also be observed. Native report had 
said {Hat to the Kotal the road was easy enough, the difficulties 
being on the eastern side, where precipitous descents had to be 
vercomo. So far, however, as General Roberts could judge, look- 
ing down towards Kata Sung, there was nothing that skilled road- 
makers could not overcome : a short ravine with algost perpendicu- 
lar sides seeming the chiof difficulty. It was too late in the day to 
continue the reconnaissance, and the party accordingly returned to 
Butkhak, well satisfied with their visit. On the following day the 
Chinari Road was tried, General Roberts taking a few of the 12th 
Bengal Cavalry with him; while a force, similar in strength to 
that of Sunday, was sent round through the Khurd Cabul. The 
Lutiabund route was again taken by the General for 4 miles, 
and then a turn to the south was made and the bed of a stream 
followed for 8 miles until the Chinari defile was reached. 


* The woid ‘* Kotal” is applicd usually whe.e the road passes over a hill, instead of 
though 1¢; ‘* Pass” bemg uscd in the latter case. 
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‘This was found to be of a really formidable character, the hills 
closing down upon the stream, which wound along through a gorge 
where horsemen could only march in Indian file. High, pinnacle- 
shaped peaks jutted up on cither hand, and the sconcry was of 
the wildest nature. This defile was 4 mileslong; and although 
a few Kushi camels were being driven along it by their nomadic 
owneis, it would be quite impracticable for the passage of any- 
thing but infantry. The gorge ended, rolling hills, rising here 
and there to round-topped mounds, were crossed for 5 miles; and 
then the road joined that from the Khurd Cabul on the south 
about 3 miles west of Tezin, A halt was called at this junction, 
16 miles from Butkhak, and in a short time tho reconnoitring 
party came up. They had passed through the Khurd Cabul with- 
out seeing a single armed man, and such villagers as were mot 
were quite friendly. The General rode back to Butkhak by way 
of the Khurd Cabul, and they saw all throe roads, and could 
decide as to their merits. The old descriptions of this famous 
Kburd Cabul Road had led every one to expect tremendous diffeul- 
.ties ; but at this time of the year there aro no obstacles sufficiently 
great to prevent house artillery irotting through. The scenory is 
imposing enough and the high pinnacles of the Chinari gorge are 
repeated ona grander scale; but the Pass is never so narrow as to 
forbid the orderly march of an army of all arms, and the real 
gorge is only 2 miles long, or even less. A rapid mountain- 
stream runs through it and boulders are plentiful, but they are 
not go large as to hinder progress; and the hoights above, though 
formidable-looking, would not, if crowned by an enemy, be an 
absolute bar jo an advance through. Bosidos, a path to tho south- 
west enables the heights to be occupied very exsily, the cavalry 
and mountain guns from Butkhak taking this road and crossing 


over the height without any check. The gorge at Ali Musjid," 


with precipitous crags added, will give a good idea of this part of 
the road. There is, of courgo, the objection to this route that, in 
the melting of the snows, the river bed would be covered by a 
roaring torrent of ice-cold water; but, for present service, the 
road can be used without any improvements being required. Frori 
the juncture with the Chinaii Road to Butkhak is 17 miles; and 
after riding this distance Genoral Roberts rested a short time, and 
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then started for Sherpur, which he reached at dusk. It was a 
hard day’s ride, 42 miles, partly over bad ground; but the valu- 
able information gaincd as to the future ne of communication 
. with the Khyber and Peshawur was ample recompense. The 
‘conclusions arrived at may be summarized very briefly: the 
Chinari Road is, once for all, condemned as out of the question ; 
the Khurd Cabul can be used for all present emergencies without 
labour being expended upon it; while the direct Luttabund route, 
so far as it has been examined, is to be made the road of the future. 
Tt has followed from this that General Macpherson has marched 
along with his force to Jugdulluck by the Khurd Cabul, as it is of 
the first importance that he should join hands with General 
Charles Gough’s force pushing onward from Gundamak. He will 
not strike the Luttabund Road until Sei Baba is reached, 5 miles 
west of Kata Sung: and on his return march he will no doubt be 
able to test the truth of native rumour as to the difficulties imme- 
diately to the east of the Luttabund Kotal, which, so far as Gene- 
, ral Roberts could see, have been much overrated. Having the 
28rd Pioneers with him, whose knowledge of roads and road- 
making is exceptionally good, General Macpherson will be able 
to form an exact estimate of this Luttabund route. If it is pro- 
nounced practicable, it will save, as I have said, fully 20 miles, 
and, haying’iio awkward defile in its entire length, will be much 
8 or an army to work through. Even if it is rejected, there 
g still the Khurd Cabul open, the “‘ formidable ” features of which 
haye been torn down by closer acquaintanceship. 


5th November. 


With the exception of the brigade undor Brigadior-General 
*Macpherson, which has been detached‘on the important work of 
securing our winter line of communication by way of Gundamak, 
General Roberts’s force is once more concentrated, the arrival 
yesterday of Brigadier-General Hugh Gough with the troops lately 
at Kushi and on the Shutargardan having prevented the army 
here from dwindling to too small proportions. At noon on the 
1st we had here only the following regiments :—72nd and 92nd 
Highlanders, 5th Ghoorkas, one company 23rd Pioneers, and 
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one company of Sappers and Miners, as our infantry force; 120 
of the 9th Lancers, and the 14th Bengal Lancers, as cavalry ; two 
guns FA, Royal Horse Artillery, and G-3, Royal Artillery, 
with the two Gatling guns, as artillery. This was a very small 
fovee, and, if it had xemained unstrengthoned, might have 
given rise to a suspicion of woakness on our part; but between 
Kushi and Cabul was a long line of troops, who soon began to 
arrive at their destination here. The convoys thoy wore escorting 
from the Shutargardan were all safely on their way; and on the 
afternoon of the 1st two companies of the 5th Punjab Infantry, 
a squadron of the 5th Punjab Cavalry, and four guns of Swin- 
ley’s Mountain Battery, reached Sherpur with the last loads. On 
the morning of the 2nd this mountain battery started again to 
join the force at Butkhak. On the nd there were no further 
arrivals here; but on the morning of the 8rd news was brought 
in that General Hugh Gough had reached Beni Hissar, and Gen- 
eral Roberts rode out to meet him. The troops which were so 
near at hand were two squadrons of the 9th Lancors and head- 
quarters, two squadrons bth Punjab Cavalry, six companies of 
the 5th Punjab Infantry, the 3rd Sikhs, and four guns of the 
Kohat Mountain Battery (Captain Morgan’s). General Gough 
had not followed the route taken by the main foree when advancing 
upon Cabul, but, starting from: Kushi, had immediatoly crossed 
the Logar river, and encamped for the first night on the left bank 
at Payo Kheyl. His next halting-placo was Bagh Sultan; and 
thence onward to Charasia he followed the usual road. His march 
wag perfectly opderly, none of the villagers molesting him, the 
fall of Cabul having checked any warliko tondendies among the 
Logaris. 

As we rode out to Beni Hissar we found the band of the 5th 
Ghoorkas waiting upon the bridge over the Cabul river to wel- 
come the $rd Sikhs and Captain Morgan’s battery, to whom all of 
ua were anxious to give every praise for their steady defence of 
the Shutargardan. At the gate of the Bala Hissar the band of 
the 72nd was waiting with a similar object. Taking the bridle 

,road which leads to Beni Hissar through the Cabul plain, we 
presently met a few of the 5th Punjab Cavalry, the advange guard 
of the little force, and immediately in rear of them was Padshah 
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Khan and a few attendants. The powerful Chief of the local 
Ghilzais was eager to greet General Roberts, and looked very 
much as if he would kiss his stirrup. He is a man of common 
appearance, with no pretence of dignity, and lacks the fine 
features often seen among the independent hill chiefs. He is 
past middle age; but is well-formed, and has, seemingly, many 
years of life before him in which to pursue the “ tricky practices ” 
for which he is go celebrated. At present he is rather humbled 
by the ill-luck which has come upon him in the loss of his 
brother, Allahaddin Khan, whoso arm was blown off by a shell 
from the Kohat Battery during the investment of the Shutargar- 
dan. Allahaddin was left in a dying state at Charasia, second- 
ary hemorrhage having broken out some days after his arm was 
amputated. I may ag well state, once for all, that he has since 
died, and that Padshah Khan to-day received his congé from the 
General, and was told he might return to his home to bury his 
brother and to find, if possible, some letters which the members 
of hig tribe have looted in the Khurd Cabul. After a few words 
with Padshah Khan, General Roberts rode on, and, upon meeting 
his Brigadier, faced round again for Cabul. A halt was called 
just outside the Bala Hissar gate; and, after the 9th Lancers, 
the 5th Punjab Cavalry, and 5th Punjab Infantry had passed 
on, the Mountain Battery and the 8rd Sikhs were formed up to’ 
yéceive the thanks of the General. ‘The battery in its equipment 
“and goneral turn-out of men and mules looked but little worse for 
wear; while the 8rd Sikhs, though dusty dnd travel-stained, 
marched along in excellent form. They are as fime a set of men 
as could be desired, and a red standard, captured from the Ghil- 
zais, flying alongside their regimental colours, bore testimony to 
the successful fighting they had gone through. They are 780 
strong, and will be a great addition to the force, as there is no 
question of their ability to meet an cnemy of far superior strength 
on equal terms. The regiment is mado up chiefly of Sikhs, but 
there is also a fair sprinkling of Pathans among them, and all 
have fought equally well under very trying circumstances. Having 
halted them alongside the Mountain Battery, General Roberts 
. proceeded to compliment them on their late exploits. He said: 
“Tt always gives mc much pleasure to meet the 8rd Sikhs and 
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the Kohat Mountain Battery, and this is more particularly the 
case now, after their gallant behaviour at the Shutargardan. 
When the force left Kushi for the march upon Cabul, there was 
only one point which gave me anxiety, and that was the post to 
which, with the 21st Punjab Infantry, they had been told off to 
hold. The safety of my vight flank and rear depended mainly 
upon the safety of the Shutargardan; for, if once tho latter 
had fallen, the tribes would have attompted to hinder my march. 
Repeated attacks wero made upon the position you were holding ; 
and so confident were the Ghilzais of their success, that I hear 
they brought down their women to witness your discomfiture. 
You were able, however, to beat them off with heavy loss, 
though far outnumbered ; and this shows how, with the weapons 
you are now armed, you can hold your ground against almost 
any number of these tribesmen. ‘You have set a good example 
to the whole force by showing what a few mon can do when 
properly led; and I do not think I could have chosen a 
better spot on which to thank you than hero, beneath the 
walls of the Bala Hissar, to the capture of which you have, 
indirectly, so much contributed.” General Roberts then alluded 
to the excellent dispositions made by Colonol Money in meeting 
the attacks made, and complimented Captain Morgam upon the 
good practice of his gunners. He referred also to the bravery 
of Majer Griffiths, who, although wounded in the early fight at 
Karatiga, had led his men at the Surkhai Kotal on the 14th, 
and worked bravely with them on tho following days of the in- 
vostment. The nativo officcr, Jemadar Sher Mahomed, 8rd 
Sikhs, who distinguished himself both at Karatiga and on the 
Surkhai Kotal, was called from tho ranks and briefly praised ; 
and, in conclusion, the General said the Viceroy had sent a 
special message, thanking the Shutargardan garrison for thoir 
bravery; and if it had not already boen made known to the 
sepoys, he should wish the message to be published in full in 
orders. The 3rd Sikhs and the Mountain Battery then marched 
to Sherpur without further delay, no doubt well pleased with: 
the hearty reception given to them. 
The 3rd Sikhs had five prisonors with them, who were hanged 
in the Bala Hissar this morning. Four of these were the head- 
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men of villages about the Shutargardan who were in our pay, but’ 
who, with the treachery of their race, played a double game. At 
the time they were receiving pay from us to kcep the rogd safe, 
they were proved to have been active in stirring up the neighbour- 
ing tribes to attack Colonel Money. Their object was either to 
obtain large gums with which to buy off the Ghilzai chiefy assem- 
bled, or to share in the loot if the Shutargardan were captured. 
They failed to accomplish either object, and when with consum- 
mata coolness they turned up after the tribesmen had been 
scattered, they were summarily arrested. The fifth prisoner was 
a villager, who was stopped by Major Griffiths when out on a 
foraging party. The man thought that officer was unarmed as 
he had no sword with him (his right arm was stiff from his wound 
and he had discarded his sword); and as the sepoys were some 
distance away, the fellow put his hand upon his tulway and stepped 
forward as if to cut down Major Griffiths. The latter drew his 
pistol, and his self-possession put an end to the meditated attack, 
two or three Sikhs overtaking the man as he tried to escape to 
the hills, The 8rd Sikhs have also with them a havildar, who 
deserted from one of the regiments at Candahar. He was dis- 
guised as an Afghan villager, but was recognized on the roadside 
by an old cothpanion, who addressed him by name, and called out 
‘‘hdlt,”? which order, with his old respect for discipline still cling- 
i to him, he obeyed at once. He is to be tried by court- 
artial. 

All hands are still busily engaged in preparing to meet the 
hardships of a Cabul winter, but it is difficult to se& how adequate 
provision can be made for the followers unless some part of 
.Beamaru is cleared out for them. Private servants and kahargs 
are so, numerous, that the housing of them is a serious question. 
As a subsidiary portion of the force, but one which could not be 
disponsed with under the conditions of Indian warfare, it is worth 
while drawing attention to the kahars forming the ambulance 
corps. There are 900 of these men with General Roberts, and to 
them is entrusted the charge of carrying off the wounded in action 
and conveying the sick in dandies and doolies on the line of march. 
They have been drilled into good order by Surgeon-Major Bourke, 
by whose energy they have been kept much belter in hand than 
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is usual in campaigns similar to this. They correspond to the 
bearers of the Army Hospital Corps at home, but in camp they 
are also employed in any rough work which may require to be 
done. Their behaviour on the 6th of October af Charasia was 
extremely good; they were constantly under fire, and their indif- 
ference to danger was very marked, their belief in kismut supply- 
ing the.place of steady courage. In the Ambulance Corps tivo 
were killed and three wounded; while with the regiments three 


more were killed. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Inquiry into Yakub Khan’s Conduct—Visit to the Ohaideh Valley—Dismantloment 
of the Bala Hissar—The Amiz’s Palace—A curious Picture—A Sirdai’s House in 
the Fortress—Geneial Baker's Raid upon Indikee—Amest of Sepoys—Seizure of 
Arms—The Guilt of the Herat Regiments—Opening up of Communication with 
General Bright-—Failure to keep the Road Opon—The Hxecution of Forty-nino 
Sepoys—An Amnesty Issued—The probable Fate of the Amir—Pumshment of the 
Shutargardan ‘l'ribes—First Signs of Winter. 


Sunrpur, 7th November: 


Tun Commission which is inquiring into the massacre of Sir 
Louis Cavagnari and his escorl may be said to have reached tho 
first stage of its work—the examination of nearly 100 witnesses, 
who have spoken as to what occurred at the Bola Hissar and in 
Cabul afterwards, having been completed. This, has fumished 
materials, so to sey, for the bricf against the Amiv, who, from the 
5th, may be considered to hayo been on histrial. Explanations will, 
of course, be required of him of such suspicious circumstances as 
point to something beyond mere helplessness and vacillation, and 
his statements will be weighed against those already in the hands 
of the Commission. In the prosent stago of the inquiry great 
reticence is observed as to what,evidonce has been taken, and it 
would be idle to indulge in too free conjectures. This much may 
be taken as certain, that not the least respect of porsons will be 
shown in the decisions arrived at by the Commissioners. The 
hanging of such wretches as the Kotwal of Cabul, and the chowki- 
dar of Mundai was an example to such small fry as‘those who 
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make up the rabble population of Cabul; but higher game may , 
be flown at, as the faithlesaness of chiefs and influential leaders 
must be punished, The Mustaufi and the other Ministers under 
ayrest have yet to be dealt with; and if their complicity in the 
treachery which we are punishing is established, they will hag 
short shrift. ; t 
Yesterday General Roberts, taking his usual personal escort and 
a troop of the 9th Lancers, rode into the Chardeh Valley with 
Goneral Baker. The position of the enemy on the Asmai Heights 
on the 8th of October was explained by Goneral Baker, and also 
the disposition for the attack. The Cabul gorge was passed 
through, the river crossed, and the road at the foot of the hills 
blocking Chardch fiom Charasia followed. Walled homesteads 
and richly-cultivated fields alternated with orchards, on the right; 
and as the yoad gradually ascended, a beautiful view of the whole 
valley was obtained. Even so late in the year as now it will 
answer the description given of it by a member of the Embassy : 
‘‘a mass of vegetation.” Rows of willow-trees rise from the 
sides of every ivrigation channel, and orchards innumerable are 
scattered on all sides. The walled enclosures, with their small 
towers, are dotted here and there, breaking the even monotony of 
the view, and whichever way one may turn, the steep hills which 
run out from the Pughman Range shut in this fertile valley. We 
fonei the path from the'gorge to the village of Indikee, and 
halted on the plain immediatoly in rear of the heights which the 
72nd Highlanders and 5th Ghoorkas stormed on October 6th. It 
was across this plain that the enemy fled; and, seeing how clear 
it is of all obstacles, one can well understand General Baker's 
regret that he had not cavalry ready at hand to cut up the retreat- 
ing Afghans. If the nature of the ground had been better known 
to us, the loss of Nek Mahomed’s force would have been mucli’ 
heavier. Turning back from Indikee, we retraced our steps 
through the narrow, winding streets, of the village, perched on the 
steep hillside with a roaring brook running through it, and struck 
the Bamian Road. This was followed for three miles into the 
heart of the valley, where nothing but wheat-fields and irrigated 
plots under water, or lying fallow for the plough, was seen. 
Then a bee-line was taken to the break in the hills to the east, 
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and after 2 goad gallop the northorn suburbs of Cabul wore 
yeached, and the road to Sherpur followed until Camp was gained. 
Such villagers as we had scen were quist enough; and if any 
Bepoys were hidden away, they did not think it worth while to 
risk a shot at the General. Fanaticism socms at presont incapable 
of producing a ghazi equal to the foar of meeting certain death. , 

The dismantlement of the Bala Tlissay has made such rapid 
progress, that within the walls the housos are now in .ruins, all 
the beams and wooden supports, as well as every scrap of timber 
of every kind, being in course of removal to Sherpur. We are 
looking forward to a severe winter; and, however snug our quar- 
ters may be in the long ranges of barracks built here by Shere 
Ali, there will be much discomfort, not to say sickness, if firewood. 
runs short. There are no forests from which large supplies can be 
drawn: the hillsides all around being bare rock or shingly deposit 
on which no vegetation can grow. 

Some of the large houses in the Bala Hissar, though now 
deserted, and partially demolished, show signs of luxury and com- 
fort which speak highly of the pains taken by rich sirdars to enjoy 
life in their own rude way. The palace in which Yakub Khan 
lived was furnished luxuriously, no doubt, in his estimation ; 
thick Persian carpets, bright-coloured rugs and dhurzics covering 
the floors; while English-made tables, sideboards, and chairs 
were ranged side by side with tho usual Kastor pillows, cushiona, 
and rezais, which are the delight of indolent loungers. In one 
small room the ceiling was so closcly hung with glass chandcliors 

- that to move #out was to risk a‘small shower of pendants falling; 
while the shades for the candles wore of such brilliancy in light 
green and pink that the effect in the bright sunshine wag quite 
dazzling. “Pearls and barbaric gold” thore were none to be 

'seen,—they had been removed fdr safe-keeping to his father-in- 
law’s house in the city, where the ladios of the harom wore algo 
lodged,—but such gimeracks as usually light up the houses of the 
poorest classes in England were not wanting. Cheap pictures in 
common gilded frames, the kind turned out by the thousand in 
Germany, all gaudy colours and painfully real, were hanging on 
the walls ; while a few well-executed. portraits of Russian officers” 
in full uniform and bedecked with orders, werp found scattered 
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about, These wore all neatly framed in wood, and were so well 
got up that most probably they had been presents to Shere Ali 
from the‘Embassy, whose stay in Cabul gave rise to such serious 
results, One small picture was discovered, which is certainly a 
great curiosity. It is plainly the work of an Afghan artist, and 
garries us back to the disasters of 1841~42, when fora time our 
arms suffered so serious.a reverse. , Tho spbject of the drawing ig 
an Afghan on horseback, in full splendour of gold-braided coat 
of many colours, enormous black Astrakan hat with its character- 
istie cone shape, small black boots peeping out of: the white 
drapery of his wide-flowing trouser, and the silver scabbard of 
his sword dangling at his side. His saddle is gorgeous in red. 
and gold, while the trappings of his charger are bright with 
elaborate gilding. The horse is, in the language of heraldry, 
rampant, while his rider sits proudly in the saddle, staring out 
over the wide, wide world with an expression of haughty contempt, 
which is almost awe-inspiring. On the green foreground, 
which represents the grassy sward of the Cabul plain, a dog, 
abnormally developed in some particulars, gambols alang, barking 
joyously (if the protrusion of a crimson tongue as big as his head 
means anything), and thoroughly enjoying his master’s triumph. 
Whafrthat triumph is has yet to be told! On the flank of the 
hoyge, and so close as to be in danger of its heels, is the figure 
pe British officer, clad in the old Pandy uniform, with a musket 
at the trail in his hand, and crouching in the most abject terror. 
His face, that of a boy-subaltern, is turned upwards; while his 
eye, full of fear and respect, is watching bis Afghan conqueror 
with great intentness. He is at the double, to keep up with the 
hovge,.and the artist has cleverly depicted in figure and expression 
the humiliation he is undergoing. Nothing could be finer than 
the contrast between the black-béarded Afghan, with his enormous 
pouting lips of a purple tinge, and staring eyes, and the smooth 
boyish face, full of timidity, of the unlucky Briton he is leading 
captive. We can afford to laugh at the picture, for “the 
wheel has eome full circle,” and the subject now for an artist to 
draw would be’an English Lancer, perfect in his drray as a lily 
of the field, leading captive at his stirrup a typical Afghan (say 
Yakub Khan, for cxamyle) with a halter round his neck and elad 
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in.ll the simplicity of a dhotie. Tho, picture I have described 
is a standing curiosity in Camp, and is to be the nucleus of a 
future Cabul Picture Gallery. 

In Cabul the better class of houses all present the same appear- 
ance outside: that of high brown mud walls, with one or two 
small doorways. Nothing can be more uninviting than these 
sun-baked walls, which, from the Mediterranoan ‘eastwards, 
always mark the residence of a Mussulman population. But 
within them there is much to atone for their forbidding exterior. 
Entering one of these large houses in the Bala Hissar some days 
ago, I found myself in an inner courtyard full 20 yards square, 
At either end were sets of rooms with open verandahs in front, 
built of a framework of wood fitted in with bricks, and then 
carefully plastered over. The lower rooms were four or five feet 
above the level of the courtyard, and broad flights of steps led 
up to them. Every bit of wood used as supports or for partition 
walls had been carved and fretted with gieat skill, while the inner 
rooms were cut off from ‘the glare outside by carved wooden 
screens, some of the patterns being extromely protty. But the 
greatest wealth of ornamentation “had been lavished above, in 
what were the quarters of “the women. A handsome wooden 
staircase, broad enough for four persons to walk abreast, led up 
to these ; and once on the higher level the change from the dull 
brown below was quite refroshing.- Thore was the samo ropeti- 
tion of carved woodwork and opon screens; but tho inner walls 
were gay with frescoos in evory colour, the plaster being covored 
with native destyns of scroll-work, fillod in with birds of startling | 
plumage and flowers of hues to shamo the rainbow. The ceilings” 
and cornices were similarly adorned, the latter boing set with 
mirrors in long narrow sirips of various sizes. The recesses for 
lamps and the lintels of the doors had all shared in the general 
ornamentation, and to its inmates the zenana must have seemed 
a triumph of artistic skill, All was deserted now, not even a 
door remaining on its hinges. The carved work was smashed 
as if some reekless soldicr had thrust his rifle-stock through it'; 
the bits of mixror were starred with*stray blows, and the plaster. 
had been broken from the walls as the woodwork had been torn 
away. The wood from the staircases leading to the roof, tho 
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favourito evening gossiping place of the sirdars, ladies, and 
attendants, had all been carried away, and the gaping holes 
through which the sunlight poured were eloquent of desolation. 
And it is a desolation well deserved, for it was in just such a 
house, with courtyard and pleasant upper rooms (perhaps not so 
elaborately decorated, the whitewash covoring the beauties of .the 
frescoes) tat Cavagnari was lodged. The Bala Hissar may at 
last meet with the fate which it deserved, and narrowly escaped, 
when Pollock was master of Cabul in 1842; and soon not one 
mud wall may remain to stare its neighbour out of countenanen. 
The large godowns in the Upper Fortress are still full of powder 
nearly a million pounds; but, with this exception, the place 
has been cleaied of all its warlike stores. The excavations at 
the Residency are still carried on, but the remains of our officers 
have not been found. Two English watches were unearthed a 
few days ago: one had stopped at 2.45 p.u., and the one at 
3.15 p.m. 


9th November. 


There seems-to be an impression, gaining ground outside that 
the army here has been rather tardy in its work of vengeance, and 
has fot fulfilled its mission in so bloodthirsty a way as might 
have been expected. Much, however, has had to be done in the 

earing of the Shutargaxdan, laying in stores for the winter, and 
making inquiry quietly into the probable intention of the scattered 
regiments. It would not have been advisable to alarm such of 
the Afghan sepoys as had left their homes in Cabuland the villages 
“near, and we havo, therefore, hitherto only picked out a few of 
the worst characters and hanged them as an ‘ encouragement to 
the others.” Seeing that no general action was taken in thoroughly 
searching such villages as were close at hand, the dishanded 
soldiers have returned in many instances to their homes, and now 
that we have some of the muster-volls of the regiments in our 
possession, we have suddenly begun to sweep inio the net of the 
.Military Commission every one against whom suspicion exists. 
Flying parties of cavalry are sent out, some with sealed orders, to 
bring jn such men as have been marked down by inforthers oager 
to carn the rewards offered for the apprehension of guilty persons, 
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and yesterday a swoop was made into the Chardeh Valloy, only 
two or three miles from Camp. The village of Indikce and its 
neighbours sont out most of their armed men to fight ‘against us, 
and for the last month they havo been revelling in fancied’secwity, 
in the belief that their misdeeds were unknown. They have just 
been rudely awakened from their pleasant dream. On Friday 
evening the 8rd Sikhs, 5th Punjab Cavalry, and two mountain 

ung of the Kohat Battery were warned for service with General 
Baker for the morrow, but their destination was kept a secrot, 
There dre so many channels by which information may loak out 
that if it had been stated whither they were bound, some kind 
friends of the Afghans, who are favourably received in Camp, 
might have given warning to the mon whose dives were in danger. 
General Baker formed up the troops outside the walls of the 
cantonments at daybreak yestorday moining, and at once moved 
off through the guburbs of Cabul to the gorge through which the 
river enters the city. Tho road to tho left was taken after 
Dehmazung village had been passed just beyond the gorge, and 
the cavalry pushing on formed a cordon round Indikee. In my 
last letter I described the village, which General Roberts visited 
three daysago. Itis commanded from several points on the hill- 
side, and at one of these tho two guns were posted ready to open 
fixe if resistance were offered. There was, however, no thought 
-of fighting: the village ‘was taken quite by surprise, and the 
headmen came out in fear and trembling as Genoral Baker and:’ 
the 8rd Sikhs marched up. The headmon wore briefly told that 
all sepoys belanging tq the Afghan armiy must be brought outand 
surrendered. They were given five minutes to produce the mon, 
the threat of a forcible search, with, porhaps, worso to follow, 
giving point to the request. In a very few minutes they brought 
forward thirty mon, unarmed, and with no uniform on thoir backs, 
and these were at once made prisoners, The General had a list 
in which the nathes of certain sepoys known to be in Indikee 
were entered ; and, upon calling ‘this over, several were found to’ 
be ntissing. ., The makks oxplained that twenty-two sepoys were 
‘ abgent in varlous dir ections, and promised. faithfully 4 to bring thom 
into Sherpur when they should return. This promise’was atcepted, 
and the disarmament of tho village then began. The orders were 
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that all arms, even to the knives'so commonly worn by Afghans, 
should be laid at the door of every house before our sepoys 
entered. ‘This was done, the whole place being divided into three 
paris: two companios of Sikhs were sent to each section to collect 
the weapons. Wherever the arms were not bofore the doors the 
houses wore searched, and in such 2 manner that but few weapons 
could remain hidden. Indikee having made itself so particularly 
obnoxious, was further punished bya fine of 1,800 maunds of 
grain and 800 loads of bhoosa being levied upon it. This quantity 
of grain and forage was ordored to be delivered in Sherpur within 
a week, and two headmen were taken as hostages for the due 
fulfilment of the bargain. In case of their failing to carry out 
the order, the villag@ will be burnt to the ground. Other villages 
. Which had shared in the guilt of Indikee were then visited, and 
eighteen more Afghan soldiers taken. Many of these belong to 
the Herat regiments, and answered to their némes when called 
upon. They fell into rank at the word of command; and, when 
“‘ right about face? was called out, preparatory to marching back 
to Sherpur, obeyed with alacrity. All the arms taken were 
humbly carried into camp by the villagers, escorted by our sepoys 
and sowars, much to the edification of such Cabulis as were met 
upon,the road, The raid was altogether a very successful one: 
andif ‘all'‘the towers in the Chardeh Valley are blown up.as a 
pendant to the excursion, the villagers will have been taught a: 
evere lesson. To-day the maliks, true to their word, brought 
“in between twenty and thirty sepoys, many of the latter marching 
quietly in, and surrendering themselves as calmly as if they were 
our own soldiers who had overstayed their leave and expected a 
slight punishment. What their fate is likely to be, appears from 
the result of tho sitting of the Military Commission to-day. 
Sixteen prigoners were brought up, and eleven of these’ will be 
hanged to-morrow morning. Five poor wretches, khalassies 
belonging to the Artillery, were released, as thee was nothing to 
inculpate them. We seem at last to have got hold of certain 
sepdys who were concerned in the first outbreak in the Bala Hissar. 
They do, not attempt to concoal their names, or those of the 
regiments to which they belong, and hear their sentence of death 
as stoically as if each man were a Spartan. It makes one ex- 
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asperated to see the rank and file of these wretches being marched 
off to execution, while their leaders aro still at large, and but few 
of the Cabul rabble have been brought to account. One giows 
sick of hanging ten common men a day; and there is alveady a 
talk of an amnesty being shortly proclaimed—only ringleaders and 
certain marked men being excepted. Thore will be no difficulty, 
I imagine, in the future in capturing a few score sepoys if the 
executions havo to be begun over again, as the muster-rolls givo 
very fully the names and residences of the sepoys. Tht rolls are 
framed somewhat on the Indian paticrn, and are fairly complete. 
One is the crack regiment, called the ‘‘ Asnider Regiment, ” and 
these men are still at large with good’ rifles in their hands. 
Perhaps they may have courage enough to die as soldiers, ighting 
openly, rathor than come to an end on the scaffold. ; 
‘We are unhappy in our minds as to our winter line’ of com- 
munications, our hopes of the road to Gundamak being secured 
by the meeting of General Macpherson’s and General Charles 
Gough’s forces having suddenly dropped below zero. It is difficult 
to understand what has occurred: but the most important step in 
our recent operations has certainly been neutralized in some way. 
Whether it is divided authority, —General Roberts on the Cabul 
side being unable to give orders to General Bright on the Gun- 
damak line so long as the lattey romains sonior in army rank,—or 
some local exigency, is not at all'clear; but this much is only too 
plainly evident, that the force under Goneral Charlos Gough, after 
joining hands with our brigade at Kata Sung, four miles west of 
Jugdulluck, has ‘fallen back upon Jugdulluck, whilo Genoral 
Macpherson has marched down the Tesin river to the Lwehman 
country. Conscquently wo have been cut off again from the 
Khyber Force for several days. We are most anxious to ensure 
the safety of our postal and tolegraphic line through the belt of 
mountains which shuts us off from our reinforcements if we chance 
to need them. Besides, we are anxious to send our sick and 
, Wounded back'to India before the full rigour of winter comes upon 
“them here ; and, with snow likely to fall early in December, there 
is not much time to spare. General Macpherson, on his part, has 
erossed the Cabul river at a point whore, il is said, a pile-bridge 
could be easily built, and has explored the Lughman Valley at 
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its western end. Shortness of supplies is given as his reason for 
leaving Kata Sung. He has found a good road running for 
80 or 40 miles over nearly a hill country; but whether it will be 
of service is quite another matter, which may be dealt with when 
we have one route open. The troops with him are needed here, 
as one or two local punitive expeditions have to be sent out; and 
he has therefore been recalled. The Luttabund route is to be 
addpted as the one best calculated to be followed to Jugdullnck, 
and the Pioneers will be left behind to make it practicable. Blast- 
ing. powder is being sent up to the Kotal, and the work will, it is 
thought, soon be accomplished. In the meantime, General Hugh 
Gough has left Sherptr to arrange for all the posts between 
Lutiabund and Jugdulluck being held. There was no opposition 
to the advance from Gundamak boyond a few shots fired by a knot 
of men near Jugdulluck ; the only damage they inflicted was the 
wounding of one of the Guides’ horses. 


’ 


12th November. 


The last few days have been remarkable for the trial and execu- 
tion of no less than forty-nine prisoners, nearly all of whom were 
sepoys belonging to the Herat regiments which attacked the 
‘Residgney. As already mentioned, General Baker captured forty- 
iol men in the Chardeh villages in his excursion of* the 8th; 
1 others were brought in by tho headmon in fulfilment of their 
romiso, In all, eighty-nine were tried by the Military Commission; 
and of these, eleven, twenty-eight, and ten were hanged on the 
10th, 11th, and 12th instant. The romainder were released,-as 
they were able 10 give a fairly satisfactory account of themselves, 
two only being retained, as they have promised to lead our search 
parties to villages where men are still lying hidden. These two 
men were to have been hanged this moming, and were only 
reprieved at the last moment. Every opportunity was given 
to these Afghan sepoys to explain their actions, and such lame 
stories as wore invented were easy of disproof. Their maliks 
stated what men were absent from tho villages, and whether they’ 
were with their regiments, or away at distant points during Sep- . 








- tember and October. The muster-rolls in our possession showed 


the rank and regiment of the men, and in no case did the prisoners 
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deny their identity. Such as were released were either poor 
wretches like gun-khalassies, or sepoys, who could show that 
they were nowhere near Cabul from September 1st to Ociober 8th, 
and could not consequently have shared in the attack upon the 
Embassy, the battle of Charasia, or tho fight on the Cabul Heights, 
These wholesale executions were mainly intended as a punishment , 
to such as disregarded the Proclamation issued at Zerghun Shehr 
by General Roberts on October 8rd, and it is now thought an 
example, severe enough, has been made. The Afghan army, oY 
such of it as exists, must see thal we were thoroughly in earnest 
in threatening with death all who chose to appear as rebels against 
the then Amir, in-whose name we were advancing. Of course the 
instant men came in and surrendered, putting themselves at our 
mercy, the task of hanging them became a very ungracious one 
—if they had only been guilty of contesting an advance, To-day, 
therefore, an amnesty was issued, under which all of this latter 
class were pardoned on cgndition of Surrendering their arms. 
The following is the full text of the amnesty :— 


“Procnamation or Novemprr 120m, 1879. 


“To all whom it may concern. On the 12th of October a Pro- 
clamation was issued, in which I offered a reward for the gur- 
render of any persons who had fought against the British troops 
since the 8rd of Septembor, and had thoreby become rebels against 
the Amir Yakub Khan. I have now received informadion which 
tends to showethat some at least of those who shared+in the 
opposition encountered by the Brilish troops during their 
advance on Cabul, were led to do so-by a bolief that the Amir 
was & prisoner in my camp, and had called upon tho soldiery and 
people of Cabul to rise on his bohalf. Such persons, although 
enemies to the British Government, wore not rebels against thoir 
own sovereign, and the great British Government does not seok 
for vengeance against enemies who no longer resist. It may be’. 
that few only of those who took up arms were thus led away by" 
the statement of evil-minded men, but rather than punish the 
innocent with the guilty, I am willing to believe that all were alike 
deceifed. On behalf of the British Government, therefore, I 
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proclaim a free and complete amnesty to all: persons who have 
fought against the British troops since the 3rd_of September, 
rovided that they now give up any arms in their possession and 
SN Gu homes. ‘he offer of reward for the surrender of 
such persons is now withdrawn, and they will not, for the future, 
be molested in any way on account of their opposition to the 
British advance. But: it must be clearly understood that the 
bonefit of this amnesty does not extend to any one, whether 
soldier or civilian, who was concerned, cd; direct or indirectly, in 
the attack upon the Residency, or Who n may heveafter be found 
In possession of any property belonging to members of the 
Embassy. To such persons no mercy will be shown. Further, 
I hold out no promise of pardon to those who, well knowing the 
Avy poston ta tho British oat, instigated the troops and 
Saapls oF Cabal Wo ES a oS SRG AGONY Ws BAGH troops. They” 


ave been suilty Of Witt! rebellion BPainetthe Amir’s authority, 
and they will be “Corisidered “ad and tneadod ag a8 robels | wherever they 
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Tt was not to be expected that clemency would be extended to 
such men as joined in the actual aitack wpon the Residency, or to 
the leaders, who misled the sopoys afterwards, by declaring that 
the“Amir was an unwilling prisoner in our hands, and was calling, 
- from his captivity, upon all true Muasulmans to resist the British, 
and’reloase him from the hands of his own and his country's 
enemies. As we have had daily to watch the string of men 
passing along under escort to the Bala Hissare many a keen 
regret has been folt that loaders like Nek Mahomed and 
Kushdil Khan have not becon in, their ranks. The demean- 
our of the men hanged has, in all cases, been one of stolid 
indifferenco: they accepted their fato os & matter of course, 
‘and, when surrounded by the bayonets of the Highlandeis, 
tried to keep up a semblance of goldierly bearing, by marching 
‘in time and keeping shoulder to shoulder. But that one re- 
members the bitter treachery we have como to punish, and 
can almost look down from the fool of the scaffold into the pit 
in which tho bodies of our brave Guides are lying, one might 
feel pity for the wretches whose fanaticism:has put their ‘heads 
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into the noose, There were no extra precautions taken, even 
when twenty-eight men had to be hanged; a small guard of 
fifty men under a commissioned officer was told off from one of 
. the British regiments, andthe prisoners were marched off in 
the usual way. They apparently never thought of attempting 
to escape; and Cabul is so cowod by the military law it ig 
now enjoying, that st rabble population has not spixit enough 
left to cry ‘‘a rescue.” Nothing can be quieter than the city, 
which has always been so notorious for bloodshed and tur- 
‘pulence: the shadow of the scaffold is ovor it, and not one 
among the ruffians who throng its nazrow streets, and hide in its 
filthy purlieus, but feels its influence. They have, hitherto traded 
upon our known weakness—the worship of the quality of mercy, 
—and it is only now that they undeistand the new principle of 
retribution we have introduced into our policy. Like Pollock, 
General Roberts might have destroyed their bazaar and left Cabul 
to its fate; but whether we withdraw again or not, there will be 
' the ‘tale of lives taken by our hangmen still to be counted over in 
the city and the villages ; and who knows yet what powerful names 
may not top the list ? 

The work of the Special Commission dealing with the Massnere 
and intrigues of the Ministers has so far progressed, that, in a 
few days, I believe, the report will be ready. Hach of the mem- 
bers—Colonel Macgregor, Dr. Bellow, and Hyat Khan—is writing 
a report; and from tho three will be framed o final one, t% be 
submitted to the Government, with such recommendations as 
General Roberts and his advisers may doem fil to make. The 
chief interest, of course, altachds to tho Amir, whose fato now 
hangs in the balance. That hé will at least bo deported to Indig 
seems beyond doubt. What punishment will be moted out fio the 
Mustaufi, the Wazir, Yahiya Khan, and Zakariah Khan, cannot 
of course be estimated ; but if the ovidonco’ against them of 
inciting the rebel regiments to continue in arms is at all clear, 
they ought certainly not to be spared. They sco day by day how 
iunyielding wo are in carrying out the work we have undertakgn ; 
and; if guilty, they must uneasily count their beads while caleus 
lating the chances of ultimate escape. The amnosty is so framed 
that: they"d¢ not ot present come within its scope, and they cannot 


tell the exact eyidence which has been forthcoming as to their 
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intrigues. They are closely guarded, and all access to thom will 
be forbidden‘ until their sentence is pronounced. There is one 
prisoner in the row of tents where our captives are confined who 
is to be treated to-morrow to the smart punishment of fifty lashes, 
and hig case is a peculiar one. When the Ghilzais and their allies 
were investing the Shutargardan, Colonel Money received a jirgah 
who proposed certain terms which I have before characterized as 
absurd. The tribes ee first, that the force then in Shutar- 
gardan should retire to Ali Kheyl, the Ghilzais finding caniage 
for their stores and giving hosiages as a guarantee of good faith. 
This was declined, and they then made a similar proposition, 
giving Kushi as the destination of the troops instead of Ali Kheyl. 
On this also being rejected, the juryah said that on promise of 
payment of two lakhs of rupees they would disperse the tribes. 
This was laughed at by Colonel Money and Dy. Bellew, and the 
jirgah were dismissed. One Ghilzai chief, losing his temper, 
said :—‘* Very well, to-morrow morning we will come and cut all 
your throats.” This part of the programme did not come‘ off, 
and this man had afterwards the audacity to come into Camp 
here, no doubt to see how we were progressing. He was recognized 
and arrested, and to-morrow he will be sent back to his tribe well 
scored-with the lash. He will, perhaps, use greater discretion in 
fufare. While on this matter of the Shutargardan investment, 
if is worth mentioning that one section of the tribes has been 
puntshed in 4 mannor that may rather astonish their chiefs. 
When it was believed that tho telegraph lino would be perma- 
nently laid to Cabul from Ali Kheyl, large quantitieg of timber were 
purchased ‘from local maliks, one’ section (the Ahmed Khoyls, f 
pelieve) supplying Rg. 6,000 worth. They had been paid half 
, this sum ; but as they broke faith by joining the other tribesmen 
during the late disturbances, General Roberta has ‘sanctioned the 
confiscation of the Rs. 8,000 still due to them. This will be a 
heavy fine, and is a ready mode of punishing them. The cost of 
laying the line from Ali Kheyl wostwards to within a few miles of 
Dobundi was over Rs, 20,000, and nearly all the wire and posts 
have boen carried off by the hillmon—a costly expaimont to us, 
which it is to be hoped will not be repoated. 
Wearcnowrejoicing inthe probable opening of the road‘from here 







to Jugdulluck, as arrangements have been made by General Hugh 
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Gough for tho garrisoning of the posts. Our quarters in barracks 
are not quite ready, and such a sudden access of cold as that now 
experienced is difficult to withstand in the light tonts our mon 
have to live in. Yesterday there were signs fiom the early moin- 
ing that some change was threatening, the sun boing obscured by 
a haze whfch, in the eyes of the natives, meant snow. Late in 
the afternoon one of the local khak-bads, or small dust-storms, 
swept over Camp, and this was followed by light rain, just sufficient 
to lay,the dust. A great fall of temperature occurred, which 
drove us to geek the warmth of poshteens and over-coats, and just 
before sunset sleet began to drift down. For about an hour it fell, 
not very heavily however, and soon the whole cantonmont was 
whitened over. The hills about were all obscured by light clouds, 
wHich closed down upon the plain, and we began to fear heavy 
snow would fall. Fortunately, however, for our comfort, it clemed 
up soon after six o’clock ; but a sharp frost set in, and the night 
was bitterly cold, water freezing even in our tents. To-daytthe 
sky was as blue and clear asin June, and the frozen sleot soon 
disappeated as the sun shone out. In sheltered places little 
patches of white are still seen, while the Pughman mountains 
are covered with snow. An early and sovere winter is expected 
from this suddon change, although it is possible two or throe weeks 
of bright genial sunshine may still bo in store for us before the 
real winter snow-fall covers the country, A flying column,,made 
up rom General Baker's brigade, was to*have started for Ghazni 
on the 15th, Geneial Roberts in person accompanying it; but it 
is probable that the expedition will now be posiponed. It would 
involve great hardships to march troops betweon 80 and 90 miles 
exposed to sleot and snow storms; and as the chiof object of the 
journey would be to securo food and fo.age, other means may, 
perhaps; be found to gain the end in view. The proclamation of 
an amnesty will give confidence to villagers at a distance, who may 
now be tempted to bring in supplies. 

There has not been much excitement in Camp apart. from the 
news of,a skirmish‘at Doaba, in which the 67th had, at Jagt, 4 
chance of distinguishing themselves. We shall only gain partis 
culars of. this little fight, which has cost us four killed and fivé 
wounded, when General Macphergon comes in on the 14th. 


' 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Winter Supplics—The Forage Difficulty—Lack of Civilized Appliances and Inventions— 
Compressed Hay—The Sick Convoy for India—Alleged Atrocities—The Inquiry 
into D: Bourke's Statement—An Exaggerated Description of the Charasia Battle- 
field—-General Macpherson’s Excursion to Tagao—Aititude of the Safis—Shere 
Al’s Military Road along the Northern Bank of the Cabul River—The Skirmish 
at Doaba—Narrow Escape of Captam Poole’s Company—Defeat of the Safis. 


Suerpur, 14th, November. 


Tux fall of sleet on the evening of the 11th led us to believe that 
severe weather might be setting in; but, to our surprise, the same 
genial days which delighted us before have returned; and after 
three sharp nights, in which a cheerful fire in a walled building 
would have been very welcome, we are hoping that winter will 
spare us further inclemency at least for two or three weeks. The . 
Ghazni expedition may, I think, be looked upon as abandoned ; 
and we are trusting to local sirdars to bring us in the large supplies 
of ipfoge which we were going out to seek.’ Advances in hard 
cagh are made to these men, so that they may go out with the 
ptactical evidence of our willingness to buy ap all the bhoosa in 
_ tho country, and fiom Daoud Shah downwards they promise, us 
great things in the way of supplies. AsI said in a late letter, 
the question of forage is the most pressing, as, once the ‘ground is 
covered with snow, the scanty supply of grass which now comes in 
will be entirely cut off. From Kohistan, the Logar and Chardeb 
Valleys, and the villages in the Cabul plain eastwards to Butkhak, 
we haye drawn some thousands of maunds; * but with the horses 
of the 9th Lancers, throe native regiments, and two batteries of 
Antillery, as well as the mules of two mountain batteries, to be kept 
in good condition, and all the transport animals to be fed, the con-* 
sumption is enormous. Pressed hay would be worth its weight in 
silver if we’ could only get it here; but, of course, we might as 
woll long for sea-coal fires.‘ One sees much written of what ought 
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* One maund = 40 seers = 80 lbs. 
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to be done by armies advancing from India into Afghanistan, and 
the slowness of our marches is sometimes criticized very rabidly ; 
but the critics seem to forget that we have no railways upon our 
lines of communication, and that we are asked to make war in 
almost as rude a way as the barbaric’ hordes which swept to and 
from India centuries ago. Barring our weapons and ammunition 
—and even here we have becn served with Gatling guns that will 
not work—we have but ihe old means of advance: the camols, 
moules, and ponies, which have been time-honoured carriers since 
the days of Alexander; and we have them in such small numbers, 
that the loss of ‘even 100 is a serious matter. We feod thom as 
the old warriors fed their beasts of burden—on such con and 
forage as we can get; but whereas they appropriated every maund 
that was to be found, and asked no questions, we pay exorbitant 
prices, dealing as traders, and not as conquerors, with the people, 
Civilization has done this much, that it has shown there are ways 
by which forage for a month can be carried in so small a compass 
that it is but little encumbrance; but we reap no benefit from the 
discovery, and are thrown into a by-no-means feitile country to do 
as best we can with such supplies as may be forthcoming, The 
very hackeries which ply along the road from Jhelum to Jumrood 
groan out reproaches against the civilization which permits them 
ta linger out their lives ; and ovory grass-cutter’s pony, half hidden 
by his huge bundle of worthless straw, or burnt-up grass, kicks 
against the absurd pricks which forco him to do as his ancestors 
did—fetch and carry bulky loads of which he*himself oats nearly 
half. We coul@ do mighty deeds, and march mighty distances, 
were it not that our transport equipment is usually #—an unknown 
quantity, which can never be relied upon. In the moming # may 
equal the equivalent of 10,000 camels; inthe eyoning it may be 
9,500 ; aftor six months’ campaigning it may be 500, We have 
not merely to forage for the chargois of our fighting men—we 
‘have to feed the very animals which carry the forage, and’ caxry it 
often in its bulliest form. If we had merely to do tho latter, we 
right trust to the country, especially whero tho ldgal baggage 
animals are used for carriage. ,.A Cavalry Brigado "that could 
carry+its own forage—and such a brigade could be created: if 
advantage were taken of the principle which reduces bulk to one- 
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twentieth or even less—would be so powerful an aid to an 
advancing force, that delays, would be almost unknown. There 
would be no question, as there is now, of sending back regiments 
* to pasturing-grounds; there would be the means of sustaining 
them always at hand. A pony that now carries a load which a 
horse can eat in a day, could carry food for twenty days. + ad 
trooper could strap his forage to his saddle as he nowg does 
his gram-bag. We might take many a hint from the nomads 
of Central Asia—perhaps the horsemen who can travel long 
distances, and keep their horses always equal to the work, better 
than any other race in the world. The Turcomian cairies with 
him, in the ingenious shape of small balls of food, such con- 
centrated nourishment, that his horse never flags in a sixty-mile 
vide; andif he can do this in his own rude way, and be inde- 
pendent of passing supplies, we, with elaborate hay-presses and 
chemical processes, might smely put ourselves at least on his 
level. I have been led into this dissertation cliieffy by reason of 
the proposed splitting up of our cavalry brigade. It is said that 
the 12th Bengal Cavahy will probably remain for the winter in 
the Jellalabad Valley, where forage is fairly plentiful; and it is 
also possible that another cavalry regiment will be sent from our 
camp here to join them. We ail regret that the cavalry which 
pe been with us during the march upon Cabul should,have to be 
sent back even for thee or four months; and’ yet what can be 
done? 150,000 maunds of bhoosa (chopped straw) is the estimate 
made by the Comuiissariat Department of the quantity of forage 
required from the 1st of Novembor to the end of March, and we 
have only gathered in between 15,000 and 20,000 maunds. The 
deficiency is so great that, unless the sirdars we are now employing 
as purchasing agents keep their pledges, our cavalry must starve or 
*be sent back. Bosides, we have been busy in providing the army 
with several hundred yaboos as transport animals. These yaboos 
will have to be fed during the winter, in addition to the mules and 
camels we brought up with us from Ali Kheyl: there were not 
many certainly, for we did wonders in the way of moving with 
little carriage. It may seem trifling, with passing events, to grow 
eloquent upon so dry a subject as hay; but in warfare, such as 
we are engaged in, cavalry ate so’indispensable, that their position 
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should be fairly represented. We hear of hay-presses being made 
for the Candahar Force, but we do not want to be encumbered 
with these. Corld not the forage, ready compressed, be sent to 
us without further trouble ? 

The convoy of sick and wounded, which left Shorpur to-day, 

s made up of fifty-two Europeans, seventy-two native soldiers 
RS ollowors, and eight officers. There were also a number of 
time-expixed men, and a sufficient escort was sent to take care of" 
the convoy as far as Butkhak, whence the 12th Bengal Cavalry 
and the 28th Native Infantry will be detailed to see them through 
the mountainous country lying between the Cabul plain and the 
Jellalabad Valley. All the elephants hero have also been sont 
away to General Bright’s force, as we are not likely to want them 
uniil the spring, and they would have probably died off when the 
snow came. The convoy will do tho distance to Peshawur by easy 
marches, and every precaution will be taken against possible 
attacks in the Passes that have to be gonc through. The sick have 
not been sent away a day too soon, as tho cold nights here are 
very trying to weakly men. The hospital quarters in tho barracks 
are now ready, and are very comfortable. Such invalids as are 
only suffering from slight ailments are now in the rooms, the 
strong mud walls of which set at defiance the cold which 
penetrated so easily the thin canvas of the tents. 

Furthor examination of the Luttabund route has shown that a 
good road can be made with vory littlo wouble, tho difficult bits 
near the Kotal being avoided by a slight diversion. Scarcely any 
blasting will beeneeded, and as this kind of skillod labour is 
generally very protracted and tiresome, the saving of much 
valuable time is a great consideration. The Pioneers will ba 
enabled to return to Sherpur to finish thoir lines and to cany out 
such defensive works on the Bemaru Heights as may bo thought 
hecessary. Those works will probably be on a large scale, so far 
as the general design goes; butthe immediate work to be done 
will be the building of block-houses, or towers, whexo the picquets 
can be posted under shelter from the cold wind which sweeps 
across the ridge. Three or four tenis are now pitched on the 
heights ; but it is very trying, especially for native troops, to do 
seniry-go in such an exposed spot. An enemy would scarcely 
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venture 10 attack the Camp from the north, as they would have to 
exoss a level, grassy plain, on which the cavalry would have them 
at their mercy. The long, shallow Wazirabad lake, bordered by 
noarshy ground, shuts in this plain to the north, a spur from the 
Pughman range again bounding the lake still further to tho north. 
The maidan is now used as a polo-ground, or for giving our horses 
a gallop; while the lake affords wild-fowl shooting for sportsmen 
"lucky enough to have guns and cartridges. 

There has not been much 10 excite us in Camp lately, except 
two slight shocks of earthquake yesterday; and as the executions 
have for the present coased, there seems falling upon us that fatal 
period of inactivity which always follows successful movements 
against an enemy who runs away after the first brush. But one 
unpleasant incident has occurred, and it has been made the most 
of. We have had a Court of Inquiry, and the subject thereof hag 
been nothing less than “atrocities.” In a letter from the cor- 
respondent of the wil and Military Gazette appeared a para~ 
graph in which “a noble corps”’ was said to have disgraced itself 
by burning alive the wounded Afghans left behind by their friends 
on the Charasia Heights. The paragraph implied, from the con- 
text, that the 72nd Highlanders had been guilty of this cruelty; 
but, on inquiry being made, Dr. Bourke, the correspondent of the 
Lahore paper, said that, although he had not named the regiment, 

‘it was the men of the 5th Ghoorkas who had bummed the Afghan 
wounded. This was the first General Roberts had heard of any 
such occurrence, as Dr. Bourke had made no report on the sub- 
ject, although he had drawn a highly-coloured pieture of the scono 
in his letters. The General at once ordered a court to assomble 
and to take evidence, not merely to clear the good name of the 
72nd, but to investigate the charge against tho Ghoorkas. The 
President of the Court was Major Pratt, of the 5th Punjab 
Infantry. Being a closed court, it has not, of course, transpired 
what evidence was taken; but I beliove the following are the facts 
of the cases of cruelty said to have taken place. When the 
heights were cleared by the general rush of General Baker’s troops, 
the Afghans loft their dead on the ground as well as several mon 
wounded at close quarters, A Ghoorka was seen stooping near 
ono of the latter; and when Dr. Bourko, with the ambulance, 
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came up, it was found that the Afghan, who had been shot 
through the breast and almost disombowelled by a bayonet thrust 
or slash from a kookrie, had hud his clothes set on fire. <A. box of 
matches was lying near the body. The man was in extremis, and 
was said to be insensible; and by Dr. Bourko’s orders a European 
soldier shot him through the head. Another Afghan lying noar 
had also his white clothing smouldering, and he was shot in » 
similar way. This seems to be the plain truth about tho afr, 
which has been exaggerated into the wholesale burning alive of 
wounded men. The Ghoorkas know the superstitious dread 
among Mussulmans of any part of their body being destroyed 
after death ; and, on the face of it, there is the probability of a 
lighted match having been applied to the clothes of men seemingly 
dead, in order to send their souls to perdition. The passions of 
the Ghoorkas have also been highly inflamed by a story which 
reached Ali Kheyl from Cabul, that a Ghoorka, with the Guides’ 
escort, was led through the city streets with his face blackened, 
was honibly tortured, and afterwards burned alive. ‘They bolieved 
fervently in this story, and, as I have said, thoy may have thought 
to kill the Afghans in the next world as well as this, No one in 
the force would seek to be an apologist for such cruel acts as 
burning alive, deliberately and systematically, the woundod men of 
an enemy even so cruel as are the Afghans; but the refloctions cast 
upon the 72nd Highlanders and upon Genoral Roberts himself, ag 
letting such acts go unpunished, are as unjust ay they are absurd. 
Tho General knew nothing whatever of the incident until his 
attontion was c@lled to it in tho newspapers, and his action thon 
was prompt enough. I understand that he has now eallod upon Dx, 
Bourke to give his reasons for not reporting tho mattor officially, 
16th Novenber, 
* Yesterday Sir Frederick Roberts and Brigadicr-Goneral Bakor 
rode over to Butkhak, where, Brigadior-Genera]l Macpherson is 
encamped aftor his laic excursion in the Tagao country. Thero 
have been so many movements of troops in the Cabul plain lately, 
that the only oscort the Gencral thought it nocoxssary to take with 
him was six sowars of the 5th Punjab Cavalry. Since the first 
brigade marched to Butkhak on tho 1st instant, tho villagors in the 
L 2 
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plain and inthe lower Logar Valley, which runs down from the 
Sang-i-Nawishta dofile, have seen small parties of cavalry con- 
stantly on the move backwards and forwards, and within the last 
few days have watched the 23rd Pioneers encamped on the banks 
of the Logar and. the long convoy of sick and wounded march along 
on the way to India. There have been so many evidences of our 
presence, that any unruly tribesmen or disbanded sepoys have wisely 
kopt vory quiet. The road may be considered safe, even for a 
solitary traveller ; the telegraph wire has hitherto been scrupulously 
rospected.; and our foraging parties have never been molestod. 
We were, of course, anxious to learn some particulars of the | 
late skirmish, in which a company of the 67th had come to close 
quarters with the Safis; and, leaving the invalid camp, we passed 
up to the head-quarters of the Ist Brigade near the village walls. 
Sir Frederick Roberts heard the details of the affair from Genoral 
Macpherson as well as an account of the work done by the Brigade 
in opening up communication with the Khyber Force. I may 
here incidentally state that Sir F. Roberts has now received the 
local rank of Lieutenant-General, and commands all the troops in 
Eastern Afghanistan, Jumrood being the point in the Peshawar 
direction to which his power of control extends. Some severe 
strictures havo been passed upon those who have hitherto had 
the supreme control of the force operating from Peshawur, and 
for answer given 1o theso is that General Bright’s advanced 
Brigade was a “flying column.” If that were so, how was it that 
it took twenty-four days to “fly” from Jellalabad to Kata Sung, 
distance of about sixty miles? Surely its wings must have been 
clipped by Transport or Commissariat scissors, in which case it 
would cease to bea flying column at all, and would drop down to 
the lower level of a sedate brigade moving two and a half miles a 
day, sleeping comfortably in tents, and living on the fat of the 
land. But in that case thero should have been supplies sufficient 
to have justified the stay of the troops at Kata Sung, and so to 
have secured the road. General Macpherson had of course no 
supplies with jus force, as everything is being gathered into 
Sherpur for the winter; and he could not stay at Kata Sung, but 
had to try and find food north of the Cabul river. Here accord- 
ingly came in the story of the roconnaissance northward into 
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Tagao and of the collision with the Safis. The bed of the Cabul 
river lies about ten miles north of Kata Sung, Sei Baba, and the 
Luttabund Kotal, its direction being due cast and west. From 
the vast pile of mountains which shut out the Cabul plain 
from Gundamak high spurs run down towards tho river, and 
among these the Tezin stream, with two or threo small tributaries, 
finds its way. When General Macpherson found that the force he 
had come to meet at Kata Sung had withdrawn, ho turned off to 
the north, and proceeding down the bed of the Tezin stream for 
six or seven miles, reached the banks of the Cabul. Ho oncamped 
at Sirobi, and on the 8th, resolved to cross the rivor to the village 
of Naghloo, on the opposite bank, two miles higher up. The natives 
had reported that a good road was in existence on the northern side 
of the Cabul from that point, and that it had boen regularly used as 
the military convoy route betweon Cabul and Jellalabad. General 
Macpherson found, without much difficulty, a ford over the Cabul, 
which is here a stream witha strong current travelling very rapidly on 
account of the descent of 4,000 foot, which the rivor makesfromCabul - 
to Jellalabad, Like all fords, however, in the Cabul river, this 
crossing-place was found to have its dangers, the least divergence 
from the narrow roadway—if the word can be used where there 
is no dry land—plunging men and horses into deep water. Tho 
fatal experienco of the 10th Hussars at Jellalabad last spring was 
remembered, and ropes wore stretched across the stream by which 
the men were guidod. This markod the road to be taken and 
minimized the dangor. On the ovoning of the 8th half the force had 
crossed to Nagloo without any accident, oxcept that Lieutenants , 
Forbes and Macgregor, of the 92nd Highlanders, acting as orderly 
officers to the General, were swopt away by the current. By a little 
hard swimming they managed to reach the bank again. The troops 
bivouacked without tents. On the following day a reconnaissance 
was made from Naghloo eastwards, towards tho Lughman country, 
Lieutenant Manners Smith, Assistant Quartermastor-General, 
going out with a few cavalry to examine the district, The orders 
given to the troops were not to fire upon any of the local tribesmen, 
unless the latier first opened fire ; and this order was rigorously cars 
ried out. Working down on the loft bank of the Cabul, a kotal wad 
gained eight or ten miles from Camp, from which a splendid view of 
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the Lughman Valley was obtained. There was a track right 
through this, and this was undoubtedly the road used by the late 
Shere Ali for his military convoys. It seemed to traverse an almost 
level country ; and except that to use 1 would involve two bridges 
—one near Naghloo and the other at Jellalabad,—there can be no 
question that it would be far easier than wdé Jugdulluck, Gunde- 
mak, and Futtehabad. The country, however, north of the Cabul 
is known to be inhabited by Safis—converted Kafirs, whose 
fanaticism exceeds that of almost any other Mahomedans. 
Tagao, in which they live, boasts of several fertile valleys, 
watered by the Panjshir, Tagao, and Uzbin rivers, and might 
furnish supplies if the people could be reduced to obedience. 
Their chief is one Usman Khan,* a noted robber ; and of the temper 
of his followers we have already had an example. When the 
reconnoitring party were looking into the Lughman Valley, some 
seventy Safis, all armed with jhezacls and swords, appeared a few 
hundred yards off, and threatened to attack the troops if they 
proceeded, further into their country. As they did not open fire, 
no notice was taken of theiy threats, and Lieutenant Smith 
returned to Naghloo in peace. On the next day, the 10th, a 
foraging party of one company of the 67th Foot, under Captain 
Poole, was ordered io march up the Cabul river to a village some 
si or seven miles to the west of Naghloo, This village is in 

lose proximity to Doaba, at the junction of the Panjshir and 
Cabul rivers. The villagers near the Cabul are not Safis; and ag 
they had expressed their willingness to sell grain and forage, only 
a small party of men were sent outin charge of about 100 camels 
and mules. The road taken was found to be rather difficult, a 
narrow defile close to the river having to be passed through, four 
miles from Naghloo. After passing through this, the narrow 
camel-track passed over a small semicircular piece of open 
ground, the hills falling away to the north. At the western end 
was a second defile, with a high ridge running up to the mght and 
shutting out from view the village beyond. When Captain Poole 
was crossing the open with thirty men, some distance in front of 
the baggage animals, he met a number of villagers hastening 
along with their household goods and cattle. They were evidently 

* Afterwards killed on the Asmai Heights on December 14th. 
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panic-stricken and shouted wildly to Captain Poole, but as he did 
not understand their language he pushed on to the second defile. 
Tt appears that what they really said was that the Safis were in 
force over the defile, had attacked their village, burned their 
houses, and murdered some of the inhabitants. Upon getting 
through the second defile, Captain Poole saw on the slope 
below some 800 or 1,000 armed men, who immediately opened 
fire. The thirty men of the 67th returned the fire and checked 
the enemy, who had tried to rush forward. It was important to 
keep them back until the baggage animals with their small guard 
of twenty-four men could retrace their steps through the first 
defile. After firing for some time, our men observed 800 or 400 
Safis creeping round over the hill to the noth, with the evident 
intention of getting into the open plain and cutting off all retreat. 
The position of the handful of men then became so hazardous, 
that Captain Poole ordered them to fall back, and for an hour and 
a half he faced towards the Safis, who advanced to within 40 
yards. It was in the open that our men began to drop, although 
one had been shot dead in the defile. Cover was taken under the 
river bank, which was three or four feet, above tho level of the 
stream ; and though the enemy opened fire from the southern 
bank, they could not do much mischief. The steadiness of the 
soldiers, who used their Martinis with good effect, was remarkable 
throughout, one or two incidents being worth recording, Tho 
erack shot of the regiment, Corporal Woolley, was with tho com- 
pany, and his practice was wonderfully good. He was unfor- 
tunately shot through the log, but still continued fixing. - One of 
his comrades, on being shot down, fell into tho river, and 
struggled hard to gain the bank. Two Safis ran down to cut him 
up; and these men Corporal Woolley shot before they could make 
their way to the wounded man. The latter was so exhausted by 
his efforts that he fell back, and was drowned in the stream. 
Corporal Woolley also brought, down two standard-bearers. The 
fighting was so close that Captam Poole could not carry off his 
dead (two others were killed in the open besides the men 
in, the defile); and the Safis mutilated them in a horrible 
way. Their eyes were gouged out, and faces cut to pieces by 
sharp knives, so that the bodies could scarcely be identified. 
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While fighting across the open, Captain Poole was struck by a 
bullet in the calf of the leg, and four other soldiers were wounded. 
One, who was too badly hit to be able to walk, was put upon a 
camel, and carried safely away. Lieutenant Carnegy keptthe men 
together after his Captain had been hit; and although eight men 
and an officer out of fifty-six had been either killed or wounded, 
the others never wavered. A sowar had galloped back to Naghloo 
for assistance, ang General Macpherson sent out at once a 
squadron of the 12th Bengal Cavalry and four mountain guns ; 
150 of the 67th, and a company of the 28th Punjab Native 
Infantry following. The cavalry arrived at the trot, but the defile 
was 80 blocked by the baggage animals, that to get through was 
impossible. The sowars dismounted and went up the hill to use 
their carbines, and the guns, also arriving, went up the crest under 
escort of the 28th and one company of the 67th, under Major 
Baker, and opened fire at 1,000 yards into the mass of the Safis 
below. The shells had a wholesome effect upon the enemy, and 
volleys from the Martinis and Sniders were also fired at long 
ranges. One man of the 28th was killed by a stray bullet. The 
other company of the 67th, under Lieutenant Atkinson, went 
along the river bed, and the enemy then retreated behind a sungar 
on the ridge to the north of the second defile, and covering their 
right flank. The mountain guns came into action again at 1,700 
yards, having been brought down into the plain, and Major Baker 

arched over the hills to take the sungar in flank. Lieutenant 
Atkinson advancing at the same time, the Safis fled towards the 
Doaba, the cavalry pursuing them for six miles. heir loss must 
have been heavy, as they left many of their dead behind; seven 
bodies were found in one nullah. The mutilated bodies of three 
men of the 67th were recovered: the fourth had been swept down 
the river. The whole affair proves how great a risk small foraging 
parties run in an unexplored country, where the temper of the 
inhabitants is uncertain. It is true no resistance was expected ; but 
tho fanaticism of the Safis is so well known, that extra precautions 
should have been taken. The difficult ground to be traversed also 
put a small body of infantry, encumbered with baggage animals, at 
a great disadvantage. That one-sixth of Captain Poole’s company 
was put out of action is too significant to be lightly regarded. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The Repos of the Commission of Inquiry upon the Massacre—The Suspicion against 
the Amir Yakub Khan—Tho Report forwarded to the Government of India— 
Probable Deportation of the Amir to India—Gatherings of Tribesmen at Ghazni— 
The Necessity of collectmg Supplies for the Winte.—The Khyber Line of Commun. 
mications—No Supplies obtainable from Peshawur—Slowness of the Khyber Advance 
—Projected Expedition to @hazni—The Reason of its falling through -—— Tho 
Strength of the Army of the Indus—Genezal Baker's Excursion to the Maidan 
Valloy—The Chardeh Valley in Winter—Sir F. Roberts joins General Baker—The 
Destruction of Bahadur Khan’s Villages in the Dana Narkh. 


Suurpur, 18¢2 November. 


Onz part of the important work which the British force came to 
,Cabul to fulfil has been done: the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the circumstances of the massacre of our Envoy and 
the after-events, culminating in the battle of Charasia, hos 
completed its task, and to-day the report was duly signed by 
Colonel Macgregor, Dr. Bellew, and Mahomed Hyat Khan. For 
the past two days Sir F. Roberts has had the report before him, 
and has telegraphed a summary of it to the Government of India, 
who will thus be put in possession of its main features several 
days before the text of the document can reach them. In due 
course the Government will, no doubt, furnish a connected 
narrative of the events of the early part of September, and the 
world at large ‘Will then be able to judge on what basis of: proof 
our suspicions against Yakub Khan and his most favoured 
ministers haye rested.* The Commission began examining 
witnesses on the 18th of October; so that it is exactly a month 
“to-day since the first step was taken towards compiling tho mass 
of evidence now understood to have been recorded. I have 
before pointed out very fully bow difficult was the work which lay 
before the Commissioners: there was scarcely any clue to be laid 
hold of which would lead them direct to their chief point—the 
cause of the outbreak of the Herat regiments; and they had to 


* Contrary to expectation, no such narrative has ever been published, 
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take such witnesses as were forthcoming, and to trust to later 
evidence to clear away the darkness in which they were at first 
groping. The consideration shown to the Amir seemed, to the 
suspicious minds of the’ Cabulis, a sign which foreboded his 
future restoration, or that of his near relatives; and those who 
were well inclined to us shrank from declaring their partisanship 
too boldly, for fear of after-consequences, when the Barakzai 
family should again be all-powerful in the country. There was a 
slight dissipation of this feeling when the Proclamation of 
October 28th was issued, announcing Yakub Khan’s voluntary 
abdication, and ordering all chiefs in Afghanistan to look to the 
Commander of the British force at Cabul for their authority in 
future; bul we are known to be so eccentrie~a people that there 
still lurked uneasiness in many mind, rand mouths were sealed 
that might reasonably have been” ‘expected to be open. The 
actual presence of the late sovereign in our Camp—even though - 
he was known to be under a close guard—was too powerful an’ 
influence to be easily swept away: if he had been hurried away 
to India in disgrace, the atmosphere of doubt and uncertainty 
would have cleared up. But our ideas of justice are foo strict to 
be warped by passionate anger, and it was resolved to give Yakub 
Khan ad fair a chance of defending himself as he could possibly 
expect, That he lost his personal liberty by listening to foolish 
ouncillors, who thought he might gain somothing by flight, was 
nothing to us. One cannot always guard a man against his own 
stupidity. Having, then, to keep Yakub Khan with us, we had to 
do as best we could in gaining means of judginge what? were his 
yelations with the men who stood forth as leaders of the rebel 
army, and how far he had sympathized with their plans. In 
endeavouring to trace out the palace intrigues which Nek Mahomed, 
Kushdil Khan, and others had set on foot, the Commission 
had often to rely upon men themselves tainted with suspicion ; 
and when this was the case the statements had to be carefully 
weighed and critically compared with facts which were attested 
beyond doubt. To dwell, as I have dwelt before, upon the strong 
point of an Afghan, and the strongest of a Barakzai—the 
capacity for lying—would be merely to repeat an old story: the 
lies might contain in them a germ of truth shining out as a silent 
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protest against the mass of falsehood ; and many of these germs 
have, after careful nursing, borne such fruit, that very tangible 
results have been arrived at. In spite of the religious antipathy 
always manifested by Mussulmans against Christians, increased 
a thousandfold when it is thought a Mussulman’s life is in 
danger; in the face of a strong feeling against the restoration of 
a Barakzai Amir on the one hand, and of the feudal reverence 
shown towards the dynasty on the other; in silent but cautious 
calculation of those opposing influences, the Commission felt its 


way forward. Such men as professed friendship for us were. 


invited to tell us all they knew, and that all seemed sd little that 
it was disheartening to listen to it; such others as were Yakub 
Khan’s faithful followers were asked to give their vérsion of 
events, and their garbled stories were just as disappointing. 
Towards the close of the inquiry, however, there was more 
tangible matter to be used as a lever by which to force dis- 
closures ; and I believe that such fair evidence as will fully justify 
Yakub Khan’s deportation to India was obtained. That it will 
justify more I cannot venture to hope, and I must guard myself 
against misconception by saying that officially no sign has been 
given as to the conclusions of the Commission. There are 
inferences which observant men cannot fail to draw from little 
episodes in a camp-life so limited ag this, and the rigorous 
attention paid to the safe-keeping of Yakub Khan is but one in a 
string of collateral circumstances which have been interesting us 
since the Proclamation in the Bala Hissar and the arrest of the 
Wazir and hie fellow-ministers. We may be all wrong in our 
surmises as to what will occur: there is only the charmed circle 
of three, who have had to shape the conclusions now before the 
Government of India, in which speculation may be safo; but we 
believe in our prescience, and are proportionately happy. The 
final decision on so important a step as the punishment of 4 
sovereign supposed to have been guilty of treachery—whether of 
the blackest kind,‘or merely of the nature arising from pusil- 
lanimity and indecision—must resi with the highest authorities ; 
and if we were tempted to chafe at our helplessness in having 
the knowledge of all that has transpired withheld from. un, We 
should be consoled at once by the thought that it is the voice of 
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the Government alone which can pronounce the final sentence. 
That the Commission will have spoken freely, and not have shrunk 
from any startling conclusions it may have been driven to, I am 
fully convinced—they are not the men for half measures who have 
composed it—and in the full expectation that their retommenda- 
tions will be carried out, even if the end is more than usually 
bitter, all of us who have sojourned before Cabul since we camped 
on Siah Sung Ridge, on 9th October, are content to rest until 
everything is made known. 

The latest arrivals in Camp are Mahomed Syud, Governor of 
Ghazni, and Faiz Mahomed, tho Afghan General, whose name 
became so familiar when Sir Neville Chamberlain’s Mission was 
tured back in the Khyber. Faiz Mahomed was then in com- 
mand at Ali Musjid, and his interview with Cavagnari just below 
the fortress is matter of history. He does not seem to have 
shared in the rebellion, and his adherence to Yakub Khan was 
never shaken. Mahomed Syud was compelled to leave Ghazni, as 
he found himself powerless to control the local moollahs, who 
have been preaching a jehad on their own account, and have 
gathered together several thousand tribesmen from the villages in 
the district, There are but few trained sepoys in their ranks, and, 
althgugh they havo made the road between Ghazni and the more 
northern districts very unsafe, their efforts are too insignificant to 
be at present seriously regarded. 


21st November. 


“Nae, nae! Til nae fa’ out till I’ve washed me’ hands in th’ 
Caspian!’ These were the words, not of any veteran soldier 
looking forward to crossing bayonets with the Russians, but of a 
plucky little drummer boy, of the 92nd Highlanders, when toiling 
painfully along the road to Cabul. The lad had his heart in 
the right place at any rate; and if the strength of an army is to 
be judged by its marching powers, we have rare material in our 
ranks. It is a long cry from Cabul to the Caspian; but the 
drummer boy may have many years of soldiering before him ; 
and if ever the Gordon Highlanders form up on the shores of 
Russia’s inland sea, to that boy should belong the honour of lead- 
ing the van. But we are only at Cabul, and it now seems beyond 
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doubt that we shall not advance any further this year. The win- 
ter has come down upon us with a suddenness that we little 
expected from the mildness of the last season; and 20° of frost 
have warned us that bivouacking out would be nearly impossible 
for well-clad soldiers, and would be certain death to hundreds of 
camp-followers. The news of the disturbances on the Ghazni 
Road may, perhaps, call forth the remark that, after Cabul had 
been captured, and the country around cowed into ordor, a rapid 
march to Ghazni should have becn ordered. There is much yir- 
iue in sudden and striking displays of force in an enemy's country, 
particularly when the enemy is disorganized by defeat, and is 
debating as to the possibility of waging guerilla warfare. But 
there are considerations which must override even rapidity of 
action, and the first of these is the provision of supplies on which 
an army can subsist when far removed from its base of action. 
Cabul was practically in our possession on the 9th of October, 
though the formal march into the Bala Hissar did not take place 
until three days later ; and our cavalry and spies had shown us that 
no organized resistance was being prepared within many miles of 
the capital. The rebel regiments had melted away; the city 
people were cowering in abject submission ; and the local tribes 
had seen that their day had not come and were once more in their 
homesteads, nursing their wrath and thoir jhezails until the 
Kafirs should be delivered into their hands. Sir F. Roborts was 
at this time quite cut off from India, so far as a connected line 
of communication went; the Shutargardan post was the only link 
between Cabul ind Kurram, and that was beset by an army of 
hill-men. From that direction he might hope, by relieving the 
garrison, to get one convoy through; but beyond that point he 
could not go. The great height of the Shutargardan Pass pre- 
cluded all hope of keeping troops there during the winter. He 
had come from Ali Kheyl with but a few days’ provisions; and it 
was plain that, unless supplies came by way of the Khyber, 
the army must rely upon the country for food for its 18,000 sol- 
dierg and followers. That one might have reasonably expected a 
long string of baggage animals to be moving westwards from 
Peshawur at the end of October did not seem so preposterous a8 
men with General Bright’s column would now have us believe. 
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To say that Peshawur was swept clean of all transport animals 
for Kurram, is begging the question. The Kurram Valley Force 
was only half-cquipped when it began the advance upon Cabul, 
and Northern India still held many thousands of mules, donkeys, 
camels, and their kind. We hoped that some of the energy our own 
Commander had shown would have been displayed in the “‘ Army 
of the Indus,” and that a few troops at least would have kept 
pace with us, or, say, have moved on a parallel line five marches 
in vear. If this had been done, and a well-equipped brigade of 
2,500 men had been pushed forward to Jugdulluck, the massing 
of 12,000 men in rear might have been postponed—for a few 
months, say,—and some of the transport (swallowed up by regi- 
ments who will never be wanted west of Peshawur) then Itber- 
ated. But to look to the Khyber for supplies was soon found to 
be an expensive amusement. The troops would starve before a 
seer of atta or grain passed Jumrood. We could live from hant- 
to-mouth for a week or two; but there were the four months of 
winter to be thought of; and it became merely a question of 
arithmetic whether a brigade strong enough to march to Ghazni 
could be spared, with all its equipment of baggage animals and 
followers, and at the same time four months’ supplies could be 
bought up and swept into our Camp by those left behind at Cabul. 
There seemed just a chance of this being done, if our broken 
yeed in the Jellalabad Valley could be propped fairly straight for 
a few weeks. The work of collecting grain, forage, and all other 
supplies, was begun in earnest; and we resigned ourselves to 
hard labour until the troops from the Shutargard&n should come 
in, and our communications vid Jugdulluck be well established. 
Expeditions to Kohistan and Ghazni were looked upon as certain 
of accomplishment in the near future. We knew that Jellalabad 
had been occupied by the advance brigade of General Brighi’s 
force on October 12th, and it was only sixty miles from that post 
to the point beyond Jugdulluck, where they would join hands with 
the Cabul Army. The end of October would surely see them 
within a few marches of us. But it had been apparent from the 
first that the drag-ropes were upon the “Army of the Indus,” 
and that every tug forward made by Brigadier Charles Gough was 
responded to by a double tug behind. The end of the month 
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came ; the convoys from the Shutargardan were well on their way, 
the troops under Brigadier Hugh Gough had also started; and 
the Jugdulluck route seemed about to be opened. On 1st Novem- 
ber Brigadier Macpherson was at Butkhak, and four days later he 
shook hands with General Bright at Kata Sung. Then it was 
_ decided at head-quarters here that a force should visit Ghazni. 
The mass of our supplies were being stored away in Sherpur ; 
General Macpherson could march his brigade back after garrisonmg 
Luttabund and Butkhak ; Cabul would not be denuded of troops ; 
and from Sherpur to Peshawur the road would be guarded by an 
overwhelming force. But the programme went all wrong: tha 
broken reed, after being straightened for twenty-four hours, failed 


us. The Khyber advanced brigade had no supplies; General * 


Macpherson had to cross into Tagao to feed his force; and we, 
in Sherpur, saw the 15th November——the day fixed for our depar- 
ture for Ghazni—come and go, and still the army remained sta- 
tionary. The weather, too—an element that can never be despised 
in our calculations in a semi-barren country like Afghanistan— 
had punished our delay by declaring against us. Snow and sleet 
fell in and around Cabul, and no man knew when the next storm 
might come. So the Ghazni expedition fell through ; and if the 
ruffians who are now trying to make capital out of our failure to 
visit the place, succeed in their efforts to cry a jehad, the blame 
for any mischief that may ensuo cannot bo thrown upon the Cabul 
Army, but upon the short-sighted policy which could leave it to 
its own resources, while nominally moving a supporting force in 
a parallel line? in order to secure its alternative communications. 
Foreign military critics have roflected severely upon the want of 
skill shown in the plan of the campaign, and have condemnod 
the rashness of the Shutargardan-Cabul advance, without support 
from the Khyber. But the supports were said to be there, and 
General Roberts could not know that they would be steadily kept 
back, and would be unable to take up their share of the alternative 
road a month after he had captured the position they were both 
supposed to be converging upon. Supports which travel at the 
;¥ate of two or three miles a day are worse than useless, 
+ When it is considered what the numerical strength of ‘the 
_ Khyber supporting column is, one cannot understand the timidity 
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of the advance. There may have been tribes in front, in flank 
and in rear; but so there were on the Shutargardan route, ani 
tribes far more capable of mischief than Afridis and Shinwaris 
Yet the menace at Budesh Kheyl, Ali Kheyl, the Shutargardan 
and on either flank at Charasia, did not check the forward move 
ment of an army half the strength of that supposed to have bee 
put in motion from Peshawur simultaneously with the advance fron 
the Kurram side. Looking at General Bright’s force at the enc 
of October, we find that, inclusive ef troops at Nowshera anc 
Peshawur, he had under his orders over 16,000 men, viz., Britist 
troops: 148 officers and 4,287 men; Native troops: 147 Britisl 
officers and 11,795 men. These included five batteries of artillery 
and one mountain battery, and six cavalry regiments, threc 
British and three Native. Out of the total, two batteries were ix 
Peshawur; and there must also be subtracted the following 
regiments, which had not crossed the old frontier :—1l1th Benga. 
Lancers (356), part of the 17th Bengal Cavalry (838), 1-17tk 
Foot (448), 1-25th (715), part of 51st (209), Ist Native Infantry 
(774), 22nd Native Infantry (688), and 89th Native Infantry 
(609). Deducting all these, there was left .a force of 11,800 mer 
actually moving on, or garrisoning the Peshawur-Gundamak line | 
supports equal, it might have been supposed, to any work required 
of/them. That there were conflicting ideas as to the object witk 
fried such a body of troops had been sent from India, must 
‘have been apparent even to a superficial observer ; but upon whom 
the responsibility of playing with such an army rests, no one here 
pretonds to say. The local rank of Lieutenant-Gerferal which has 
at last been given to Sir F. Roberts, brings these 11,800 men 
under his command, and their future movements are likely to be 
directed in sympathy with the advanced army at Cabul. For the 
next few months they will probably be required to do little more 
than keep the road ; but during the winter their transport equip- 
ment and commissariat arrangements—defects in which are said 
to have beon the chief cause of their tardy movements—will have 
to be so far put on a footing of efficiency that, if the necessity 
arises in the spring for the Cabul Army continuing its march west- 
wards, they will be able to keep pace with its movements. There 
are good men and tried soldiers enough in the Khyber Force to 
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do all that is required, if they are allowed scope for their energies, 
and are not trammelled and crippled at every step by those 
influences in the background, which I have already described as 
being ‘‘ drag-ropes ’’+ upon their freedom of action. General 
Roberts has now in his command—that of Eastern Afghanistan 
—two divisions of 8,000, and 11,800 men, respectively: in all, 
nearly 20,000 troops, whose movemonts he controls from his head- 
quarters at Sherpur. Matters of detail on the Khyber side are 
left, as before, to local commanders. I have dwelt at length 
upon the shortcomings of the Peshawur column, not so much 
because very serious results have followed its laggard advance, but 
as showing how helpless the small force hore would have been if, 
in case of a check, it had looked for support to ‘‘the Army of the 
Indus.” 

Genéral Macpherson’s brigade returned to Sherpur cantonments 
yesterday, having left at Luttabund 300 of the 28rd Pioneers and 
half the 28th Punjab Native Infantry. Before the brigade 
marched in, a strong body of troops had been warned for 
service, their destination being the district of Maidan, twenty- 
five miles distant on the Ghazni Road, where large supplies 
of grain and bhoosa are said to have been collected for us by 
the sirdars employed to purchase it on our account. Over 
100,000 maunds of bhoosa axe still wanted to complete our 
Winter supply ; and as the villagers have not sufficient carriava to 
bring in their supplies so long a distance, we must need out 
ourselves. Every ayailablo baggage animal will be emytoyed for 
the next week Or ten days in carrying in this forago; and as there 
are rumours innumerable of gatherings on the Ghazni Road 
further south, it has been determined to run no risk with re- 
ference to our valuable mules and yaboos. A string of between 
2,000 and 8,000 animals needs to be woll protected, and the 
brigade which marched out this morning under General Baker 
was therefore very strong. It-ewds made up as follows :—500 of 
the 92nd Highlanders; 400 of the 8rd Sikhs; 400 of tho Sth © 
Punjab Infantry; two guns, G-3, Royal Artillery; four guns 
‘Kohat Mountain Battery; one squadron 9th Lancers, two 
squadrons 5th Punjab Cavalry, and two squadrons of the 14th 
Bengal Lancers. The display of so large a force half-way to 
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Ghazni is sure to have an excellent effect upon the surrounding 
couniry. Sir F. Roberts rides out to-morrow to join General 
Baker at Maidan. 

A Divisional order was issued to-night, directing the public 
reading of an order of the Commander-in-Chief dismissing 
Subadar Mahomed Karim Khan, 1st Punjab Infantry, from the 
service for having failed in his duty to the Queen-Empress on the 
occasion of the attack upon the Residency. This man is a 
Logari, and was on furlough at Cabul in September. On the 
morning of the outbreak he was in the Residency, and after the 
lull following the first collision of the Herat troops with the 
Guides—while the Afghans went for their arms—he was sent 
with a message to the Amir by Sit Louis Cavagnari. This he 
does not seem to have delivered with the spit that might have 
been expected from a soldier in our service; and afterwards, when 
Gholam Nubbi, Cavagnari’s chuprasse, found money and horses 
for him to carry the news of the disaster to the British Camp at 
Ali Kheyl, he behaved in a dastardly way. He changed clothes 
with Gholam Nubbi and started out, but only went as far as Beni 
Hissar. There he stayed for two days, and then returned to 
Cabuly where he hid himself for five days in the Kizilbash 
quarter. Afterwards he quietly made his way to his own village ; 
axfd, upon our troops appearing at Kushi, came into camp and 
‘old some wonderful stories of what he had done. These were 
afterwards proved to be false, and the Military Commission when 
trying prisoners found that his conduct had been really that of a 
poltroon. They recommended his dismissal from the service, and 
he has now been summarily discharged, all arrears of pay being 
forfeited. This is another striking instance of the shifty and 
untrustworthy nature of our Pathan soldiers, for Karim Khan 
was an old native officer. 


Camp Marpay, Gaaznt Roan, 24th November. 


The Lieutenant-General Commanding is now out on a visit to’ 
the force under Brigadier-General Baker, which is collecting sup- 
plies of forage from the villages along the Ghazni Road. Leaving 
Brigadier-General Macpherson in command at Sherpur, Sir F. 
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Roberts, accompanied by his personal Staff and Colonel MacGregor, 
Chief of the Staff, with a small escort of ten men of the 1dth 
Bengal Lancers, rode through the Cabul gorge on the afternoon of 
the 22nd, and following the road which traverses the Chardeh 
Valley, made for the village of Argandeh, about sixteen miles 
away. The Chardeh Valley, which we passed through, gave 
evidence on all sides of that fertility which has earned for it the 
name of the ‘‘ Garden of Cabul ;” butitis so late in the year that 
only autumn tints mark the fields on either side. Here and there 
the young wheat is shooting up, but the small green blades aze 
scarcely strong enough to do more than chequer the general Area 
of brownness. The long lines of willows and poplars which line 
‘the hundreds of watercourses threading the valley, are mere 
skeletons of trees; their leaves rustling down in eddying circles as 
the cold wind sweeps blusteringly from the snowy tops of the Pugh- 
man Hills. The valley is shut in on all sides by high mountain 
ranges, the hills which guard Cabul from approach on the west 
seeming to rise perpendicularly from the plain. The range above - 
Indikee village is overtopped by the sheer cliffs which dominate 
the plain between Zahidabad and Charasia, and these are alroady 
covered with snow, which gleams out in startling whiteness above 
the barren rocks in the foreground. Faraway to the north lies tha 
Hindu Kush, with its long undulating sky-line similarly snow- 
laden, the lower intermediate hills of Kohisian being still mere 
brown masses jostling each other in grand confusion. Looking 
towards Bamian the view is bounded scarcely ten miles away by 
the Pughman*spur, which boasts of several lofty peaks rising in 
sullen grandeur fiom the hills about Argandch. For fully twelve 
' miles, or about as far as Kila Kazi, the road is an extremely good 
one; stones, the curse of Afghanistan, being few and far between. 
After this the dry bed of a snow-fed stream has frequently to be 
crossed or followed, and boulders are not uncommon. Guns, how- 
ever, could be got along without much, trouble, and if necessary 
a new track on a higher level, across the cultivated land, could be 
laid out. The road ascends gradually the whole way, and when 
near Argandeh a kotal ts gained, about a mile and a half across 
and two or three miles long. It is now a bare plain without tree 
or shrub, but for the most part is under cultivation, the’ fields, of 
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course lying fallow during the winter. To the right or north the 
hills ave rather precipitous, and in a sheltered curve at their base 
the village of Argandeh lies. It is fully a mile from the road, 
and all about it are terraced fields said to yield magnificent crops 
of wheat and barley. The high pitch to which irrigation attains 
in Afghanistan is strikingly exemplified in this district, the water- 
channels being so arranged that the distribution of the water is 
admirable. 

Sir Frederick Roberts rested for the night at Argandeh, and 
yesterday morning rode on to Maidan,- Striking the Ghazni Road 
a mile from Argandeh, we followed its course over the kotal and 
soon began to descend. The hills on either side were as bare as 
any in Afghanistan, and the plain between them was only partially 
cultivated. After about four miles a chowki (watch-tower) was 
reached on a little rise, and looking to the south we saw the dis- 
trict of Maidan stretching before us. It is a beautiful valley, land- 
locked on every side, the Cabul river running through it about a 
mile from the foot of the western hills. The valley must ‘be at 
least four hiles ac.oss; and, with the exception of low rolling 
downs, covered with stones and rocks, for about a mile on its east- 
ern flank ig a8 “flat as its name, Maidan (open plain), implies. 
Twenty or thirty walled onclosures and villages on the banks of 
the/Cabul stream stand out from amid poplars, willows, and plane 
tyees, which fringe the banks of the sparkling little river, and for 
many square miles nothing is seen but endless corn-fields, each 
with its little boundary of mud, along which the water slowly 
wanders as it does its work of irrigation. The roa& falls rapidly 
from the chowki, and afew hundred yards below bifurcates, the 
main route to Ghazni going straight to the south over the rolling 
downs I have mentioned, and a bridle-path leading down to 
the villages of the plain. General Baker’s camp is pitched at 
Naure Falad, two miles from the chowki, down in the plain 
near the first of the fortified enclosures, its rear being guarded 
by o high rocky ridge. From the summit of this a splendid 
view of Maidan is obtained, and the extraordinary fertility of the 
valley fully appreciated. To the west»the ridge runs sharply 
down into the plain, and the valley is there narrowed to half 
a inile, but it opens out again to the north among the hills. 
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The main road to Bamian, which strikes off from the Ghazni 
Road before the chowki in the kotal is reached’; runs across this 
part of the valley and enters the Ispekhawk Pass, a few miles 
further on. 

Yesterday afternoon a small party of cavalry were fired upon in 
the Darra Narkh, a valley running in the Bamian direction, and 
to-day Bahadur Khan, who was responsible for the action, and 
who is known to, be harbouring Afghan soldiers, has been visited 
and punished. He had already given much trouble. General 
Baker, since his arrival in Maidan, has found much difficulty in 
inducing the maliks of the villages of the district to bring in 
corn and bhoosa. They have given the tribute gain and forage 
readily enough, but have evaded furnishing the amount we 
required in addition to this. Every maund was paid for at a 
forced rate, which, I may state, was far higher than the normal 
prices; but the village headmen hung back, and though profuse 
in promises, made but little effort to mect our wants. Several 
of them were very insolent in their bearing, and no doubt thought 
to. worry us out by their procrastination. But Genoral Baker 
is not the stamp of man to have his orders disobeyed, and by 
confining some of the mahks to the camp for a few days, he 
had gradually brought them to their senses. One malik, 
however, trusting to the obscure valley in which he lived, whore- 
in Europeans had never been known to penetrate, was obstinate. 
This was Bahadur Khan, whose fort is about eight miles from 
the Maidan villages, along the branch road which leads to 
Bamian. He not only refused to soll any of his huge store of 
grain and forage, but insolently declined 10 come into camp. 
He was known to have great influence among the tribesmen in 
his neighbourhood, and it was reported that some sepoys of the 
Ardal regiments were living under his protection. When Sir F. 
Roberts heard of the contumacy of this malk, he agieed with 
General Baker that it would be well to fetch him in by force, 
and at the same time to arrest any sepoys found in his villages. 
To accomplish this double object the cavalry were sont out yester- 
day, with the result already stated, that they wore fired upon by a 
large body of men, including some 200 sepoys armed with 
Sniders. It was necessary to make an example of Bahadur 
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Khan, and at the same time to break up the tribal gathering, 
which, if left alohe, might grow to serious proportions. Our 
foraging parties would probably haye been roughly handled in 
scattered villages, all of which boast of towers and fortified en- 
closures, if the rumour bad been allowed to circulate that our 
cavalry had been driven back, 

Tents having been struck at daybreak, the baggage of the force 
was packed up and placed within a fort near the Cabul river, under 
a guard of 800 men, drawn equally from the 92nd Highlanders, 
8rd Sikhs, and 5th Punjab Infantry, with a squadron of the 14th 
Bengal Lancers and a troop of the 9th Lancers. The two guns 
of 9-8, R.H.A., were also left behind, as the road to the villages 
was known to be difficult for wheeled guns. The troops which 
marched out were 400 of the 92nd, 800 of the 8rd Sikhs, 800 of 
the 5th N.1., a troop of the 9th Lancers, a squadron of the 14th 
B.L., and four guns of the Kohat Mountain Battery. General 
Baker was in command of this compact little column, which was 
not encumbered with transport animals, as a rapid march was 
intended. Sir F. Roberts, with Colonel Macgregor, also rode out 
with his personal escort. It was bitterly cold in the early morning, 
and all but the swiftest running streams were coated over with ice. 
The ¢foops carried with them one day’s cooked provisions, but 
werd otherwise in light marching order. A point was made for a 
Little to the south-west, where the Darra Narkh stream falls into 
the Cabul river, and then a due westerly course was followed up 
the narrow valley through which the former stream runs. The 
usual mountainous country was seen on either hasd, high hills 
closing down on the valley, and presenting treclegs slopes barren 
of all verdure. The two rivers had to be crossed by fords, and 
the men went through the icy-cold water as carelessly asif wading 
a stream in summer. The sepoys stripped off their putes, and 
made light of the floating ice which barked their shins, while the 
Highlanders in their kilis seemed rather to enjoy the bracing cold. 
The road was fairly well-defined and ran through cultivated fields, 
with an occasional fortified homestead or country villa relieving 
the monotony of the landscape. Information was brought from 
time to time of the movements of Bahadur Khan, it being at first 
stated that he had 2,000 or 3,000 men ready to meet us. About 
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seven miles from the camp the road was commanded by a high 
ridge on the left, and beyond this, we were told, lay the open 
yalley in which the cavalry had been attacked. This ridge was at 
its highest point 800 or 1,000 feet above the roadway, and on the 
previous evening had been lined with men. Now it appeared 
quite deserted, and the cavalry swept round it and waited in a 
friendly village until the infantry could come up. A local malik 
volunteered the news that Bahadur Khan and his followers had 
taken all their movable property away during the night and had 
fled to the hills. When the Lancers first appeared round the 
ridge and pushed forward into the horseshoe-shaped valley, they 
saw fifty or sixty men on some low hills to the no.th, a gunshot from 
Bahadur Khan’s chief fort; and as these moved down the slopes, 
it seemed probable that a body of tribesmen might be lying hidden 
behind the cests. Possibly the Ghilzais expected that only 
cavalry were again about to pay them a, visit, and were emboldened 
to come to the lower levels. As soon as the advanced company of 
the Highlanders appeared on the 10ad, the ‘‘enemy,” if fifty are 
worthy of the name, drew off huniedly to the highest hills, a 
couple of miles distant, and watched our movements. General 
Baker directed one company of the 92nd to advance in skirmishing 
order, and occupy a rocky hill overlooking Bahadur Khan’s fort, 
and commanding it at 700 or 800 yards, and sent a company of 
Sikhs round to the north, with orders to drive out any men who 
might be occupying the lower hills, It was soon seen that they 
place was quite deserted, and not a shot was fired from any of the 
hills. The whole valley lay before us dotted over with fortified 
homesteads, surrounded by grain-fields already green with 
sprouting corn. It seemed wonderfully fertile, and extended over 
many square miles ; other and smaller valleys penetrating between 
the hills wherever there was a break in their continuous line. The 
-exact extent of these minor valleys could not be estimated, but 
native report stated that the fertility was equal to that of tha rich, 
plain stretching away to the north-west for five or six miles. 
When it was seen that no opposition was to besoffered, the Sikhs 
doubled down upon the fort from the low hills above it, and as 
the same time another company raced across the fielig from 
the southern entrance to the valley, all being anxious to be in 
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“at the loot.” It was a pretty sight watching the sepoys 
doubling along and spreading out as the fort and the village near 
it were gained. Clouds of dust with the gleam of lance-heads 
shining out soon arose further to the left in the heart of the valley, 
showing where the cavalry were galloping off to more distant home- 
steads. All Bahadur Khan’s villages, some ten in number, were 
marked down to be looted and burnt, and Sikhs and sowars were 
quickly engaged in the work. The houses were found stored with 
bhoosa, straw, firewood, and twigs for the winter as well as a small 
quantity of corn, and as there was not time to clear this: out, and 
we could not afford to leave a force for the night in such a 
dangerous position so near to the hills, orders weve given to fire 
the villages and destroy the houses and their contents. No better 
men than Sikhs could be found for such work, and in a few 
minutes Bahadur Khan’s villages were in flames, and volumes of 
dense black smoke pouring over the valley, a high wind aiding the 
fire with frantic earnestness. The villagers had carried off all 
their portable property, not even a charpoy remaining, but the 
Sikhs ransacked every place for hidden treasure, and smashed 
down the earther. corn-bins in hope of gaining a prize. These 
corn-bing/seomed quite a feature of every house. They are three 
or four foot square and mace of sun-dried clay, often fancifully 
ornamented with scroll-work. They stand on a raised platform in 
the living-room, and have near the bottom a small hole in which 
a piece of rag is stuffed. This answers to the tap of a barrel, for 
when the rag is withdrawn the grain pours out, and the daily 
supply can be drawn just as we would draw a tanleard of beer in 
an English farm-house. Indian-corn, from which rich chupaties 
(unleavencd cakes) are made, is chiefly stored in this way, and 
near the bins stand the grinding-siones, at which the women of 
the house prepare the flour for the household. Generally an 
adjoining room is turned into a kitchen, the earthen floor being. 
skilfully burrowed 10 form ovens, and round holes cut out on which 
to place the dekchies which serve for Afghan pots and kettles. 
Such of the rooms a8 I wont into were dark and dirty enough, 
small square holes in the walls serving as windows, and the roofs 
being made up of thick logs laid a foot apart, and covered over 
with twigs, on which a foot of mud had been plastered, The 
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Sikhs fired house after house, and every room was soon comveried 
into a huge reverberating furnace, the fire having no means of 
escape through the roofs, which were very strong. Nearly all the 


houses were two-storied, with narrow wooden or mud _stair- 
. 


cases, and many a sepoy in his haste first fired the lower 
yooms, stored with wood or bhoosa, and then rushed upstairs 
intent on loot, soon to be driven down again by the smoke and 
flames from below. ‘The search after housohold goods was varied 
by exciting chases after the fowls, ducks, and donkeys of the 
village. Sikhs and sahars, who had come up with the dandies 
(stretchers for wounded men), scrambled over housetops, and 
through blinding smoke, to capture the dearly-prized moorgie, 
while below an unoffending donkey would be chased frantically 
round awkward corners and over frozen watercourses, where 
pursuers and pursued alike came to grief. A donkey when 
captured was laden with such little loot as the men thought 
worth while carrying off. Each fowl had its neck wrung on the 
spot, was thrown into a convenient bit of fire in some blazing 
house, and having been singed clean of its feathers, was cooked 
in a few minutes, and eaten with infinite enjoyment. The 
cavalry were fortunate enough to secure fifty sheep and afew cows, 
which were driven to camp. After two or three hours had been 
spent in firing the various villages owned by Bahadur Khan, the 
order to fall in for the homeward march was given, and leaving 
the valley draped in smoke and the fire still working its will, the 
troops filed off for Maidan. They reached camp by evening, 
having marcheé seventecn miles over difficult ground and through 
half-frozen streams without mishap. As the rear-guard left, a 
few mep appeared on the heights of the north and fired a few 
shots at long ranges, but these were merely in bravado.* We 
could learn nothing of the body of tribesmen and the 200 sepoys, 
and it is believed they have dispersed. The punishment of 


“seer 


Bahadur Khan will have a greqt effect upon the whole district of 


* This is a plain statement of the foray iy the Darra Naukh, and our indignation waa 
greatly aroused afterwards by seeing sensational articles in English papers descnbing 
how old men, women, and children were turned out to die in the snow. There wero no 
old men, women, and children seen, and no snow. There were forty or fifty other 
villages in which they had taken refuge long before we arrived. 
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Maidgp, as it will show the maliks that they are not safe from 
our troops even in their most obscure valleys. General Baker 
remains in the neighbourhood of Maidan until next week, all the 
available transport animals from Sherpur being now engaged in 
carrying to our cantonments the large quantities of corn and 
bhoosa collected. Our winter supply of forage seems likely to be 
assured. 
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at 


ae Suerpur, lst December. 


Tus ex/Amir of Afghanistan, Sirdar Yakub Khan, is now well 
on, hjs*way to India: the order for his deportation having been 
‘ed out so silently and quickly that, while I am writing, the 
ajority of men in Sherpur cantonments are ignorant of his 
departure. As I ventured to predict in forwarding the news of 
the close of the Commission of Inquiry, Yakub Khan’s fate is 
that of exile to India; but even now we are in thedark here as to 
whether he will be treated as a State prisoner, and allowed to live 
in luxurious comfort, or will be sent to the Andamans, to drag out 
his life as a common malefactor. If the latter, it will be an 
ignoble ending of a career which in its earlier stages promised 
such brilliant achievements. Yakub Khan was ’once-the first 
soldier in Afghanistan, but from the evil moment when he confided 
in the word of his father, -his fame was at an end. Jive years’ 
captivity—and such captivity ag only Shere Ali could devise— 
broke his spixit, dulled his intellect, and left him the weak inca- 
‘ pable we treated with at Gundamak, and confided in so blindly 
until the fatal week in September. That under fairer auspices he 
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might have proved a strong ruler, such as the Afghans raguire, 
can scarcely admit of a doubt; that he would have been a Dost 
Mahomed even his most ardent admirers would hesitaté to assert. 
The conditions of government in a country like Afghanistan 
compel the sovereign either to be a tyrant or the tool of factions: 
Yakub Khan, during his few months of power, was the latter, 
His accession to the throne took place under circumstances to cope 
with which, even in the prime of his manhood before imprisonment 
had crippled him, would have taxed his power to the uttermost. 
After five years in a dungeon he was suddenly liberated by his 
father, only to find that father in the last stage of defeat and 
despair, his kingdom practically at the mercy of a powerful 
invader, and himself a panic-stricken fugitive. Left first as Shere 
Ali’s regent, Yakub Khan could do nothing beyond watch, with 
Oriental submission to fate, the advance of the two invading 
armies up the Jellalabad and Kurram Valleys. The help which 
Shere Ali expected to receive from his Russian friends over the 
Oxus was not forthcoming ; in a few weeks came the news of the 
death of the Amir at Mazar-i-Sharif, and Yakub found himself 
in possession of a kingdom already tottering to its fall. If he 
had had the energy of Dost Mahomed he might have organized 
armies, called wpon the semi-barbarous tribes still lying between 
Cabul and India to join his soldiers in a holy war, and madea 
supremé effort to check the invasion which had driven his father 
from the capital. But that enorgy was lacking; he made buta 
faint-hearted appeal’ to the fanaticism of tho hill-tribes, and 
unsupported as*this was by any regl attempt, to collect the scat- 
tered units of Shere Ali’s once-powerful army, it necessarily failed. 
Nothing, was left to him but negotiation; and, thanks to the 
clemency of the enemy to whom he was opposed, he was granted 
terms which, in his position, he could scarcely have hoped to gain. 
He allied himself with the most powerful State in Agia, and the 
safety of his kingdom was assured against all foreign aggression. 
If he had been tyrant to his subjects, and thoroughly deter- 
mined to make his will their law, the reception im his capital , fan, 
Embassy from the Power with which he was allied would have ‘been 
fraughtwith no danger either to himself or to the Ambassador, «But 
he had not the strength of tyranny sufficient to ‘control, the fac- 
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tions of which he was a mere tool, and it seems only too probablé 
that he gradually drifted from his first position of sincerity towards 
‘his new allies, to that of a timid spectator of intrigues against 
the alliance. His weakness and vacillation could not check the 
danger that was growing so formidable, and, when the final out- 
break came, his personal influence was even unequal to saving the 
life of the man who had trusted so implicitly in his good faith. 
That Yakub desired the death of Sir Louis Cavagnari we do not 
believe; that he had been led, insidijously, by men about him to 
coincide in the view that the Embassy should be forced to leave 
may be readily credited. And once that Embassy had been 
destroyed, there is only too much reason to suppose that he was 
inclined to parley with the men who had brought about its destruc- 
tion, and to listen to their plausible reasoning that what had been 
done was irrevocable. The access of personal fear which drove 
him to seek safety in the British camp, no more excuses him of 
responsibility for his acts of omission or commission, than does the 
voluntary surrender of a murderer condone the crime he has com- 
mitted. So far_ag Human canons are concerned, repentance can- 
not blot out- guilt, however much it may modify judgment: the 
supreme quality of merey is impossible under ordinary conditions 
of life. Taking the most pitiful estimate of Yakub Khan’s 
offence, putting aside the idea even of participation in the views 
of the men who wished him to break the engagements to which 
“he stood pledged, there is the one unpardonable crime still 
Zz clinging to him—that he stood by, and made no sign, while the 
lives of men were sacrificed which should haveebeen sacred to 
him, even according to the narrow creed of the fanatics who sur- 
rounded him. ‘His own words, when refusing the help that was 
go dearly needed, rise up against him when he appeals to our for- 
bearance: ‘It is not to be done.” Perhaps, hereafter, the same 
answer may be given when we are asked to preserve the integrity 
of a country which has always repaid friendship with falsehood, 
trust with treachery. 
From the 28th of October until his departure for India this 
- morning, Yakub- Khan had been a close prisoner in our camp, 
the tent in which he was confined being always strongly guarded, 
and no one beyond our own officers being allowed access to bim. 
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The monotony and solitude have told upon him, of course, and 
he is now thinner and more worn than when he first took refuge with 
General Baker at Kushi. Before the closing days of the inquiry 
he was contented and placid enough; but of late he has displayed 
some anxiety as to his probable fato, the irksomeness of the 
restraint under which he was placed having, no doubt, largely 
contributed to this. He could hear all the busy life in camp about 
him, but was as much shut out from it as if a prisoner again in 
the Bala Hissar. The bayonets of the sentries who quartered the 
ground day and night about his tent were a barrier beyond which 
he could not pass.* The departure for India, Malta, ox’ London, 
which he had expressed himself so willing to undertake nearly two 
months ago, must have seemed to him hopeless, even so late as 
six o’clock last night, when Major Hastings, Chief Political 
Officer, paid his usual visit to the tent, then guarded by fifty men 
of the 72nd Highlanders. Major Hastings said nothing of the 
orders which had been received from the Governmont, as it had 
been resolved to give as short a notice as possible of the intended 
journey, for fear of complications on the road to Peshawur. Not 
that it was at all likely an effort would be made to rouse the tribes 
to attempt a rescue, but that nothing was to be gained by an open 
parade of the departure. At eight o’clock Major Hastings sent 
* word to Yakub Khan that he intended paying him a second visit ; 
and, accompanied by Mr. H. M. Durand, Political Secretary to 
the Lieutenant-General, he again went to the tent. Yakub 
Khan was a little astonished at, the unusual hour chosen for the 
visit; but wherf told that he would have to leaye Cabul for India 
at six o’clogk the next morning, he kept his composure admirably. 
He expressed surprise that such short notice should be given, but 
beyond this did not question the arrangements. He asked that 
his father-in-law, Yahiya Khan, and two other sirdars now in 
confinement should be released and allowed to accompany him. 
This, of course, could not be granted, and he then asked to what 
place in India he was to be taken, and where the Viceroy was. 
This was all the concern he showed. The orders received here 
are to convey him safely to Peshawur ; so but little information 
as to his final vesting-place could be vouchsafed him. I may here 
incidentally mention that he will probably go on to Umritsar or 
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Lahore, where, perhaps, the decision of the Government will be 
mate known to him. 

All the arrangements for the journey had been carefully made 
beforehand. There werg, this morning,.at Butkhak, the 12th 
Punjab Cavalry, and between that post and Sei Baba 400 of the 
72nd Highlanders, 300 of tho 28rd Pioneers, .and a wing of the 
28th Punjab Infantry; while the convoy of sick and wounded, 
with its escort, was between Kata Sung and Jugdulluck. .The 
escort from Sherpur was simply two squadrons of cavalry drawn 
from the 9th Lancers and 5th Punjab Cavalry, under the com- 
mand of Major Hammond, of the latter regiment. Soon after 
five o’clock this morning the little camp in which the ex-Amir 
was lodged, not far from head-quarters, was all astir with prepara- 
tions for the journey. A bright moon was shining overhead and a 
few watch-fires were blazing brightly among the tents, by the 
light of which the mules and yaboos were loaded up. The 
squadron of the 5th Punjab Cavalry drew up outside the gateway 
which leads from the cantonments near the western end of the 
southern wall; while the Lancers passed from their lines, opposite 
the breakin the Bemaru Heights, to a bit of open ground between 
the quarters of the 72nd Highlanders and Yakub Khan’s tent, 
The/éarly morning air was bitterly cold, and the usual light mist 
which settles nightly over the Cabul plain still hung about. The 
amp was silent and deserted, every soldier being at that hour 
asleep, except the sentries at their posts and the patrols, stalk- 
ing like armed ghosts from picquet to picquet, seeking for any 
rabid Kohistani who might have invaded the Qanctity of our 
lines. The Lancers moved smartly round and round in small 
circles to keep themselves and their horses from freezing as they 
stood; and through’ the dust and mist enveloping them their 
lances shone out now and again as the steel-heads caught a glint 
from the moon. It was a fantastical sight, this endless circling 
of misty horsemen, moving apparently without aim or object and 
growing momentarily more and more distinct as dawn began to 
creep up over the distant Luttabund and Khurd Cabul hills, and 
struggle with the clear moonlight which had before been supreme. 
In an hour everything was ready for departure. Yakub Khan’s 
horses were waiting ready saddled, and the Lancers had ceased 
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their circling, and were formed up waiting for the order to march. 
Sir Frederick Roberts, Colonel Macgregor, Chief of the Staff, and 
Major Hastings were present to see the prisoner start on his rapid 
journey, and at half-past six exactly Yakub Khan rode off sur- 
rounded by Lancers. He hadexchanged salaams with the General 
and those about him, and, if not positively elated, was seemingly 
quite content to leave Cabul, Captain Turner was the Political 
Officer to whose care he was assigned; and Abdullah Khan, son 
of the Nawab Gholam Hussein, was the native officer in attend- 
ance. His four body servants and a favourite attendant, Abdul 
Kayun, who had been released at the last moment, rode with the 
escort. No notice was given beforehand to his servants; and 
when the royal cooks heard that they were to start for India, they 
abandoned their master and took refugo in the city. They were 
afterwards sought out and sent on to Luttabund, the halting- 
place for the night, as the comfort of Yakub Khan is to be 
strictly considered. The news of the departure soon spread 
through Cabul, and the Mussulman population, according to a 
Hindu informant,‘are greatly depressed and uneasy. They are 
now convinced that the Durani dynasty is at an end; and, while 
not regretting Yakub personally, they mourn over the fall of that 
reign of turbulence which they could always carry out in the city 
under & Barakzai. “Double marches are to be made the whole 
way to Peshawur, where Yalub Khan is expected to arrive in eight 
days. Part of the Cabul Field Force escort will accompany him 
to Jugdulluck, where the advanced Khyber Brigade will assume 
charge, and he*will be passed through the various posts until the 
Punjab Frontier is reached.* His son, the so-called heir-apparent, 
remains here, as well as the tnembers of his harem, who will be 
pensioned and properly cared for by the British authorities. 
During the past few days reports have como in of growing 
nneasiness among various sections of the tribes about Cabul, and, 
these culminated yesterday in ,the news that the Kohistanis had 
actually risen, and were at Khoja Serai, on the Charikar Road. 
They were said to have cooked three days’ food, and to meditate 
* T may here state that Yakub Khan made the journey to Peshawur without inoidont ; 


the rapidity of his movements preventing any tribal combination being formed with me 
object of, attempting his rescue, s 
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attacking Sherpur on the last day of the moon. From the 
Luttabund direction also it was reported that the.Safis of Tagao 
and the billmen west of Jugdulluck wore also meditating mischief, 
though beyond gathering together in small bands they had not 
made open demonstration of hostility. The change in the attitude 
of the Kohistanis has warned us that it is idle to expect a peace- 
ful quiet among men who have always been unruly and turbulent. 
The sections which will probably give us most trouble now and in 
the future are—the Wardaks inhabiting the country about the 
Ghazni Road, who.may drag in the Logaris, the Safis of Tagao, 
and the Kohistanis. With the two former we have already come 
into collision; General Macpherson having ventured into Tagao 
in search of supplies, while General Baker on a similar mission at 
Maidan has had to burn Beni-Badam in the Wardak country.*, 
It is probable that both Safis and Wardaks will seek hereafter to 
have their revenge; ‘but in the meantime we shall not trouble 
them further, as we have the Kohistanis to deal with. Kohistan 
lies- due north of Cabul between the Pughman, a spur of the 
Hindu Kush, and Tagao, and includes the upper valley of the 
Panjshir River, which stretches away north-east from Charikar, the 
most important town in the province. The lower portion of 
Kohistan is known as the Koh-Daman (Mountain Skirt), and is 
the district ronowned for its vineyards and orchards, from which 
(Cabul is largely supplied with fruit. It is fertilized by innumer- 
able streams running down from the Pughman mountains, and 
uniting to form a rivor, which, turned to the north by ranges 
of hills facing Pughman, eventually empties Aself into the 
Panjshir on the western border of Tagao. Looking northwards 
from the Bemaru Heights above Sherpur cantonments, one sees 
nothing but a mass of hills piled together in picturesque confusion, 


* 

* General Baker nearly fella victim to Afghan treachery at Beni-Badam, He visited 
the village with twenty or thirty troopers of the 9th Lancers, leaving bis infantry on 
the Ghazm Road, 24 miles away. The villfgors biought out milk and fruit for the 
officers, and provided con and forage for the hozaes, protesting their filendship loudly. 
General Baker noticed that only ol men seemed in the village, Jmt did not suspect 
tieachery until suddenly two Jarge bodies of armed men, with banners flying, were reen 
rushing down the hills to out off his rotreat. The troopers had ta skirmish on foot with 
their carbines, and after a sharp fight the General managed to rejoin his SEND Y: The 
next day he destroyed the village. 
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the foreground being a low range running parallel to the narrow 
swampy lake, which borders the plain from which Bemaru rises, 
The road from Cabul to Kohistan passes close to Sherpur on the 
east, crosses the grassy plain, and over the lake on a raised cause- 
way at a point where it is very narrow and shallow, and thence 
over a low kotal called Paen Minar. Koh-Daman ig thon fairly 
entered upon, and the route northwards is as follows:—Paen 
Minar to Kila Ittafal Khan, six miles; Ittafal Khan to Khoja 
Serai, five miles; Khoja Serai to Istalif, seven miles; Istalif to 
Charikar, vid Isturgehteh, thirteen miles; or a total from Paen 
Minar, four miles from Sherput, of thirty-one miles. While we 
were encamped at Siah Sung the Kohistan Chiefs came in and 
made professions of friendship, which were gladly accepted by 
General Roberts. They remained with us for several weeks, but 
were plainly disappointed that no large subsidy was promised to 
them for their future good behaviour. A Governor, Shahbaz 
Khan, a Barakzai sirdar who had intermarried with the Kohistanis, 
was appointed, and was sent to Charikar, his mission being chiefly 
to furnish supplies for our troups, and to prevent any Chiof 
arrogating to himself power in the province. No sooner do the 
maliks seem to have returned to their‘villages than they began 
to concert measures to annoy us. They gathered armed men 
together, set at nought Shahbaz Khan, and, as I have said, havo 
been bold cnough to declare their intention of attacking Sherpur. 
That they will do this seems too absurd to believe, unless theve ig 
“@ general combination, but the precaution of building breastworks 
on the Bemaru *feights has been takon, and yesterday aftornoon a 
small party of cavalry were sent out to reconnoitre past Paen 
Minar. They saw no signs of any,gathering, but still there may 
be bands of men lurking about. We have but » very small 
infantry garrison in Sherpur at the present time, ag 500 of the 
92nd, 400 of the 3rd Sikhs, and 400 of the 5th Punjab Infantry are 
out in Maidan, while the troops, sent to hold the road as far ag 
Jugdulluck on the occasion of Yakub Khan’s journey down are, 
as already stated, very numerous. General Baker has, therefore, 
been warned to march to Sherpur with his brigade as rapidly as 
his foraging arrangements will allow. 


ate 
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4th December. 


. The aititudo of the Kohistanis continues far from satisfactory, 
though they have not, as yet, been reckless enough to carry out 
their threat of attacking Sherpur. The author of the late dis- 
turbances is said to be the mother of Yakub Khan, a woman well 
advanced in years, but still capable, through agents, of doing 
much mischief. She is in Cabul with the harem of the ex-Amir ; 
and as we do not war against women, she has had full liberty to 
intrigue with discontented chiefs. Of the gathering of hostile 
bands at Khoja Serai, south of Istalif, we have heard little of 
late. The man who will probably give ugmrové trouble is Mir 
Buicha; while, to show how ecto in this once ** God- 
governed country,” I may stat t the nephew of Daoud Shah, 
the ex-Commander- in-Chief6f of the Afghan army, is a prominent 
leader of the malcontents. His uncle is striving in every way to 
ingratiate himself with the British, and has so far succeeded, 
that he is freely made use of by our Political Officers. He ‘has 
several times given valuable information and has been of great 
service in aiding usin the collection of supplies. He has warned 
us. of ,the disaffected nature of the Kohistanis; and though he 
ovelnestimates their strength as opposed to our.army, his warning 
has been partially justified by late events. The southern part of 

/®ohistan, the Koh-Daman, is not so turbulent as that further 
north, about Charikar, in which Shahbaz Khan is supposed to 
exercise power. One road from Northern Turkistan passes over 
the Hindu Kush and rune through Charikar to @abul; and this 
hear proximity to a province, supposed at present to be safe from 
our army, has a tendency to foster local disaffection. In fact, the 
state of Turkistan re-acts upon all Kohistan, and indirectly upon 
the country about Cabul; and, in view of further complications, 
it is worth while looking critically upon the present position of 
that important province. 

The capture of Cabul and the dispersion of such of the rebel regi- 
ments as fought at Charasia had a great effect, at first, in showing 
every province of Afghanistan that the impregnability of their 
capital was a myth. Our arms having been so successful in so 
short atime, checked the incipient state of anarchy into which the 
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whole country was fast falling, as it seemed rational to suppose that 
an army which in a few days had captured Cabul would be more 
than equal to the task of visiting Chariker, Bamian, or even Balkh, 
if occasion required a further display of force. But, as time 
passed on, and it began to dawn upon the minds of men somewhat 
removed from the captured city, that we were settling down for the 
winter in local quarters, the latent hostility to our presence in 
Afghanistan revived. In Turkistan it could scarcely be called a 
revival, as it had never died out, In that province were still 
organized regiments (well armed and boasting of being in posses- 
sion of guns), whose sepoys had never suffered the disgrace of 
a defeat at our hands. It was not, therefore, surprising that our 
attempts to open up communication with Gholam Hyder, the 
Afghan Governor of the northern districts, should have failed. 
In the first place, it'was extremely difficult to get trustworthy 
news of what was going on over the Koh-i-Baba range, and 
Gholam Hyder’s movements were absolutely unknown. He was 
believed to be at Mazar-i-Shavif, or Balkh, and rumours then 
reached us that he had left with Nek Mahomed to seek aid from 
the Russians over the Oxus. This news was never confirmed ; 
but from incidents which occurred and were verified in several 
ways, it transpired that, wherever Gholam Hyder might ba, his 
power was very limited. The troops on which he relied for support 
either revolted, as in the case of the regiments at Ghori, a pdst 
fifty miles south of Kunduz, the noarest station to Badakshan, on 
the Balkh, Tashkurgan, Kunduz, and Faizabad Road, or were 
deserted by their Generals, who sought safety with the British. 
The sepoys knew there was really no Government in existence, 
and, with arms in thoir hands, folt themselves masters of the 
situation. Badakshan was in rovolt. Chori and the district 
between Balkh and Badakshan could not do better than follow the 
example. They did so, and Gholam Hyder’s power was gradually, 
narrowed, no attention being paid to his commands. To make 
his position of Governor still more absurd, an Uzbog Chief, 
Mahomed Shah, appropriated the country about Sar-i-Pul and 
Maemena, distant only eighty miles to the west and south-west of 
Balkh, The nominal Governor of Turkistan, therefore, found 
himself at last ruling the tract of country south of the Oxus, ag 
wd 
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far as Tashkurgan and Aebak on the east, and Akcha on the 
west: southwards, to Bamian, he governed ag far as men 
chose to obey him, and no further. From Aebak to Akcha, in a 
bee-line, is less than 180 miles: from the Oxus through Balkh to 
Bamian, is 160 miles. “This was—and for all we know is—the 
extent of territory Gholam Hyder governs. He is responsible to 
no one but himself; and as long as he can find money to pay his 
troops, he may rely upon exercising a certain influence. If we 
had got as far as Bamian, 100 miles from Cabul, he might still 
have retained a show of independence, Balkh being so near the 
Oxus that to escape to Bokhara would have been easy if our 
troops had been pushed on, before winter set in, towards the 
northern frontier. But Gholam Hyder has been left undisturbed ; 
and now that the Kohistanis have broken faith with us, his name 
is being freely used to induce men to gather together. A few 
days ago it was reported that he had reached Charikar with eight 
guns and a force of cavalry; but later reports show this was a 
false rumour circulated in Cabul to excite the Wardaks and 
Ghilzais on the Ghazni Road and in Logar, He may have left 
Mazar-i-Sharif; but if, as seems likely, he looks for Russian 
gold to aid him in keeping his hold upon Turkistan, he would 
scarcely have deserted Balkh and the neighbourhood for the 
questionable glory of raising an army of hill-men in Kohistan. 

hat is far more probable is, that the regiments which disbanded 
and scattered to various villages are forming bands among them- 
selves, and some of these may think Charikar as good a centre 
to make for as any other place. Turkistan cam furnish any 
number of these sepoys; and as the Bamian route to Cabul 
is long and tiresome, they may prefer taking the road over the 
Hindu Kush to Kohistan, there to await for further development 
of events. If the British force menaces them, they can return 
.to Turkistan: if we leave them alone, as we probably shall, they 
will have to find a way of living during the winter ; and this to an 
Afghan well-armed, and with the bluster of a bully, is not a 
difficult task. From what I’ have written above, it will be 
seen that Northern and Eastern Turkistan is in the state into 
which it might have been expected to fall without, a strong hand 
controlling it from Cabul. Of Herat I know nothing, as it is 
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too far removed from us for even rumours to drifi*down to our 


camp. ; 
With this condition of affairs in a province most open to outside 


influence and trans-Oxus intrigue, it becomes of serious moment 
to consider what modification of our policy, as set forth in the 
Proclamation of October 28th, is necessary. The Proclamation 
concluded as follows :—‘‘ The services of such sirdars and chiefs 
as assist in preserving order will be duly recognized; bué all 
disturbers of the peace, and persons concerned in attacks upon the 
British authority, will meet with condign punishment. The 
British Government, after consultation with the principal sirdars, 
tribal chiefs, and others representing the interests and wishes of 
the various provinces and cities, will declare its will as to the 
future permanent arrangements to be made for the good govern. 
ment of the people.” Now these stilted periods either mean a 
great deal, or nothing at all. As regards Turkistan there are 
within it at the present moment numerous “ disturbers of the 
peace,” as there are in Kohistan, Maidan, and Logar; and, to be 
consistent, we must fulfil our pledge to punish them condignly ; 
if not now, at some future date. But these disturbers have this 
much in their favour, that beyond the empty words of the Pro- 
clamation they have had no evidence of the British authority which 
has supplanted that of the Amir. Tothem itis non-cxistent. It 
may flourish within 20 miles of Cabul and eastwards along the 
Jellalabad Valley to the Khyber, butit has never shown itself north 
of the Hindu Kush: it has left Balkh and Herat untouched : it 
has not been felt at Bamian or Ghazni, each within 100 miles of 
the 7,000 men encamped at Sherpur: how, then, is it to be 
acknowledged at more distant points ? An authority, to be respected, 
must be tangible. The British authority'at Cabul is in the . 
tangible shape of a conquering army: it is respected—at Cabul. 
But Cabul is not Turkistan, and it is idle to expect a Proclamation, 
or even a thousand, to cause provincial governors, now free from 
all control, voluntarily to submit to an authority which makes, 
apparently, no effort to reach them. ‘' Consultation with the 
principal sirdars and tribal chiefs representing the various pro- 
vinces and cities of Afghanistan” is admirable from the view of 
closet politicians, but how if sirdars and chiefs decline. to con- 
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sul? It ufay have been intended, when the Proclamation was 
i&sued, that a demonstration of force should be made to bring 
about the consultation, but that demonstration has never been 
carried out—probably as much from political considerations as 
military difficulties. Sir Frederick Roberts and his army did their 
first work of capturing Cabul with such rapidity that, with troops 
pushed forward from Jellalabad to garrison the captured city and 
collect supplies for the winter, they might have ventured into 
Turkistan with the prospect of meeting with no opposition ; and 
there might have been now, at Bamian and Balkh, agents who had 
been installed by our army and left in the position of governors 
ruling in our name. This programme was believed at one time to 
be on the cards, and we calculated how many marches it was to 
Bamian and the Oxus; but with no supports forthcoming up to 
the middle of November (a flying column at Jugdulluck was not 
worthy of the name), and with the usual stupid outery at home 
against even the appearance of annexation, the project fell through. 
An attempt has been made to carry out the spirit of the Proclama- 
tion—to make ‘‘ permanent arrangements for the good government 
of the people ’’—by consulting with such sirdars as have deemed 
it wise to join us. From their number four men have been chosen 
pho. Ho of districts; but, so far, this system has been a 
lure. However much they may represent us, they are rejected 
of the people; and the three who, to use an official phrase, have 
“joined their appointments,” have had a very rough time of it. 
These were Shahbaz Khan, Mahomed Hasan Khgn, and Abdulla 
Khan, all sirdars of local influence about Cabul, who were posted 
to Kohistan, Maidan, and Logar, respectively. (Turkistan, so far, 
has not received its, governor, Sirdar Wali Mahomed, who had 
made many preparations for starting.) They were sent without 
armed escorts, and have been worried and threatened by mal- 
contents, who have resented their intrusion with menaces that can 
scarcely be lightly regarded. In’one case, that of Hasan Khan, 
gon of Dost Mahomed and half-brother of Wali Mahomed, assas- 
sination has been added to threats. News was brought in from 
Naure Falad, the village in the Maidan Valley which Generil 
Baker’s force only left on the Ist instant, that a body of men, 
including some sepoys of the Ardal Regiments, had attacked the 
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fort in which Hasan Khan was living, and had murdered our 
lately-appointed governor and one of his followers. They shot the 
old man through the head, and then hacked his body to pieces. 
Hasan Khan was quite a favourite in our camp at Maidan, his 
kind disposition and hearty frankness being qualities very foreign 
to the nature of the ordinary Afghan sirdar. The men who 
killed him are said to have come down the Darra Narkh from the 
hills about Bahadur Khan’s villages; and their action was in 
revenge for our burning of their villages. They returned to 
Upper Maidan as soon as they had murdered our representative, 
having, according to their own rude idea, shown us that they had 
no intention of' accepting our authority. It is evident that from 
Ghazni northwards much excitement has arisen since General 
Baker’s departure. From Chavikar ‘and Logar our governors re- 
port tMat they are looked upon with disfayour, and even hated, by 
many mahks; and as they also have no escorts, their lives may 
be considered in jeopardy. When the Kobistanis, a few days ago, 
were up in arms, Shahbaz Khan’s position was very ticklish; and 
to relieve the pressure put upon him, Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, an 
elder brother of Yakub Khan, was sent out to bring back the 
chiefs to the allegiance they had promised when in our camp. 
Though he succeeded in inducing twenty or thirty of the minor 
chiefs of Koh-Daman to come in, he was reviled by others as a 
“ Peringhi” and “ Kafir,” and was warned to return to Shorpw, , 
or his life would be taken. These are the results of the first 
experiments of governing provinces through chiefs selected by us 
as representing the interests and wishes of the people. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Parade of all Troops in Sherpur—Stiength of the Garrison—The Commencement of the 
December Operations—General Macpheison’s Brigade at Aoshahr—General Baker’s 
Flank March upon Maidan—The Jehad preached by Mushk-i-Alam—Stiength of 
Mahomed Jan’s Force—The Plan of Operations—Defeat of the Kohistanis at Kila 
Karez--General Macpherson starts for Argandeh—General Massy’s March up the 
Chardeh Valley with the Guns and Cavalry—First Sight of Mahomed Jan’s Army— 
Unexpected Strength of the Afghans—The Action of December 11th in Ohardeh 
—Ioss of Four Guns and Repulse of the Cavalry—Defence of the Dehmazung 
Gorge by 200 of the 72nd Highlanders—Recovery of the Guns by Colongl Mac- 
gregor—Macpherson’s Arrival at Debmazung—<Attack on the Ehardcewens loqael, 


SHurpur, 9th December. 


GuntraL Baxer’s Brigade returned to Sherpur a few days ago, 
and the result of his visit to Maidan is now visible in the large 
stacks of bhoosa and the bags of grain near the Commissariat 
Gate. Sir Michael Kennedy, Director-General. of Transport, with 
a small party of officers has arrived from India on inspection duty 
andAs now a guest of Sir Frederick Roberts. The ex-Amir is now 
wll on his way to India, and the troops sent to strengthen the 
posts between Cabul and Jugdulluck have returned to quarters. 
So far no attompt has been made by the tribes on the Peshawur 
Road to rescue Yakub Khan, but there is much latent fanaticism 
about, Cabul, and the moollake, who always gave us so much 
trouble, may seize upon the deportation of the sovereign as a 
rallying-cry. : 

Yesterday a parade of all the available troops in garrison was 
held on the large maidan which lies to the north of the Bemaru 
hills, and extends to the borders of the narrow Wazirabad Lake 
at the foot of the southern Kohistan hills. No better place for a 
review of even 20,000 men could be desired, as the ground is very 
level, and is covered with short grass, which prevents dust accu- 
mulating. The nominal object of the parade was to present four 
men of the 72nd Highlanders with medals for distinguished 
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service at the storming of tho Peiwar Kotal last Decomber,* 
There were 4,710 men and twenty guns on the ground. The 
guns were twelve 9-pounders, belonging to F-A and G-3, and 
eight 7-pounders of the Mountain Batteries. The following table 
shows only the troops paraded ; it was necessary, for the safety of 
the cantonment and the valuable stores now collected within its 
walls, that a strong guard should remain in Sherpur, and 100 
men were detached from each infantry regiment for this work. 
In-lying picquets were posted, signallers with heliographic appa- 
ratus placed on the Bemaru Heights and over the Commissariat 
Gate (that nearest the city), and, to prevent any incendiarism 
being attempted, orders were given to refuse admission to all the 
‘Hazara coolies employed on the quarters until the parade was 
over, Our bhoosa stacks and wood-piles are so nearly completed 
now, that we cannot afford to let them be burnt down. 

The following is the full strength of the troops drawn up for 
the Lieutenant-General’s inspection :— 


Kurram Drvrston, Casvn Frip Foron. 














5 British. | Native, 
€ 
Troopa. 5 2 Non-commissionea | Total. 
5 Officers 
€ a and Men. 
» ° a 
B-A, Royal Iforse Artillery 5 — 106 _ 111 
G-8, Royal Artillery 6 _ 107 _ 118 
No. 1 Mountain Bagtery . 2 1 4 80 87 
No. 2 Mountain Battery .. 4 _ 4 74 82 
Oth Lanceis - ue 16 — 265 — 281 
Sth Punjab Cavalry 8 11 _— 342 861 
14th Bengal Lancers = aes 7 10 _ 213 280 
67th Foot .. a jee ine wan 15 — 439 _ 454 
72nd Highlanders is aa we | 18 _ 568 — 571 
92nd Highlanders ie 16 _ 561 —_ 576 
28rd Pioneers 4 6 _ 295 805 
8rd Sikhs .. rr weg 8 10 _— 526 548 
Punjab Infantry *.. 7 4 il _ 503 518 
th Ghoorkas oa . 5 8 _ 389 402 
7th Company papper 8 _ 4 69 76 
tek eh ae ae oe SF jor | 2,048 | 2,490 | 4,710 





* These were Sergeant-Instructor of Musketiy Salmond, Sergeant Cox, Private McIveen 
and Private Bonar. 
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To these have to be added the Staff, which was made up as 
follows :— 

Commanding Cavalry Buigade— Brigadier-General Massy ; 
Brigade-Major—Lieutenant Brabazon; Orderly Officer—Lieu- 
tenant Hearsey. 

Commanding 1st Infantry Brigado—Brigadier-General Mac- 
pherson ; Brigade-Major—Captain Guinness; Orderly Officer-— 
Captain Macgregor. 

Commanding 2nd Infantry Brigade—Burigadier-Geneial Baker ; 
Brigade-Major—Capiain Farwell; Orderly Officer—Lieutenant 
Kane. 

Commanding Royal Artillery—Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon ; 
Officiating Adjutant—-Lieutenant Allsopp. 

The parade went off very successfully, and seemed to impress 
Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan, Daoud Shah (the late Commander- 
in-Chief of the Afghan aimy), and other persons of importance 
who were present. 

We mix work and play a good deal at Cabul: for scarcely had 
the parade ended than the more serious business of sending out 
a brigade into the Chaideh Valley was begun. In the afternoon 
the following troops, under the command of Brigadier-General 
Mapas left the cantonment and marched to Aoshahr, fiva 
milés due west of Sherpur :— 


6 companies 67th Foot ; 
7 companies 5th Ghoorkas; 

550 of the 3rd Sikhs ; a 
4 guns F-A, Royal Horse Artillery ; 
4 guns No. 1 Mountain Battery ; 
1 squadron 9th Lancers ; 
2 squadrons 14th Bengal Lancers. 


This movement is due to the gatherings in Koh-Daman and 
Maidan. ‘The efforts of old Mushk-i-Alam, the Ghazni moollalt; 
to raise a jehad have been so far successful, that Mahomed Jan 
has 5,000 men with him between Argandeh and Beni-Badam, on 
the Ghazni Road. This would not have been of much consequence 
wore it not that pressure had been brought to bear upon the local 
villagers, who were biinging in grain and bhoosa. In the Logar 
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Valley our Governor has been defied, and the supplies which were 
pouring in from that district have almost entirely ceased. We 
still want about 15,000 maunds of wheat and 50,000 maunds of 
bhoosa, and a8 we are anxious to get it all in before the snow falls, 
it has been determined to attack the tribal bands and once more 
open the road, If our supplies were collected, we should probably 
have left Mahomed Jan alone until he had got a large force to- 
gether, and then have gone out to meet him. General Macpher- 
son has halted to-day at Aoshahr, as a plan has been carefully 
prepared by which it is hoped Mahomed Jan’s “amy”? will be 
forced to fight. In the carrying out of this plan, two separate 
forces will be employed—the second brigade, under General 
Baker, being now at Charasia with secret orders. This force is 
made up as follows, and is a “flying column” in the true sense 
of the word :— 


450 of the 92nd Highlanders ;. 
450 of the 5th Punjab Infantry ; 
5 troops of the 5th Punjab Cavalry ; 
A guns of No. 2 Mountain Battery ; 
7th company Sappers and Miners (detachment with gun- 
cotton). , 


General Macpherson will to-morrow march up the Chardeh 
Valley and endeavour to get between the enemy and the road 
leading to the Unai Pass, so as to cut off their retreat towards 
Bamian. Geperal Baker, moving in sympathy with the Chardeh 
Force, will leave Charasia and make a feint of going up the Logar 
Valley. Thi# intention will be openly proclaimed; but, after 
leaving Charasia a few miles in rear, he will turn sharply to the 
south-west and throw himself across the Ghazni Road below Beni- 
Badam, cutting off Mahomed Jan’s retreat to Ghazni. Tho 
5,000 men said to have assembled would then be practically encom- 
passed about, and, being unable to run away, they would probably 
make a stout resistance. If General Macpherson can only keep 
them in play and get well above them in the Bamian direction, 
blinding them to the movements of the other column, we shall at 
last be able to punish the Ardal Pultan right smartly. Our 
information leads us to expect that Mahomed Jan will fight. Hoe 
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certainly held on to the heights above Cabul, even after we had: 
reached Beni Hissar on October 7th} and, perhaps, his courage 
may be equal to again resisting us. The detachment of so many 
men has, of course, weakened the gairison of Sherpur, and the 
Guides, Cavalry, and Infantry have been ordeied up from Jugdul- 
luck in consequence. They will probably arrive in a day or two. 
The Kohistanig have not ventured to display further hostility to 
us, but Mir Buicha still keeps about him a gathering of diseon- 
tented men, and may try to join Mahomed Jan at Maidan. Amid 
all this tribal disturbance it is satisfactory to know that the Ghil- 
zais, Lughmanis, Shinwaris, and Afridis on our line of communi- 
cations with India aro still quiet: whether suspiciously so, I dan- 
not say. Beyond the cutting of the telegraph wire between 
Dakka and Jellalabad occasionally, they seem to be on their best 
bebaviour. 


llth December. 


The strategical move of two columns out of our cantonment 
here, to disperse Mahomed Jan’s foice, has had a most unexpected 
result. The enemy have beaten us at our own game—has out- 
mancuvred us—and, instead of Mahomed Jan being a fugitive, 
he is calmly occupying the peaks to the south of the Bala Hissar 
Ridge, and his standards are flying in sight of Cabul and all the 
cofintry round, We have been complaining of want of excite- 

/ment here lately, but to-day has given us more than our fill. I 
explained in my last letter that Brigadier Macpherson moved out, 
on Monday, to Kila Aoshahr, just through the Cabuf gorge and at 
the eastern end of the Chardeh Valley; while Brigadier Baker, 
on the following day, marched to Charasia, and intended entting 

off Mahomed Jan’s retreat, on the Ghazni Road, at Maidan. Yes- 
terday the force under General Macpherson left Kila Aoshahr at 
dawn ; four gunsof F-A, Royal Horse Artillery, with an escort of 
two squadrons of cavalry, drawn from the 9th Lancers and thé 
14th Bengal Lancers, remaining on the camping-ground, with 
ordors to check the retreat of the enemy if they turned towards 
Cabul. The infantiy, with four mountam guns and a squadron 
ofthe 14th Bengal Lancers, under Colonel Ross, took the Kohistan 
Road and finally gained the Sukh Kotal—a ridge running down 


Map to Illustrate the Actions of December 11th fo 14th. 
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from the Pughman Range, and dividing Chardeh from the Koh- 
Daman, the celebrated ‘fruit country” of Kohistan. The chief ‘ 
object of General Macpherson was to head back Mahomed Jan, 
who was reported to be making for Kohistan, in order to unite hig 
force with the bands gatherod by Mir Butcha at Khoja Serai. The 
i4th Bengal Lancers were sent forward to reconnoitre on the 
Pughman plain to the north of the otal, and they soon found 
themselves in the face of several thousand men near Kila Karez. 
The whole country seemed covered with masses of armed tribesmen, 
and on every low hill banners were flying. The infantry halted on 
the Surkh Kotal whilethe baggage came up, and preparations were 
made for dispersing the Kohistanis, who were plainly on the way 
to swell Mahomed Jan’s gathering. As Macpherson’s force formed 
up on the kotal, the enemy advanced very confidently, and our 
cavalry were obliged to fall back, Two mountain guns were got 
into action, and a few shells broke up the most advanced bodies. 
A sufficient guard was left over the baggage, and General Mac- 
pherson then attacked with the following infantry : four companies 
67th Foot; six companies 5th Ghoorkas; throe companies 8rd 
Sikhs—two mountain guns moving with them, The enemy broke 
and fled in confusion as soon as our rifles began to make good 
practice. There was one hill, defended by sungars, at which a few 
ghazis tried to make a stand; but the 67th were not to be denied, 
and they raced up it in fine form, driving out its defenders ~ 
smartly. The 5th Ghoorkas took by a rush a hill on the extromeé 
left, and the 8rd Sikhs, in assailing another hill, were equally suc- 
cessful; but fwo fanatics jumped over the sungars and charged - 
upon the men nearest to them, sword inhand. They wounded two 
sepoys, and then rushed back to their comrades. The guns shelled 
the Kohistanis as they streamed away up the valley, and the cavalry, 
dismounted, also fired at a few hundred yards into them. The 
wat..courses and enclosures prevented the Lancers charging. The 
Y ohistanis, who were commanded by Mir Butcha in person, lost 
heavily ; many bodies were found on the ground by our men, and 
many of the dead were seen to be carried off. Our casualties were 
—oneman 67th, two Ghoorkas, and four of the 3rd Sikhs, all 
wounded. Major Fitz~-Hugh, commanding the Ghoorkas, received 
a slight Aesh-wound from a bullet in the right leg. He was not 
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so badly hurt as to be incapacitated from duty, though, at the 
Lieutenant-General’s request, he has since remained in csnton- 
ments. Having thrashed Mir Butcha, General Macpherson 
encamped for the night at Mahomed Surwar Khan’s Kila, close to 
Kila Karez, ready to deal with Mahomed Jan on the following day. 
The presence of a large force of sepoys and tribesmen at and near 
Argandeh, on the Ghazni Road, 14 miles from Sherpwr, was known 
beyond doubt: and General Macpherson’s aim was to get between 
them and the Unai Pass leading to Bamian, so as to drive them 
down towards Maidan, where General Baker was waiting with 950 
infantry, five troops of the 5th Punjab Cavalry, and four moun- 
tain guns. There was a chance that Mahomed Jan would break 
back into the Chardeh Valley, towards Cabul, but it was not 
believed that he had with him a sufficient number of men to do 
any mischiof in that direction. He had, however, double the force 
reported (5,000), and was sufficiently confident to take the bold 
step of entering the valley. Whether he contemplated an attack 
upon Sherpur, knowing there was nothing between him and the 
cantonments, except a small party of cavalry and four guns, is not 
Inown; but if he had learnt the weakness of the place, such an 
attempt was highly probable. In any case, while General Mac- 
pherson marched from his camp at the fort, where he had passed 
the night, and took the path to Argandeh behind a range of hills 
rpfinitg-fight across the Chardeh Valley from the Surkh Kotal, 

Abe enemy, to the number of at least 10,000, debouched into the 
villages on the Cabul side of the range, and waited there the move- 

. ments of our troops. They were rewarded for theit” manouvre by 
the appearance of the Horse Artillery guns and their small escort 
of cavalry, making, their way to join the infantry at Argandeh. 
This movement of our guns and the after- events, which have been 
extromely serious, can best be explained by following the action of 
the cavalry from the evening of yesterday. 

The four Horte Artillery guns, under Major Smith Windham, 
were, as I have said, left at Kila Aoshahr with an escort of cavalry. 
They were ordered to move this morning along the Argandeh Road 
to rejoin the infentry, and they started, with this object im view, 
under the command of Colonel Gordon, R.A. Brigadier Massy, 
with another squadron of the 9th Lancers, from Sherpur, over- 


al 
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took them soon after starting, and took command of the whole. 
He had then as escort to the four guns of FLA, 170 troopers of 
the,9th Lancers (under Lieutenant-Calonel Cleland) and 44 sowars 
of the 14th Bengal Lancers (under Captain Neville), or a total 
strength of 214 lances. A troop of the 9th Lancers (48 strong), 
under Captain Butson, had been sent off by General Massy to 
open communication, if possible, with General Macpherson. Gen- 
eral Massy made Kila Kazi on the Ghazni Road his objective point, 
that being about 4 miles distant; and he reached this without 

incident. Just after it had been passed, however, his advance- 
guard, which consisted of a troop of the 9th Lancers under 
Captain Gough, reported the enemy in sight on the hills in front. 
Tt soon became apparent that the Afghans had thrown themselves 
across the Argandeh Road, but as only 2,000 or 3,000 appeared 
in sight, it was thought they were fugitives flying either from 
General Macpherson or General Baker. As they began streaming 
down from the hills General Massy got his guns into action at 
2,900 yards, which range, at Colonel Gordon’s suggestion, was 
changed to 2,500, and 2,000 yards, the guns advancing towards 
the left to make their fire more effective. After a few shells had 
been fired, the enemy showed themselves in full force and advanced 
in skirmishing order upon the guns and cavalry. Their line of 
advance was fully two miles in extent, and was of good formation. 
There were about 4,000 men thus extended in the shape of a 
crescent, and in rear of them was an irregular body, numbering 
6,000 more. Thus Mahomed Jan’s force was found to be 10,000 
strong; Mstea@ of 5,000. It was admirably led, and boasted 
thirty or forty standards, mostly common red, white, or green 
cloth floating at the end of a rude staff 12 or 18 feet long. 
Though the shells from the four guns were pitched into the thick 
of the enemy, no effect was produced in the way of breaking the 
line of advance. It never wavered, but came steadily on; antl 
as General Massy had no infantry with him, ‘he was obliged to 
retire. The guns changed position “right back,” and re-opened 
fire at'1,700 yards. Bullets from Snider and Enficld rifles began 
dropping among the cavalry and the gunners, but no casualties 
of any moment occurred. Thirty of the 9th Lancers dismounted 
and opened fire with their Martini carbines, but the enemy were 
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too numerous to be checked by so small a body of men—a 
regiment of infantry was what was required. While’the artillery 
was thus in action, Sir F. Roberts and Staff, with Sir Michael 
Kennedy and party, joined General Massy, having ridden out from 
Sherpur to watch the movements of the brigade. The fire from 
the steadily-advancing line of the enemy was well sustained, and 
to check their forward movement and cover the retirement of the 
+ guns the cavalry were ordered to charge. 
When General Roberts sent instructions to Gcieial Massy to 
order the Lancers to charge, as the enemy were approaching 
dangerously near to the guns, Colonel Cleland, with one squadron 
of the 9th Lancers (126 lances), was directly in face of the 
Afghan line, with the 44 sowars of the 14th Bengal Lancers in 
rear, some distance nearer the guns. The other troops of the 
9th (44 lances) under Captain Gough, which had been acting as 
the advance-guard, were away on General Massy’s right flank, 
watching the Afghans in that direction. When the charge was 
sounded Colonel Cleland led his squadzon straight at the advanc- 
ing masses, the 14th Bengal Lancers following in his wake, but 
not close up, as the order to charge had not reached them so 
quickly. Captain Gough, with his troop of the 9th, seeing his 
Colongl charging, also took his men into action on the enemy’s 
left-flank. Some 220 men against 10,000 were odds that could 
farcely be expected to turn in our favour; but the Lancers had 
to risk a heavy loss in the hope of saving the guns. The three 
bodies of men disappeared in a cloud of dust as they headed for 
the masses of the enemy, and nothing could be gen ‘for a fow 
moments of the fight. Then riderless horses came galloping 
back, followed by scattered parties of troopews, evidently quite out 
of hand. They had been received with a terrific fire, which had 
killed many horses and men, and, upon trying to force their way 
through the enemy, had been surrounded and their progress 
blocked by sheer weight of numbors. Men and horses went 
down in the mélée, and, once down, there was but a faint chance 
of being rescued. In one or two instances, however, men were 
dragged from under their dead horses, mounted on others, and got 
well away out of the ruck.* Even among Sir F. Roberts’s party 

* The Chaplain of the Force, the Rev. — Adams, was recommended for the Victoria 


Cross for extricating ons man, under a heavy fire. 
Ad 
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watching the fight, bullets fell thickly, killing three or four horses 
under their riders anc wounding others. When the dust cleared 
away, it was seen that the cavalry charge had made no impression 
upon the enemy, who were still advancing steadily across the fields, 


waving their knives and tulwars, and carrying their banners more ‘ 


proudly than ever. Mounted men were galloping about from 
end to end of their line, directing their movements and keeping 
them well together. The fire from their Sniders and Enfields 
was deliberate and well-directed ; and though any of our English 
regiments would with their Martinis have checked them in a few 
minutes, the broken ranks of ‘the cavalry could not hope to stand 
against them. The 9th Lancers had suffered terribly in the 
charge: sixteen of their troopers, with two officers (Lieutenants 
Heargey and Ricardo), had been left on the ground, dead ; ; their 
colonel had come out badly wounded by a sword-cut and a shot 
through the side; Lieutenant Stewart Mackenzie, had been 
disabled by his horse rolling overhim; and seven troopers had 
received wounds more’ or less severe. It was Colonel Cleland’s 
squadron which was so shattered in this charge. This squadron’ 
having lost its officers, and being broken up-by the bad ground, 
» gat out of hand ; but Captain Gough’s troop, being more fortunate, 
“served as a rallying point; while the 14th Bengal Lancers, not 


getting well into the enemy, as a nullah checked them, were kept. 


compactly. together. The “rally” was sounded, and Colonel 
Macgregor and other officers of the General’s party collected the 
_ LAN cerg tgeether, while two guns advanced £00 or 500 yards, and. 
re-opened fire. The squadron of the 14th Bengal Lanvers had 
lost but one officer, Lieutenant Forbes (whose body is still 
missing), and with Captain Gough’s troop of the 9th were able 


still to keep between the guns and the enemy, now only 1,000" 


yards off. A second charge of those two troops, together with all 
the troopers who had been colloéted, was ordered, but it was made 
ina half-hearted way, the country being of extraordinary difficulty 
for horses, and the enemy swarming behind every tree and ‘the 
banks of the higher water-channels. 

As Major Smith-Windham was retiring with his two guns, 
which had been advanced after the first charge, he found one of 
the other two guns stuck firmly ‘in a watercourse, Lieutenant 
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’ Hardy trying vainly to drag it out with such horses as had got over: 
This ‘vas found to be beyond the strength vf the horses, already 
worn out by the severe work of the morning; and as the enemy 
were closmg around on, both sides the gun was spiked and 
abandoned. Lieutenant Hardy was killed by a shot through the 
head while near this gun. The ‘other three guns had been got 
400 or 500 yards further on to the village of Baghwana, but were 
stopped by a channel deeper and steeper than any yet crossed. 
Guns, men, and horses floundered into this, and the guns at least 
would not come out again ; they, also, were spiked and left in the 
water and mud, and diivers and gunners moved off with the 
cavalry, the villagers firing rapidly upon them. ‘The long line of 
the enemy came straight on, passed through the village, shrieking 
and waving their knives, and put their faces towards the Nanuchi 
Kotal, which leads from the Chardeh Valley to the western gate 
of our cantanments. Sir F. Roberts, with a small escort, had 
gone across country towards the village of Dehmazung, com- 
manding the western entrance to the Cabul gorge. He had'sent 
‘ulgent messages to General Macpherson to hasten down the 
valley, and the Brigadier was soon engaged with 2,000 men, left 
behind by Mahomed Jan to keep him in play. The cavalry fight 
had been watched through telescopes by several officers with 
-General Macpherson, who had heatd the artillery fire. Sending 
his baggage under a strong guard of infantry, and a squadron of 
the i4th Bengal Lancers, under Colonel Ross, by way of the upper 
road nearest Kohistan, General Macpherson marched dhrough a. 
break in’ the hills and debouched into the Chardel” Valley, The 
appearance of his troops away in their rear seems to have 
influenced the movements of the enemy, who turned off from the 
road to Sherpur, and, swinging their left flank round,-made direct 
for Dehmazung, with the ‘evident intention of getting into the 
city and occupying the Bala Hissar Heighis above it. General 
Roberts, upon seeing the new movement, sent off a message by 
his aide-de-camp, Captain Pole-Carew,-to Brigadier Hugh Gough, 
commanding at Sherpur, ordering 200 men of the 72nd High- 
landers to double out to the gorge. * . 

After the second charge, in which the 9th Taaeats lost several 
men shot down, Captain Gough’s troop did rear-guard work, dis- 
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mounting and living, so as to hold tho enemy a little in chock. Only 
such Lancérs as were wounded, or had theit horses disabled, were 
sent back to Sherpur, by way of tho Nanuchi Kotal, the rest escort 
ing Gonoral Roberts to Dehmazung. Onco the broken squadyon 
of tho 9th were got together, they sottlod down resolutoly 1o their 
work of keeping the enemy in play, and thoix carbinos woro used 
with good offect until Dehmazung was reached. Iloro they ‘got 
cover, and, with tho sowars of the 14th, opqned a smart fire upon 
Mahomod Jan’s force as it streamed up towards Cabul. Alone 
and unaided they could not have hoped io stem the rush, and 
matlers wore at a erisis whon Colonel Brownlow, with the 200 
rifles of tho 72nd Tlighlandeis, arrived. The Highlandors were 
in the nick of time: Colonel Brownlow dowblod out a company to 
occupy Dehmazung, the 9th cheering thom lustily as they saw the 
wolcome relief, and soon from the roofy and walls of the village 
rapid volleys wore boing poured into tho Afghan’ ranks. Tho 
enemy streamed down. upon tho villago “like ants on a hill,” as a 
Highlandor described it, but Colonel Brownlow’s admirable 
disposition of his handful of Tighlanders soow checked the rush. 
Tho men wore told not to throw away a shol; the Martinis soon 
blazod out in one persistent lino of fre—and such a firo, that even 
ghazis shrank from encountering it. In less than half an hour 
the enomy wore forced back, and thoy thon split up into two 
parls—ono going on to tho south, to Tndikeo village, and thonco 
sealing tho 'Takht-i-Shah Ponk and the heights to tho south of 
“the~PuleelLiswar fortified ridgo, the other fucing round to tho wosh, *’ 
aN if to gob upon the hills south of Kila Kazi. Their entrance into 
Cabul had beech frustrated; and all that was left to them was to 
raise their standards on the hills they had vcenpied and flourish 
thoir knivos in defianco at distant Shorpur, This they did, as wo 
could sce plainly onough through our binoculars. 

In the moantime General Maephorson had fallon upon a large 
body of Afghans highor up the valley, and with the 67th Rogimént 
and tho 8rd Sikhs had complotely broken their ranks and pursued 
them towards Argandeh. Goncral Macphorson did not then know 
of the loss of the guns, but in facing round towards Cabul he 
‘came upon the scono of the chargo, and was then able to récover 
the bodies of Lieutonants Hearsoy and Ricardo and of the troopers 
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lulled im action.” His own loss was not heavy, Lieutenant Cook of 
the 8rd Sikhs being the only officer wounded. Sir ‘F. Roberts 
remained at Dehmazung until Macpherson’s force reached it, about 
nightfall ; and then, leaving the Brigadier with his men encamped 
. below the gorge, where Wali Mahomed had a camp with. some 
‘mountain guns (he was preparing to stat for Turkistan), the 
Lieutenant-General returned to Sherpur. He had before received 
the news that the guns had been pulled out of the watercourses 
into which they had fallen, and Were on their way,to cantonments. 
How they ware recovered, well deserves telling. 

When Sir F. Roberts trotted across to the Cabul gorge, there 
were Lancers, gunners, and drivers, making their way towards 
Sherpur, and most of them were out of hand, their officers having 
been either put out of action or being missing. At the Nanuchi 
Kotal, facing the western end of Sherpur, most of these rallied 
abdut Colonel Macgregor, Captain Dean also having gathered . 
some sttagglerg together. When the enemy veered off towards 
Dehmazung, Colonel Macgregor saw that the village of Baghwana, 

‘near where the guns were lying, was not guarded by any of 
Mahomed Jan’s reax-guard, and he thought there might be a 
chance of recoverng the guns without waiting for General Mac- 
pherson’s advance. With a scratch lot of Lancers and Artillery- 
men, he accordingly followed the upper Argandeh Road; and, 

* beyond stray shots from villagers (who, as on Octobor 8th, blazed 
at us whenever we were within range), the party met with no 

--opposition. The baggage of Macpherson’s briggde mans Dasiton 
making iis way to Sherpur; and as the enemy were then well on 
their way to Indikee, Colonel Macgregor took thiriy men of the 
67th, and about the same number of Sikhs and Ghoorkag—sixty 
in all—and, extending them in skirmishing order, made for the - 
abandoned guns. On arriving at the village he placed his men in 
an enclosure well adapted for defence against any numbers; and 
such artillerymen as were with him set to work to get out the 
guns. This was done after a long struggle, and then it was found 
that teams sufficient only to give four horses per gun were present. 
*The rest had galloped into Sherpur with their officer, Major 
Smith-Windham. With no artillery officer, but with the Chief of. 
the Staff, rests the credit of recapturing the guns. Colonel Ross 
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was told to bring them safoly into camp with the baggage escort 
and the scratch gathering of mountod mon, and this he did. 

Our losses in tho day’s action, go for as tho RMA. and tho 
cavalry ave concornod, are four officors killed, two wounded, and 
twonty-three mon killed and ten wounded. Tho ollicors killed 
and woundod wore well to tho front in tho desporate charge their 
squadrons mado upon the unbroken massos of infantry, and most 
of them wore hit by tho volley which the cnemy poured into 
them as thoy gol to close quarters. Colonel Cleland, in spito of 
his two wounds, was holped into the suddlo and rodo cight miles 
to Sherpur, fainting as he was lifted from his horseinto a dhoolie , 
at the gaie. The bodies of thoso killed wore brought in, and, I 
am sorry 10 say, they had been foarfully mutilated. Tho passions 
of our mon are likely 10 be dangerously aroused in future fighting 
by the remembrance of those mutilations, which will not bear 
doseription. 

In Shorpur, an anxious afternoon was passed, When slragglers 
from the 9th ‘Lancers and F-A. battery rode in, wounded, mud- 
splashed, and many without lances or swords, it was known that 
a serious action had takon place, and all troops in the cantonment 
‘wore ordered to stand to thoir arms. Major Smith-Windham, 
with half a dozen drivers of F-A baitery, was tho first officor to 
arrive; and when no guns followed him, and he reported them 
“spiked und abandoned,” and the enemy advancing towards, 
Sherpur in ovorwholming forco, the anxioly of Brigadier Hugh 

wk Qu was froutly increasod. No-gunnor would loave his guns 
if thore were a chanco, of recovering thom, and they wore givon up 
for lost. The western wall of the cantonmonts was ‘manned by 
150 of tho 8rd ‘Sikhs, At its northern end, where thore is a gap 
betweon if and the Bomaru hills defended by a slrolter tronch, 
wire entangloments wore laid down from the foot of the hill to 
the ond of the wall. All the gatos wore occupiod by small 
detachments of infantry, and tho two romaining Horso Artillery 
guns wore placed upon the Bemaru Heights facing towards the , 
Nanuchi Kotal leading to Chardeh. Jf on attack were roally 
about to bo mado, it would be sharp work defending the three 
milos of walls enclosing tho cantonments, as less than 1,000 men 
were available for tho duty; but tho news that Mahomed Jan 
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with his 10,000 followers had turned off towards the Cabul gorge 
dissipated the anxiety felt; and when, later, the fire of the 72nd 
Highlanders was heard at Dehmazung and thon died away, every- 
one knew Sherpur was safe. It was ticklish work for the time 
being; but Brigadier Gough made his arrangements quietly, 
and without listening to any absurd suggestions. As a pre- 
" cautionary measure, a heliogram was sent to Colonel Jenkins, 

commanding the Guides, who had reached Luttabund from Sei 
Baba in the morning : he was ordered to come in with his cavalry 
and infantry, without baggage. At seven o'clock we heard he was 
at Butkhak, and as I am writing (at midnight) his corps is march- 
ing in over 700 sirong—200 more will arrive to-morrow with the 
baggage. Sir F. Roberts, after sending up 200 of the 72nd High- 
landers to reinforce the picquet on the Bala Hissar Heights, rode 
into cantonments, within the walls of which all is made snug for 
the night, The reinforcement to the picquet was caused by the 
. belief that Mahomed*Jan would attempt to occupy the heights 
commanding the Bala Hissar and Cabul, and there, is no doubt 
this was his intention. Since seven o’clock thé picquet has been 
agsailed on all sides, and even now the circle of fire shows where 

the 250 British soldiers are holding their own. 
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SHERPUR, 12th December, midnight. 


I tart Mahomed Jan and ‘his followers in possession of the hills 
to the south of the Sherderwaza Heights, with a part of Géneral . 
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Macphorson’s brigado on tho latter, ready to attack him. To-day a 
party of 560 mon, mado up in nearly eqnal proportions from tho 
67th Foot, 72nd Uighlandors, 8rd Sikhs, and bth Choorkas, aided 
by two guns of Morgan’s mountain battory, have mado that attack, 
, end havo esiablishod thomsclves on ao lower hill betweon the 
Sherdorwaza Moighis and tho high conical poak of Tekht-i-Sheah, 
whereon the cuemy muster in great foree and have sixtoon . 
standards flying. This poak is tho highest of tho clump of 
mountains south of Cabul and lying betwoon the city and Charasia, - 
and was the point whence Captain Straton tried to heliograph to 
the Shulargardan in the oarly days of our occupation, Tt is cone- 
shaped, looked at from Sherpur, and on its southern side joins a 
ridge running southwards above the village of Indikeo., “The sides 
facing Cabul aro vory steep, and covered with hnge boulders 
polished’ by wind and rain, and of a kind to check any storming , 
_ party. Pebfoct cover is afforded to men holding it, and on the 
summit is a well-built sungur of great thickuéss, covering ao 
natural cavity in the rocks which has beon made bomb-proof by ° 
somo Afghan engineer, who understood tho strength of the point. 
Fifty men could Tie in perfect socurity behind the sungar or in the | 
hole below it, and’ could choose their own timo for firing at an 
advancing onomy. Outsido tho sturgur, and a little lower dana is 
a cavo, wherein another strong body of men could hide themselves 
and ach in a similar way, while thoir flank 40 tho loft wonld bo 
gnardod by a broken lino of rocks oxtending down to the sotal, 
whore tho Bala TTissar Ridgo moots them.. Just between the two 
“TMMGOS tee tyw, dome-shapod hill, blocking up tho othorwise open 
kotal; and round this a footpath winds, leading to the aungar, 
but so narrow as only-to admit of mon going up in Indian file 
Tho onomy occupicd this morning tho Takht-i-Shah Peak and tho 
ling of rocky I havo mentioned, and had also a fow score of men on 
the lower’ hill in the kolal. Away on the south, hidden from our 
view, "were some 4,000 or 6,000 men, waiting for an attack ta 
develop, in order to reinforce the peak. At oight o’clock our guns 
opened fire from the piequot on the ridgo. There wore then only 
soven standards on the peak, but during the day nino others were 
brought up; and tho long. ridge, ‘stolching downwards to Boni 
» Hissar, was lined with mon. Those wore, by tho contour of the 
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ground, safe from our shells, and they quietly watched the guns 


all day. From gight o’clock until evening Captain Morgan ‘fired 
shell after shell into the sungar and the rocks below. The enemy 
were of quite a different order to those we have hitherto had to 
deal with. They stood up boldly to thew flags, and waved their 
rifles and knives in derision at each shot. We could not spare 


. more infantry for the attack, as we had to protect Sherpur, which, 


we learnt, was to be attackéd by Kohistanis from over the Paen 


* Minar Koial, north of the lake. The city, too, was known to be 


in a ferment, and a demonstration might at any time be made 


from it against our cantonment. General Baker with his flying 


column was still absent, and our object was rather to hold the 
main body of Mahomed Jan’s force in check, than try to disperse 
them with 560 men. At nine o’clock heliographic communication 
was opened with General Baker, then on the Argandeh Kotal. 
He reported that his rear-guard had been harassed for the last two 
days, and that the hills in all directions were lined with tribesmen. 
He was ordered to march without delay to Sherpur, and it was 
hoped at first that he would arrive in time to asgist General 
Macpherson in attacking the enemy’s position. As he had to 
march fourteen miles with his rear- guard engaged from time to 
time, he did not reach Sherpur until evening, so his troops, foot- 
sore and tired, were not.available. 

ter several hours’ shelling of the Takht- i-Shah Peak, the 67th, 
thie Highlanders, Sikhs, and Ghoorkas made their attack ;:and, in 
spite of the stubbornness with which the Afghans fought, estab- 
lished themselves on the low hill on the kotal. ‘Phéy "thea to 
work upwards to the swngu,; but the fire of the Afghans was so 
true and sustained, that the attempt had-to be given up. Our 
men also ran short of ammunition, and they contented themselves 
finally with holding the position captured, so as to be able to 
co-operate on the morrow with any force sent out from Sherpur 
to attack by way of Beni Hissar on the enemy’s flank, Our 
casualties included Major Cook, V.C., 5th Ghoorkas, shot below 
the knee; Lieutenant Fasken, 8rd Sikhs, bullet wound in both 
thighs; and Lieutenant Fergusson, 72nd Highlanders, seriously 
wounded in the face. The enemy this evening still hold the 
Takht-i-Shah Peak in strength, and large reinforcements are said 
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to have joined thom from Logar, the Ghilzais from that district 
being up in arms. It has boon decided to-night to send a brigade, 
undor General Baker, 10 attack tho peak from Beni Ilissar village 
to-morrow at tho same time that Colonel Money, of the 8rd Sikhs, 
moves up another force from the hill on the kotal, 


e 


18th December, evening, 


To-day the Takht-i-Shah Peak has been carried, and a strong 
,  ‘picquet now holds it, The action has beon a groat succossy but 
there are still largo bodics of the cnemy above Indikee ; :and as 
they may try to regain the -posilion, Genoral Maephorson has 
abandoned Dehmazung-altogethor, and posted his higade on the 
Sherderwaza Heights. At cight o’clock this morning General 

. Baker loft cantonments with the following troops :— 


‘ G-3, Royal Artillery, four guns ; 
No. 2 Mountain Battery, four guns ; 
92nd Highlanders (six companies) ; 
Guides’ Infantry (seven companies) ; 
8rd Sikhs (wing of 800 men); 
5th Punjab Cavalry. 


Genoral Baker took tho road past the Bala Hissar, and, upon 
deboubhing into the plain north of Beni Ilissar, fonnd the onomy 
posted in foree all along the ridge in front, loading down from tho 
Takkt-i-Shah Poak. Boni Iissar was also full of Afghans, and 
mM te nelly bout it wero detached pmutios. Thoso, seoing our 
' foreo advancing, began to stream towards the ridge, and the 
original plan of attack was so far modifiod that; instoad of work- 
ing round through Beni Hissar village, tho Tlighlandors and 
Guides were sont straighb across some marshy ground at the 
ridge. .Tho object in view was to cut the onemy’s line in two, and 
it was etiained most succossfully. Our cight guns oponed flro at 
1,400 yards upon the masses of Afghans on the ridge, and the 
shells kept ypnder the muskoliy fire opencd upon’ our infantry. 
The 8rd Sikhs protected Gonoral Bakox’s left fank, while tha 
cavalry aided in keeping the scattered parties about Beni Hissar 
in check. Nothing could ba finer than the advance of tho 92nd 
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and the Guides; they reached the’ slope of the hill, and.opened 
fire upon the enemy, one continued roll of musketry being heard, 
a8 they pushed upwards. They gained the crest, ‘andthe Afehan 
line was severed, about 2,000 being left about Beni Hissar while 
the-assault was made upon the peak. The rapid fire from our 
bréech-loadeis swept; away such of the enemy as stood firm, while 
_ the bayonet made short work of the ghazis who defended the 
standards. At some points twenty and thirty bodies were found 
lying piled together, shot through and through by Martini and 
Snider bullets, showing how well the volleys had told. In a very’ 
short time the majority opposed to the storming party had broken 
and-fled. A few ghazis fought desperately, but upwards went the 
Highlanders in the same gallant style they had shown at Charasia, 
and under the same leader, Major White. The Guides, under 
Colonel Jenkizis, were equally eager, this being their first chance 
‘in the campaign, and they shared with the 92nd the honour of 
scattering the defenders of the ridge. One young Highland officer 
fell a victim to that uncalculating courage which becomey rashness 
when pushed’ to extremes. Lieutenant Forbes, with only a few 
men, scaled the ridge, and got detached from the regiment, which, 
was toiling up as fast as the men with their heavy load of riflas 
and ammunition could climb. He was left at last with only 
Colour-Sergeant Drummond, an old twenty-one years man, and a 
band of ghazis turned back and attacked him. The Sergeant was 
shot down, and Lieutenant Forbes rushed forward to save his body 
from mutilation. After cutting down a ghazi he was overpowered. 
and killed before the Highlanders could save him. ‘Note manor 
the ghazis who had turned back escaped: they were shot and 
bayoneted on therocks. As the attacking party neared the Takht- 
i-Shah Peak the Afghans deserted it; and when a party of the 
72nd Highlanders and 5th Ghoorkas from the ‘Bala Hissar side 
reached the sungar, they found the flags still flying, but no one 
guarding them. The position had been captured in about two 
hour's, and as the mid-day gun was fired in Sherpur, the heliograph 
. flashed from the sungar, and the peak was known, to be ours. 
Some of the enemy ventured too near the Chardeh plain in their 
retreat, and’ a squadron of the 14th Bengal Lancers charged 
among them, killing between twenty and thirty. 


ur 
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While the Highlanders and Guidos wore storming the ridgo, an 
attack had beon aitemptod from Beni Hissar upon Gonoral 
Bakor’s left flank, but the 8rd Sikhs drove back the enemy, who 
began to move round towards Siah Sung, and evontually collocted 
in -foree upon these hills. Thoy woro shelled by our gung, and 
the 5th Punjab Gavalry were reinforced by two squadzons of the 
9th Lancers, a squadron of tho 14th Bengal Lancers, and tho 
Guides’ Cavalry. Wherover the ground was good,-our sowars aud. 
Lancers charged and did great execution. Tho Afehans fought 
bravely, forming up to roceive tho cavalry with a steadiness that 
triined infantry would not have surpassed, and reserving their fire 
until the horses were close upon thom. One brillient charge by’ 
the 9th Lancers cost that regimont ono officer killed and two 
woundod, bosides the loss of yovoral troopers. Captain Buison 
and Captain Chisholme, at the head of their respoctive squadyong, 
swept down upon 500 or 600 ‘men, taking thom on tho right and 
loft flank. Captain Butson turned in his saddlo ay he faced the 
enemy, and cried out :—‘* Now, men, at thom for the honour of 
tho old 9th,’' and the next moment ho fell doad, shot through the 
_ heart. He was in command of the regimont, the affair of the 
"11th having sadly thinnod the ranks of the offivors, and his dotth 
id universally regretted. Captain Chisholmo was shot through 
tho log, the flash “of tho rifle burning his clothes, so stoadily had 
the Afghan in front of him waited boforo discharging: his pioco. 
Lioutenant Trower was algo slightly woundod, whilo the Ser goat 


Major and three troopors wore killed and soven wounded. The 


Lancers rodéthrough and through tho Afghans opposod to thom,- 
and scattered them all ovor tho plain. Tho Sih Punjab Cavalry 
also mado a successful chargo, and the Guidos twice got well 
among tho fugitives. “Their second charge was upon 4& body of 
Kohistanis, who had crosséd the plain cast of Bemaru and made 
for Siah Sung with tho intontion of joining Mahomed Jan. They 
‘were sholled. frém the exstern end of the Bemaru Heights; and, 

upon secing General Bakor’s force ongagod, halted drrosolutely 
- near Siah Sung. They triod to rotraco ilicir steps, but wore 

suddenly charged down upon by the Guides, who had waited for 
them behind the northern slopes of Siah Sung. Sixty aro said to 

have beon killed in this charge alono, the Guides chasing them as* 
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far as the Logar river, where the swampy ground checked the 
cavalry. Altogether the day’s fighting has. been a wonderful 
success ; and though our casualties are eleven killed and forty- 
three wounded, the enemy’s loss in killed alone must have been 
between 200 and 800. 150 of the 5th Punjab Infantry, sent out to 
reinforce General Baker, came upon a large party of Afghans 
marching down the Bala Hissar Road. They were at first mis- 
taken for Highlanders ; but when they fired a volley at the officer 
who rode up to speak to them, the mistake was soon apparent. 
The Punjabees at once extended themselves in’ skirmishing order 
among the willow plaztations on each side of the road, and opened 


a vapid fire. The Afghans faced about and made for the Bala, 


Hissar, but a company of the 5th cut off half their number, and 
in a hand-to-hand fight killed forty. These men, who are believed 
to have been from the city, were really run to earth, and were so 
exhausted that they could scarcely use their knives. 

One feature of the day’s fighting has been the attitude of the 
villagers’about Cabul. A straggler from the 92nd Highlanders 
was found cut up between Sherpur and the Cabul river; officers 
riding alone have been fired at, and pelted with, stones; and two 
villages on either side of the road to Beni Hissar opened a heavy 
fire upon our,troops. General Baker halted on his way back to 
cantofiments to burn these villages as a reward for their treachery. 

: Ti ives of the men in one were spared on condition that they 
fixed, the other, the gates of which could not be forced open by 
* our guns. The defenders were shot as they tried to e to escape fro 
‘the ruins. From the Bala Hissar and near the Gty shots were 
fired, and the flanking parties of the 92nd, in their homeward 
march, came upon 200 or 300 men in the willow plantations, who 
fled towards the city walls. A convoy of wounded sent from the 
* Sherderwaza Heights to Sherpur had’also a narrow escape, the 
bravery of the non-commissioned officer in charge of the escort 
alone preventing 2 catastrophe on a small scale. After General 
Baker had captured the Takht-i-Shah Peak, a number of dhoolies, 
containing officers and men wounded on the 1ith and 12th on 
the Sherderwaza Heights, were sent down the -hill to Sherpur. 
Sergeant Cox, with twenty men of the 72nd, was in charge of the 
*dhooles, and among the wounded were Major Cook, V.C., 5th 


. 
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Ghoorkas; Lieutenant Forgusson, 72nd Tighlandors; and Lieu- 
tenant Faskon, 8rd Sikhs. Upon airiving at tho foot of thg hill, 
tho road leading under the southern wall of tho Bala Hissdt was 
followed, and it wag.soon scen that parties of armod men were 
lining the parapets. Sergeant Cox, foaring to draw the fire by 
‘ striking across tho fields towards Boni Hissar, where General 
Bakor was shelling some villagos, put on a bold face, and marched 
on stoadily, This had the best effect, as not a shot was fired from 
the walls. Ton Highlanders wore at the head of the dhoolies, and 
ton in roar. Just as the little party got noar the, Bala Hifsar 
gate a large body of Afghans sprang out from amohg the willows 
lining either side of tho road, and, drawing their knives, ‘came 
straight wpon the advance-guard. The road, from Beni Hissar — 
joins the road to Sherpur just at this point, and seeing that it 
would be impossible to cut through the cnemy, or to retreat the 
way he had come (as in the laiter case tho mon on tho walls 
would probably open fire), Sergeant Cox pushed on, oydering his _ 
men to reserve their fire. Jlis objoct’ was to get the dhoolics 
fairly on the Beni Ilissar Road on his right, and then to fall back’ 
until help should come from that quarior. Tle mancouvro suc- 
coeded admirably. Waiting until ho was within twonty yards of 
tho Afghans, he orderod the ten men with him to fire a volloy. 
This was too much for the enemy, who broke and took covor in the 
irees. Tho dhoolie-bearers thought all was over, and thoso carry 
ing Major Cook droppod thoir dhoolie in the middle of tho road. 
Rhay.,woro about to run, when Sorgoant Cox throatencd to shoot 
them down wnless they did thoir duty. Thoy soon recoverod. 
cournge, and whilé rapid volleys from the advance-guard kept the 
Afghans in check, all tho dhoolies were got safely upon the Beni 
Hissar Road, and finally reached General Bakor’s force in safoly, 
Sergeant Cox managed the wholo businosy splendidly, and under 
such loadership the men wore cool and collected, skirmishing and 
retiring without being touched by the seaticred fire directed at * 
them. After waiting an hour, tho escort was strengthenod by 
some cavalry, and the little convoy of wounded reached cantpnmonts 
in safety. The position in which Sergoant Cpx was placed was a 
most dangerous one, as the loast hesitation or want of decision 


would have been fatal; the Afghans were, indeed, so sure of 
; 3 ‘ 
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success, that they did not fire at first, but trusted to cutting up ' 
the guard at close quarters with their knives. The three officers, 
whose lives were saved by Sergeant Cox’s steadiness, reported the 
incident to Colonel Money, who had sent the dhoolies down the hill. 
Sergeant Cox was one of the men decorated with the distinguished 
service medal on December 8th for gallantry at the Peiwar Kotal. 
General Baker’s force is now safely in quarters again. General Mac- 
pherson has sent back to Sherpur the 72nd Highlanders and the 
8rd Sikhs, and, with the 67th Foot and the 5th Ghoorkas, holds 
the*Bala Hissar Heighis and the Takht-i-Shah Peak. The enemy 
are still in force above Indikee and at Dehmazung, which com- 
mands the Cabul gorge, and the road into the city has been 
abandoned. They may try to work rownd in that direction—that 
is, if to-day’s defeat has not disheartened them. This evening a 
party of Kohistanis have come over the Surkh Kotal, and are 
bivouacking on a hill a mile and a half west of Sherpur. These 
are the rejnforcements sent by Mir Butcha, who has no doubt 
" heard of the sucdess of Mahomed Jan on the 11th. The casualties 
“to-day ee even, killed (two officers) and forty-three wounded. 
Of these the 92nd lost one officer and two men killed and nineteen. 
wounded. The Guides had three killed and eight wounded. 


' : 15th December. 


Yesterday the seyerest fighting wa have yet gone through took 
place on the Asmai Heights above Deh-i- ~Afgh Tg dit dentinalorrer 
conical hill adjoining them on the north. The enemy have 
been so largely reinforced, that their numbers are estimated at 
40,000, and they ‘have shown a recklessness in sacrificing life 
which hee hitherto been considered quite foreign to the Afghan 
character. There must be many ghazis in their ranks from what 
we have seen to-day, and these fanatics always show a contempt 
for danger which makes them formidable enemies. They sacrifice 
their lives, satisfied if, before death; they have killed a Kafir, and 
so secured a future reward. Our own losses have been heavy, and 
for the first time our men have thad to retire before the enemy, 


* who are wonderfully elated at their success. It is true it wag but 


an isolated case of a-handful of men having to meet 5,000; but 
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with the ovacuation of the position our mon wore holding, we . 
lost two mountain guns, which Mahomed Jan is sure to make the 
most of as trophies, if he docs not turn them aguinst us. To give 
in detail tho incidents of yestorday :—Botwoen soven and oight 
o’clock in the morning some thousands of mon wore soen gathoring 
on tho slopos shove Deh-i-Afghan, a suburb of Cabul lying north. 
wet of the city upon a low ominonco, which overlooks Timour's 
tomb. The evacuation of Dehmazung had, of course, given free 
passage to such of the enemy as wishod to pass into Cabul and the 
Bala Hissar, and thoso now powed out by way of Deb-i-Afghan 
and manned the heights. The usual standards were carried, and 
in a very short time the sky-line was alive with mon, until there 
must have been 8,000 or 10,000 looking down upon Sherpur and 
within vange of our guns. Tho array extended upwards from the 
- suburbs, along the crest of the Asmai Ridge, down tho dip to the 
north, and over the conical hill I have mentioned ; while, again, 
further to the north, was a higher lumpy hill, on which wore a 
number of Kohistanis, who had bivouacked there the previous 
night. General Baker was ordered to clear the hills, and for this 
purpose he took out the following troops :— ‘ ' 


Four guns G-8, Royal Artillory ; 
Four guns No. 2 Mountain Batiory s° \ 
idth Bengal Lancors; 

72nd Tighlandors (225 mon) ; 

§2nd ‘Highlanders (45 mon under Captain Gordon, who fell, 
in wi ithet hand, as the six companies of the dattor wore 80 
wenk) ; F 

Guides’ Infantry (460 sepoys) ; 

5th Punjab Infantry (470 scpoys). ' 


This gave a total of 1,200 bayonets and cight guns, Tho cavalry 
were employed in the open to keep in chock, or cut up, stray , 
bodies of the enomy. -Gencral Baker left cantonmonts by the 
head-quartors’ gate in the westorn wall, and made straight towards 
a mound near Kila Buland, a milo and « half away, facing the 
conical hill, on gither side of which wero roads leading into the- 
Chardeh. Valley boyond. He got his guns into action at .once, in 
order to cléar the way for tho ‘infantry attack, and sent his cavalry 


’ 
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.roand on his right flank towards the Chardeh Valley to recon- 
noitre in that direction. The Guides’ Cavalry were ordered out 
to reinforce the 14th Bengal Lanceis, and wore fired at several 
times from walled enclosures just over the Nanuchi Kotal. The 
mountain guns drew off to a lowridge on which stood the ruins 
of a fort, Kila Buland, and shelled such bodies of mex as were 
visible in the direction the cavalry had taken, he party told 
off to take the heighis were the Highlanders, under Colonel 
Brownlow, and Guides’ Infantry, the 5th Punjabees being held 
in reserve near the guns. The low, conical hill was captured 
without much trouble, but there then remained for Colonel Jenkins, 
commanding the attack, the difficult task of taking the, Asmai 
Heights, every foot of the crest bearing an Afghan firing from 
behind the excellent cover given by rocks and boulders. Rising 
up from the captured conical hill was a steep hillside, with here 
and there shelving rocks hiding men from the view of those above, 
and up this rugged ground our soldiers went steadily and rapidly, 
utilizing every bit of cover, and answering from time to time the 
heavy fire they were met with. The gtins shelled two strong 
sungars which had been built on the northern and southern points 
of the crest; and made such practice, that the enemy began to- 
move downwards towards Cabul. They'clustered in masses above 
Deh-i-Afghan, where the shells of G-8 could nét reach them, 
and afforded so tempting a mark, that Sir F. Roberts, who was 
watching the attack from the signalling station on the roof of 
the officers’ quarters mm the western gate, ordered two Horse 
Artillery guns out to open fire from under the cant@firadnt walls. 
A wing of the 8rd Sikhs*and some cavalry went out as escort, and 
extended themselves into the fields beyond. The shrapnel fired 
from these two guns made the hillside almost untenable; but 
still in the sungars on the crest a few determined ghazis resisted 
the advance of the Highlandeis and Guides. Our men fought up, 
however, and the sungar on the noithern point was taken with a 
rush. The banners waving above it were obstinately defended by 
ghazis, who were inllsd to a man. Colonel Jenkins then worked 
-his way under a heavy fire along the crest, which has a total length 
of a quarter of a mile; and there only remained the southern 
sungar, built on the peak of the hill, to be taken. In this sungar, 
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which was unusually strong, wore forty or fifty mon who, by thoiv 
fire, checked the advance for somo time. Major Stockwell, with a 
fow Highlanders, passed through a gap in tho wall which runs 
down the ridge, and galled tho ghazis by a cross fixe. Privato 
Gillon, of the 72nd, climbed up tho wall, and, creeping along tho 
top, pulled out a standard from among tho stones of tho sungar, 
Thero was an open bit of ground between our front atiacking 
party and the sungar walls, and this was swept by such a fro that 
oven the bravost might have hositated to cross it. Such of us who 
wero watching the fight saw that tho stubborn defonco would cost 
us somo valuablo lives; but presently, when tho Drummer was 
seen on the walls, there was a rush of Highlanders and Guides— 
one plucky Highlander, Lance-Corporal Seller, 72nd, leading full 
20 yards in front, with a Guide quite cloge behind him. Ag the 
sungar was neared, most of its defondors cloared out on the oppo- 
site side, but a fow ghazis stood to their post; one fanatic jump- 
ing, knife in hand, on tho low stone walls. Tho bayonct made 
short work of such of his companions as had remainod. Lance- 
Corporal Seller had a tough fight for the last standard on tho 
sungar. As he got up to the wall he pulled tho flag out and, at 
tho same moment, a ghazi cut down at his hoad with a long khifo, 
Solloy parricd the blow with tho standard, and then tho ghazi 
jumped ovor and closod with him, Thoy rolled over together, und 
another Tighlandor bayonotod the Afghan. Soller was cut over the. 
arm, and is now in hospital. Le cortainly deserves the highost * 
roward for his gallant conduct: tho “V.C.” has boon givon for 
much loss. Tho sunyar was fillod with doad mon, fifleon bodios 
being counted in a heap as if a sholl had burst among thom, Our 
loss had beon heavy, as much hand-to-hand fighting at diffienlt 
points had taken placo; many of-tho Guides wero cut and slashed by 
the knives and tulwars of tho ghazis; whilo tho ranks of tho 72nd 
Highlanders wero thinned by numerous cagualtios, mostly of a 
dangorous kind. Lioutenant Egerton, who only joined tho rogi- 
ment a few woeks ago, was shot through tho neck on tho crest of 
the hill, He showod courago that even an old soldier might havo 
envied, being always well to the front in the attack. Lioutonant 
Frederick Batty, of the Guides, was also shot through the neck 


at about the same time. 
Pp 
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Colonel Jenkins was now holding the whole crest of the Asmai 
Heights; but on the slope towaxds the city were many thousands 
of the enemy. The two guns of F-A Battery shelled them at 
1,700 yards, and the mountain guns, with General Macpherson, 
were also turned upon them. A wing of the 8rd Sikhs were 
extended in skirmishing order across the fields towards Deh-i- 
Afghan, and with their Sniders were easily able to reach the men 
pouring down into Cabul. Deh-i-Afehan, however, held many of 
the enemy; and from the house-tops, walls, and orchards about, 
the 3rd Sikhs were fired upon. The watercourse gave our 
sepoys good cover, but still there were one or two casualties; and 
General Roberts, resolved to sack and*burn Deb-i-Afghan. The 
two guns of F-A began to shell it vigorously, and two more guns 
of the same battery were brought out and joined in the work. 
Shell after shell was pitched among the houses, and the defenders 
of them drew off before such a fire. Some 1,500, supposed to be 
Safis from Tagao, weht through the city and made for the Cabul 
plain so as to reach Deh-i-Sabz, to the north of Butkhak. Some 
of them ventured too near the King’s Garden, outside Sherpur, 
where the 5th Punjab Cavalry are quartered, and Captain Vousden 
charged out upon them and killed thirty. He had only twelve 
sowars with him, and of these two were killed and four wounded ; 
Captain Vousden killed five Afghans with his own hand.* The 
main body got well away beneath Siah Sung; and although some 
“Lancers wore sent in pursuit, and two Horse Artillery guns went 
out under escort of a party of the 92nd Highlanders, the Safis 
could not be overtaken. They van at a sling-trot Ti miles, just 
like wolves in a pack, and had plainly had enough of fighting for 
the day. We had thus, apparently, disposed of the body of the 
enemy (those who had manned the heights from the city); but 
there were many more to take their place, and General Baker, 
with his 1,200 bayonets, had yet to learn the full strength tha 
was against him. j 

About midday the signallers with General Macpherson helio- 
graphed down that a vast body with many standards were 
siveaming out from Indikee into the Chardeh Valley, and were 
taking a northerly direction, which would bring them under the 

* For this he was strongly recommended for the Victoria Cross, 


Increasing Strength of the Ene, azz 
~“ 


hill oceupied by Colonel Jonkins. Tho movomont was’ well mado, 
and ovontually developed into an atiack upon tho conical hill 
which the Guides and Highlandors first stormed. This bill was 
held by thirty-three mon of the 72nd Ilighlanders, a small party 
of Guides undor 2 Subaday, tho wholo being under tho command 
of Licutenant-Colonol Clark, 72nd. Whilo tho uppor hill was 
being taken, partios of the enemy’s infantry and cavalry wore seen 
coming across Chardch from tho dixeetion of Kale Kazi, ag if to 
dake Colonel Jonking in flank, and tho conical hill was strongthonod 
by Swinloy’s Mountain Battery, with an oscoré of 100 mon of 
tho 5th Punjabeos, under command of Lioutenant Wilson, of the 
10th Hussars, serving for tho day as a volunicer. This gave 
Colonel Clark about 200 rifles, with which to hold tho hill, The 
mountain guns opened fire upon the body of Afphans in tho 
plain, who broke up and disporsed out of rango. In the mean- 
time the enemy from Indikoc—to tho number of fully 15,000 or 
20,000; thoy covored the plain for milos—had marchod out as if 
going to Kila Kazi, or Argandeh. Their array was orderly 
onough ; and when they had all roached the plain, they suddenly 
faced about and camo down in tho shapo of a croscont upon the 
heights wo were holding. Their right flank had for its objoct the 
sealing of a ridgo extending down from the southern sunger on 
the Deh-i-Afghan hill; their contro, tho assault of the low 
conical hill, which was Genoral Bakor’s woakost point; and. thoir | 
loft dank swopt round upon the lumpy hill to the north of Colonil 
Clark’s position, and commanding it. Thoy seemed to our handful 
of mo to > myriads as thoy camo stoadily on; and although 
volloys wore fired from tho conical hill, and the mountain guns 
shollod thom at short ranges, they novor faltered. They were 
literally mowod down; but as ono ghazi fell, another sprang to 
the front, and their standards wore at last placed on a little mound 
within 150 yards of our bayonets. Their loft flank had gained 
the lumpy hill which wo had left alone, not having men onough 
to ocoupy it, and a cross fre was opencd wpon Colonel Clark’s 
party. There was a bit of open ground betwoen tho mound on 
which thoir standards wore placed and tho rocks in rear, undor 
which their main body had clustered in face of our ro; but across 
this small space numbers rushed with rockless audacity until, 
Pp Q 
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behind their advanced siandards, several hundred men were 
hidden. Colonel Clark thought that at all risks they.must be 
driven from this mound, as they might make a rush in over- 
whelming numbers: and Captain Spens voluntecred to make the 
attempt. Taking with him five of the 72nd Highlanders and a 
few Guides, he made for a bit of rising ground below the mound 
and reached it safely. His fire could not dislodge the ghazis, 
who suddenly rushed out upon the little party. Captain Spens 
was attacked by four or five men: he cut down one, but in a 
second he was overpowered and hacked almost to picces. There 
followed in rear of the ghazis, who had sprung out, a dense mass 
of Afghans, who swarmed up to the’ thin line of defenders, who 
could scarcely hope to stopthem. The mountain guns were on 
’ Colonel Clark’s left, and their guard of 5th Punjabees had been, 
perhaps too sanguinely, sent forward to repel the attack. Our 
men lost heart as they saw four or five thousand men nearly upon 
them ; and when Captain Hall, with a reinforcement of 150 more 
of the 5th Punjab Infantry, got near the crest of the hill, ho 
found such of is defondors as had not been shot down retiring 
in disorder,’ To rally them was impossible at that point, and 
they fell hack down the hillside. The fire of the enemy at such 
close qysrters cost us a score of woundod, and the mules of ono 
mountain gun being shot, it had to bo abandoned where it stood. 
A gécond gun was boing carried safely downwards when the mule 
rrying it was also knocked over. The handspike in the muzzle 
used for lifting it was broken, but the gunners rolled it for some 
yards down the hill until the Afghans wore close Pon them, 
when it also had io be left. Two guns wero thus lost, but 
fortunately there was but little ammunition Jofl behind. At the 
foot of the hill our men rallied, and re-oponed fire, which checked 
the rush of the enemy. ‘he 8rd Sikhs doubled across the 
fields from neay Deh-i-Afghan and reinforced General Baker, 
driving back such Afghans as had ventured down the slopo 
towards the village where the guns of G-8 wero placed. These 
guns were withdrawn to a safe distance; but, although tho 
enemy in half an hour had 10,000 men on and about the 
conical hill, they did not venture down to atlack. Our cavalry 
were ready in the plain to charge down upon them if they gained 
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tha fields; but thoy had quite a different intention. Ag I have 
said, thoir right flank wore scaling a spur running down from the 
sduthorn sungdr to tho Chardch plain, and thoy hoped to cut off 
Colonel Jonking and his parity. This soon bocamo avidont, as a 
long string of standard bearers hogan to climb up towards the 
northern. sungd, following oxactly tho path iaken by our storming 
partyin tho morning. rom over tho crest of the hill came the 
rattle of musketry; and ostimating tho dilliculty of holding the 
crost, all night, and so woakening tho defences of Sherpur, Goneral 
Roborts sent word to Colonel Jonking to evacuate tho position, 
The cnemy hgs shown such unoxpected strength—40,000 mon 






i garrison in cantonmonts short of a man; accordingly 
at tho samo time that Colonel Jenkins was ordorod to retire, a mes- 
sage was sont by heliograph.to Genoral Macpherson to hasten back 
to Shorpur with all his force. Ho was to take tho road abovo the 
Deh-i-Afehan suburb. Goneral Bakor was ordered to hold on to 
tho villago he liad oceupicd sinco the morning until all tho troops 
from tho heights wero within the walls. Meanwhile Colonel 
Jenkins had met the attack up tho spur from Chardeh. Major 
Stockwoll, 72nd, was sent down 2 fow scoro yards with « small 
oscort, who kept up a hot firo wpon tho advancing massos. + A fow 
ghazis, with thoir standards, got from point to point; but thoy 
wore still at a respectable disinneo whon tho ordor to ovacuate tho 
hill wag received. Major Stockwoll withdrew his men from tho 
little sungay thoy had buill, and votired loisurcly, so ay to givo tho 
Afghan no idea that tho erost also was to bo evacuatod. Captain 
Gordon, of the 92nd, was shot through tho right shouldor whilo 
this movomont was boing mado. Five minutes aftor our men had 
left their sungar a bannor was planied upon it, showing how 
rapidly the ghazis rushed up the hill’ Major Stockwell’s party 
having boon safely withdrawn, tho rotiroment down tho hill facing 
Shorpur was bogun. The cnomy, who wore nearly at the 
northom sungar, lod by a ghazi with a groon flag, wore kept in 
check by volleys fired by covering parties thrown out on Coloncl 
» Jenking’s left flank. Thore was not tho loast appearance of un- 
due haste, the Highlandors forming up quiotly to cover the Guides 
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scrambling down, and the Guides then doing the samo in their 
turn for the Highlanders. The hillside was so exposed that our 
casualties were rather severe, among the killed being Lieutenant 
Gaisford of the 72nd. Nota man was left behind, however, all 
the wounded and dead being brought in. All anxiety about 
Colonel Jenkins’s force being now at an end, there only remained 
General Macpherson’s brigade to come in. Two companies of the 
92nd Highlanders were marched out to cover them across the plain, 
and to help General Baker’s rear-guard in its final retirement ; 
but they wore not wanted. Presently shots were heard in Deh-i- 
Afghan, and then the baggage of the brigade was seen entering 
the fields under a strong guard. The 67th Foot, 5th Ghoorkas, 
and 8rd Sikhs followed with the mountain battery, and, before long, 
entered the head-quarters’ gate. In coming through the Cabul 
gorge, General Macpherson had been able to help the Highlanders 
and Guides by his fire. He sent two companies of the 67th, 
under Colonel Knowles, to hold o knoll halfway up the slope 
from Deh-i-Afghan to the southern sungar. Bodies of the enemy 
tried to rush down the hill to overtake Colonel Jenkins, and even 
to harass the brigade under General Macpherson ; but the steady 
shooting of the 67th could not be faced, and the most adventurous 
ghazis being shot down, the rest withdrew to the crest. Colonel 
Knowles handled his men with a coolness that could not have 
been excelled. General Baker then retired slowly, his rear-guard, 
under Major Pratt, 5th Punjab Infantry, by a brisk fusillade for 
about ten minutes, stopping the few ghazis who cangdown from 
the conical peak. By dusk everyone was in cantonments, and we 
could count our-casualties. They were unusually heavy for Afehan 
fighting, but have given us valuable experience, as we no longer 
despise our enemy. That Afghans when in overwhelming num- 
bers will fight and rush blindly on, regardless of loss of life, has 
been fully exemplified, and we shall no longer send flying columns 
over the hills and break up our army into three weak paris, 
With Generals Baker and Macpherson both out of Sherpur, an 
attack upon cantonments might have resulted in a disaster. Now 
that our force is once more concentrated, Sherpur may be looked 
upon as Safe. ; 

When all our troops were once more in quarters, we had to 
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think about our defences, though it was highly improbablo that 
Mahomod Jan would iry a night attack, Our mon wore quite 
fogged out-with all iho hill-climbing they had dono 10 s0 little 
purpose; but the majority of thom had to turn out to do picquot 
duty, and keop a sharp look-out on tho walls. Sholicr tronchos 
wore hastily thrown up at our woakost points on tho Bemaru 
Heights; the gatos in the walls woro barricaded with gun carriages 
belonging to the guns captured on October 8th; and wo waited 
patiently and a litile anxiously, it must be confessad, for a night 
alarm. Every regiment was told off to particular points, and a 
reserve—tmade up of a wing of the 67th, a wing of the 72nd, and 
tho whole of the 92nd—were roady to fall in below the gap in 
the Bemaru hills in tho centre of tho cantonments. We did 
not fear any attempt to scalo the walls; but ai either end of the 
heights which shut ug in on the north, wore open gaps; Shere 
Ali’s lino of wall, intonded to includo the Bomaru hills within the 
fortified squaro, nevor having been completed. "At the eastern ond 
of Sherpur, tho 28th Punjab Infantry have built a lino of Luts ex- 
tending from near tho corner bastion towards Bemaru villago ; and 
as the ground boyond it is coverod with walled enclosures, towers, 
and orchards, excellent cover would be given to an attacking forco 
which might gather undor cover of darkness, and make a rush to 
got in. On the 14th, abattis had been laid, tho orchards ucar 
giving plonty of wood, and above Bomaru village woro stitug 
piequot posts and trenches which commanded tho rond loading 
from, Kohistan. Two guns of G-3 wore a this point, but, thoy 
were withdtawn, as to romoyo them in faco of dotorminod 
attack would have been ‘nearly impossible, the ground towards 
camp being very steep and much brokenup. Wire ontanglements, 
made with iclograph wire and tont-pegs, wore laid down, whorover 
there was opon ground over tho walls, and oxtra vigilance was 
shown by sentrics. The block-houses on the crest of tho Bomaru 
Heights were also filled with our mon, ready to reinforce any 
points assailod. But the night passed quiotly, tho soldiors being 
undisturbod even by siray shols. The enemy were, ‘porhaps, as 
tired as ourselves, and were holding high rovel in tho city and tho 
Bala Hissar, where no doubt thoy found many friends to welcome 
them. Our gaxrigon at Butkhak, consisting of some fifty rifles, 
and the whole of the 12th Bengal Cavalry, arrived safely at Sher- 
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pur during the night, it being deemed unwise to leave them so far 
away from cantonments. As they also had to be supplicd with 
food from our godowns, and we could not spare a force to escort 
convoys across the Cabul plain, it was necessary they should be 
brought in. This withdrawal has cut us off from Luttabund. 
To-day (the 15th) has been one of almost absolute quiet. 
Beyond cavalry parties patrolling outside Sherpur, our men have 
not been sent out, although the Afghans crowded out upon the 
slopes above Deh-i-Afghan, inviting us to come out and attack 
them. There can be no good object attained, however, in again 
storming the heights, as we cannot weaken the garrison by telling 
off a couple of regiments and a mountain battery to hold the hills 
when captured. We have not, either, ammunition to throw away ; 
there are only about 800 rounds per riflo of Snider and Martini- 
Henri, and we are as yet uncertain when reinforcements from 
Gundamak, bringing a further supply, willreach us. Luckily the 
telegraph remained open until five o’clock this morning, so full 
particulars of ouy-¢ondition were sent down the line. General 
Charles Gough/has been ordered to bring in his brigade as quickly 
as possible,-and he is now concentrating them at Jugdulluck. 
Colonel Hiidson, commanding at Luttabund, has been ordered to 
hold op with the 800 Pioneers and the 28th Punjab Infantry, 
until“General Gough reaches ‘him. He will then come on to 
Shefpur. With the arrival of the brigade we shall be able, not 
erely to hold Sherpur in comfort, but also to send out 2,000 or 
8,000 men to attack Mahomed Jan in whatever position he may 
take’up. With more ammunition for our batteries,¥e cin shell 
Deh-i-Afghan, the Bala Hissar, and even Cabul itself if occasion 
requires, At present we cannot afford to waste shells; ag in the 
case of any check to General Gough’s brigade, we should have to 
rely upon our otvn strength until more troops could be sent for- 
ward from Jellalabad, and further down the Khyber line. We 
must make our calculations on this basis until we hear of the 
brigade from Jugdulluck being at Luttabund or Butkhak, which 
they should reach by the 19th or 20th at the latest. Asmatullah 
Khan, of Lughman, with his powerful section of Ghilzais, is 
reported to be anxious to join Mahomed Jan with 10,000 or 
15,000 men, and he may try to intercept the force moving from 
. Gundamak. As he would leave his villages west of the Darunta 
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cliff at the merey of a flying column from Jollalabad, ho may, 
porhaps, hositate bofore taking such a stop. The Safis of Tagao, 
who returned to thoir homos yostorday aftornoon, beforo our 
revorgo, will soon learn that Cabul is still in tho possossion of 
Mahomed Jan, and thoy also may try to block tho Luttabund Road, 

Our losses in yosterday’s action wore yory sovere, and among 
our wounded aro many dangorous casos. The proportion, usually, 
of gover wounds is ono-third out of tho total wounded, but nearly 
every case now in hospital is ‘ sovore.”” Tho list of casualtiog 
from. the 10th to tho 18th and on tho 14th is as follows :—~ 


Casvaurizs rrom 10T1 ro 18¢m Dromuenr. 
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British. . 
Rogimont, | Natives, Total, 
Oficers, Mon. q ' 
K. Ww K W. K. Ww. 

T-A, Royal ILorse Artillory 1 _ _ 1 — —_ 2 
No, 2 Mounthin bigluated — —_ aa — as 2 9 
Oth Lancers . oe 3 4 21 16 — ~ 44 
5th Punjab Cavalry _ _ — — 3 _— 3 
14th Bengal Lancers 1 — — _ 7 4 12 
67th Foot ies _ — — 2 —‘| — 2 
72nd Iighlandors — 1 — 5 — —~ 6 
92nd Tighlanders 1 _ 2 21 — —_ 24 
8rd Sikhs : ys oe ec 2/— — ‘4 10 16 
Corps of Guides ies we fo — _ —_ 3 9 12 
bth Punjab Infantry sate |! oe — | _ 1*} 10 It 
Sth Ghoorkas ... eas we fo 2 — —_ 1 10 43 

. See (ote einer Hoest el (UMPC mu) UCANnicar! ROP eR 
Total ... “a 6 9 23 45 10 45 | 147 

wo gg rr te ee eet ee 

Casuaurms on ldtm Dacrmpmn. 
K Ww K Ww. IK Ww. 

No, 2 Mountain Battery _ ~~ — _ 1 6 7 
5th Punjab Cavalry ... ~ —_ — _ —_ 8 8 
1dth Bongal Lancorg ... _ _ —_ — —_ 5 5 
67th Foot a ia _ mf me 5 |e 5 
72nd Highlanders a J lot | 16 —j— 8d 
92nd Highlanders we f om fal ~ 3 oe _ 4 
8rd Sikhs ae ase rn i _ _ —_— — 5 5 
Guides’ Infantry : eo Lf —{— 13 27°) 41 
5th Punjab Infantry ... ee _ — _ — 1 18 14 
5th Ghoorkas 4. rn i _ —_|— 8 2 5 
66 | 128 


Total .. as =| 8 | | a4 | 18 








* Missing. + One missing, 
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The total loss in the five days’ fighting is, therefore, eight 
British officers killed and 12 wounded; 88 British soldiers killed 
and 69 wounded’; 87 Native soldiers killed and 111 wounded; or 
a total of 275 casualties, viz., 88 killed and 192 wounded. 

The officers killed on the 14th were Captain Spens and Lieu- 
tenant Gaisford, 72nd Highlanders: those wounded were Captain 
Gordon, 92nd Highlanders; Lieutenant Egerton, 72nd; and 
Lieutenant Frederick Battye, Guides’ Infantry. 


CHAPTER XVII." 


, The Defences of Sherpur Strengthened—Continued Inactivity of the Enemy—State of 


the Walls and Trenches—Mounting of Captured Guns—The Reserve—The Stato of 
Cabul—Attacks upon the Hindu and Kizilbash Quarters—Threat to assemble 
100,000 Afshans—Reflections upon Past Events—Neglect of Military Precautions 
—Non-destruotion of Forts and Villages—Review of the Fighting—City Rumours 
—Musa Jan proclaimed Amir—Seizure of Treasure by Mahomed Jan—Demonstra- 
tion by the Enemy on Decomber 17th—The Distribution of Commands in Sherpur 
—Immunity from Night Attacks—Steadiness of the Troops—The Attack of De- 


cember 18th —Heliograms eons with Luttabund--Tho First Fall of Snow at 
Cabul, 


Suurpur, 15th December, might. 


‘T'o-pav’s respite from fighting has been of the greatest value to 
us. The shelter trenches thrown up in the darkness have, in 
many instances, been found to be defective, accordingly Colonel 
Perkins and the engineers with the force have laid“Out new lines, 
and the northern and eastern defences are now quite strong enough 
to assure our safety in those directions. The northern ond of the 
western wall was partly blown down when the mutineers fired their 
magazine the day after Charasia; the breach in it has been closed 
with earth-and rubbish ; and the corner bastion, looking towards 
the lake, has been mado thoroughly defensible. From this bastion 
to the foot of the Bemaru Heights is an open space, about 100 
yards across. The trees beyond it, which shaded our cemetery, 


‘have been cut down, and a strong entrenchment thrown across, 


with wire entanglements, 20 yards in front. Here, again, Afghan 
ammunition waggons -have been of great use. They are placed 
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sideways, one wheel facing outwards, and tho other forming tho 
inner side, over which the dofondors can fire. A dcop tronch hag’ 
been dug along the outor face, and tho oarth thrown up botweon 
the wheels, so as to givo stability to the barrior. This has mado 
a formidable obstacle, which could not be readily takon when 

dofendod by brecch-londors. From tho end abuiting on tho stoop 
slope of the heighis a trench and parapot run up to the block. 
house on tho crost. An abattis has been mado of the branches 
of iveos 80 yards in front of this, [nced again by wire entanglo- 
ments, and two 18-poundors from among the captured guns are 
placed on a platform cut in the slope and commanding tho ground _ 
in front of tho lower barrier of ammunition waggons. The firo 
from the block-house and ihe trench on tho hillside would 
take in enfilade any forco making a front atiack. Along the 
crest of the Bemaru Heights is a lino of carthon breasiworks 
extending 4o tho break in tho hills above tho Ghoorka 
quarlors on the foundations of Shere Ali’s intended palace. 

Tt was in this “gorge,” as it is now callod, that our troops in 
1841-42 had much sovere fighting, thoix old “ Brown Bessos ” 
being unequal to carrying from slope io slope. From tho camp, 
paths load up a gentle slope through the gap. Tho northern side, 
facing Kohistan, is much stooper, and tho contre is cut up by deep 
nulluhs formed by the streams which rush down when tho snow 
molis. Immodiately below, at tho foot of tho hills, cultivation 
begins and voachos owt half a milo to tho opon maidan, whoro 
wo held our ygviow on the 8th instant. On oithor sido of tho 
gorgo are flanking trenches with abadlis, whilo wiro entanglements 
have boon laid across the paths below. Two block-housos look 
down upon tho nullahs from cither side of tho gap; whilo right 
in the mouth is a third, built vory strongly, and loop-holed for 
muskeiry. A Gatling gun is placed noar this defence, and guns 
could algo movo up in caso of attack. Tho oastern Bemaru hill. 
is also entrenched, and has a block-house in the contra, and anothor 
at the northern point, which, at first, was vory weak. The villago 
of Bemaru, with strong towers and walls, lios at tho bottom of the 
hill; and the ground is so rugged and stoop, that men could 
creep up almost without being seen. Flanking trenchos, wiro 
entanglements, and abattis have here, again, givon strength io the 
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defences. Bemaru village itself is now occupied by the Guides: 
the quarters of tho 28rd Pioneers, and the mule and yaboo lines 
being just below. There now remains the eastern line of defenco ; 
which, even now, is not completed, and has given ug much anxiety. 
T have already mentioned that the huts of the 28th Punjab Infan- - 
try have been’ built between the end of the cantonment wall and 
Bemaru; and I may add that every means of rapidly strengthen- 
ing the place has been taken. Shelter-trenches and positions for 
guns have been made, and the orchards outside havé been cut down 
wherever they gaveshelier. Thebitof country outside cantonments in 
this direction is very fertile, being irrigated from a wide canal, and 
some dozen villages and forts are clustered together on its banks. 
The walls bounding the orchards and gardens as well as the near 
forts would, if time permitted, be razed to the ground ; and until 
this ig done, there will be a chance of strong bodies of the enemy 
annoying us thonce. Until we know Mahomed Jan’s tactics, and 
whether he really,means to attempt an assault, we cannot do more 
than strengthen the actual lines of defence, leaving the walls and 
towers in the fields to be destroyed hereafter. Regarding the walls 
of Sherpur itself, they are in a thorough state of defence ; such 
openings as had been cut in them for the convenience of soldiers 
and followers having been blocked up with arm chests filled with 
stones and rubbish. The outor wall is about twenty feet high, 
with numerous flanking bastions, and is pierced, for musketry at 
every six fect. The actual parapet is six feet high, giving perfect 
shelter to soldiers manning the walls; and our men, preferring 
to fire over the top, have cut resting-places with fheir bayonets 
for their rifles. No bullet can penetrate more than a few inches 
into the sun-dried mud, which is really so hard that 9-pounders 
could not breach it. The blocks of mud solidify so thoroughly 
after a time, that they will turn the cdge of a pick, as we have 
found in improving our quarters in the long line of barracks. A 
dry ditch, twenty feet in width, follows the line of walls, which, 
in an early letier, I described as three sides of a parallelogram. 
The barracks form the inner line of defence, a low parapet on the 
roof overlooking the dry ditch below. 
There are four high gateways in the walls; one facing west- 
wards, known, as the “‘ Head-quarters’ Gate,”’ and three in the 
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southern wall facing Cabul. The middle ono of theso is the 
‘“Commissariat Gato,” and abuts on tho road leading through 
the old cantonment over the Cabul river to the Bala Hissar. All 
tho Commissariat godowns aro in the barracks and verandah to 
right and left of this gate. A line drawn at right angles from those 
across the canionment would strike tho gap in the Bemaru hills; 
and in anticipation of our haying to draw in our dofencos, tho 
engincers aro proparing an inner lino of entrenchments stretching 
between theso two parts. Our food supply, firewood, and dhkoosu 
would be enclosed within it, and our men would bo fay less har- 
assed. Wo should probably continue to hold the north-eastern 
Bemaru hill as an ontwork; but 1o do this wo should havo to 
dostroy very thoroughly Bemaru village, the huts of tho 28th 
Punjab Infantry, and the barracks and wall at the castern part of 
Sherpur. There scems but little probability of our having to do 
this, as tho roinforcements will lighten our work, give an amplo 
garrison, and also pormit of a brigado moving out to meet tho 
enomy. Wo are mounting ono of the 8-inch howiizorg, captured 
here, in a bastion of tho wostorn wall, whonce wo can shell Deh-i- 
Afghan and the road leading from the Cabul gorge. We havo 
plenty of loose powder for this howitzer, and any numbor of 
exapty sholls lefi behind by tho mutinedrs. Somo of Shore Ali’s 
mountain guns are also being got ready for use. Our own bat- 
tories axe kept freg to move from point to point as xoquired, spocial 
stations boing told off for them at night. Morgan’s mountain 
battery is the arlillory rosorve: tho infantry and cavalry rosorve is 
made up of the wholo of tho 92nd Llighlandors, a wing of tho 
67th, a wing of tho 72nd, and six squadrons choson from among 
the 9th Lancers, 5th Punjab Cavalry, Guides’ Cavalry, 12th Bon- 
gal Cavalry, and the 1dih Bengal Lancors. Tho romaindor of 
_ tho troopers and sowars are dismounted, and used as infantry to 
man the defonces. Tho resorve, in caso of a uight attack, is 10 
form up in the open ground in tho middle of cantonmonts bola 
the Bemaru gorge. We have thus made all our proparations, and 
shall probably pursue a waiting policy, leaving Mahomed Jan io 
his occupation of Cabul city and tho Bala Tisgar until Goneral 
Charles Gough arrives. What that occupation is likely to bo, we 
are already learning: the houses of all known friends of the 
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British are being looted and destroyed, and the Hindu and Kizil- 
bash quarters are also being attacked. Constant firing is heard 
from the city, and the Kizilbashes are resisting the attacks to the 
best of their,ability. Against such numbers, however, they can- 
not make a stand, however bravely they may fight. Several of 
them have sought refuge with us, and we have also, ag our guests, 
Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan, young Ahmed Ali, and their per- 
sonal retainers. Daoud Shah has been put under arrest “as a 
matter of precaution,” and the Mustaufi is also again in con- 
finement, as well as other Afghan sirdars, whose honesty is a 
doubtful quality. “Hazara coolies and city people, employed 
hitherto as labourers, masons, and carpenters, have also been 
turned out of Sherpur, as they are now only a drag upon us, 
and might also be bearers of information to the enemy. 

This evening large bodies of men with standards appeared on 
the road above Deh-i-Afghan until the slope of the hill was com- 
pletely covered. Beyond waving their knives and tulwars, and 
shouting defiance, they did nothing to annoy or irritate us. 
General Roberts at first ordered some guns out to shell them, but 
changed his mind, and declined to waste ammunition upon them. 
In the evening they returned to the city, but kept two large signal 
fires burning on the heights. Theyavre said to expect reinforcements 
from Kohistan, Turkistan, and the Shutargardan district; but we 
have no news of these being on the move. They boast of being 
able to get 100,000 men together in a week, and have sent to 
Ghazni for guns. At present they have not been able to rig up 
the two mountain guns they captured, or to uso tw& others taken 
in Wali Mahomod’s camp abovo Dehmazung. If they were to 
shell Sherpur they might cause us some se ag our cavalry are 
picqueted in the open. 

While I am writing (on the evening of the 15th) we are expect- 
ing a night attack; but we are quite ready for it, every post being 
fully manned. The Mohurrum has now begun, and fanaticism is 
gure to run high among the ghazis and followers of Mushk-i- 
Alam, but it will scarecly prompt them to attack so strong a 
position as we have now made. Orders have been issued that, in 
the event of any of the enemy getting within cantonment walls, 
they are to be bayoneted. Shooting is forbidden, as in camp our 
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bullets would probably bo moro dangorous 10 our own troops than 
to scattered parties of Afghans, Evory man is vesting on his 
arms ready for an emergoncy. 


16éh December, 


The sccond night has passed without any demonstration by 
Mahomed Jan against Sherpur; and while tho fire-eaters in our 
force are longing for an attack, in order that the Afghans may 
learn how mud walls and entvonchments can bo defended by mon 
with broech-loaders in their hands, most of us are glad that our 
soldiers have had time to rest, and have not been obliged to stand 
out all night in the bitter cold. Four blankets per man have beon 
served out; and, wrapped in those, tho soldiers havo been able to 
keop themselveg fairly comfortable, while sloeping in ihe tronches 
and bastions. The sentries aro on the alert, and have, of course, 
had to endure cold and discomfort; but the groat body of men 
havo rested quietly. ‘To-day, also, no attack hag boon attompted ; 
and while we aro scitling down to the, new conditions imposed 
upon us—for wo are now practically in a state of siege—our spirits 
ave as high as ever. Wo chefe under the delay which must 
necessarily ensue before we can onco more disperse the cnomy; 
but,we hope that the troops from Jugdulluck and Gundamak will 
soon put us in a position both to hold Sherpur and 40 havo & Sow 
thousand mon outside, dealing with tho ghazis. Thore can bo 
no doubt wo hayé beon lulled during the past two months into 
false security. Our only anxioty hithorlo has beon to find an 
enomy to figui; and tho opinions I havo oxpressed in former 
‘lotters as to the Afphan weaknoss for running away, havo boun 
simply thoso hold by overyono hore. When we sont our brigaden,y, 
out to fight, they found no one to faco them; and we were una- 
ware that such a powerful combination as that now against us 
was possible. After the dispersion of the romuants of Yakub 
Khen’s mutinous army, thero was such an appearance of pence, 
at least for many months, that tho ordinary military precautions 
were not taken. Our hands wore full with leying in supplics for 
the winter and gotting tho troops into barracks. Sherpur, with 
its three sides already fortified, and ample accommodation in its 
long lines of rooms, was ready to our ‘hand, and wo ocoupied if 
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at once, although the strength of our army was scarcely adequate 
to defending it* and keeping our communications open. The 
original plan of placing two or three regiments in the Bala Hissar 
was certainly a good one; but the explosions in the fortress, and 
the dread that it might still contain mines unknown to us, deterred 
General Roberts from carrying out his first intention. 

Further, when Sherpur was occupied, the sense of socurity then 
prevailing led us to spare the forts and villages in its vicinity. 
Jiven the old walls and isolated towers in the fields about were left 
untouched. We make war so humanely that, even in a country 
life Afghanistan, we are loth to let military exigencies override all 
other considerations. That we shall suffer for it now in loss of 
hfe is beyond question; for, at several points about the walls, 
cover is given to an attacking party, who can get within 400 or 
500 yards of our bastions. On the eastern and southern sides 
this is paiticularly the case. Outside Bemaru, as I have said, are 
forts, villages, and orchards ; while, between the three gates facing 
towards Cabul, the ground is similarly occupied. Fort Mohamed 
Sharif, so well known in the dreary days of 1841-42, still stands 
intact within 700 yaids of the “72nd Gateway,” and about it 
are highwalls and walled enclosures, which are sure to be occu- 
pied bf sharp-shooters. Outside Deh-i-Afghan also are orchards 
and‘gardens, each with its strong open walls, and in the fields are 
yéinous walls, with an occasional tower, which we could easily 
ave destroyed if we had foreseen that an investment was hanging 
over us. ILis easy to be wise after the event; but thore can now 
be but one view as to the defects of Sherpur. To defend it, simply, 
is now comparatively easy, even with the 6,000 men we have 
within its walls; but beyond defence, we can do nothing. It 
covers such an enormous area of ground, that when all our picqueis 
and sentries have been placed, wo have tio one to spare ; and 
though we have dismounted nearly the whole of our cavalry, there 
are not even 1,000 men available for outside work. If it were 
half the size, we should be as comfortable as in an Indian canton- 
ment; or if we had 10,000 men here, and three or four more 
batteries of artillery, we could break up Mahomed Jan’s army 
without difficulty. But neither of these conditions exists, and we 

4 This,was the view taken hy Colonel Macgregor, Chief of the Staff m 
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are quietly accopting tho humiliation of investment, and witness- 
ing the looting of Cabul and the~Bala Tlissar without being able 
to strike a blow against the enomy. The suddenness of the whole 
business is the most remarkable feature, and we now seo to what 
imminent danger Sherpur was exposed when Genorals Macpherson 
and Baker were sont out to force the fighting in Maidan. In the 
first woek of Decomber native rumours of 40,000 or 50,000 men 
gathering together to attack Cabul wove freely circulated in the 
city, but little attention was paid to them. Lator, there was 
the plain evidence of our cavalry scouts that 4,000 or 5,000 men 
were between Maidan and Argandch, and to cut thom off was the 
object of General Macpherson’s march into the Chardeh Valley, 
and of the détour made by General Bakor from Charasia to 
Maidan. General Macpherson, in carrying out his flank march to 
get between Mahomed Jan and Bamian, came unexpectedly upon 
Mir Butcha and his Kohistanis; and he had first to deal with 
them beforo turning his attention to the Ardal Pultun and their 
friends from Wardak and Ghazni. His defeat of Mir Butcha, on 
December 10th, was of great value, as preventing the Kohistanis 
from joining the other force; but on the 11th thore followed the 
defeat of our cavalry and the temporary loss of two guns. That 
afternoon was really most pregnant with danger to the canton- 
ment, . Two brigados were miles away from the walls, and between 
the noarest mon of Goneral Maépherson’s brigade and Shorpur‘ 
wore 10,000 of the onemy. If thoy had streamed over tho 
Nanuchi Kotal, near whero the action of the 14th was fought, and 
had shown the samo determination in assaulting our lines as thoy 
had dono in vosisting tho cavalry and guns, we musi have lost 
Shorpur long before holp could have como from the two Brigadiers, 
That the enomy streamod off to the Cabul gorgo, with the inten- 
tion of soizing the Bala Hissar and the city, was the saving of our 
cantonments. Two hundred rifles of the 72nd checked them at 
Dehmazung, and they contonted themselves with occupying the 
hills to the south of the Bala Hissar Hoighis, and waiting for 
reinforcements. We kept them in play, on the 12th, with 600 
men, who partly capiured their position; and by that time 
Genoral Baker had roached Sherpur. On tho 13th our suecess 
wit unqualified ; we stormed and occupied the enemy’s position, 
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and our cavalry in the Cabul plain cut to pieces such fugitivos as 
left the hills. That evening we believed we had seen the enemy's 
full strength and had broken it; but aftef the action on the Asmai 
Heights, and the retreat of our troops to cantonments, we were 
undeceivod. It became apparent that there werg between 30,000 
and 40,000 men, quite sufficient to keep us within our walls, as 
with such numbers many points could be threatened at the same 
time. It came to this: that we must be content to let thom 
occupy Cabul, the Bala Hissar, and whatever other points they 
chose, while we watched them carefully from Sherpur, ready to 
repel attack, or to clear them out of forts and villages dangerously 
near our walls. They have liberty to roam whithersoever they 
will; while we are so numerically weak, except for cavalry recon- 
naissances, that we must accept the usual conditions of a 
beleaguered garrison. We have accepted it, cheerfully enough, I 
venture to say; and wheu we again go out to clear Cabul and the 
Bala Hissar, we shall do it with all the more zest after being 
penned up in Sherpur by sheer weight of numbers. 

To-day there has not been much done beyond hard work at the 
entrenchpfents, at which the men labour heartily, as they know 
the importance of having continuous lines of defence. Our curiosity 
by rumours from the city, from which we gain a certain 
amount of trustworthy news; though our spies, as a rule, are the 
ost treacherous-looking ruffians we have seen for a long time. 
Our intelligence department has such bad tools to work with, that 
searcely any information proves correct; for an Afghan is a greater 
adept at fabrication than any other Asiatic. We cannot trust them : 
they go and come, and bring strange tales, and fill our minds with 
the idea that 40,000 ghazis mean to fight to the death, so as to 
capture Sherpur; and then nothing comes of it. We hear to-day 
of scaling-ladders being made, and of an assault to be delivered 
simultaneously at seven points; but when or how it will be mado 
not even the most pronounced liar among the spies ventures to 
say. Two or three bankers from the city have been in Sherpur 
to-day, and from them we have learnt that Mahomed Jan and his 
followers are bursting with pride at finding themselves in pos- 
session of Cabul, and holding the British army in check. There 
is so much confidence among them, that, no doubt at he 
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instigation of Yakub Khan’s mother, they have proclaimed young 
Musa Jan, Yakub’s son, Amir. This is to give a somblance of 
order and patriotism to thoir movements, we suppose; ahd, 
perhaps, their leaders hereafter may be bold cnough to proffer 
negotiation. They will bo the mouthpiece of their new Amir, and 
Sir F'. Roberts will bo nothing more than the ropresentative of 
the British, who will be told, as in olden timos, that thoy are 
not wantod in the country. Furthor, they have found that no 
Governor of Cabul now exists, General Hills, our nominee, having, 
of course, left the kotwalt for tho safer quarters of Sherpur. The 
fanatics have therefore nominated Mushk-i-Alam, the old moollah, 
to be Governor, and with all his ninety years heavy upon him, he 
sits dispensing justice and encouraging tho moollahs to work upon 
the religious feclings of soldiers. Whether he expects long to 
enjoy his dignity does not appoar; but, apart from his great age, 
there is the contingency of Cabul once more falling into our hands, 
His jehad has certainly been a wonderful success, and it is long 
since so large a number of armed men have been assembled in 
and about Cabul. They are likely to experience the same difficulty 
we havo always felt—supplies. Each villager carries with him 
chupaties and dried mulberries sufficient for three or four days’ 
consumption ; but their food-bags now want replonishing. ith 
her usual onorgy, Yakub’s mother is said to have given her jowdls 
and money to the “ troops ’—if they desorvo the namo—and the 
have now ample funds to carry them on for a short time. The 
citizens also have boen called upon to show their patriotism. By 
beat of tom-tom it has beon proclaimed that all surplus grain and 
othor food must be given up, cach family only retaining enough 
for its own consumption. The burniaks and others will bo heavy 
losers by this cnactment; but as-doath is threatened in caso of 
disobedionce, there is no option but to oboy. Thoy will find 
Mahomed Jan’s short rule far differont from ours, under which 
they amassed rupees by thousands, and fleoced tho strangers 
handsomely. The wholesale looting that has gono on during the 
last two days has given the enomy vast stores of treasuro; and 
one report states that Yahiya Khan’s house, which wo only par- 
tially cleared out, has proved a mino of wealth to them, The 
Bs al result has followod: they havo bogun to quarrol among 
Q 2 
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themselves. Every Afghan is not a ghazi; and to the mind of 
the village tribesman, for away from his home, it seems folly to 
risk further fighting, while such plunder hag been already obtained. 
The ghazis would at all costs try to storm Sherpur, and repeat 
the victory of 1841-2, but their fanaticism has not extended far, 
and it will have to rise to fever-heat before it will face an assault. 
We have not much to fear in that direction ; but still, with our 
small stock of ammunition, it would be better, perhaps, if it did 
not take place, If made at night, our men would probably blaze 
away 70 or 100 rounds ; and if our 1cinforcements were checked, 
we might seriously feel the want of ammunition. 

To-day the sky has been overcast and the hills obscured with 
mist, so we have been unable to communicate by heliograph with 
Luttabund. We believe the garrison there to be quite safe, as 
news of any attack in that quarter would reach us very soon. 
Colonel Hudson knows that we are invested, and he will have 
taken every precaution to ensure his own safety. There seems no 
disturbance among the Tezin Ghilzais as yet, and the Safis of 
Tagao have not yet retuned to their friends in Cabul. Their 
losses must have been heavy on the 18th and 14th. The Kohis- 
tanis who got away from the cavalry on the 18th did not all escape 
to $heir homes. While the fight was going on near Cabul, the 
12th Bengal Cavalry at Butkhak were ordered to patrol the plain 
; that post and the Logar river. Towards evening they 
came across eight men who were at once mado prisoners. They 
were all armed and well mounted, and, upon being questioned, 
said they were friends of Wali Mahomed, on their way to Tezin, 
to bring the Ghilzais down to aid the British, This statement 
was telegraphed to Sherpur, but Wali Mahomed knew nothing of. 
the men; and as they had the accoutrements of a Guide sowar on 
one horse, and three new Snider rifles, with 400 rounds of am- 
munition, they'were ordered to be shot. "When told they were to 
die, they half-admitted that they were not friends of Wali 
Mahomed. Their leader was a young Kohistani, who met his 
death bravely enough: the second was a petty sirdar, who, in fear 
and trembling, begged for his life; and the third was a village 
priest, who tried to induce the Mahomedan sowar told off to 
execute him to let him go. ‘You are 2 Mahomedan,” he shid,' 
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“ond Tam one of your holy men. You cannot shoot me! Let 
me get past the sentry, and I can oscapo.’’ Tho sowar’s answer 
was characteristic of our men: ‘ You have becn fighting against 
the Sircar, and it is your kismut now to be shot. You must fulfil 
your kismut.” The smoollah saw that his prayers were of no avail, 
and as he was walking ont, he addod half-apologotically :— I 
tricd to persuade these others not to fight, but thoy would como 
down to Cabul, and they brought mo with them.” This was 
admission cnough, even if it wore not the whole truth. It is the 
moollah usually who persuades the tribes to turn out, not the 
tribesmen who have to persuade the priest to come with them. 
The four other prisoners were servants of the three men named : 
ag they were all bearing arms they also were shot. 


17th December. 


To-day the enemy seem to have awakened to a sense of their 
responsibility as an investing force. Having made their perma- 
nent (?) political arrangements for the good government of Cabul 
and Afghanistan, they have begun to turn their avtention to the 
stranger wilhin thoir gates. Thoy fondly imagine that a parade 
of their strength may overawo us, and strike terror to our souls; 
quite forgetting that it can only be for a short time that wo shall 
be the attacked, and not the attackers. About ten o’clook this 
morning they poured out of tho oastern and western gatos of 
Cabul with bannors flying and lom-toms boating, and drew up in 
dense masses upon the Siah Sung Heights on tho ono side and the 
slopos of tho Asmai hill abovo Doh-i-Afghan on tho othor. Horso- 
men woro seen galloping about in their midst, and trying to keop 
them togothor in military order; but their efforls were, as a rule, 
of no avail, only the men of the Ardal Puliun marching at all 
like soldiers. Tho men in that regiment (Guards) still carry their 
Snidors, and dress in a soldicrlike mannovr, their cross-belts and 
pouches giving them tho appoarance of regular sepoys. At eleven 
o’elock the Afghans assembled must have numbered fully 20,000, 
and it was believed that thoy moditatod an attack on the eastern 
and western walls of Shorpur. The alarm was accordingly 
sounded in cantonments, all work at the trenches was stopped, the 
Resorve formod up at its appointed place below the Bemaru gorge, 
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and overy man went to his post. It was a bleak December day ; 
the sun was obscured, a cold wind sweeping down from the Pugh- 
man hills, and heavy clouds louring as if threatening snow. Our 
men in the trenches and on the walls were all clad in their over- 
coats, and dreary work they found it waiting for an enemy who 
never came. The hundreds of scaling-ladders we had heard so 
much about were not visible, and the thousands of men who 
crowded upon Siah Sung were only valorous enough to wave their 
knives and scream out curses which never reached our ears. After 
several hours of this unsatisfactory waiting, the order was given 
to shell the enemy, most of whom were out of rifle-range. G-8 
and two guns of F-A opened upon Siah Sung, and their practice 
was excellent. G-3 got the range exactly, and two or three shells 
burst right in the thick of the masses upon the ridge. The effect 
was instantly seen: ‘they jist ren like skelpit bairns,” as a 
Highlander remarked. The dead and wounded were dragged 
away by the heels, and in an hour the heights were clear, except 
of such small parties as disdained to runaway. <A féw marksmen 
of the 67th, with their Martinis, knocked over one or two of these 
at 1,700 yards, and this long-range shooting caused the Afghans 








howitzer, placed in position on ono of the bastions, was 

for the first time, and its huge shells, dropping into and 

er Deh-i-Afghan, scattered the crowds there assembled. The 

¥ terrific report of the howitzor, and the bursting of its heavy shells, 
did much to alarm the enemy, who have hitherto only had 
7-pounders and 9-pounders fired against them. There was some 
difficulty at first in getting the range and ‘fixing fuses in the 
shells, which are of Afghan make; but our gunners soon over- 

” game this, and the howitzer is now in perfect working order. It 
will be very useful in shelling such villages near Deh-i-Afghan as 
may be occupied by sharp-shooters. — 

The only attempt, to open fire upon the cantonment walls was 
made by a small body of the enemy, who took possession of the 
small walled garden, where the 5th Punjab Cavalry was quartered 
before the investment. This garden lies to the right of the road 
leading to the city, and is about 700 yards from the ‘ 72nd Gate- 
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way.” Tt is all that remains of tho old “ King’s Gardon’’ of 
1889-42. Tho walls are about ton foot high, and within them 
aro numerous large iroos, up which somo of tho moro daring 
Afghans climbed. Thoir bost shots aimod at our mon lining the 
walls: but although thoir bullots struck the parapet from time 
to time, or dropped far ovor into the open spaco where our tonts 
usod io stand, no harm was dono. Two mountain guns of 
Swinloy’s battery wore placed in tho bastion, fifty yards to the 
wost of tho ‘72nd Gateway,” and these sholled tho garden, while 
few marksmen fired at such Afghans as oxposed themselves, In 
the afternoon two companies of tho 5th Punjab Infantry were 
ordered out to cloar tho garden. Coloncl Brownlow, of tho 72nd, 

who has charge of the wall from the gateway to the south-western 

bastion, rode out with them. They doublod across the open, 
_ covered by the fire from the gate and bastions, and got well round 
to the wostward of the gardon. The enemy fired a few shots, and 
then rushed out at the opposite side, making for Mahomed Sharif’s 
fort on the other side of the road. Ono was shot and bayoneted ; 
and on our side a sepoy of the 5th was slightly wounded by a 
bullet in the leg. The garden was thoroughly searched, but nono | 
of the encmy could be found, so our men returnod to, Sherpur, 
two companies of the 72nd being ready inside to cover their 
retivement if thoy had boen followed up. Beyond ono oy two 
dropping shots, they wore allowed to march back unmolosted. 
While this was going on, tho Bala Hissar was seen to bo crowde 
with armed mon, and word was brought in that tho moollahs wero 
haranguing them, and urging them to attack in oarnost. Thoir | 
exhortations had somo offect, as sevoral thousand men took tho 

road which would havo brought them across the Cabul river and 

woll within rango of our rifles; but their courage or fanaticism 

was not oqual io the demand made upon it, and they eventually » 
turned off and went into the city. A few are reported to have 

gone to some villages outside Bemaru and the oastern wall of, 

Sherpur ; but whether they will romain thore all night is doubtful.” 
There ig no organized plan of attack among them; and unless 

more determination is shown than that displayed. to-day, our 

investmont is likely to be of a very mild kind. Tho numerical © 

strength opposed against us seems also to have decreased, and 
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our spies report that many villagers have returned home with 
their dead and wounded, taking also with them such: loot as they 
can carry. The boasted reinforcements to swell their rank’ to 
100,000 men are not forthcoming; and beyond the annoyance of 
being confined within cantonments, we do not suffer much from 
Mahomed Jan’s suctesses. The wells we have sunk ‘since our 
water-supply was cut off give us good water; and except the 
cavalry, whose lines are in the open, we are all snug under cover 
in our barracks, so that stray bullets cannot do us harm. For 
the better purposes of defence the cantonment has been divided 
into sections, and each of these is in charge of an officer. From 
the head-quarters’ gate northwards to the end of the wall, and 
thence along the heights to the Bemaru gorge, Major-General 
Hills has chargo; Brigadier-General Hugh Gough takes from the 
gorge and along the line of entrenchments to Bemaru village ; 
Colonel Jenkins, of the Guides, has the eastern wall, from Bemaru 
to the corner bastion looking towards Butkhak; Brigadier-General 
Macpherson the southern wall, from that bastion to-the 72nd 
Gate ; Colonel Brownlow from the gate to the corner bastion on 
the south-west, facing Deh-i-Afghan; and Colonel Hogg from 
that bastion to the head-quarters. Major Hanna is Brigadier- 
General Gough’s orderly officer. The Reserve is under Brigadier- 
General Baker, and at night all the men belonging to it sleep on 
the Watlside below Bemaru gorge. During the day the position 

the infantry-is as follows :—From the head-quarters’ gate to the 
western foot of the heights, the 5th Puujab Infantry ; below the 
-heights, to the wost of the gorge, the 8rd Sikhs and 5th Ghoorkas; 
east of the gorge, the wing of the 23rd Pioneers ;:in Bemaru 
village, the Guides’ Cavalry and Infantry; near the eastern 
wall, 100 men of the 28th Punjab Infantry and part of the 
67th Foot; in the barracks, on the south, the remainder of the 
67th, the 92nd, and the 72nd; and in the western wall the 
Sappers and Miners. Dismounted cavalry are also employed at a 
few of the bastions and near the gorge. The guns are moved 
from point to point as their fire is wanted. To-day parties of 
cavalry were out, reconnoitring towards Kohistan, in the direction 
of the Surkh Kotal; but beyond seeing a few score men moving 
about, they reported nothing unusual. They did not come under 
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firo of the enomy. Our cavalry vidottes take up a position on 
two low hills, 1 mile beyond the north-wostern bastion, whenee 
they can waich tho Aliabad and Nanuchi Kotals leading from 
Chardeh Valley, and also warn us of tho moyemonts of the -cnomy 
along the road at the foot of the Asmai hill from Doh-i-Afghan. 
No largo bodies of Afghans could move from this direction with- 
owt tho garrison having timoly warning of their approach. 

Again to-day we had no heliographic communication with 
Luttabund, and the position of General Charles Gough’s brigade 
is quite unknown to us. We are calculating that he will be here 
by the 20th; but this is a sanguine estimate, as tho troops on 
the Khyber side are still weak in their transport arrangemonts. 
He may be unable for a few days to concontrate his troops at Jug- 
dulluck preparatory to starting for Cabul; but the cxigency is so 
great, that we may reasonably hope great energy will be shown in 
pushing on whon once a start is made. He is to bring with him 
the 9th Foot, the 2nd and 4th Ghoorkas, and a mountain battery; 
and if tho baggage is limited to the merest necossaries, the march 
should bo a rapid one. It isa heavy blow to our prestige to be 
forced into Sherpur after having ruled Cabul for two months ; 
and the soonor tho prosent humiliating state of affairs is changod, 
the better will it be for our futuro control of the country. Our 
men aro equal to bearing the exposure of night work well onough 
under tho influence of excitoment; but whon tho reaction comos 
there will be a long list of hospital cases, for, even with four 
blankets and an overcoat, a soldior cannot but fool the offects of 
sleeping out in the opon air. To-day has beon the coldest we have 
yet experienced, and the wind is vory tiymy to tho sentries, who 
have 10 stand motionless at their posts, watching for the enomy. 
If snow falls, tho discomfort will be increased, and the men in 
the trenches and bastions will have to bear great hardships. 


* 
18th December. 


Night attacks, which would cause us much trouble and scxiously~ 
harass our troops, do not seem to be advisable in the eyes of 
the Afghans. Not even tho ghazis, who showed such courage on, 
the 14th, can persuade their friends to venture forth at night; and 
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as the moon nightly gives more and more light, we feel less anxious 
as we “tumin,” fully dressed, at ten o'clock, Not that we 
relax our vigilance in the least: there is too much at stake for 
this ; but that we sleep sounder, now that for three nights we have 
been left undisturbed. A sentry occasionally fires a shot; but 
no sooner does the report ring out, than an officer visits the post 
and personally sees if there are signs of danger. In the Reserve 
below the gorge tho officers of each regiment watch for an hour 
in turn; and thus, in addition to the sentries, there are always 
eyes and ears ready to detect anything unusual. Tents have 
been pitched for some of the men to sleep in; but the majority 
roll themselves up in their blankets and waterproof sheets, and 
rest as cheerfully as if within four walls. The officers on duty 
on the walls sleep among their men, and are called whenever 
suspicion is excited by moving objects outside, so that a night 
surprise is impossible. The officcis in chargo of sections visit 
their walls and trenches nightly, to see that all arrangements are 
properly carried out; and General Roberts and his Staff sometimes 
make the entire round of cantonments. If an enemy were be- 
sieging us in a civilized manner, and pushing forwaid parallels 
and entrenchments, wo could not be more vigilant; and it is 
satisfactory in the extreme to see the soldierlike bearing of all the 
troops engaged in the woary work of keeping watch and ward over 
nrearly five miles of defences. British and native are fully alive 

/ to the serious duties they have to fulfil; and down even to the 
dismounted Lancer, with his carbine ready for use, doing the 
unwonted task of sontry-go in the trenches, there is not a man 
who has not accepted cheerfully the hardships imposed upon 
him. 

Tt was understood that to-day an attack would be made in 
earnest. The moollahs had been at their prayers in the early 
morning, and had blessed innumerable flimsy standards which 
were to be planted on our walls when their victorious followers 
had driven us from our defences. There certainly was more 

ange of resolution in the movements of the enemy than has 
hitherto been the caso. The small party in the villages beyond 
._the eastern wall had cleared out during the night, and a demon- 
stration in force was made from the south-western direction. Our 
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cavalry videttes on Siah Sung and the hills near the north-west 
bastion gave us warning of the approach of several thousand men, 
who movod out with thoir standards from the Jellalabad gate and 
Deh-i-Afghan, and took up positions in the gardens and enclosures 
which cover tho plain to the north of the city. I have said that 
good covor fox an attacking force still remains in front of the 
southorn wall and tho south-west bastions, and this was mado uso of 
by Mahomed Jan, to push his mon well towards Shoerpur. Tho 
alarm was sounded in cantonments at cleven o'clock, as on the 
previous day, and in a quarter of an hour we were ready for tho 
attack. A hot fire was bogun from behind walls, watercourses, 
and Lowers, upon the soldiers lining the walls of Sherpur, and wo 
answered it with our guns. Shells were dropped into the gardens 
whore the enemy were in most forco, six guns of G-8 and F-A 
boing taken out at the notth-west corner of the cantonmont, and 
making good practice at 1,500 and 2,000 yards. Orders wero 
givon for no small-arm ammunition to bo wasted, and small volleys 
only wero firod upon tho men fully exposing themselves. A few 
ghazis worked from wall to wall, until within 400 yards of the 
corner bastion nearest Deh-i-Afghan, but they could do nothing 
beyond planting their standards, for at that distance our mazks- 
men, with their Martinis, could scarcely fail to hit even so small 
an object as a man’s head. Afghans are good skirmishors, and in 
the art of taking cover they are almost unoqualled ; but there was 
an open spaco between their advanced standards and tho walls, 
which oven a ghazi would not venture to cross. All that wo could 
soo wore tho flashes from thoir rifles and jhezails from loopholos 
in the onclosuros and towers, or from behind trees, ditches, and 
stones. Our gholls were so offective, that two or throe bursting 
in a garden were enough to drive iis defenders to seok other 
protection ; and as they passed from wall to wall, they wore shot 
down by our riflo-fire, which never grew wild or ixrogular. Hight 
picked mon out of the 72nd Highlanders firing a volloy at a signal 
from their officer acéounted for six mon out of ten who were 
irying 40 roach a small isolated tower only 400 yards from tho , 
south-west basiion; and their comrades near wore so disheartened 
that they left their standards, and crawlod back several hundred 
yards. Solitary ghazis, walking in shoer bravado out of covor, 
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were killed at longer ranges, and all heart seemed to die out of 
the atlacking party, who could make no headway against such a 
deadly fire. For the greater part of the day the enemy’s fire 
from the villages continued, and bullets came singing over the 
walls into cantonments, making it dangerous for anyone to venture 
beyond the shelter of the barracks. Spent bullets dropped a few 
yaidgs over the roofs, and Lieutenant Sunderland, of the 72nd, 
was struck on the foot and slightly wounded by one of these. A 
bhasiee near head-quarters was hit in the chest, and General 
Vaughan’s horse was wounded while standing picquoted near the 
game spot. Every tree and every yard of wall outside Deh-i- 
Afghan and Murad Khana, the northern part of Cabul, seemed to 
hide skirmishers; and the rattle of musketry for several hours 
told of the continuous fire they were keeping up. Not a man on 
Sherpur walls was hit, though narrow escapes were numerous. 
General Roberts, with several members of his Staff, was watching 
the movements of the enemy from the roof of the head-quarters’ 
gate when a bullet passed just over the parapet and struck the 
wall behind. The heliograph instrument on the same roof was 
also hit. The Union Jack was flying just below, and it was 
believed that this was taken as a target, as the shooting was so 
accurate, A score of Mahomed Jan’s nondescript cavalry galloped 
along-the road below the Asmai hill, as if to cut off our videttes, 
buts few shells checked them; while a small body of infantry, 
which tried to work round in the same direction, wore kept back 
by a few shots from the sowars’ carbines, aided by a cross fire 
from twelve picked shots of the 5th Punjab Infantry, snugly 
ensconced in the fields, behind a little sungar 600 yards from the 
guns. ‘These twelve men—six Afridis and six Dogras—also 
prevented any stragglors from firing at the guns; and the coolness 
with which they kept their post and fired upon 200 or 800 Afghans 
who tried to dislodge them was admirable. In the afternoon the 
67th Foot moved out along the fields in front of the southern 
walls, and skirmished along the enemy’s right flank, so as to draw 
their fire, and make them show their real strength. They were 
also to examine the ground, and see if it were possible for cavalry 
to work across. They lined such walls as gave cover and drew a 
amart fire upon themselves, which they returned rather 100 freely, 
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considering that ammunition is so valuable. Thore was not timo 
for them to clear the gardens and forts, so at sunset thoy returned 
to their quarters, their withdrawal being the signal for ihe enemy 
to follow thoir old tactics of creoping forward again to the positions 
they had evacuated. The fire from the bastions was again offec- 
tive in covering the retiroment, and the regiment reached canton- 
moeais without any casualties. The King’s Garden had beon 
occupied since the morning by two companies of the bth Punjab 
Infantry, Colonel Williams (commanding 5th Punjab Cavalry) 
having reported that, it was easily defensible by infantry. The 
Punjabees were withdrawn at the same time as tho 67th rotired; 
two companies of the 3rd Sikhs, who had gone out to strengthen 
the right flank of the 67th, keeping the enemy back while the 
garden was evacuated. No sooner had the sepoys withdrawn 
than the garden was filled with Afghans, who fired the quarters 
of the sowars, and amused themsclves by shrieking and howling 
about the place, as if they had gained a great success. The 5th 
Punjab Cavalry have had all their trouble for nothing: they had 
made themselves comfortable for the winter, and had got in bhoosa 
and firewood ; and this is now either burnt or carried away. Jn 
a village near Mahomed Shavif’s Fort are large stores of forage, 
and this, also, will probably be looted. 

To-day the sun shone out for a short timo, and we wore ablo to 
heliograph 10 Luttabund, although the mist ovor tho hills beyond : 
Butkhak was very donso. A mossage was reccived from Colonol 
Hudson, commanding’ at Luttabund, reporting all well; ho had 
not been attacked ; Gough’s brigade had not beon goon, and it 
was supposed he was still at Jugdulluck. Gcnoral Roborts signallod 
back, ordering the brigade 10 advance instantly, oven if thoy had 
to leave their tonts behind for want of transport ; but whether the 
signallers at Luttabund could read our message, is not certain, ag 
no answering Hashes came back, heavy clouds obscuring the sun 
over the distant otal. It was'signalled twice, so that it might be 
understood, and we have but little doubt that it was “road” cor. 
rectly. It is now plain that our reinforcements will not bo horo 
by the 20th, and we must wait patiently for another five or six 
days. 

Snow began to fall at soven o’clock this ovening, and it is still 
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stoadily snowing now (midnight). Atten o'clock I visited the 
bastions held by the 72nd Highlanders, and gained some idea of 
the work our men are called upon to do,- The sentries in their 
greatcoats were simply white figures standing rigidly up like 
ghosts, the snow-fiakes softly covering them from head to foot, 
and freezing as they fell. Men on guard in the bastions were 
walking briskly to and fro in their limitod space to keep them- 
selves warm, and at their feet were their sleeping comrades, 
covered with their waterproof sheets. A cold wind had been blow- 
ing in the early part of the evening, and this.had driven the flakes 
into every crevice, and had caused soveral inches of snow to drift 
about the feet of the sentries in the parapet. In the ditch below 
our horses were tethered, and our syces and followers sleeping, 
the snow covering all alike, and whitening the ground as far as 
the eye could reach. Inside cantonments was one wide sheet of 
snowy brightness, the Bemaru Heights rising up in the background 
and looming through the snow-flakes like a snowy barrier blocking 
us from the outer world. Tt was bitterly cold on these heights, 
over which a cold wind nearly always blows; and we knew that, 
hidden from our view, were 2,000 or 8,000 men sleeping-at their 
posts, with the snow about them, every man ready io answer the 
first call of his officor, stalking about among the sentries. Picquet 
futy under such conditions is a real hardship ; but with Balaclava 
caps and warm gloves frost-bite is guarded against, and with the 
early morning comes hot soup and cocoa, which cheers the men, 
and gives them heart to face the cold. By order of the General, 
the Commissariat serve out, night and morning, tinned soups and 
cocos to all the European soldiers; and it is fortunate that a large 
supply of these stimulants—for such, indeed, they are in a climate 
like this—reached us a few weeks ago. The small tins are easily 
carried by the men, and all that is wanted is a cup of hot waiter to 
give a “drink” with which rum cannot hope to compete. The 
sepoys and sowars of the native regiments are not forgotten, addi- 
tional comforts being served out to them; and they are cheery as 
their English comrades, though the snow is far more trying to 
men from a tiopical climate. 
Our wounded generally are doing well, though one trooper of 
the 9th Lancers, who was injurod by his horse being killed in a 
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charge, has diod. Colonel Cleland, tho Colonel of the same 
regiment, who was woundod in tho disastrous affair of the 11th, 
is pronounced out of danger; whilo Lioutenant Egerton, shot 
through the nock on the 14th, is walking about again, though Still 
on tho sick list. I am sorry to say that Major Cook, V.C., 5th 
Ghoorkas, is dying, mortification having set in from the wound ho 
received below the knee on tho Bala Hissar Ileighis. His brother, 
Lieutonant Cook, of tho 8rd Sikhs, who was wounded in Chardch, 
is rapidly recovoring. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


{ 
The Siege of Sherpur continued—Geneal Baker's Attack upon Kila Mir Akhor—Do- 
+ struction of tho Fori—Telegraphic and I[elographic Arrangements in Sherpur 
News from Luttabund—Despatch of a Convoy to Colonel list devon 
tho Enemy at the Butkhak Road—Want of Military Knowledgo among the Afghany 
—Dissonsions in their Ranks—Mahomed Jan offers Terms—Hoary Guns got into 
Position m Sherpur—Bombardment of Kula Mahomed Shmif—Failuro to dislodg 
the Enemy-—Arrival of General Charles Gough’s Brigade at Sei Baba—Night Marel 
of tho 12th Bongal Cavahy to Luttabund—Occupation of Villages Hast of Sherpw 
by the Enemy—Trustworthy News of a contemplated Attack—Tho Preparation 
to resist an Assoult—The Attack of December 28rd—Repulse of tho Firs, Atitac 
on the Fastorn Tionches—-Tho Attack renowod—Disporsion of the Tnemy- 
Cavalry Pursuit—Deaths of Captain Dundas, V.C., and Lioutonant Nugent, B.B,-~« 
General Charles Gough at tho Logar Biidge—Return of Casualtion, 


Suurrur, 19th December. 


Tan onemy during tho night occupied two strong foris a fow 
hundrod yards boyond tho eastorn wall, and were in such numbors 
that their five annoyed us in that direction. Near the 28th N.I. 
lines is a high walled enclosuro, in which sick and wounded sepoys 
are placed; and in front of this again, outside the lines, is a 
small fort in which fifty men, of the 67th Foot, under Captain 
Smith, had been stationed during the night as an advanced post. 
The fort nearest to them in possession of the enemy is known as 
Kila Mir Alhor, named after tho Afghan Master of the Horse, and 
to-day Gonoral Baker was ordered to destro oy this, He took with 
him 400 of the 67th, under Major Kingsley, 400 of the 8rd Sikhs 
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under Colonel Monoy, the 5th Punjab Cavalry, two moyntain guns 
of Swinley’s Battery, and «party of Sappers and Miners. These 
moved out about eight o’clock; but the morning was so misty after 
last night’s fall of snow, that nothing could be seen twenty yards 
away. A wallof mist shut out the view on every side, and it 
was difficult to feel the enemy and to test their strength. Just 
ag the guns were being got into action, a terrific fire from the two 
forts held by the Afghans was opened upon General Baker, and 
several men fell wounded. Lieutenant Montenaro, of the Moun- 
tain Batiery, was laying a gun when a bullet struck him in the 
chest and lodged in the spino, inflicting a mortal wound. General 
Baker moved back the 67th in rear of the fort occupied by Captain 
Smith, to act asa reserve, and extended the 8rd Sikhs in skir- 
mishing order through the orchards to open fire upon Kila Mir 
Akhor. The guns tried to get round on the left, but found no 
position to suit them in the orchards, and it was then reported 
that the fort was commanded from the south-eastern bastion. They 
were moved into this bastion, and, aided by two guns of F-A, 
shelled the place for some time. Covered by this fire, the 67th 
bdvanced to see if the fort were still held, as the fire from it had 
glackened. As they were not fired upon, the Sappers, under Lieu- 
enants Nugent and Murdoch, pushed on with powder bags and 
ot within the walls, which wero surrounded by Major Kingsley 
and his men. The towers were mined and blown up, and the 
/puildings set on firo. The enemy still held the further fort, which 
was of groat strength, with walls 80 feet high, and beyond some 
skirmishers of the 67th checking the fire from ils towers, it was 
left untouched. The onemy were crowded within it, and were 
reinforced by men from the Siah Sung Heights. Our cavalry and a 
company of the 67th kept a sharp look-out on General Baker's 
left flank in tho Kohistan direction, while the towers and bastions 
were being blown up, and Kila Mir Akhor having been destroyed, 
the force returned to cantonments. This kind of work is full of 
danger, as the Afghans make good shooling from loop-holes and 
behind orchard walls; and even in this skirmish wo had six of the 
67th and six of the 3rd Sikhs wounded, besides Lieutenant Mon- 
tenaro fatally hit. 
There was again lo-day constant firing at the walls by detached 
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parties of tho onemy, and gevoral casualties occurred—horses, 
ponios, and camp-followors boing hit. Our men do not answer 
tho firo, execpt when certain of their aim, as ono 1ille discharged 
from tho walls is tho signal for twenty answering shots. Tho 
bullots go wido of thoir mark and drop into cantonments, doing, 
as I havo said, some damage. A trooper of iho 9th Lancers, 
whilo in the open, was badly hit in tho chest; and one of tho drd 
Sikhy, whilo on tho Bomaru Ieights, was also struck, ‘Iho bullet 
was from a Snider rifle, and must havo travelled 1,500 or 1,700 
yards. Tho Ardal Pultun was running short of Snider ammu- 
nition, and tho irregulars with thom aro oqually shot of load. 
Slugs mado of telegraph wire, revolver bullots, and, in some 
cases, even cartridges have been picked wp within the walls. Thoy 
were probably fired from Enfields, smooth-bores, or ghezails. They 
would make an ugly wound at short ranges, but they aro mostly 
spent by the timo thoy reach us. 

Though we are cut off entirely from the outer world, our internal 
means of communication aro perfect. Tho heliograph works 
from tho head-quartors’ gateway to tho eastern end of Bomaru, 
and telegraph offices have een opened about cantonments by Mr. 
Luko and Mr. Kirk in charge of the line. Thero is plenty.ef wire 
left ovon aftor so many hundrod yards have boon used for onituglo- 
mounts, and branch lines have beon laid from tho chief olfico ‘on 
moro distant quartorsy. Genoral Roborts is thus kopt informod AN 
all that is going on, and much ordorly work is saved by theoso 
moans. Orders can bo transmitted to Gonoral Macphorson and 
Colonol Jonkins in a fow seconds, and troops warned for duty 
without tho least dolay. At night, lamps arc used for helioguaphic 
signalling from the gateways and tho heights whercon thoro aro 
no telegraph officos; and though tho light draws fire occasionally, 
tho signallers havo not yol beon hit, Such of the cavalry as were 
picquetod in the open have been moyod nearer to tho line of 
barracks so as to be out of fire, and thoro is now an open maidan 
whero, a month ago, our tents covered the ground. Tho ordnance 
stores havo also been moved io a safor spot than that formerly 
occupied, in rear of Goneral Bakor’s garden, and the ollice tents 
and post-office near head-quartors have been repitched on safer 
ground. Thore have been so many bullets singing about, that 
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away from tho shelter of tho walls there was positive danger in 
walking from point to point. . On the northorn line, the Bomaru 
IIcights, no shots have been fired, as the cnomy cannot got within 
rango without Ipying themselves open to being cut off in tho plain 
beyond by our cavalry. 

We have heard from Luttabund to-day that none of the special 
messengers, conveying Icticrs and telograms, has reached there 
since the 15th. Wo are afraid aftor this to entrust important 
letters to the messongors, who may have taken them 10 the enemy, 
or been captured on the road to Luttabund. Beyond keeping a 
diary of evenis, such as Iam now writing, nothing can be done; 
and it is hardly likely that beyond the mere fact of being invested 
and of stray shooting at the walls, there will be anything left to 
chronicle for a few days. 

Major Cook, V.C., as good a soldier as ever served, and a 
universal favourite in the force, died this evening. Lieutenant 
Monienaro still lives, but paralysis has declared itself, and his 
death must be a mattor of a few hours. Our loss of officers is 
painfully groat, and the total casualtics of all ranks since Decem- 
ber 10th, must now be noarly 800. “Cho 9th Lancers have been 
the worst sufforers: thoy have lost three officers killed and four 
wounded, and twenty-ono men killed and seventeen wounded, 
or forty-eight casualties, in their ranks, The 5th Punjab Cavalry 
is tho only regiment whose officers have cscaped scot-free during 
the five days’ fighting, from the 10th to the 14th. 


20th December. 


Waiting for the attack has grown so terribly monotonous, that 
we daily curse the tactics pursued by Mahomed Jan, who only 
sends out 200 or 800 sharp-shooters to blaze away their ammuni- 
tion at ur sentries, It has become so apparent that no roal 
assault is likely soon to take place, that we are half-inclincd 10 go 
out and deal with tho enemy. But, fortunately for them, they 
are in Cabul, and street fighting with our small force would bo 
almost a useless sacrifice of life. We could burn tho city down 
certainly ; but there aro political considerations which tie our 
hands, asto destroy Cabul means much more than burning so many 
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thousand houses. Wo have still no nows of ‘Gonoral Gough's brigade, 
although the 20th has come and gone, and now even tho most 
sanguine among us do not oxpect the investment to be at an end 
till Christmas Day. Our little gairison at Luttabund has had a 
small fight of iis own, but has como well out of tho scrimmago, 
having killed fifty of tho assailants. Mahomed Jan is afraid to 
split up his foreo, or ho would before this have dotachod 5,000 or 
6,000 mon io hold Butkhak, and advance thenco io carry the 
Lutiabund Kotal. It is tho presence of our troops at Lutiabund 
and Jugdulluck which has no doubt kept the Tozin Ghilzais in 
check ; and as Asmatullah Khan seoms to bo quietly waiting in 
the Lughman Valley for further news of Afghan successes, the 
march of our reinforcements should be made without a shot boing 
fired—at least as far as Luttabund. A small convoy of yaboos, in 
chargo of their Hazara drivers, carrying food to Coloncl Hudson, 
was sent from Sherpur last night and roachod Luttabund safely. 
Another will be sont to-night; but as partios of the cnemy havo 
heon secn taking the road to Butkhak, it is not unlikely that it 
wil bo intercepted. The Hazaras aro very plucky; they go out 
willingly for a small roward, and wo are now using a fow of them 
to carry letters and despatches. They pass out of tho north-west 
cornor, make for tho bordor of the lake, and thence work along 
the northorn edge of tho plain botwoon Shorpur and Buikhak, 
avoiding tho laiter place as much as possible. Wo arc anxious as 
to tho safoty of tho bridge over the Logar river, halfway to 
Butkhak. Jt is believed at present to bo intact; and unlogs it is 
vory thoroughly blown up, its strong masonry piors and arches 
oan bo easily ropaired. Luckily, wo aro not fighting an onomy 
with many resources. Thore is no ono from Mahomed Jan down- 
wards who understands, in tho first placo, how to make an invost- 
mont really worthy of tho namo. 1'o deal with walls such as we 
have to defend, the only mode to harass tho garrison successfully 
is Lo concentrate an onfilading fire so as to swoop the parapot. We 
have not had time 10 mako traverses of sand-bags on tho bastions 
or walls ; and our mon would suffer greatly if the bullots, instead 
of passing harmlessly ovor the parapet at right-angles, wero 
directed so as to rake it from gate to gate. If the onomy throw 
up earthworks during the night at some distance from the corner 
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bastions, and fired in a line parallel to the ditch, they could not 
fail to do some mischief. As it is, not a man on tho walls has 
yet been wounded, and our answering volleys, when fired, havo 
always been effective. Four men out in the open were shot down 
by one volley from the marksmen at the south-west bastion, tho 
vango being 450 yards. A Martini rifle, resting in a neatly- 
cut channel on the parapet, is, in the hands of cool, collected 
soldicrs, a most deadly weapon at these short ranges; and as no 
one is allowed to fire without an officer’s permission, the shooting 
is nearly always good. One of the many rumours from the city 
was that powder-bags were to be brought to blow in the gates. 
In only one case, al head-quarters, hag an attempt been made by 
us to permanently close the gateways. There is a strong guard 
at each, and the open space is usually blockaded with Afghan 
ammunition waggons, strong abattis outside being so arranged as to 
check a rush. On either side of the waggons, which can be easily 
drawn away when troops are sent out, are low walls built up of 
flour-bags, from behind which ten or twelve men can command the 
entrance if it comes to close fighting. At the head-quarters’ gave, 
strong doors have been placed on hinges let into the wooden sup- 
ports to the mud wall on either side, and gun carriages are closely 
jammed against these. Twelve picked men are on duty day and 
night on the wall commanding the ontranco, and their orders are 
to reserve their fre until tho enemy with their powder-bags aro 
within twenty yards of the gateway. A. strong wooden platform, 
with a parapet of sand-bags, stretches from wall to wall six feot 
above the gun-carriages, and this post is entrusted 10 the caro of 
the thirty Ghoorkas who came up with Sir Michael Kennedy as 
escort. yen if the door were blown in, the ghazis at the head 
of a storming party would have to face a heavy fire from above, 
which they could not return while clambering over the barricade. 
This gateway would probably be the one first assailed, as tho 
Afghans know quite well that General Roberts and his Staff havo 
their quarters within it. 

Some of our spies state that the men now holding Cabul have 
seriously contemplated an assault ; but that their ranks are split up 
by quarrels as to the right of tribal sections to appoint a new Amir, 
Qld Mushk-i-Alam still continues to prophesy that a repetition of 
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tho victory of 1841-42 is sure to come to pass; and, ag a first step 
towards this, Mahomod Jan has had the coolness to “ open nogotia- 
tions.”” Ono would be inclined to look upon his self-assurance ag 
ludicrous, wero it not thai he has tho gratification of secing us 
shut up in Shorpur, as if at his merey. Tho propositions offered 
aro of such a “mixed” ordor, that thoy scem, at first sight, 
scarcely serious. Ono is that we should at onco retiro to India, 
aftor having ontorod into an agreoment to sond Yakub Khan back 
to Cabul in the state befitting an Amir; and we are to loave two. 
British officors of distinction as hostages for tho faithful carrying | 
out of our contract. Another is made on behalf of the Kohistanis, | 
who offor to accept Wali Mahomed as Amir, if wo will march away 
without concerning ourselves further with Afehan matters. The 
leaders, who have beon bold enough to mako these proposals, 
think, porhaps, that wo aro ag weak as our unfoitunato army 
thirly-cight yoars ago, and that, by frightening us into concessions 
they will be ablo to cut us up in detail as we toil back to Peshawur. 
As all tho advantages of arms, equipment, and ample supplies are 
now on our sido, we only laugh at tho torms so considerately 
offered. ‘* Wo havo a lakh of men: thoy aro like dogs eager to 
rush on thoir proy! We cannot much longer control them!” is 
said to havo boon ono of tho messages sont 10 shako our faith in 
our own sivongth ; but such absurd yapouring is taken at its real 
valuo, and contompiuously passod over. Yot a fow days, and wo 
shall havo 6,000 mon hammering at tho gates of Cabul; and 
unless our soldiors bolic themsolves, thero will bo a great revenge 
taken for the humiliation our army has had to onduro, Tho idea 
of creating a now Amir has turned the hoads of our foos to an 
oxtont that is absurd whon il is romombered that they are merely 
in Cabul on sufforanco for a fow days until our roinforcoments 
come up. Tho Kohistanis, who havo nominated Wali Mahomed, 
avo at loggorboads with tho Ghilzais from Logar and Wardak, who 
wish to put Yakub Khan's son, young Musa Jan, on tho ihrono. 
They are politicians enough to know that Yakub himself will 
nover be sent back as rulor of Afghanistan, and nothing would. 
suit them better than to havo an infant os Amir, and their own 
chiefs asa Council of Regency. Such a government would bo on 
lines which would give full scope to ambitions men, and the 
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country would be plundered for iho benofit of tho Ghilzais and 
their friends. In this wrangling about tho Amirship, tho more 
warlike work, rcady at hand, is forgotten, though the moro 
fanatical have held councils of war and told off leaders to various 
sactions which are to assault Sherpur at a givensignal. Thore ig, 
however, but little attention paid by the rank and file to the 
commands of their loadors; and though when a ghazi rushos 
upon his death, a handful of dosperate men will follow him, tho 
great majority hang back when thoy see the task before them, 

Tho firing into cantonmonts to-day was of tho usual desultory 
kind, and our mountain guns pitched a few shells into such 
gardens as contained fairly largo bodies of men. Two High- 
landers were wounded while on picquet duty at the line of en- 
trenchment from the commissariat godowns to the Bemaru gorge. 
Kila Mahomed Sharif, so well known duing tho disastrous winter 
of 1841, still stands near the sito of our old cantonments between 
Sherpur and the Cabul river, overlooking the road from tho Bala 
Hissar. From this fort, which is only 700 yards from tho 72nd 
Gateway, men fired at the southern wall all day, while others 
could be seen, with riflos slung across their backs, supevintending 
the carrying away of the bhoosa stored by the 5th Punjab Cavalry 
in alg noar for winter consumption. Hazara coolios were 
mgélo to do this work, and also to dismantle the cavalry quarters 
wf tho ‘King’s Garden,” which, as before stated, wo havo 
abandoned. This morning three 18-pounders and an 8-inch 
howitzer, part of the siogo train given to Shore Ali by the Tndian 
Government, wore got into position on tho bastions cast and west 
of the 72nd Gatoway, and to-morrow those will open upon Kila 
Mahomed Sharif and tho villagos in rear. Wo want 40-poundors 
at least to batter down the thick walls of the fort; but still tho 
heavy guns now ready to be fired will probably have a good effect 
upon the enemy. Round shot will be used for these 18-pounders, 
and bits of iron, bullets, &c., have been sown up in canvas to 
serve as canister if the enemy mako any domonstration in forco. 
There was no difficulty in getting the guns and howitzor up tho 
bastions, twenty or thiriy men at the drag-ropos moving thom 
easily into position. It is sirange that guns which wore given to 
Shere Ali as a reward for his fidelity to the British should now bo 
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turned against the Afghans, who have shown themselves unable to 
appreciate tho valuo of an alliance with India. Now that tho siogo 
train has rolunod 10 our possession wo shall, porhaps, bo loss 
confiding in handing over munitions of wax to a nation which has 
iwoatod us so troachorously. 

Boyond throwing oul ow: usual cavalry vidotlos, wo havo dono 
nothing to-day to show tho enemy wo aro on tho alort. Tho 
cavalry havo boon torribly hard workod sinco tho 10th, and horses 
and mon havo suffored in consequonco. At ono poriod tho saddlog 
word novor taken off tho horsos of the 5th Punjab Cavalry for 
sixty hours, and tho othor regiments Lavo boon nearly in tho samo 
condition. Lioutenant Montonaro died this ovening from tho 
offoct of tho wound reccived yesterday. This makes tho tenth 
officor wo havo lost in as many days, and thore are still eloven 
others under treatmont for wounds. 


Q1st December. 


Tho throo 18-pounders and tho howitzer openod fire about ton 
o'clock this morning upon Kila Mahomed Shavif, and fired round- 
shot and sholl at its walls and the village in rear, whore tho onemy 
mustered in strength. The bombardmont was so far successful, 
that tho firo from tho fort at our walls ceased ; but the thick wally 
wore too strong to be battered down by anything under a, 40- 
pounder; unloss, indeod, our guns had boon kopt playing upon it for 
iwo ox throo days. Aftor throo or four hours’ incessant firing, 
a party of tho 5th Punjaboos wont out, accompaniol by Major 
Hanna, of tho Quarlormastor-Gonoral’s Dopartmont, to oxamino 
tho placo, and soo if the onomy had really withdrawn. Tt was 
goon found that they were only hiding thomsclves from tho shol 
and shell; and whon the Punjabecs got in the open, tho Afghans 
rushod back to their positions and ye-oponed fire, Thoy usod tho 
holes mado in the walls by the round-shot as loop-holes, and ib 
must be confossed thoy wore admirably adapted for the purpose. 
All day long bullets have been dropping over tho walls, and fivo 
soldiors and soyoral camp-followers havo been wounded. Tho 
tactics of tho enemy ato annoying, as thoy withdraw at the first 
sign of dur men moving oul, and return again as soon as wo retire, 
Two or throe of thoir marksmon are daily posted to the samo 
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points, and blaze away steadily at anyone incautiously peeping over 
the parapet. Our men quietly sit down inside, smoko their pipes, 
and laugh at the bullets. A few watch tho movements of tho 
sharp-shooters; and as soon as they show in the open, a volley 
from four or five Martinis is fired, generally killing one or two men. 
One of the Afghan modes of skirmishing is for a few men to get 
in rear of a wall, cut holes through the bottom a fow inches aboyo 
the ground, dig another gravo-like Lolo in which to lie down flat, 
and then to five their picecs from their loop-hole. The effect is 
very singular: tho flashes seem to leap out of the ground itself, 
aud when a score of men are firing, the bottom of the wall bristles 
with flame. This manner of fring gives greater stcadiness of 
aim, aud is far safer than resting the rifle on the wall-top, or 
thrusting it through a slit cut half-way up. This afternoon tho 
cnemy showed in largo numbers in the orchards about Deh-i- 
Afghan, and were plainly trying to skirmish round towards tho 
north-west gap between the walls and the Bomaru Heights. 
General Hills commanding at that corner sent ont a party of tho 
5th Punjab Infantry and 8rd Sikhs to oceupy some low hills half 
a mile from tho north-west bastion; and these were enough to 
intimidate the enemy, although we nover fired a shot from our 
rifles, Tho guns shelled the orchards, and, at dusk, tho usual 
rotifement of the Afghans to tho city followed. Tho Sikhs and 
sae Punjabeos wore then withdrawn to their lines, and all made - 
snug for the night. Wo have matorially lessonod the numbor of 
men on the walls and bastions to-day, as the duties are so sovero, 
but everything is held in readiness to repulso an assault at a fow 
minutes’ notice. As the Martini ammunition is rathor short, 
Sniderg are gorved out to the Huropeans behind the parapets at 
night. We havo plenty of Snider cartridges, as a large quantity 
was captured in the Bala Hissar. 

To-day heliograms were exchanged with Luttabund, and news 
was received from General Hugh Gough, who is at Sei Baba with 
1,400 men and four mountain guns. He will roach here on 
the 24th at the latest, and thon we shall be able to turn the 
tables on Mahomed Jan and his 80,000 or 40,000 men. Our 
second convoy of yaboosio Luttabund was cut off, only four 
ponies out of fifty reaching Colonel Hudson safely. Tho villagers 
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en route ato belioved to havo killod tho Mazara mon in charge. 
Tho 12th Bongal Cavalry start to-night for Buikhak, whonco they 
will join Genoral Gough’s force. This ig tho first sign of tho 
approaching termination of the sioge. 

Tho Liowtonant-Gonoral commanding has published tho follow- 
ing Divisional Ordor, exprossing regrot al tho death of Major 
Cook, V.C., 5th Ghoorkas:— Tt is with doop regrot tho Liou- 
tonant-Gonoral announcos to tho Cabul Fiold Force the death, from 
a wound reccived on tho 12th of December, of Major John Cook, 
V.C., 5th Ghoorkas. Whilo yet a young officor, Major Cook 
served at Umboyla in 1868, whero he distinguished himsolf; and 
in tho Black Mountain campaign in 1868. Joining the Kurram 
Field Foico on its formation, Major Cook was prosent at the cap- 
ture of the Peiwar Kotal: his conduct on that occasion carning 
for him tho admiration of tho whole forco, and the Victoria Cross. 
In the roturn in the Monghyr Pass, ho again brought himself 
prominently to notico by his cool and gallant bearing. ‘In tho 
capture of the heights at Sang-i-Nawishta, Major Cook again 
distinguished himsolf; and in tho attack on the Takht-i-Shah 
- Peak, on tho 12th Decomber, ho ended a noble carcer in & manner 
worthy ovon of his groat namo for bravery. By Major Cook’s 
death Hor Majesty has lost tho services of an officer who would, 
had ho boon spared, havo rigon to tho highest honours of his 
profession, and Six V. Roborts fecls suro the wholo Cabul Field 
Foreo will share in tho pain his loss hag occasioned him.” 


29nd December. 


Wo havo beon loft almost undisturbod to-day, and it has beon hard 
to boliovyo wo aro really in a stato of sioge. Scarcely a shot was 
fired at tho walls until tho ovoning ; but our spics bring in news 

‘at Mahomed Jan is reserving his strongth for an attack, which 
sh"l be final. He has heard, no doubt, of Genoral Gough’s 
approach, and is wise onough to know that his opportunity is fast 
slipping away. Tho advanco-guard of our reinforcements is now 
at Luttabund; and the fact of the 12th Bongal Cavalry going 
out from Sherpur last night must have shown him that we are 
once more oqual to sending troops down our old line of communi- 
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cation. Tho 12th Bengal Cavalry had a fearful journey oulwards. 
On passing Kila Mahomed Sharif, on their way to tho Cabul 
bridge, they wore fired upon by a picquet, and, the alarm being 
givon, the enemy turned outand blocked the way. The cavalry 
turned off from the road, and struck the river lower down. Tho 
water was nob vory deep, but the banks were steep and slippery, 
and men and horses fell backwards as they tried 10 climb up the 
further bank. It cost two hours to ford the river, the last squad- 
von having to dismount in tho stream, crawl up the bank, and drag 
their horses after thom. Tho sowars were wet through, and two 
or three horses were drowned. Once over, the road to Butkhak 
was taken, and from every village on the road turned out a few 
men, who fired upon the horsemen. They, perhaps, mistook them 
for another convoy of yaboos. The dismounted men had to be 
left to return to Sherpur, under cover of the darkness. Upon 
nearing Butkhak, a patrol was sent out; and as it was then near 
daybreak, they could see men moving about the village. The 
place was occupied by several hundred Afghans, who opened fire 
upon the cavalry. The latter could not stay to fight; and Major 
Green, in command, knowing how impossible it was to return to 
cantonments, regolved to push on to Luttabund. One sowar was 
shot dead and three others wounded ; and the enemy followed so 
closely that a squadron was dismounted and ordered io skirmish 
out with their carbines. This gave time for all stragglers to be 
gol togothor again, and in a short timo the skirmishors were 
recalled and tho wholo regiment trotted off to Luttabund. 
Twelve men wore missing, but ten havo sinco reported them- 
selves at Shorpur. They disguised themselves by altcring their 
uniform, and then hid away in nullahs until evening, when thoy 
evopt out and made a wide détous to the north until they reached 
the open plain between the Wazirabad Lake and tho Bemaru 
Hills. Their horses and accouirements were lost. Tho enemy 
have occupied the villago of Khoja Du'wosh, about three miles to 
the east of Sherpur, and are reported to bo collecting in force in 
the forts between Bemaru and this village. They aro probably 
Kohistanis, who have iaken the precaution of securing their line 
of retreat in caso of defeat. 

Sunjub, a trustworthy retainer of Ibrahim Khan, a ressaldar 
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of native cavalry in our sorvico, has como in from Cabul and 
roported that Mahomed Jan and tho other chiofs have at last mado 
up thoir minds to assault Shorpur, Tho fighting mon in Cabul 
have been told off to various soctions of attack, and tho signal for 
tho assault is to bo tho kindling of a boacon firo of damp gun- 
powder, oil, &c., on tho Asmai hill. Forty-five scaling-ladders 
havo been given to 2,000 mon stationed in tho King’s Gardon, and 
Kila Mahomed Sharif, and a demonstration, with thoso is to bo 
mado against the southorn wall near its westorn ond. This is to 
bo a false attack. The roal assault is to bo delivered upon tho 
Bemaru village and tho castern trenches; but in case of this 
assault succeeding, an attempt, in earnest, is to be made to scale 
the wall near the 72nd Gateway. We havo made our dispositions 
accordingly, and ithe Reserve will assemble below the Bemaru 
gorge, at four o’clock to-morrow morning. The Asmai hill will 
be watchod by many oyes, and when the beacon light is seen we 
shall all bo ready at our posts. A message has becn sent to 
General Charles Gough, ordering him 1o march to Sherpur to- 
morrow instead of halting at Butkhak. 


287d December. 


After cight days’ investment Mahomed Jan has at last mado his 
attack upon Sherpur, and has been beaten off with ridiculous 
case, though noarly 20,000 men must havo been sont 10 Lako part 
in tho assault. Our casualtios have beon vory small, and but for 
an unfortunate accident, by which two ongincor officors wore killed 
by tho promatuzo oxplosion of a mine, tho day has beon ono of 
perfect success. Tho tribal combination may be looked upon as 
broken up, for Kohistanis, Logaris, and Wardaks are reported on 
their way, in haste, homewards, and our reinforeemonts are 
,encampod within five miles of Sherpur. Tho nows brought in last 
hovening turned out correct 10 the lottor. From four o'clock this 
orning nearly all cyes were turned upon tho Asmai Peak, and 
ven before the signal light appeared, sharp firing was hoard noar 
he King’s Garden and tho Fort of Mahomed Sharif, Our sentries 
von the walls in that direction had beon strengthenod, but they did 
ot answer the fire, as it was desirable to got the cnemy woll 
mvithin range by encouraging them in the beliof that we wero not 
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on the alert. Our men foll silently into their places; two moun- 
tain guns had been placed below the block-house on the eastern 
ond of the Bomaru Heights, the reserves wero standing to their 
arms, and the officers in charge of tho sections of defence were 
nll at their posts. At half-past five thero was seen on the Asmai 
Height a little flash of fire, which in a moment grew to a bright 
glare, and streamed up inte the air until it must have been seen by 
all tho country round, For a few moments it burned brightly, as 
if fed with oil or inflammable matter, and then died away. As it 
flashed out, a continuous fire was opened bolow the bastions on 
oither side of the 72nd Gateway, the flashes from the rifles and 
matchlocks showing that a large body of men had crept up within 
200 yards. The bullots whistled harmlessly over the walls and 
barracks, our mon still ,emaining quiet; as, in the somi-darkness 
and with the mist still hanging over the fields, nothing could be 
seen distinctly 100 yards away. Wo were waiting for the develop- 
ment of the veal attack, and shortly before six o’clock it camo. 
From beyond Bemaru and the eastern trenches and walls came a 
roar of voices so loud and menacing that it seemed as if an army 
50,000 strong were charging down upon our thin line of men. 
Led by their ghazis, the main body of Afghans hidden in tho 
villages and orchards on the eastorn side of Sherpur, had rushed 
-Out in one dense mob and filled the air with their cry of “ Allah-il- 
Allah!” Tho roar surgod forward as their line adyanced, but it 
was answered by such a roll of musketry that it was drowned for 
an instant, and then morged into the general din, which told us 
that our men with Martinis and Sniders wero holding their own 
against the attacking force. For ten minutes tho roar was 
continuous, and thon the musketry fire dwindled down to 
occasional volleys and scattered shots from the south-castern 
bastion 10 the Bemaru Heights, where the mountain guns wero wailt- 
ing for daylight before opening firo. The eastern defences woro in 
charge of Brigadier-General Hugh Gough at the eastern end of 
the heights, and Colonel Jenkins of the Guides from the trenches 
on.the slopes of the hill to the corner bastion facing Siah Sung. 
The troops defending the position were the Guides’ Infantry in tho 
trenches about Bemaru, 100 men of the 28th P.I. in the native 
hospital, and 67th Foot. The latter were reinforced by two 
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companies of the 92nd Wighlandors from tho Reserve. When 
the attack was mado, it was still sé dark and misty that little could 
bo seen in front of tho tronchas, and tho orders were to resorvo 
fire until tho advancing masses of Afghans could bo cloarly made 
out. Then tho men of the 28th wero the first:4o opon fire, and thoy 
fired volley aftor volloy ab such long” rangos that thoy offectnally 
scared away evon the ghazis from their neighbourhood. That tho 
firo was not othorwise effoctivo was proved by only one dead body 
being found afterwards in front of their lines. General Tugh 
Gough from the ‘hillside, hearing such a tremondous fusillado 
below, fired star-shells, which burst in the air, and showed the 
atlacking force in the fields and orchards nealy 1,000 yards away. 
The Afghans opened fire in turn, but their shooting was wild and 
ineffective, though the bullets dropped dangerously about canton- 
ments. The native hospital seemed the point towards which tho 
enemy worked, taking it perhaps as a landmark to guide them ; 
but thoir right flank was directed towards Bemaru and the trenches 
on the slopes of the hill. The Guides joined in the fusillade, and 
the attack was broken while yet the advanced ghazis were 500 or 
600 yards away. Sniders at that distance told with precision, and 
to make headway against them was impossible. The bullets 
searched every yard of open ground, and made oven tho orchards 
almost untenable. To tho right of the sopoys of tho 28th were 
the 67th and the 92nd Highlanders, waiting with charactoristic 
discipline the order to fire. Through tho mist at last appeared a 
dengo mass of men waving swords and knives, shouting their war- 
| ery, and firing incessantly as thoy advanced. Tho ordor camo at 
last for our soldiers to open firo, and the Afghans were thon so 
close that the volloys told with murderous effect. Some of tho 
ghazis were shot within 80 yards of our riflos, so patiently was 
the attack awaited; while thirty bodies were counted aftorwards 
' well within 200 yards’ range. The attack collapsed as suddenly ag it 
had begun, the Afghans saw what execution men in trenches and 
‘behind parapets can do with bieech-loadors in their hands, and 
jthey took cover behind walls and trees, from whenco they expondod 
thousands of cartridges, doing us but little damago. Our ammu- 
nition was too precious to be needlessly wasted, and only whon 
clusters of men gol within range were volleys fired to scatter them. 
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As day broke the two mountain guns, with an 18-pounder and two 
of F-A Battery in the corncr ‘bastion, shelled the villages and 
orchards, and it was bolieved that the ghazis wero tod disheartened 
to try a second assault. About cleven o’clock, however, after fivo 
hours’ skirmishing, they succceded in getting a few thousand of 
their more dosperate followers together, and tried again to assault 
our lines, They were driven back more quickly than on the first 
occasion; and could, indeed, scarcely be said -to have advanced 
100 yards in their rude formation of aitack. Shortly after this 
they began to waver and to slacken their fire, and when their 
scouts reported, as no doubt was the case, that a new force was 
crossing the Logar river, they became a demoralized mob bent 
upon seeking safety at tho earliest opportunity. 

General Charles Gough had left Luttabund in tho early morn- 
ing, and upon arriving at Butkhak had been able to communicate 
by heliograph with General Roberts. Tho holiograph flashing 
away to the east in the Cabul plain must have warned Mahomed 
Jan of the near approach of our reinforcoments, and the clouds of 
dust rising between Butkhak and the Logar river showed him that 
troops were moving onwards, nnd would perhaps take him in rear. 
In apy case the villages cast of Sherpur were, in two or three 
hows, nearly empty of men: the plain beyond was covered with 

Matos streaming towards Siah Sung and Cabul. The Kohistani 
section, to tho number of fully 5 ,000, went away to the north, 
homowards, taking their womon, whom they had brought down, 
to witness thoir izinmph, with thom. It was now our turn to 
attack instead of being attacked. Tho guns shelled the fields 
wherever partics of men were within rango ; two guns of F-A and 
an 18-pounder making grand practice at so close a range as 800 
yards; and the cavalry were sent out by way of the Bemaru gorge 
to cut up the fugitives. First of all went the 5th P.C. with four 
guns of G-8, R.A., which shelled the villages near Bemaru. By 
one o'clock tho enemy were completoly broken. The 5th P.C. wera 
fortunate to get among a detached body on the north side of tho 
lake. When their first charge was over, thirty Afghang were lying 
dead on the plain. The 9th Lancers joined them, and soon our 
horsemen were charging over the Siah Sung slopes. The main 
body of the enemy had got well away to the city, but all stragglers 
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were hunted down in tho nullahs in which thoy took shelter, and 
then despatched. ‘wo or threo lancors or sowars wore told off to 
each stragglor, and tho mon, dismounting, used their carbinos 
when the unlucky Afghan had been hommod in. Following in the 
wako of tho 9th Lancers and the 5th Punjab Cavalry camo tho 
Sappets with ovory ongincer officor in camp, their orders being to 
blow up and burn all the villages and forts lately occupied by the 
enomy. The cavalry had clearcd tho fields and open ground of 
all Afghans, but in the villages somo fanatics remained, and these, 
fastening themselves up securely in houses or towers were blown 
up by the mines laid by the engineers. Lieutenant Murdoch had 
a very narrow escape. Entering a fortified village he kicked open 
the door ,of a house, and was greeted with a volley from thice or 
four men inside. He was wounded in the neck, but not danger- 
ously, and as the Afghans refused to surrender, the blasting charge 
was laid near the house, and they were killed when the mine was 
fired. A sad accident occurred in another fort. Captain Dundas, 
- V.C., and Lioutenant Nugent, Royal Engineers, had constructed 
tliee mines which were to dostroy the walls and towers; and all 
being ready they went back to light the fuses. Tho Sappors wore 
drawn up outside under their European non-commissioned officor, 
and noticed that two of the mines exploded almost instantly. Their 
officers were still within tho walls, and when the dust and smoke 
cleared away, thoy were still missing. Scarch was made, and 
tho bodies of Captain Dundas and Lieutonant Nugent were found 
lying undor the débris. Both officors were dead. It is con- 
jectured that tho time-fuses, instead of burning slowly, flared up 
like a train of powder, and that the mines exploded a few seconds 
after tho fuses were lighted. ‘Wo have thus lost two good officers 
by an accidont which might havo beon preventod if the equipmont 
of the Sappers had not beon cut down by the parsimony of tha 
Governmont. So few fuses wero sont up from India when tho 
force advanced upon Cabul that the Engincors had to make othayg, 
and these wero of course defective. It was two of these which 
were being used when tho explosion occurred. Whilo the cavalry 
were covering the operations of the Sappors, several thousand men 
marched from the Bala Hissar and oponed fire upon the 9th 
Lancers and the 5th’ Punjab Cavalry on Siah Sung. Several men 
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were hit, and Captain Gambier, of tho 5th Punjab Cavalry, was 
wounded by a bullet passing through his thigh. Tho cavalry 
withdrow under ihe heavy fire directed against them, and for a few 
hours the Afghans remained on the heights with banners planted. 
They retired to the city at nightfall, and all the villages petwroes 
Sherpur and Cabul are now quite doserted. 

While the attack was being made on the castern defences, 
three or four thousand men had kept up an incessant fire at the 
southern wall, and such a rain of bullets fell about the Commis- 
sariat and 72nd Gates that many of our camp-followors-in canton- 
ments were wounded, Kila Mahomed Sharif and the King’s 
Garden were full of Afghans, and two 18-pounders and two 
mountain guns shelled them until late in the afternoon, while the 
marksmen behind the walls shot down such men as retreated 
across the open. Dead bodies were seen lying in the fields, 
and two or three scaling-ladders, so heavy that six men would 
have been needed to carry them, were scattered about on the 
ground less than 1,000 yards away. When the Afghans on 
the southern side saw our cavalry sweeping over Siah Sung, 
thoy began to retire hastily to the city, and as they crossed the 
road, 1,000 yards away from our bastions, they were fired at from 
the 72nd’ Gateway, and many wero secn to fall oven at that 
distance. The men who stoppod to carry off the dead behaved in 

“tho coolest way, ono Afghan returning again and again to drag off 
the bodies of his comrades. Hayrlier in the day four’ men were 
killed by a volloy at 600 yards, and two or three who escaped tried 
to face the bullcts which swept the ground abont their dead. 
Finding it was ceriain death to appear in the opeu, they crawled 
behind o wall, and with a long crooked stick dragged their dead 
away. Several of the best marksmen of Mahomed Jan, who had 
come duily io the same posts and fired persistently at the ram- 
parts, were shot to-day, our men having at last got the exact 
ranges, The waste of ammunition on the part of the enemy 
was enormous: they knew perhaps that it was their last chance, 
and they fired round after round all day long. 

From the ladders found in the fields there can be no doubt 
the feint on the southern side of Sherpur would have become a 
veal attack, if the eastern line of defences had been forced; but 
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the scaling-ladders were only high enough to reach half-way up 
the wall, and the assaulting party could never have gained the 
parapet. We should have been well satisficd if they had come 
on, as their punishment would have been fearfully severe, On 
the south-west and west no attack was made: a few hundred, 
men from Deh-i-Afghan occupied our vidette-hill towards the 
lake, and planted a white standard on the crost, but they never 
fired a shot, and a few shells in the evening warned them to 
retire, which they did about five o’clock. A few siandards were 
also placed in the fields to the west, but the ghazis with them hid 
themselves behind little swngars they had thrown up, and did not 
annoy us at all, The northern line of trenches along Bemaru 
Heights were never assailed, the steep hillside facing Kohistan being 
clear of cover; and though, once, it was expected that the gorge 
would be attacked, and guns were ordered up to the trenches 
there, the appearance of the 5th P.C. on the maidan below 
checked such of the enemy as were working round from the 
village north of Bemaru. In fact, after tho first unsuccessful 
attack, the enemy did not know what to do, and though their 
leaders on horseback galloped about and harangued them, they: 
could never be got together in a cohefive body. Several of the 
horsemen were shot, and we are hoping that Mir Butcha, the 
Kohistani Chief, is among the number. At any rate, a horseman 
who was most onergetic was struck by a volley, and immediatory 
he fell from his horse 200 or 300 mon rushed from a village near, 
placed him on a charpoy, and went straight away across the 
maidan over the Paen Minar Kotal, which is on the southern 
road to Kohistan. The man must have beon a chief of distinction 
to be thus guarded, for his escort never looked back upon Shorpur, 
but hurried their chiof away as fast as the bearors of tho charpoy 
could walk. 

* To-night we are resting on our arms, but all is quict in the 
fields about Sherpur, and we look upon the investment as at an 
end. The brigade under General Chales Gough is halted to- 
night on the Jellalabad Road at the Logar river, and is holding 
the bridge, which after all was never destroyed by Mahomed Jan. 
Our reinforcements will march in to-morrow, but it is scarcely 
hkely there will be any more fighting, as spies from the city report 
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that the tribesmen are in full retreat. Very glad, indeed, are we 
to be once moro free after nine days’ close confinement at Sherpur. 
As a soldier remarked on the walls when the Lieutenant-Genoral. 
was making his rounds :—‘‘ Well, I should think this is the first 
time in his life that General Roberts has been confined to 
barracks!” The confinement has harassed men and officers so 
much that we dread the reaction: the excitement is over now, 
and the exposure night after night in snow and slush must have 
broken down the health of many. The worst cases in hospital 
even now are men suffering from pneumonia: the wounded are 
doing well, though some of the wounds are very severe. Snow 
has begun to fall again, and winter has now set in thoroughly. 

The casualties to-day, including followers, are thirty-two in 
number. General Hugh Gough was knocked over by a Snider 
bullet, which must have been nearly spent. Jt cut-through his 
poshteen in the right breast, but was caught in the folds of a 
woollen vest, and fell at his fect as he shook himself together 
again. The returns for to-day are as follows :— 
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Of our followers ones was killed and six wounded. The total 
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easuallics during the siege and on the day of the final attack were 
eighteen killed and sixty-cight woundod (including soven followers 
killed and twenty-two wounded). 


CHAPTER XTX. 


The Re-Oceupation of Cabul—Signs of Mahomed Jan’s Occupation—Complete Dispersion 
of Mahomed Jan’s Army—General ills’ Retuin to the City—Christitas in Sherpur 
—Universal Character of the late Jehad—Necessity for reinforcing the Army of 
Occupation—General Bakor’s Expedition to Baba Kuch Kar-—Examination of the 
Bala Hissar-—Demolition of Forts and Villages about Sherpur—Cabul Revisited— 
A New Military Road—The Destruction of Shops by Mahomed Jan’s Foree—Despon- 
dency of the Hindus and Kizilbashes—State of the Char Chowk Bazaar—A Picture 
of Desolation—The Kotwali—Wali Mahomed’s Losses—Ill-treatment of Women. 


24th December. 


Our expectations have been fully realized; the enemy which held 
us in check since December 14th has disappoared, and our troops 
are once more in Cabul, which shows terriblo marks of Mahomed 
Jan’s occupation. Every house belonging to sirdars Inown to 
favour the British has been looted, and in tho bazaars all tho 
shops are gutled except those of the Mahomedans. Doors and 
windows broken in, walls knockod down, all woodwork dostroyed, 
floors dug up, and property carried off: those are the signs: 
of the Roign of Terror latcly instiiuled among tho TKizil- 
bashes and Hindus. The search for troasuve was carried out in 
a systomatic way, and the loot now in possession of Kohistanis, 
Ghilzais, and other tribesmen must be worth many lakhs. Two 
lakhs of treasure belonging to Hashim Khan alone, aro said to 
have been seized, while the Hindus complain of being utterly 
ruined. We shall have to inquire further into this whon things 
are once more firmly settled, but at prosent we havo enough to do 
in pursuing the enemy, and arresting such local Afghans as joined 
their ranks. These men now hide their arms, and appear in all 
the beautiful simplicity of peaceful citizens, bul the subterfuge is 
too easily detected for them to escape punishmoni. We were 
not sure carly this morning that Mahomed Jan’s host had 
8 2 
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vanishod, although, as the night had passed quietly, there was 
evory reason to bolieve the sioge was at an ond. Our first movo- 
ment was to occupy Kila Mahomed Sharif, and Colonel Brownlow 
sent out a party of the 72nd Highlanders to the fort at dawn. 
They found it quite deserted, and the other forts and villages near 
were also without occupants. Two or three wounded men were 
lying within the walls, and the bodies of some thirly Afghans 
were scattered about near the loop-holes, or in the open where our 
bullets had stvuck them down. This was on the southern face, 
near the 72nd and Commissariat gateways, so that the false attack 
in this direction must have cost the enemy many lives. Afghans 
do not, a8 a rule, leave their dead behind, and doubtless there 
were carried away double the number found. Scaling-ladders 
covered with blood were lying in the fields and forts, and heaps of 
powder and some hundreds:of ball-cartridges were discovered. 
Unlimited ammunition must have been served out to each man, and 
as an examination shows that all the powder and caps in the Bala 
Hissar have been carried off, or destroyed, it is clear that every 
tribesman filled his pouch with an ample supply before making 
the attack. Those who have got safely away will have powder 
‘enough toast them for two or three years, as many tons were left 
if the magazine. But for their losses, which are calculated 
£000 or 8,000 killed and wounded since December 10th, the 
y of Mahomed’ Jan may consider their sojourn in Cabul 
during the Mohurrum a grand success, temporary though it was. 
They blockaded the British army, caused it a loss of between 300 
and 400, and proclaimed a new Amir, whom thoy have still with 
them. Young Musa Jan has been carried off by Mushk-i-Alam, 
who may, if he chooses, establish the new sovereign at Ghazni, 
and invite all Afghanistan to rally about him. The old moollah is 
reported to have fled with the lad last night, while Mahomed Jan 
remained in Cabul until eight o’clock this morning. He then saw 
that his army had deserted him, and he followed the example of 
Mushk-i-Alam, and took to the hills. Strong parties of cavalry 
have been out all day in the Chardeh Valley and round by 
Charasia, but beyond a few men on the snow-covered hills no one 
was met with. It was difficult work pyrsuing, as snow was falling 
steadily. The 80,000 men have dissolved, and, with their loot, 
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are taking mountain roads, where thoy are safo from pursuit. The 
villages contain many men who fought against us, and hereafter 
we shall visit them with our flying column. On the 11th, 12th, 
and 18th overy fortified enclosure our men passed was barred 
against them, and the occupants fired at stragglers and turned out 
to harass rear-guards, The Mahomedan population of Cabul 
joincd Mahomed Jan almost to a man, thinking the British rule 
was af an ond, and now theso citizens, whose homes we spared 
when we camo among them in the flush of success, are hurrying 
away in anticipation of the reprisals we shall inflict. The time 
has gone by for weak sontimontality: military law alone should 
now guide Sir F. Roberts in his dealings with the people, for it 
has beon proved beyond question that to act humanely is merely 
to encourage the Afghans in their belief that we are unequal to 
controlling them. Instead of leaving an indelible mark upon 
Cabul, we have enriched it by our purchases of winter supplies, 
and have poured lakhs of rupees into the purses of the very men 
who had nothing to expect but the fate of a conquered race. 

The Hindus and Kizilbashes who relied upon us for protection 
may well revile us, since we have left them to their fate; while the 
Mahomedans who have looted their homes, insulted their women, 
and terrorized over them for ten days, are now laughing at our 
inability to follow thom to their distant villages. The unlucky 
Hazaras, who have worked so woll for us, wore hunted down, beaten, 
and reviled whorever they showod thoir faces in the streets; and 
were told joeringly to call for help upon the British locked up 
in Sherpur. Our humiliation is so great that to risk a repotition 
of it would bo ruinous. Wo must show that the investment of 
Sherpur can nover again occur, and to do this 10,000 troops must 
hold Cabul, and our line of communication with India be so per- 
manently established that even 100,000 tribesmen cannot break it. 
An immediate declaration of policy should be made: to wait 
quietly for ‘‘evenis to develop” may be disastrous. We must 
create ovonis; not allow others to turn the current of them in 
whichever direction they please. If we are to hold Cabul—and this 
is now ton times more imperious even than it was before, for to 
retire would be to acknowledge that we have failed in our oceu- 
pation, and dare not risk another reverse—we must hold it by our 
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bayoncta and not by our rupoos. 1Talf-moasuros will only imperil 
our xafoly: to pul trust in Afghan cunning and be guided by 
Afghan ingincority is only to risk tho livos of our soldiors. Those 
soldiors have dono all that soldiors can do, and thoy may well look 
to thoir commanders to mako suecess onco obtained sure and stable. 
Wo lost less than 100 men in capturing Cabul; we have lost 
noarly four timoy that numbor in fiftoen days’ fighting after we 
had oceupiod tho placo for two months. There must be no longer 
asiato of falso security; for it is not improbable that the jehad 
will bo vovived before the wintor is over, and tho moollahs may 
again influonco tho religious fanaticism of the poople against us. 

To-day General Hills, our Governor of the City, once more 
visited the kotwali, guarded by the 5th P.I.; while the sepoys were 

, busy all day in scarching tho Mahomedan quarter, and in arresting 
such citizons as they could find remaining. One hundred Punjabees 
garrison tho holwali for tho night, and the Kizilbashes and 
ILindus aro onco more plucking wp courage. The Bala Hissar has 
beon oxamined, and not an Afghan found in it, and in two or three 
days the 9th Foot, and the 2nd and 4th Ghoorkas, which arrived 
at Shorpur this morning with General Charles Gough, will be 
quartered inthe fortress. Butkhak is also to be re-garrisoned with 
100 of the 9th and the whole of the 12th B.C., and in a short 
dimo wo shall bo once moro holding a strong line of communication 
with Poshawur. Our inost wgent wantis ammunition. The rein- 
forcomonts hava only brought about 200 rounds per man, and our 

"own supply cannot bo much moro than 250 rounds, taking the 
rogimonis ail through. 

Among ow: political prisoners now is Yakub Khan’s mother, 
who was chivily instrumental in raising the jehad. She will be 
vlosely watchod for the futuro, and ag she is a woman of great 
rosourco, i may be advisable to doport hor to India. The camp 
“has also vocoived with duc hospitality forty or fifty ladies, the wives 
and othor relatives of sirdars among us, a8 guests. 


7th December. 


Aftoy all tho oxciloment of our ten days’ siege, it is a great roliof — 
now to pass boyond the walls of Shorpur, ovon though the roads 
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and fields about are ankle-deep in mud and half-melied snow. - 
Not a shot now disturbs our peaceful quiet, and the only unusual 
sound is the dull roport of a mine exploding where our engineers 
aro busy demolishing foris and walls which only four days ago 
sheltered our enomy. Our Christmas ‘thas beon of the sober, 
thoughtful kind. We havo so lately boon released from tho painful 
constraint of constant vigilance and hard fighting, that our spizits 
could not rise vory high in tho scale of festivity ; and our losses 
have so sobered us, that it would seom almost sacrilegious to 
“feast and make merry ” with the death of so many comrades still 
fresh in our memory and with the hospitals full of wounded men, 
sufferers in tho actions fought since the 10th. Besides, everyone 
is worn out with watching, and it will be somo time before officers 
and men can once more take life plucidly, and enjoy heartily such 
little pleasures as are forthcoming. Christmas day was one of 
rest for all of us, for our cavalry reconnaissances had shown that 
the enemy had dispersed far out of our reach; and as the snow 
lay six inches deep on the ground, there was little chance of our 
troopors overtaking even such small bands as might have followed 
the main roads to Logar, Ghazni, or Kohistan. On the 24th the 
horses had to be led back by the troopers from Charasia, the snow 
having ‘balled’ their feet and mado riding dangerous, and thore 
was nothing to be gained by sending them out again on a similar 
errand. We were not all convinced that nono of Mahomed Jan’s 
followers were lurking about, and strong guards wore still helth, 
ready at night, to repel any sudden attack, But tho procaution 
might have been nogloctod; for nover before has an “army” 
80,000 strong moltod so rapidly away. Tho tribésmen must have 
travelled quickly during the night of ihe 23rd after we had beaten 
them from our walls, and now the country about for miles seems 
deserted of ils inhabitants. Such villages as are passed have their 
doors barred and bolted, and not even a ghazi turns out to throw 
away his life. The snow-covored hills, which now shut usin on all 
sides, stand out in pure whiteness, and make no sign. They 
have seen the scattered thousands who held high revel in Cabul 
pass away in hot haste; but the snow has blotted out their foot- 
prints, and the trail is lost. By-and-by we shall take it up anew, and 
search out our enemy in his secluded villages and forts, for a force 
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is oven now toiling over the snow in Kohistan, and will in a few 
days be at Mir Butcha’s gates. Logar also may seo another 
column marching upon its villages, but more distant Wardak and 
Ghazni are probably safo until the spring; that is, if Mahomed 
Jan and his powerful filend, the moollah, Mushk-i-Alam, do not 
keep thoir promise of returning io Cabul at the festival of Nauroz, 
March 21st. Thoy have had such an unexpected success, and 
have secured such valuable loot, that, in spite of their losses, they 
may be tempted again to repeat the experiment of coming boldly 
to meet our army, instead of waiting in their homes for an attack. 
The fuller we examine into the jehad, the more clear it becomes 

that the late combination more nearly approached a general move- — 
ment among all sections than any that has yet been attempted. 
In the short period during which it oxisted, nearly every available 
fighting man in North-Eastern Afghanistan flocked to the banners 
consecrated by Mushk-i-Alam; and if the success of tho jehad 
had been a little longer-lived—say, by the interception of our re- 
inforcemonts—there would have been streams of men setting in 
for Cabul from Turkistan, Badakshan, and the Shutargardan 
districl, which would have made Mahomed Jan the leader of that 
“lakh of men” of which he boasted. Every chief of importance 
among the wide- “spread Ghilzais and the more compact Kohistanis 
and, ‘Safe was up in arms, and the fighting at Jugdulluck showed 
that Asmatullah Khan and his Lughmanis were at one with their 
friends besieging Shorpur. Tvon Padshah Khan, whose virtues 
short-sighted politicians have extollod, brought a contingent to 
Cabul, and fought against us with desperate hatred, although he 
had greatly smoothed our path during the first march from Ali 
Khel. With Mahomed Jan wore also Mir Butcha and several 
other Kohistani chiefs-—-Usman Khan, the Safi leader of Tagao ; 
Gholam Hyder Khan (Logari), and Aslam Khan, Colonel of 
Artillery, both of whom fought at Charasin; and several minor 
Ghilzai leaders, who had each brought their following of 500 or 
1,000 men. The countenance Mahomed Jan and Mushk-i-Alam 
reccived from Yakub Khan’s mother and wife, gave them a status 
which they did not fail 10 use to tho best of their advantage ; and 
while, perhaps, half their followers were freebooters, intent upon 
looting Hindus and Kizilbashes, they’ made it appear in their 
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attempt to negotiate with Sir Fredorick Roberts that they were 
the patriotic leadors of » movement, which had for its object not 
so much the cjectmont of the Brilish army, as the rovival of the 
Amirship. Singularly enough, the removal of Yakub Khan was 
made a pretext for thoir occupation of Calul, and this in the face 
of their callousness as to his fate when he was a prisoner in our 
camp. Yakub’s mothor, working through Mushk-i-Alam and his 
moollahs, turncd the full tide of roligious enthusiasm aroused by 
the jehad into channels which should serve to place cither her 
exiled son or her grandson on the throno, and the proclamation of 
Musa Jan as Amir was a bold stop, which may yot give us much 
trouble to nullify. Musa Jan is in the hands of Mushk-i-Alam, 
who may renew his jehad. By setting up the child in state at 
Ghazni, and formulating decrees and proclamations in his name, 
he may give the people a pretext for denying the oxistence of 
British authority further than the fow acros commanded by our 
guns about Cabul; and taking religion again as o rallying cry, he 
may by Nauroz be ready with anothor 80,000 men to try con- 
clusions with us again. The late army which besieged us does not 
exist, save in scattered units. The feeling which drew it jogother 
is still alive; for fanaticism only slumbors in this country, and has, 
sometimes so rapid an awakening, that it must boconstantly watched, 
Tho ten days’ success of Mahomed Jan will be quoted as proving 
that, undor moro favourable conditions, it might be extended ins 
definitely; and unless, by our proparations, wo show that the\ 
conditions in futuro, instead of boing more fuyvourablo, become 
steadily less and loss attractive to mon who may be called upon 
to join a new jehad, tho British army of occupation may be again 
isolated. It is to be hoped that no false measure of cconomy will 
prevent the strength of the foree horo being so raised that from 
8,000 to 4,000 men will akvays be available for outside work, 
after Sherpur or whatever lines wo may occupy have been strongly 
garrisoned. Our reinforeemonts number only 1,400 men, and 
Luttabund is still left without a garrison; while 100 of the 9th 
Foot and the whole of the 12th Bengal Cavalry have been sent to 
Butkhak to hold that post. We may scem strong enough now 
when we have not an gnemy within twenty miles; but so we 
seemed equally safo threo weeks ago, when we disbelieved in the 
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possibility of 80,000 Afghans over collocting togother. If our 
experience is to go for nothing, wo shall revert to ihe old order of 
things, perhaps allowing the othor division to garrison Luttabund 
and Sei Baba; but if we are to convince the late loaders of the 
jehad that a second can only be a ridiculous failure, we shall 
have the whole of Gonerals Charlos Gough and Arbuthnot’s 
brigades west of Jugdulluck.* There may arise somo difficulty in 
regard io winter supplics; but if tho policy, now begun, of re. 
quisitioning the villages belonging io hostile chiefs be carried out 
to its full extent, our reinforcements can live comfortably. Be- 
sides, the Khyber transport should at once be so remodelled, that 
it will not be frittered away for want of due supervision, and then, 
surely, supplies can be sent from Peshawur as far as Jugdulluck, 
Luttabund, or even Cabulitself. If we have to face the possibility 
of a second siege of Sherpur, and of another blow at our prestige 
by tribes of Asiatics, we may as well face it with our eyes open 
and our powder dry. This same question of powder may in- 
volve us in difficulties yet, for we want ammunition badly; and if 
it has to be brought up from Peshawur, it will take three weeks 
to reach here. As we are sending flying columns out again, the 
troops comprising which may get rid of 100 rounds per man in a 
few day8, tho prospect does not seem so bright of our 250 rounds 
each’ lasting very long. If Mahomed Jan had persistently at- 
tacked our force in the manner he at last did on December 28rd, 
wo should now be left with about sovonty rounds in each man’s 
pouch, Fortunately for us, Mahomed Jan is not a military genius. 

I havo spoken of the flying columns we are sending out. The 
fivst of those left Sherpur this morning, bound for Baba Kuch Kar, 
where tho villages belonging to Mir Butcha are said to lie. This 
is about twonty-four miles away on the Charikar Road, through 
the heart of the Koh-Daman, and it is not improbable that our 
force may meet with opposition. This is the first time we have 
interfered with the Kohistanis since 1841, and they have a belief 
in their own powers among their native hills, which may cause 
them to fight bravely in defence of their villages. They have an 
unlimited supply of ammunition taken from the Bala Hissar, 
and this to tmbesmen is half tho baltle. The country is quite 


* The plan here suggested was alterwards cairicd out, 
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unknown io us, and, with tho snow lying thick on the hills, our 
men are sure to suffer great hardships. Gonoral Baker's column 
is made up as follows :— 


Hazara Mountain Battory (four guns) ; 
Guides’ Cavalry (200 sabres) ; 

67th Foot (500 men) ; 

Guides’ Infantry (400) ; 

Qnd Ghoorkas (400) ; 

5th Punjabees (400) ; 

Sappers and Miners (1} company). 


The 2nd Ghoorkas were too weak to muster 400 bayonets for ser- 
vico, so the 4th Ghoorkas wore called upon to make up the num- 
ber. The Sappers take with them materials for demolishing forts 
and villages; and it is intended to loot the place thoroughly, so 
15 per cent. of the transport animals in Sherpur accompany the 
column in addition to its own complement of mules and yaboos. 
200 rounds of ammunition per man and five days’ rations are 
carried for the men, Two survey officers accompany the column, 
and three parties of signallers under Captain Straton. The sig- 
nalling branch of the service has come, deservedly, to~pe looked 
upon as playing 2 most important part in every operatio 
token. ‘Tho column is strong enough both to punish Mir B 
and to collect supplies; but thero is a sirong opinion in camp titgt 
bofore any reprisals were bogun, our communications with Jug 
dulluck should havo been secured. Wo have had no nows from 
Jugdulluck since the 20th, and we are in doubt as to the safety of 
our despatches. The nows of Mahomed Jan’s flight should cause 
the local Ghilzais to settle down peacefully again; and as more 
troops move up from Gundamak ond Jellalabad, the line will 
doubtless be ro-opened in ton days. When General Baker returns 
from Kohistan, another column is to be sent io the Logar Valley, 
and moro supplies collected ; this time, perhaps, without the ex- 
penditure of two or threo lakhs of rupees. 

A report has been sproad that the Bala Hissar has been 
mined, and for the present no garrison will be placed within its 
walls. The Engineers are busy examining the fortress, and when 
they have decided as to its safety, General Charles Gough’s 
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brigade will be moved into it for the wintor. Gangs of Hazara 
coolies are employed demolishing the walls of villages and forts 
about Sherpur, and also in clearing away dolachod walls in the 
fiolds, the remains of old fortified enclosures. Ono of the guns 
given by us to Wali Mahomed, when it was oxpected he would go . 
to Turkistan as Governor, has been brought in; but the two guns 
of Swinley’s Battery, lost on the 14th, are still missing. 


29th December. 


I have visited the city of Cabul, which is now again in our 
hands, and have seen the havoc made in its bazaars by the army 
of Mohamed Jan and the fanatical followers of Mushk-i-Alam. The 
city is considered safe again for visitors, though officers visiting 
it have to go in pairs, and carry arms. This is a precaution 
against any stray ghazis who may still be in hiding within its 
walls. My guard was simply four Sikhs, and with this small 
escort I was able to examine the placo thoroughly, without molesta- 
tion. The Mussulmap’ population still remaining is in a whole- 
some state of fear,,tnd as our search-parties go from house to 
house sochiup et who played us false, there is a tendency 
among the citizens to draw off to obscure nooks and corners. 
Passing out by the head-quarters’ gate in the western wall, I 
followed the muddy footpath across the fields to Deh-i-Afghan, 
the walls and ditches about which yet show signs of the late 
fighting, in the presence of cartvidge-cases thrown away aftor 
being fired by tho Afghans. In the gardens about the suburb, 
the troes are cut and “blazed” whoro our shells exploded, but 
the damage is really very slight. We had not sufficient ammuni- 
tion to waste shells on these enclosures, and two or three doses of 
shrapnel or common shell were generally enough to silence the 
fire of the enemy in any given orchard. Climbing up the path to 
Deh-i-Afghan, which stands on a low rounded hill at the foot of 
the Asmai Heights, and on the left bank of the Cabul river, T 
came across a few disconsolate-looking Hindus and Kizilbashes 
on their way to Sherpur, to relate their wocs and file their bill of 
damages against “the great British Government,’’ which had 
promised to protect them. Besides these unlucky men were 
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sirings of Hazara coolics, staggoring under their hoavy loads of 
wood or bhoosa, and to all-seoming as happy as ever in their rags 
and wretchedness. All the doors and windows of the houses were 
barred and locked, and but few Mussulman facos could be seen. 
Here and there woro knots of men discussing, with subdued looks, 
the late evonts. The gossipers were profuse in salaams, but 
moved off as our little party passed onwards. Deh-i-Afghan 
was shellod, on the 14th, by six guns for about an hour, and 
during the siege an 8-inch howitzer occasionally pitched a shell 
into the crowds which always gathered within and about it, IT 
therefore expected to see some great damage done to the houses, 
But beyond a hole in a wall or roof, or the branches of treos cut 
off in the courtyards, there was nothing to show that our shells 
had fallen within its walls. Most of the houses are so strongly 
made, the walls being four or five feot thick at the base, and 
firmly built up of stone and mud cement, that io breach them 
would require a 40-pounder, and we have no guns here of this 
calibre. The streets of Deh-i-Afghan were go deserted that it was 
quite a relief to leave them behind, especially as the whole place 
seemed to smell of the shambles—due, perhaps, to the bodies of 
men killed in action being buried in shallow graves. At the foot 
of the Asmai Heights, where the road turns off to the Cabul gorge, 
a company of the 8rd Sikhs was halted, while Captain Nicholson, 
R.E., was deciding the direction a new military road should taka 
from Sherpur to Dehmazung. General Hills, Governor of the 
City, with a numbor of “ friendly’’ Cabulis, explained to them 
what houses wore to be pulled down, and in a fow days wo shall 
have some 500 or 600 men busy in demolishing tho place. As 
yot we have not destroyed a house in Cabul, and our merciful 
policy has only encouraged its turbulent ruffians to turn and 
harass us at the first opportunity. Military considerations alone 
should be now allowed to prevail, and any course decided upon 
as contribuling to the safety of Sherpur should be carricd out 
unswervingly. We have scon how great was the protection 
afforded by Deh-i-Afghan io the enemy, as enabling them to 
collect beneath its walls in perfect socurity, in occupying or in 
retiring from the Agmai hill, and this protection should now be 
swept away, even if every wall and house between the foot of the 
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hill and tho Cabul river has to bo pulled down. General Macpher- 
son’s reliromont from above the Bala Hissar on the ovening of the 
14th had to be made by way of Deh-i-Afghan, and his troops were 
under fire the whole time in getting from the Cabul gorge to the 
fields beyond, whore our troops from Sherpur were waiting to 
cover their rolirement. Our anxiety, so long as a man remained 
within the shadow of Deh-i-Afghan, was at the time vory great. 
From Deh-i-Afghan across a bridge which spans the Cabul 
river, and thence by a winding path among high walls and sombre- 
looking dwollings, to the Chandaul quarter, is only a few minutes’ 
walk. The melting snow had made the narrow, ill-paved streets 
almost impassable in places, and we had to splash through mud 
and slush to make any progress at all. As this end of the city 
was entered, there were a few more signs of life, and one or two 
shops were open, but few wares wete displayed. All these shops 
belonged to Mahomedans ; they had escapod looting, and their 
happy owners were now placidly returning to their every-day life, 
though, perchance, durimg the Moburrum they ruffled it with the 
best, and swaggered about, threatening death to all Kafirs. 
They know our weakness for sparing o fallen foe, and they trade 
upon it spool. They will take our rupees to-day, and be 
all subséiviency or sullen independence—not so much the latter now 
_ A wil eut our throats and hack our bodies to pieces to-morrow 
ont of the beautiful programme drawn up by a far-secing Provi- 
dence. Passing by these few shops tonanted by Mahomedans, I 
soon camo to those owned by Hindus, and here the wreck was 
great. Liko all Eastern bazaars, thoso of Cabul consist of rows 
of little stalls raised threo or four feet above the street lovel. The 
rear and sido walls are built of mud and sun-dried bricks, while the 
front is all open, except where the rude wooden shutters are put 
up at nightfall, and the little door securely padlocked. But few 
of the shopkeepors live ‘‘on the premises ;” they have houses in 
the back-strcets, where their wives and families are secluded; so 
that, when the day’s work or trading is over, the bazaars are 
deserted, excopt by wanderers or strangers in search of their 
night’s resting-place. Those little stalls have been gutted; 
nothing is left oxcept the bare walls. TEvery scrap of woodwork 
has beon carried away, and the floors have been dug up in search 
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of hiddon treasure. Tho walls in soveral places are broken 
down, and their ruins lie across the street; while in one or two 
instances tho very polos of tho roofs have beon purloincd, and the 
snow aud mist have wantoned through tho nice snug comers 
whero Bokhaya silks, Manchoster cottons, or Sheffield cutlory 
lay storod away. A doscription of ono stall will serve for all. 
Scareoly a Hindu shop has been left, untouched, and Dofile- 
ment has followed upon Devastation, until the twin-sisters 
have mado the havoe complote. The wretched shopkeepers 
si, among the ruing in helpless misory, and are already 
debating whether if would not bo better to pack up their 
household goods and moye for Hindustan rather than wait for a 
second irruption of the hungry horde of tribesmen who are now 
hurrying away to their homes Jaden with the loot of Cabul. 
These Hindus make the most of their losses unquestionably, 
in tho hope of obtaining compensation from the British; yet 
there can be no doubt they have been robbed of a large amount of 
property. The Shore Bazaar is nearly all wrecked, and one 
part of the Char Chowk, the large covered-in bazaar of Cabul, has 
becn cleared out even to the nails in the walls. The practice 
of burying articles of valuc is so common among Cabulis, and 
indeed among Asiaties generally, that part of the strong masonry 
of which the main walls of the Char Chowk aro built up, has been 
broken down, and huge holes and gaps loft to show the carnostness 
of the search. Such shops as have been spared in the hoart 
of the city are still closed, for their owners do not care to 
display their goods too soon, as they have 1o boar the inquisi- 
torial questions of their less fortunate neighbours. A more 
wretched picture of desolation than Cabul presented as I rode 
through it cannot be imagined. All the life and turmoil had died 
out of it, and the only porsons who seemed to take advantage 
of the general stagnation were the women, many of whom were 
flitting aboutin their long white robes as if free from all restraint. 
The kotwali had been made the temporary head-quariers of 
Mahomed Jan, who had garrisoned it with a fow hundred reso- 
lute men, Their first act had béen to destroy and defile tho 
room where General Hills sat as Governor of the City; and they 
had done this vory completely, even the roof and floor being 
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torn up. Loop-holes had been knocked into the walls of every 
room, both above and below, as if in anticipation of a stand being 
made if it came to stroot-fighting. The kotwali is a high square 
building; an open courtyard, with two tiers of rooms round it, 
and a parapet above all whence the neighbouring roofs and 
streets can be commanded by musketry fire. It is so closely 
hommed in by buildings, howevor, that it would not bea good 
position to defend. The entrance is-from the middle of the 


Char Chowk Bazaar, and it is the centre round which all Cabul | 


circulates when any excitement arouses the people. When I 
visited it in my ramble through the city, I found 100 Sikhs and 
Ghoorkas garrisoning it, and ready to turn out at a moment’s 
notice if an alarm of “ghazis” wore raised. Speaking to 
a friendly Cabuli, he assured me that lakhs of property had 
beon looted; he himself had had five houses cleared out, while 
sirdars in our camp had beon treated in a similar way. Wali 
Mahomed especially had been a sufferer, and the ladies of his 
zenana had been subjected to great indignities. Believing that 
they had ornaments of value hidden upon their persons, they were 
stripped of every stitch of clothing, and turned out in all the 
shame of nakedness into the streets. Questioned as to the number 
of Mahémed Jan’s followers, tho Cabuli said there were fully 80,000 
mor, and this coincided with ostimates given by our spies and 
thers who have beon examined since. Padshah Khan, the man 
whom wo trusted so implicitly on our march from the Shutargar- 
dan, was among tho leaders, and brought o small contingent to 
awoll the army of fanatics, The systematic way in which the 
looting was carried on will appear from the statement that, when 
a man defended his house against a small band of marauders, 
they rolired for the time, and then returned, as a Hindu put it, 
10,000 strong.’ It was useless to offer opposition to such 
numbers, though I believo many of the Kizilbashes, by pro- 
fossing to be good Mahomedans, saved their property. There 
were not many ineffensive shopkeepers killed, eight or ten at 
the highest ostimate; but the fear and terror in which they lived 
hidden away in collars and‘ holes made their life during the 
Mohurrum scarcely worth the living. TI left Cabul, feeling that it 
was, indeed, a hapless city. The industrious classes, who had 
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been our friends and had rejoiced at our coming, had been despoiled 
under our eyos; while those who had cursed us in their hearts, 
and longed to drive us out, were once more cowed after a short 
triumph, and were calculating how many of their number would 
shortly grace the gallows. The Military Commission under tho 
presidency of Brigadier-General Massy has again beon ordered to 
assemble. This time, it is to be hoped a few men of importance 
may be executed—always provided that we can find them. The 
members of the Commission are General Massy, Major Morgan, 
(of the 9th Foot), and Major Stewart (of the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry). sa 

The remains of Captain Spens were found to-day by Dr. Duke, 
about ten yards from the spot where he was cut down. General 
Roberts, with a small force, visited Chardeh Valley to-day, to 
examine the ground where the cavalry and guns came to grief on 
the 11th. One mountain gun of Swinley’s Battery, lost on the 
14th, has been found. It was lying in a jheel (a shallow pool) a 
few miles up Chardeh Valloy, where it had boen abendonad hv tha 
enemy in their flight. 





CHAPTER XX. 


Phe Probabilities of the Rovival of the Jchad—Insincority of Native Ohiefs-—The Neod 
of furthor Reinforcements—The Difficulties of Warfaio in Afghanistan—Return of 
Genoral Baker from Baba Kuch Kar—Recovery of tho Bodies of Lieutonants 
Tlardie and Forbes—~Roviow of the Jehad—Tho Attitude of the Tribes on the Lino 
of Communications—Asmatullah Khan's Position—Failure to chock our Rein- 
forcemonis—The Importance of tho Luttabund Post—Attack upon Jugdulluok — 
Repulse of the Lughmanis—Depaitation of Daoud Shah to India—Military Exoou- 


tions. 
1st January, 1880. 
Tum New Year has come upon us so suddonly, that we have had 
no time to cast vain regrets upon worn-out months, which have 
witnessed the making of important pages of history, and given us 
a new starting-point in our relations with Afghanistan. A month 
ago we were dying of weary inactivity, but this feeling was swept 
away by the stirring events of the Mohurrum, and we have not 
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yot sunk back into our old stata of lassitude. Our losses have 
boen so heavy, that it behoves us to take precautions to prevent 1 
repetition of tho late investment ; and we are bestirring ourselves 
right heartily to: give the ghazi-log a reception worthy of their 
impetuous nature, if they keep their promise to return in March. 
Musa Jan, Yakub Khan’s son, is now with Mushk-i-Alam (that 
unsavoury moollah, whose title moans “ Scent of the Universe ’’) 
at Bad Mushk, twolve miles from Ghazni; and when the jehad is 
rovived, all true Afghans will be called wpon to rally round their 
rightful sovercign. The waverers will bo wrought upon by pro- 
miscs of endless loot; the fanatical by opportunities of future 
bliss after they have died as ghazis; and the mass of the tribes- 
men by an appeal to their warlike instincts which lead them to 
fight for the sake of bloodshed. It was a grave mistake which 
left Musa Jan, with the womon of Yakub Khan’s household, in 
Cabul ; for now a siatusis given to the leaders of the up-rising 
which they lacked befére. We hayo Wali Mahomed with us still ; 
and if we so far modify our policy as to make him Governor of 
Cabul and the districts sbout,—and all things are possible in the 
see-saw of politics,—we could make a counter-appeal, and declare 
Musa Jan‘to be merely a puppet in the hands of mischief-makers. 
Whether this, appeal would be disregarded, one cannot say; but 
if it were backed by a strong display of force, say 12,000 men 
holding Sherpur and every post down to Jellalabad well garrisoned, 
“it might havo some offect. No faith can be put in Afghan pro- 
misos: we have Icarned that, by the falling away of Padshah 
Khan, if we did not already know it from past experience; and 
our safety from consiant attack must lic in the completeness of 
our own proparations, rathor than in contracts made with sirdars, 
who will only serve us so long as fair weather lasts. Padshah 
Khan is said to have remained faithful at least until the 14th of: 
December. Whon he learned that the British had been obliged 
to withdraw within the walls of Sherpur, and had lost two 
mountain guns in the day’s fighting, he may have thought that 
a, disaster was impending, and so joined Mahomed Jan with ag 
many Ghilzais as he could collect together. He now affirms 
that he was more a spectator than an active participator in the 
sioge ; and that this was so evident to tho other chiefs that, after 
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assigning him a post in thé fore-front of the attack, they withdrew 
him from his command at the last moment, so great was their 
mistrust of his sincerily. 

The Khyber Force will relieve us of all garrison work at Lutta- 
bund, which sets free 800 men and two guns for duty hero; so 
that with the 1,400 mon General Charles Gough brought with 
him we shall be over 2,000 stronger. But our losses have been 
heavy, and there are now 800 men on the sick list, many of whom 
must be sent back to India. The present campaign cannot be 
brought to o successful conclusion without a much greater display 
of force than we have hithorto made; and I believe every effort is 
now being put forth to collect further supplies, so that, if neces- 
sary, 15,000 or 20,000 men could be fed during February and 
March preparatory to our resuming the offensive in the spring. 
The warning of Sir Henry Durand, in his criticism of the old 
war, must have recurred to our leaders whon contemplating a new 
accession of strength to the force now here. He wrote :— 
‘“‘ Everything in the expedition was a matior of the greatest un- 
certainty, even to the feeding of the troops; for Afghanistan 
merited the character given to Spain by Henry IV. of France: 
‘Invade with a large force, and you are destroyed by starvation ; 
invade with a small one, and you are overwhelmed by a hostile 
people.’” We have tridd the latter alternative, and, after beipg 
shut in by 50,000 Afghans (for such it is now said was the 
numerical strength of Mahomed Jan’s following), we have no 
wish to repeat the experiment. To avoid it, wo must havo a large 
and handy force ready to cope with the enemy before ho can reach 
Cabul; and here the starvation difficulty crops up. After paying 
fabulously high pricos for everything—from a sheep to an onion 
—we had laid in stores sufficient for the consumption of our 
original division until the spring; but thoso will not suffice when 
they are drawn upon by the troops which have since joined us 
(9th Foot, Guides, 2nd and 4th Ghoorkas, Hazara Mountain 
Battery, and Sappers), apart from any others that may yet come 
up. The Khyber transport is not strong enough for much roliance 
to be placed upon it in the matter of bringing up supplies ‘from, 
Peshawur, and we shall probably have to requisition the country 
and fores the people to sell their hidden stores at our own pricos. 

r 2 
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We cannot starve, and the military exigencies of the position 
render it imperative that we should have Sherpur not only 
well garrisoned, but a movable force of sufficient strength to dis- 
perse all Cabul gatherings, and regiments stationed along our 
line of communication, equal either to punishing chiefs like 
Asmatullah, or moving westward to Cabul if a second jehad 
brings about another great combination of the people. Our 
latest reinforcement, which arrived here, on the 24th, under 
General Gough, is now garrisoning the Bala Hissar; while the 
Guides have been attached to General Macpherson’s Brigade, 
and will remain in cantonments. They have done good service 
since their arrival, and well deserve to be attached to the army 
which captured Cabul single-handed. 

General Baker returned yesterday from his excursion to Baba 
Kuch Kar, where he destroyed the forts and villages belonging 
to Mir Butcha. This place was demolished by Sale on the 8th of 
October, 1840. It was considered at that time a stronghold which 
would have given an army without a battering-train much trouble ; 
but now the fortified enclosures were less formidable. They were 
not defended, Miz Butcha-and-his retainers have fled northward , 
to Charikdr when he saw how quickly we weve following him after 
his retreat from Sherpur on the 3rd December. No opposition 
ow the voad to, or from, Baba Kuch Kar was offered to General 

aker, who was only away five days. The snow-covered roads and 
hills were very jrying to the soldiers and followers; and it was 
conclusively proved that camping out in this weather-is likely to 
sow the seeds of much sickness among our men. The country 
visited was not Kohistan proper, which lies north of Istalif, but 
the Koh-Daman (‘‘ Skirt of the Hills”). The valleys were found 
to be marvellously fertile, the orchards and vineyards on the hill- 
slopes stretching away on either side for miles. Cabul is said to 
. draw most of its delicious fruit from the Koh-Daman, the fertility 
of which we had every opportunity of observing. In the spring 
the districh must be the most beautiful spot in Afghanistan, 
the Chardeh Valley sinking into insignificance before it. Great 
difficulty would be experienced by an army marching through in 
the face of determined opposition. Sunken roads, irrigated tracts, 
walled fields, and innumerable watercourses form such a network 
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of obstruction, that if the forts and villages, with their acres of 
orchards and vineyards, were defended, progress would be 
laborious and dangerous in the extreme. For miles thore is 
admirable cover for skirmishers to harass an army with all it 
impedimonta of baggage and followers; and every fort: would have 
to be stormed, a8 mountain guns would make no impression on 
the mud walls. General Baker not only looted and levelled 
to the ground all forts and villages ownod by Mir Butcha, but cut 
down his vineyards, and set the Ghoorkas to work 1o “ring” all 
the fruit trees. This will be a heavy loss to the villages, which 
mainly derive their local influence from the return yieldod by their 
orchards and vineyards. Baba Kuch Kar is a little over twenty 
miles from Sherpur; and from it Istalif could be seen, with its 
white walls gleaming out on the hillsides, surrounded by orchards 
extending as far as the eye could roach. Istalif is about ten 
wiles further north, and the country between is all under culti- 
vation. Arrangements were made with local headmen to bring in 
supplies, and large quantities of grain and bhoosa are expected to 
reach us from the Koh-Daman. ; 

The quickness with which we resumed the offensive aftor being 
besieged in Sherpur has favourably impressed all the country 
about. Such chiefs as were hostile to us now see that they aro 
not safe from reprisals; and within casy marches of Sherpur 
many villagos which turned out their fighting men during the 
Jehad, ave now being punished. Ono village in Chardch was said 
to contain the bodiog of Lieutonants Hardio and Forbes, who 
fell in the cavalry action on the lith of December. On our 
troops visiting it, the maliks denied that tho bodies had been 
seen. Two of the headmen were tied up and flogged, but still 
refused to speak; but upon a third boing seized, he offored to 
show the officers’ graves. The bodies were exhumod, and wero 
found to be unmutilated. The village has been destroyed on 
account of the contumacity of the maliks, and also because our 
troops were fired upon from its walls when the guns wero lost. 
Several other missing bodies of Lancers have been found; and 
on New Year’s Day an impressive funeral of the bodies of Captain 
Spens, Lieutenant Hardie, Lieutenant Forbos, and a non-com- 
missioned officer took place at the foot of the north-western slopo 
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of the Bemaru Heights. We have lost twelve officers killed and 
fourteen wounded since December 10th, which shows the severity 
of the fighting ; while of the rank and file and camp-followers, 
ninety-eight have been killed and 238 wounded. 
4th January. 
One feature of the late investment of Sherpur cantonment 
which deserves considerable attention is the part played by the 
powerful Ghilzai tribes between Cabul and Jellalabad. Their 
attitude, from the 14th of December, was the same as that taken 
up in the war of 1841-42, and they no doubt looked for a similar 
result, It might have been foretold with absolute certainty that 
once a British army was besieged at Cabul, the tribesmen on the 
route to India would rise to a man and try to block the road along 
which reinforcements must pass. The jekad which Mushk-i- 
Alam headed had its origiti far from the rocky barrier which shuts 
in the Cabul plain on“the east: its birth was at Ghazni, and its 
‘growth extended on the north to Kohistan, and on the south to 
Logar, the two districts which furnished at the outset its principal 
strength, Tho Safis of Tagao were drawn within its influence 
by theix close neighbourhood to Kohistan; but the Ghilzais of 
T a and the valleys about, as well as the more distant Lugh- 
fas held aloof at first by reason of their position between 
the two British forces. If Mahomed Jan had failed in his march 
upon Cabul, and had been driven back upon the Ghazni Road, we 
should probably have heard little of the hostility of the tribes 
westward of Butkhak; the preaching of the moollahs, which had 
for weeks before fallen upon the ears of the Ghilzais as the pre- 
diction of a great triumph over the Kafir army, would have borne 
no fruit beyond an occasional raid upon our convoys. The local 
clans would have felt that, if a powerful combination, such as that 
which had gathered about the Ghazni priest, had failed to drive 
back the British army, they themselves were poworless to do so. 
But once the vast host of 50,000 men had occupied Cabul and 
the Bala Hissar, and had made it impossible for the garrison of 
Sherpur to move beyond its defences, the Ghilzais felt that the 
appeal to their fanaticism was a safe lead to follow, and they 
began to muster in strength. The messengers from Mahomed 
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Jan were welcomed, and our evacuation of Butkhak proved that 
his promise to surround and cut to pieces the small army which 
had captured Cabul was not widely removed from the possiblo, as 
our leaders were concentrating their forco to resist an attack. If 
we had not needed every man at Sherpur, why should wo hurry 
away from our first outpost under cover of darkness? This was 
the argument which went home to the hearts of the men in the 
hills about Khurd Cabul and Tozin; and all the local chiofé, with 
one exception, turned out their fighting men, and thought of the 
slaughter of our army in the terrible defilo of 1842. Padshah 
Khan, in his villages nearer the Shutargardan, was carried away 
by the same reasoning; and, with customary treachery, he 
hastened to Cabul to fight against the men he had pledged 

himself to support. His contingont was more needed there than | 
that of the chiefs along our line of communications, who had a 
similar mission to perform to that so successfully carried out 
nearly forty years ago—to block all outlets of escape; and, in 
addition, to drive back our reinforcements to Jcllalabad. In the 
first flush of success it may have occurred to Mahomed Jan that 
he was destinod to become a second Akhbar Khan, and that a 
siege of Jellalabad would follow the annihilation of the force at 
Cabul. To carry out the programme with success, it was needful 
that all posts west of Jellalabad should be swopt away; and this 
work he entrusted to Asmatullah Khan, of Lughman, a chief, 
perhaps, more powerful than any other single tribal loader in 
North-Eastern Afghanistan. Asmatullah accepted tho part 
assigned to him, and the Lughmanis woro soon actively at work: 
the telegraph line west of Gundamak was destroyed, and then, in 
full confidence, the troops at Jugdulluck wero attacked. But 
though it was easy enough in theory to lay down plans on the old 
lines, the Lughmanis found that, with superior weapons, our 
soldiers were able without difficulty to hold their own against 
twentyfold odds. The road might be made unsafe, and all con- 
voys stopped; but when it came to turning out enemies snugly 
entrenched, and armed with breech-loaders, it was a very different 
story. While Mahomed Jan fondly imagined that for iwo or three 
months the Ghilzais would hold the Passes, and check the move- 
ment of a relieving force, Asmatullah Khan was not equal to 
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keeping back the stream of men which set westwards from Gun- 
damak, and could not evén dispossess the solitary native regiment 
which held Jugdulluck when the small brigade under General 
Charles Gough had started for Sherpur. The Ghilzais of Tezin 
had also found themselves non-plussed by the abandonment of the 
old route of the Khurd Cabul, which was no longer followed either 
to or from Sherpur. Although Maizullah Khan and every local 
chief, with the exception of Mahomed Shah Khan, of Hisarak, 
were in arms, their tactics were so faulty that, beyond menacing 
Luttabund, they did nothing to harass our reinforcements. The 
mere fact of our being able to hold the Luttabund Kotal was so 
strong an evidence that the end had not yet come, that they 
hesitated to occupy the road between that post and the Jugdulluck 
defile, fearing that they might be caught between two fires. 
Then was demonstrated the full value of the decision arrived at hy 
Sir F. Roberts—to hold Luttabund at all hazards until its garrison 
could be picked up by the column moving to his relief. The flash 
of the heliograph from Sherpur to the kotal where Colonel Hud- 
son, with less than 1,000 men, was watching for the reinforce- 
ments from our eastern posts, told the tribes that the force in 
Sherpur, though beleaguered by an army larger than Cabul had 
ever seen, was still linked to its supports, and was by no means 
in the straits Mahomed Jan had promised. Sitting on the hills 
Dane Luttabund, the Ghilzais were too faint-hearted to attack in 
earnest, and Mahomed Jan was not General enough to detach one- 
fifth of his force to sweep away the handful of men forming our 
solitary outpost. Forty Sikhs of the 28rd Pioneers were enough 
to scatter the bands which gathered about Luttabund; and so 
little did the followers of Maizullah Khan prove worthy of the 
trust confided to them by Mahomed Jan, that from Jugdulluck to 
Butkhak scarcely a shot was fired upon General Charles Gough’s 
brigade. Mahomed Jan, holding Cabul and the Bala Hissar in 
his grasp, must have felt that his plans were falling to pieces 
when the Ghilzais were unequal to breaking up the force passing 
through their midst; and once our reinforcements had entered 
upon the Cabul plain, those plans ceased to exist. In desperation 
the assault upon Sherpur was decided upon, and its failure was 
the signal for the collapse of the jehad. Twenty-four hours after 
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the signal light blazed upon the summit of the Asmai hill, not 
1,000 men of the, 50,000 who had held Cabul could be found 
within ten miles of the city. 

I have tried to explain the course of action taken by tho 
Ghilzais of Lughman and the Passes, as they have always been 
a bugbear when an advance upon Cabul was made from Gun- 
damak. It has been clearly proved that they lack organization, 
and have not the resolute courage to attack entrenched posi- 
tions held by even small bodies of our men. Asmatullah Khan, 
it is true, made a demonstration against Jugdulluck on the 29th 
of December, six days after Mahomed Jan’s flight; but he was 
beaten back with a loss, on our side, of one officer (Lieutenant 
Wright, 11-9th Battery), anda native gunner killed, and one man 
of the 51st Regiment slightly wounded. This was after eight 
hours’ fighting, and proves how paltry a force Lughman can send 
out. As this was probably Asmatullah Khan’s last attempt before 
withdrawing to Lughman again, I will give Colonel Norman’s 
(24th Punjab Infantry) account of the affair. Writing on the 
evening of the 29th, he said :—‘ At 10 a.m. to-day a party I 
had sent out to reconnoitre on the hills to the south was attacked 
in force by Asmatullah Khan. The party held its own until 
reinforced; but as the enemy were in great strength, I had to 
send out nearly all my men. One hundred and sixty of the 29th 
were on the hkotal, and holding points on the Pass to cover tho 
advance of the 45th Sikhs, thon marching up to join me. About, 
noon I received a telegram, saying that three companies of the 
Bist Foot, 860 men of the 45th Sikhs, and four guns of 11-9th 
Battery, were on the way up. I accordingly waited for the arrival 
of these troops, to enable me to act more vigorously; but it was 
4 p.m. before they arrived, and before this I had driven the cnomy 
back. The reinforcoments, directly thoy arrived, took up a posi- 
tion in prolongation of my right, to enfilade the enemy. Just as 
11-9th Battery came into action, I regret to say that Lieutenant 
Wright was killed by a rifle-bullet. The enomy had completoly 
retired before sunset. The practice of Anderson’s guns (Hazara 
Mountain Battery) was splendid. Asmatullah Khan has most of 
the Lughman chiefs with him, and the Governor of Jellalabad, 
Mahomed Hagan Khan.” Colonel Norman also reported that, 
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with the force at his command, he could not hope thoroughly to 
disperse the Lughmanis, who retired from one range of hills to 
another. These are the usual tactics of Afghan guerilla warfave, 
the tiibesmen returning as soon as the pursuit is over. The 
punishment of Asmatullah Khan will be directed from another 
quarter. <A flying column from Jellalabad will enter his country 
and devastate it, dispersing any force he may attempt to keep 
together. The news of this proposed expedition has doubtless 
hastened his steps back to his own fertile valley. The Ghilzais 
south of Jugdulluck will also be visited by a flying column from 
Gundamak, which will penetrate as far as Hisarak, and punish 
Maizullah Khan and the other chiefs who joined him. Hach of 
these columns will be made up of 1,500 infantry, four mountain 
guns, and a squadron of cavalry, and they are to be kept always 
ready to move out at short notice, apart from the regular garrison 
of Jellalabad and Gundamak.* 

Another prisoner of some importance has been deported to 
India: DaowayShah, the ex-Commander-in-Chief of the Amir’s 
army, wast} sat down the line a few daysago. His honesty, which 
for a lone “me many of us believed in, seems to have been tried, 
and fo” “{wanting. The story that a letter was intercepted, in- 
crimphating him in the rising, is untrue ; but that communications 
of some kind passed between him and the hostile chiefs is said to 
Vane been pretty conclusively established. The exact relations 
between him and Mahomed Jan may never be known; but they 
were probably on the basis that, if Daoud Shah would Heueit the 
British, a high command should be his under the new Amir, 
Musa Jan. His military experience would also have been in- 
valuable in directing such an army as that within Cabul, and his 
knowledge of our cantonment and its weak points would have 
mado him a leader whom the tsibesmen would have confidently 
followed. 

The Military Commission has had before it many of the prisoners 
taken after December 28rd, and five men condemned to death 
were hanged yesterday. Four of these were villagers of Baghwana, 
near which place the four Horse Artillery guns were lost on 


* I may here state that both these expeditions were afterwards carned out, and their 
object attained. 
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December 11th. Captain Guinness, of the 72nd Highlanders, 
has taken the place of Major Morgan, 9th Foot, on the Commis- 
sion, which, it will be remembered, originally consisted aot Siah 
Sung Camp of General Massy, Major Moriarty, and Captain 
Guinness. Very few prisoners ave now left for trial. 
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the Chiefs to visits Sherpu.—Leadeis exempted from the Amnesty—The Malcontent 
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7th January, 1880. 


An amnesty has been issued by General Roborts, dated December 
26th, which is so framed that it should convince even the most 
sceptical tribesmen that we are anxious to conciliate them rather 
by fair dealing than by force of arms. Only five leaders are 
exempted from the pardon which is freely offered to all tribes who 
will send in thoir representatives to our cantonments. The losses 
which the Kohistanis and other clang suffered by the jehad wero go 
heavy that the pride of having been able to coop up the British 
army within Sherpur, must be mixed with a fecling that the 
temporary victory was dearly bought, and that to repeat it would 
involve still further logs of life. In the proclamation it is assumed 
that the mass of ignorant people were misled by the represen- 
tation of certain “‘ seditious men,’’ and rose in robellion against us; 
and our pardon is granted on the further assumption that this 
ignorance was generally shared in by the coalition of tribes- 
men. This is a very lenient view to take of what was really an 
outburst of religious fanaticism, in which even chiefs who were 
friendly to us shared ; but it is a stroke of policy which may, for 
atime at least, win over to us most of the leaders of the tribes. 
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Before carrying fire and sword into their villages, we invite them 
to come in and say what it is they really want, and we guarantee 
their personal safety, even though they lately stood arrayed against 
us. This is not the usual treatment accorded to rebels; but it ig 
felt, perhaps, that, with our half-hearted declarations’ of policy 
regarding Afghanistan, it would be unwise to punish, with the 
severity rebellion merits, the people who have given us so much 
trouble. If we had formally annexed the country, we might cer- 
tainly punish with death men who rose in arms against our 
authority; but all we have done is to declare that, at some 
unknown date, we shall ‘‘make known our will as to the future 
permanent arrangements to be made for the good government of 
the people.” Where our arms were felt, there our authority wag 
known and respected; but in the districts beyond, our power was 
only nominal. To refuse to obey it was rebellion only in name, 
under such circumstances; and, moreover, the abdication of the 
Amir Yakub Khan was looked upon by his late subjects as rather 
compulsory than otherwise, The ignorant people, whom we are 
now so ready to forgive, argued that, if the abdication was volun- 
tary, a successor would instantly have been placed on the throne; 
had gone by, and nothing had been done to show 
‘military occupation of the capital and the districts between 
and Peshawur was not to be permanent. An appeal to 
thgir loyalty to the Barakzai dynasty, and a further appeal to their 
atred of Kafirs, were quite enough to call them to arms; and 
they believed themselves strong enough either to drive us pell-mell 
from Cabul, or ‘to impose terms of their own making. They did 
not succeed in either; and if we followed their own savage custom, 
we should kill every man we could lay hands upon who had joined 
in the attack upon our army. But, instead of these bloodthirsty 
reprisals, the tribesmen find pursuing them messengers bearing 
offers of pardon if they will merely visit Sherpur and make their 
obeisance to the British General. They are not asked to submit 
to any conditions; their safety is assured ; and all that is required 
of ther is that they will frankly say what their opinions are upon 
the present state of Afghan politics, and what suggestions they 
have to make to guide us in dealing with the people. Some of the 
tribal chiefs are either in Sherpur, or on their way thither; and 
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we shall soon have an opportunity of hearing what their wishes— 
if they have any—really are. But, whatever views are put for- 
ward, and whatever points may be yielded by men who are in their 
hearts most hostile to us, it will not be enough to take shallow 
promises as wustworthy in the future. With all the cunning 
astuteness of Afghans, the tribal leaders will come in and will try 
to outwit us, as they have always tried beforo. If we accept their 
promises, and leave them to be carried out by themselves, they 
may be looked upon as a dead-letter. Rather would it be better 
to listen to all that they have to urge in favour of a new order of 
things: Kohistanis, Wardaks, Logaris, Ghilzais of all sections 
giving their views freely ; and then to dismiss them to their homes, 
warning them that they must rest peacefully until the will of the 
British Government is made known to them. Let a fixed date bo 
declared on which that will shall be publicly proclaimed; and 
whether the decision is that Afghanistan is to be annoxod, to be 
split up inta provinces, or left to fall to picces by internal disorder 
after our return to India, let it be clearly understood that, so long 
as a British Genoral remains at Cabul, his orders are the law that 
is alone to be regarded. These orders, also, must be enforced, 
when necessary, by our soldiers, and something moro must be done 
than sending some sirdar, alone and unprotected, into tribal 
districts, to carry out our wishes. The only fear is that the 
amnesty may be looked upon as a sign of weakness on’ our par, 
meaning that we dread another uprising; but if, along with our 
philanthropic forgiveness, we mix the leaven of military prepara- 
tions on @ largo scale, the eyes of the poople will be opened to 
our veal resources and the power we have at hand 1o crugh rebol- 
lion, It musi never occur 10 us again to be shut up in Sherpur 
for nine days; such investments are fatal to our prestige, both 
here and elsewhere. The memorandum of a Military Secrotary in. 
India, who can seek to reassure the country by the absurd state 
ment that 2,500 men can garrison a cantonment with over four 
miles of walls and trenches to man, must not be allowed to weigh 
against the ugly facts we have had to face. With more than 5,000 
men available for duty, the work was so torriblo and sovere, the 
constant watch by day and night so trying, that over 800 sick and 
wounded are now in our hospitals. With these 5,000 we could 
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repulge assaults, but could not move outside to give battle to the 
enemy who flaunted their standards on Siah Sung Heights, and 
planted others within 250 yards of our bastions. Never was 
there a case in which the motto ‘‘ fore-warned is fore-armed” was 
more applicable than, now: our warning has been a rude one, and 
has cost us many lives; but it has done this service—that it has 
shown us how to guard against another such shock. Ten thousand 
men in Sherpur and the Bala Hissar can laugh at even 50,000 
tribesmen ; for, with such a force at our disposal, we could always 
spare 8,000 or 4,000 infantry to fight beyond the walls; and our 
past experionce has shown that we have nothing to fear with 
brigades of this strength. It is only when we invite atlack by 
weakness that hands-ful of our men are overwhelmed by sheer 
weight of numbers. If we are to continue in the country, and 
operations are to be extended in the spring to Ghazni, Charikar, or 
Balkh, not less than 10,000 men should be garrisoned in and about 
Cabul by the end of March. Our power now extends just as far 
as our rifles can shoot; for we can no more rely upon the fidelity 
of chiefs who come into Sherpur, than Macnaghten could upon 
the promises of Akhbar Khan. Every man’s hand would be 
against ug-if-we again were encompassed about in these canton- 







the meantime, the proclamation of an amnesty has brought 
most of the Kohistani chiefs (even those of Istalif and Cha- 
rikar), and the nearer Pughman mals, The latter were friendly 
enough to us before December 14th; but aver that they were 
forced to join Mahomed Jan, who threatened to harry their vil- 
lages if they refused to turn out their armed men. The Kobiis- 
tanis have seen Mir Butcha’s villages and forts destroyed within a 
week from the dispeision of the investing force; and, true to 
their old policy, they have come in and are as peaceable as when 
first they were entertained on Siah Sung. Padshah Khan has 
suddenly grown very anxious to be on good terms with us again, 
and his son and uncle are already hore. He himself will shortly 
put in an appearance, and his explanations will be interesting to 
listen to. He forfeited the subsidy promised to him for the aid 
he gave us, on our march from Ali Kheyl, by his tribe sharing in 
the atiack upon tho Shutargardan ; and he is astute enough to 
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know that now he has no claim upon our consideration. When 
General Roberts has interviewed the chiefs of the various sections, 
he will be able to comprehend, in its true light, the reason of the 
late jehad, and what itis that tho taibal leaders require. Upon 
this he may make his calculations for a future campaign if they 
again prefer an appeal to arms to a peaceful understanding. It 
must not be forgotten that the five men exempted from the 
amnesty are still at large, and are supposed to be planning a 
revival of the jehad ; and doubtless covery chief who now comes in 
and accopts the pardon offered to him will make a mental reserva- 
tion to be guided by the course of events at Ghazni as well as at 
Cabul. The five leaders are Mahomed Jan; Mushk-i-Alam, of 
Charkh; Mir Butcha, the Kohistani chief, now said to be at 
Charikar; Samander Khan, of Logar; and Tahir Khan, son of 
Mahomed Sharif Khan, the sirdar kept as a prisoner at Dehra 
‘Dun. Tahir Khan was fora long time in our camp with his 
brother, Hashim Khan, and was generally supposed to be a harm- 
less youngster. As he was instiumental in canying off Musa 
Jan, and is active in keeping alive the dying jehad at Ghazni, he 
has suddenly become a personage important enough to be severely 
punished if he is caught. Mahomed Jan is all-powerful among 
the Wardak men, the most restless and impetuous clan, near 
Cabul. He would have been their chiof upon the death ol\his 
father, but that ho was a General in the Amir’s service, aya 
could not fulfil both duties. His brother was elected chiof, but 
has since died, and the Wardaks look upon Mahomed Jan as their 
leader. The malcontents at Ghazni have also been joined by the 
ex-Governor of Jellalabad. This man, Mahomed Hasan Khan, 
finding his friend, Asmatullah Khan, with his Lughmanis, was 
coming to grief at Jugdulluck, doubted him, and, following by- 
paths through the hills north of Luttabund, reached Deh-i-Sabz in 
safety. He thought the Safis too weak to stay with, and passed 
thenco through the Kob-Daman over the Surkh Kotal until he 
gained the Ghazni Road below Argandeh. Once on the southern 
road, he was safe ; and by this time he is probably aiding Mahomed 
Jan to get together a now army. 
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9th January. 

The policy of conciliation which we have so magnanimously 
adopted after the ineffectual attempt of the tribesmen to drive us 
from our cantonments has been declared in open Durbar to-day, 
to somo 200 Sirdars, Chiefs, and maliks. The effect of the 
amnesty, issued on December 26th, has been in the main so 
succossful, that many Kohistanis, Logaris, and Ghilzais have 
come into Sherpur and made their peace with Sir F. Roberts— 
temporarily it may be, for but little reliance is to be placed upon 
the promises of Afghans; but still openly, and with no seeming 
reservation. What their course of behaviour may be hereafter, in 
caso the Ghazni malcontents are able to raise a second jehad of 
importance, we cannot tell; but they have been given clearly to 
understand that our forbearance does not arise from any fear of 
our own strength to crush them, but simply because we desire 
rather to live on peaceable terms with the people, than to be con- 
tinually harrying them for their misdceds. It is almost too much 
to ask any tribesman to refrain from joining in a movement which 
promisos him plenty of bloodshed and unlimited loot; but by first 
thrashing yhim—and then treating him with generous forgiveness, 
conyinco him that it is more’ to his interest to be on 
ly terms with us than to risk his life and property by setting 
arms at defiance. The Durbar to-day was held chiefly for the 

jose of presenting such of the Kohistani chiefs as had remained 
undly to us with substantial rewards, and of declaring to the 
thors what our present policy is likely to be. The Logari and 
Ghilzai chiefs had also a chance of observing how we reward our 
friends, and of being assurod that an offer of pardon to such as 
have chosen to accept it, was not an ermmpty promise, merely to 
entice them into Sherpur. 

A large tent was pitched near head-quartors, and in this were 
assembled the chiefs who were to make their salaam to General 
Roberts. They were marshalled in due order by Mahomed Hyat 
Khan, Assistant Political Officer, and knelt down in the fashion in 
vogue among Orientals when serious business has to be gone 
through. A little square was left vacant in the middle of the 
tent, and in this stood four of the 72nd Highlanders with fixed 
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bayonets, the only sentries among the closely-packed Sirdars anc 
malike, many of whom were fighting against our troops but a fev 
days ago. Sir F. Roberts entered, when all had been dul 
arranged, and the kneeling figures rose as wilh one accord, an 
made obeisance with that courteous humility which seems t 
convey so much, and yet, in reality, means so little. There wa 
nto parade of any kind in the Durbar: General Roberts wai 
attended only by an Aide-de-Camp, Captain Carew, and Majo 
Hastings, Chief Political Officer. His native orderlies were o 
course at hand in case of a fanatic appearing. The salaamin 
having come, to an end, General Roberts seated bimself to receiv 
the Sirdars as they were presented separately by Mahomed Hyai 
Khan. Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan was placed on the General's 
14 hand, and from time to time explained the status and charac- 
teristics of the more notable Chiefs. In addition to Wali Mahomed 
there were many other members of the Barakzai family present, 
the chief af whom were Sirdars Ibrahim Khan (brother of Shere 
Ali), Ahmed Ali Jan, Mahomed Hashim Khan, Abdulla Khan, 
and Mahomed Yusuf Khan. One by one the Chicfs were pre- 
sented, and the formal ceremony of the Durbar proceeded. Many 
of the Sirdars, and even some of the tribal chiefs, so far con- 
formed to English custom as to shake hands with the General. 
It was a picturesque scene; the dense mass of kneeling figures, 
clad in richly-coloured chogas, or with long-flowing garments 
shaped like the old Roman toga. The wild and, in many cases,” 
liandsome faces of the tribal leadors lighted up with interest and 
expectation as their fellows stepped out and bowed meekly before 
the representative of that British Government they had lately 
fought against. One incident was the presentation of Padshah 
Khan to General Roberts. As his name was called out, there was 
something like a titter all round——for even Afghans have a senso 
of humour, and they could not help appreciating the shamefaced- 
ness of this Ghilzai chief, who, after aiding the British to reach 
Cabul, had striven to drive them out, and had then accepted the 
forgiveness so frecly offered. Padshah Khan came forward in his 
usual cringing way, and on his sunburnt cheeks just a tinge of colour 
mounted, the nearest approach to a blush that he could raise, 
Hiven General Roberts joined in the general smile which spread 
u 
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from face to face at the evident discomfort of the Chief; while the 
latter, recovering his self-possession, went back to his place smiling 
also, as if a great weight had been lifted from his mind. He 
must wonder at our generosity, and, perhaps, be doubtful as to 
how far it may extend, in the future; but, so far, he is grateful 
for our forbearance, as his villages have not shared the fate of those 
of Mir Butcha. The Logari and Ghilzai Chiefs having salaamed, 
there were presented en masse some thirty-four Jagri and Besud 
Hazara Chiefs and maliks. These men have remained true to 
their promises; and as their country bounds Ghazni on the west, 
and also marches with the Wardak districts, they are likely to be 
useful allies. Being of the Shiah sect of Mahomedans, they have 
nothing in common with the Afghan Sunis, and we shall be able 
to employ them in harassing Mahomed Jan’s army if that leader 
collects a force at Ghazni. With a column marching up from 
Candahar, and our own army moving down tho Ghazni Road from 
Cabul, the insurgents would be held in check westwards by the 
Hazaras, and their only road for retreat would be eastwards 
towards Khost and the Shutargardan districts. Saftar Ali Khan, 
head of the Jagri Hazaras, was unable to attend owing to sick- 
ness; but_His son, Ahmed Ali Khan, was present to receive the 
handsgafo khilluts bestowed upon his father and himself. «The 
pregéntations being over, Sir Frederick Roberts read the following 
ress to the Kohistanis, which was translated into Persian by 
ahomed Hyat Khan :— 







‘¢Srrpars ann Maxixs, 

“T am very glad to see that so many of the Kohistan maliis have taken advan- 
tage of the amnesty published on the 26th of December last, and have come to Cabul 
to pay their respects to the British Government, and to express their regrets for having 
taken a part in the recent disturbances. I trust that those maliks who me still holding 
aloof, will follow the good example that has been set them, and will soon make their 
appearance at Cabul. I told you, when you visited me in my camp al Siah Sung, after 
the arrival of the British troops at Cabul, that the British Government had nothing but 
goodwill towards the people of Afghanistan ; that it is their desire to .espect your 
lives, your property, and your réligion, and to molest no one who would live at peace 
with them. ‘You have had ample proof of the truth of what I told you. At the insti- 
gation of ill-advised men you came from your homes in Kohistan to attack the British 
troops ab Sherpur. All that you succeeded in doing was to plunder your own country- 
men who live in the city of Cabul.. You did the British troops but'litile injmy, and in 

a few days you were beaten off, and had to return to your homes with the loss of several 
hundved killed and wounded. You brought this punishment upon yourselves, and must 
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not blame the British Government. What that Government did was to offer a pardon 
to all who would come in—except the malik who, it is believed, was the main cause of 
your being led astray. I was necessary he should be’punished; but, in doing ao, every , 

care was taken that no one else should suffer injury. The British troops marched 
through your country as far as Baba Kuch Kar, treating you all as friends, and paying 
liberally for everything in the shape of food and forage you were able, or willing, to 
provide, I hope the lesson will not be lost upon you, and that you will not misunder- 
stand the generosity and forbearance with which you have been treated, It is a great 
pleasure to me to find that so many of the more intelligent and well-informed of the 
people of Afghanistan took no part in the recent disturbances, First and foremost I 
would name Sirdarg Wali Mahomed Khan, Ibrahim Khan, Hashim Khan, Abdulla 
Khan, Mahomed Yusuf Khan, Mahomed Karim Khan, Shahbaz Khan, Ahmed Ali Jan, 
Mahomed Sinwur Khan, Ataullah Khan, Anitoollah Khan, Habibulla Khan (the Mustaufi), 
Malik Hamid Khan, and Khan Mahomed Khan. Then several of your own chiefs 
remained with me throughout. General Faiz Mahomed Khan, the son of Naik Aminulla 
Khan, of Logar, the family of the Mustaufi Sirdar Habibulla Khan, of Wardak, the 
Kizilbashes, and many other influential men in the city of Cabul refrained from joining 
the disturbers of peace and order; and I am glad to have this opportunity of thanking 
them on the part of the British Government for the good service they thereby performed, 
T am now about to give kidluts to those Kohistanis who remained at Sherpur with me ; 
after which you are at liberty to return to your homes. I am sending back with you to’ 
Kohistan Siday Shahbaz Khan, whom you have yourselves asked for as your Governor. 
He will sottle your disputes, and preserve order in the country, Also that T may be 
fully informed by yourselves of all that passes, and of all that you may wish to repre- 
sent hereafter, I invite you to select certain of your number who will remain here and 
act as a medium of communication between us, They will be treated with considera~ 
tion, and will have free access to me. The rest of you may return to your homes, and 
for your own sake remember all that has passed.” 


Sir Frederick Roberts then presented tho khilluts, which con- 
sisted of handsome chogas and a certain number of rupees, to the 
Chiefs who had remained with us, or faithfully kept their promises. 
Those who had morely come in answer to the amnesty were, of 
course, not rewarded. Besides the Sirdars mentioned in the 
speech, who were rewarded for their loyalty to the British Govern- 
ment, there were eleven Kohisiani Chiefs, twelve Logaris (inglud- 
ing Faiz Mahomed Khan, of Ali Musjid celebrity), and thirty-four 
Jagri and Besud Hazara Khans and maliks. With tho distribution 
of khilluts the Durbar closed, and the Chiefs were free to depart. 

In the meantime, our indecision has ro-acted upon a section of 
the citizons of Cabul, who dread another occupation by tribesmen. 
The Hindu merchants are beginning to move out with their 
families and goods, and are taking the road to Peshawur. I have 


had many chances of learning their feeling from one of their 
u 2 
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number, an intelligent banker, well versed in local politics. - Hig 
oxplanation of the migration is that the Hindus trusted in the 
British, and looked to them for protection—which was promised., 
But when the rising took place, the British had enough to do to 
hold Sherpur, and consequently they were left at the mercy of the 
rabble about Mahomed Jan. They will not risk a second oecupa- 
tion, being convinced that it will take place, as we have not 
really received any considerable reinforcements, “Besides,” 
they add, ‘no man can say what you will do next, whether you 
will go back to India, or occupy Cabul for ever. We have waited 
for you to say what is to happen, and nothing has come of it 
except loss to ourselves, and insult to our women. We will still 
wait, but this timo in Peshawur, where we shall be safe. If the 
Sirkar takes over Cabul, then we will return.” And so they are 
taking their departure, and Cabul is losing many of its best 
citizens ; industrious, peace-loving men, whom we cannot easily 
replace. It is a comment upon our “ waiting-upon-Providence ” 
policy which is not at all pleasant. Besides, if these Hindus 
carry to India the idea that we cannot protect them in Cabul, and 
spread this report throughout Hindustan, the effect upon the 
minds of of own subjecis east of the Indus may be very serious. 






carefully guarded. Our .military preparations in and about Cabul 
e building of strong stone towers on the Bala Hissar Heights 
nd the Asmai hill, the cutting of military roads 10 the Cabul 
gorge, the're-occupation of the Bala Hissar, the clearing of the 
country about Sherpur of forts and walls—do not convey much to 
these Hindus. ‘‘ You want more men if you are to hold Capul, 
and keep out your enemy. What are 10,000 to 50,000? There 
must be 20,000 here to guard Sherpur and the city.” They are 
men of peace, and their criticism of military matters is weak ; but 
they shrewdly enough ask if, after sickness and wounds, our fight- 
ing men are more numerous now than two months ago. It may 
be a small matter, after all, that these terror-stricken Hindus 
turn their faces eastwards; but it should be remembered that, all 
through the troublous times of the Durani dynasty, their fore- 
fathers, and they themselves, have remained in Cabul, and they 
are Only leaving the city now, because they do not believe in the 
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power of the British to hold it against another army of 50,000 
Afghans. 

Our news from Ghazni still shows that there is energy left in 
Mahomed Jan, and that he has held his own against the Jagri and 
Besud Hazaras, who have tried to drive him from the neighbourhood. 
His latest plan to collect a new army is very ingenious. He has 
placed Musa Jan solemnly before his followers, and made the 
child repeat after him an oath upon tho Koran, by which all true 
Mahomedans who join in another attack upon Sherpur shall be 
exempt from taxation for three years. The bait is a tempting one 
to indigent tribesmen ; but some of the more wary may refuse the 
offer, as they must see how unlikely it is that our army will ever 
be expelled by force. 

There is not much cantonment news. The force has just ex- 
perienced a heavy loss in the death, from pneumonia, of Dr. Porter, 
principal medical officer of the division. Dr. Porter was so uni- 
versal a favourite, both with his own medical officers and with 
every soldier in the Cabul army of occupation, that his loss is a 
matter of personal sorrow to all of us. His high professional 
ability gave him a prominent place in the first rank of army 
surgeons. 


17th January. 


The malcontents at Ghazni have at last given us an idea of tho 
terms to which they would be willing to agree: these being\ 
nothing short of the recall of Yakub Khan, and his replacement 
on the throne. It is difficult, in the present state of affairs, to 
gain accurate news from Ghazni, but from letters which haye 
been received, it would geem that a secret council of chiefs was 
held at that place a few days ago, and it was decided to send Sir 
Frederick Roberts a kind of diplomatic message. The purport 
of this message was that Mahomed Jan and his adhorents would 
fight to the end unless the ex-Amir was instantly sent back 
from India, and once more given charge of Afghanistan as 
supreme ruler. Young Tahir Khan is the originator of this new 
scheme, but it is uncertain how far it is shared in by Mushk-i- 
‘ Alam. It is pretty certain that the latter was sorely displeased 
by his jehad being perverted into a raid upon the city of Cabul ; 
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and on this point he quarrelled with Mahomed Jan, even before 
' the investment of Sherpur was at an end. This quarrel was partly 
instrumental in causing the rapid dispersion of the tribal gather- 
ing; factions being formed, and discussion running very high. 
The more fanatical sided with the moollak; while the disorderly 
element supported Mahomed Jan. The letter conveying the 
decision of the Ghazni council has duly veached us, and we are 
rather amused at the coolness of the proposal. The removal of 
Yakub Khan is in the eyes of many people a very inadequate 
punishment for his culpable weakness in allowing an Envoy to be 
slaughtered, and we should be stultifying ourselves if we were 
even seriously to think of ‘‘ giving him another chance.” If he 
were a, strong and capable rulcr, able to carry out the terms of an 
alliance with us; a leader who had been captured in opposing our 
armies, and had been deposed after defeat, there might then enter 
into our calculations such a possibility as making him Amir once 
more. ‘In the old war we so far sacrificed our pride as to send 
back Dost Mahomed to Cabul after he had been deported to India ; 
but Dost Mahomed was a ruler worthy of respect, and a soldier 
who could keep his unruly subjects fairly well in hand. One can 
almost imagine that a few fanatics are hugging the belief that, as 
the Dost“was reinstated, so will Yakub Khan be again placed in 
; but such aconsummation can never occur. It is doubtful 
whethor Mushk-i-Alam has accepted the decision of the council. 
ur first information was to the effect that the areh-moollah had 
- gone to Ghazni and harangued a large meeting of the malcontents ; 
but it has since boen reported that he was not present at the con- 
sultation. Mahomed Jan’s movements, too, are difficult to follow. 
One day he is said to be among his kinsmen at Wardak ; the next 
that he is stirring up the Zurmut- people east of Ghazni; and 
then come all sorts of absurd rumours about his being on the way 
to Kohistan to see what Mir Butcha is doing. 

Our intelligence department is growing at last to be something 
more than a name. Before the events of the 11th and 28rd, 
December, the only reports that were received as trustworthy were 
those given by paid spies and followers of the sirdars—tfollowers 
who are, as a rule, of the purest type of ruffianism. One always 
looks upon a sirdar as a past- -master in the art of deception, who 
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would sacrifice the British at any moment if he could do so with 
impunity; and the hangers-on of those chiefs are nota whit better 
than their masters. The action of the 11th in the Chardeh Valley 
proved to demonstration that no trust could be placed in the 
reports given by the sirdars: there were found to be 10,000 ar 
15,000 men within ten milos of Sherpur, whereas we had only 
heard of 5,000 boing at Argandeh. Now there has been estab- 
lished a regular system of patrols, and a certain number of 
Kizilbash horsemen are stationed at various points on the Argandeh 
Kotal, Surkh Kotal, the Kohistan Road northwards over the Paen 
Minar Kotal, and about Charasia. They are under the command 
of one responsible native leader in Shérpur, who again is directly 
controlled by Lieutenant-Colonel Lockhart, the @asrtartnnater- 
General of the division. As these horsemon are paid, not by 
results, but for regular service on patrol work, they are likely to 
be more trustworthy than the highly-paid spies hitherto employed. 
If the system could be a little more extended on the lines I have 
before pointed out in previous letters—viz., regular establishment 
—it might be a great aid to us in the guerilla warfare we are 
engaged in. 

Important news has been received that Abdur Rahman Khan 
has left Tashkend, and is now probably in Turkistan. If his 
residence among the Russians has not thoroughly converted him 
to their views, he might be a useful man for us to take up. He ig 
ambitious, and, if we can trust Mr. Schuyler’s estimate of him) 
has some ability which might now be turned to good use. What 
his influence would be now in the country after so many years of 
absence we cannot tell; but to-day, in mentioning his name to.an 
old Cabuli, and saying that he was possibly already in Turkistan, 
my listener’s face lighted up with pleasure, and he eagerly asked if 
he would return to Cabul, There are so, many possibilities to be 
weighed in calculating the chances of settling affairs here on a 
fairly safe basis, that Abdur Rahman’s claims may come to be 
considerod. Unless, as I have said, ho has been Russianised, he 
might fall in with our views, and, at least as a provincial governor, 
be trusted with authority. 

In the meantime we are making-preparations to hold Cabul as 
well as Sherpur in case of an attempted repetition of the events of 
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December 11th io 28rd. General Charles Gough’s brigade in the 
Bala Hissar is busy at work, cutting » broad road from the Shah 
Shehr Gate (that facing Siah Sung) to the gate overlooking the 
city near Chandaul. The broken places in the walls have been 
built up, and improvements made by the Engineers, so as to give 
shelter to the garrison if an attack were attempted from the city. 
The Sherderwaza Heights immediately above the Bala Hissar are 
also to be held in future by one battalion (say 500 or 600 men), 
stationed in three strong towers, now in course of construction. 
The first and strongest of these is on the spur above the Arsenal; 
a steep point completely commanding the Upper Bala Hissar 
already being crowned with strong walls, the basement of the 
tower. Tho crest of the Sherderwaza Heights already boasts of a 
strong wall, part of the Afghan fortifications; and this position is 
naturally so strong, the hillside sloping down almost perpen- 
dicularly towards Chardeh Valley, that with the two dowers now 
being built it could defy assault from any force destitute of artillery. 
The ridge running down westwards to the Cabul gorge would also 
be held if an enemy menaced the city, and on the Asmai Heights 
on the northern side a sjrong fort is to be byt. The military 





ian Road through Chardeh Valley is gained. The towers 
ove mentioned are to be provisioned and watered, always, for 
ten days, and are to contain small-arm ammunition equal to the 
requirements of a battalion for that period, calculated on the basis 
of serious fighting. A road broad enough for guns will also be 
made about Cabul itself from Deh-i-Afghan to the Bala Hissar, 
in addition to a circular road about Sherpur cantonments. Another 
road is to be cut from Bemaru village to the Siah Sung Heights, 
with a bridge spanning the Cabul river; and yet another from the 
67th Gateway (near the south-eastern bastion) direct to the Bala 
Hissar, this also crossing the river by a new pile bridge. These 
two roads will ensure communication between Sherpur and the 
fortress without our troops having to pass near the city walls; 
and will give us alternative bridges over the Cabul, whereas we 
formerly had only one bridge, that on the city road from Sherpur. 
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With regard to the cantonment itself, the clear space for 1,000 
yards about the walls is already partly made, although the débris 
of forts and villages destroyed requires much levelling before it 
can be said that all cover has been swept away. The blocks of 
solid mud and the loose rubbish could be utilized by skirmishers 
advancing to attack, and until this accumulation of ruins has bean 
thoroughly levelled, our rifle-fire will not have a fair chance. On 
the eastern point of the Bemaru Heights a very strong tower is 
now being rapidly built, and the hill about itis to be scarped for 
ten yards, so that to assault it from outside cantonments would be 
impossible. At the north-west corner, below the western end of 
Bemaru Heights, the line of trenches with their parapet of gun- 
carriage wheels (described in one of my letters written during the 
siege) will also be strengthened by a broad and deep wet ditch. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Philanthropic Work in Cabul—Dr. Owen’s Hospital—Projudices gradually Ovorcome— 
Tho Attendance of Women—The Hospital Wieckell by Fanaties—The Place Re- 
cstablished-—~A Visit to the Wairds—Gratiinde of the Patients—Treatment of Men 
Wounded in Action—Confidence in the Surgeon’s Skill—Life in Sherpur—Freedom 
of Criticism upon Current Events—The Sherpur Club—Amusements of the Ganison. 
—The First Theatre—The Pleasures of Skating and Sliding—A Snow Fight on 
Bemaru Heights—‘ How they Live in Cabul”—Zenana Life—Provalence of In- 
trigues—Shopping—A Cabul Intorior—A Lady’s Dress—Cabuli Ohildren—Character 
of the Citizens of QCabul—The Sirdar—Ambition and Sensuality—A. Sirdar’s 
House—The Rites of Hospitality—The Oabul Trader—His Manner of doing” 
Business. 


22nd January, 1880. 


As there seems to be an impression gaining ground, at least in 
England, that our army of occupation have adopted the Russian 
plan of settling a country—the institution of a Reign of Terror— 
it may be worth while to describe fully the mcans which we have 
taken for drawing the people towards us. After the capture of 
Cabul in October, it was found that there was a vast amount of 
disease and suffering among thé poorer inhabitants of the city, 
and that native surgery never attempted to cope with those, except 
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in the rudest way. With the benevolence which generally charac- 
terizes our commanders in the field, Sir F. Roberts ordered a 
charitable dispensary and hospital to be opened in Cabul; and 
Dr. Owen, Staff Surgeon, was placed in charge of the institution. 
The Kotwal’s house, vacant by reason of the execution of that 
official for complicity in the Massacre, was turned into a hospital, 
and work was begun at once. The rooms were cleaned and put 
in order, wards for men and women arranged, the tottering walls 
shaken by.earthquakes made safe and sound, and then patients 
were invited to attend. On November 21st, Dr. Owen was first 
“consulted,” twelve wretched beings, suffering from various ail- 
ments, coming to him for treatment. They were carefully treated, 
and although, on account of the scarcity of English drags, in 
camp, no elaborate prescriptions could be made up, the best 
bazaar medicines were freely given. The news of the Sircar’s 
‘latest eccentricity soon began-to spread throughout Cabul, and for 
several days the place was visited by little crowds of persons, who 
were either sick, or had sick friends who needed treatment. With 
the suspicion always at work in Afghan minds, that every act of 
the stranger has some obscure tendency to harm them, the citizens 
were full of Anistrust. They could not appreciate the generosity 
‘of their conquerors, and argued that it was absurd to suppose that 
o had come to destroy Cabul would sink their ideas of 
eance, and, instead of taking life, would save life and make it 
orth living. Gradually their ideas changed ; they believed in the 
disinterestedness of the English hakeem (who, by the way, was 
more than once mistaken for Sir Louis Cavagnari, risen to life 
‘again, Dr. Owen slightly resembling our dead Envoy). The 
number of patients increased; but, with customary jealousy, no 
women were permitted to seek relief: there might be a plot to 
inyade the sanctity of the Afghan household. But attentions of 
this sort were not thrust upon the citizens, and some women also 
were found waiting at the hospital doors. A room was set apart 
for them in which they could wait without fear of being molested ; 
a middle-aged woman, a Cabuli, acted as matron, and re-assured 
them, when their fears overcame their desire to be made whole. 
By the 11th of December the daily attendance had risen to 118, 
of whom fully two-thirds were women, and Dr. Owen’s services 
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were sought after by well-to-do citizens, in whose zenanus wore 
sick wives or favourite concubines pining under mysterious ailments, 
Just when attendances were daily growing more numerous, came 
the rush of Mahomed Jan’s host upon Cabul. The city was 
occupied, and in the stupid madness which prompted the ghazis 
to destroy all marks of our occupation, the dispensary was looted 
and partly wrecked. Fortunately, the few cases of instruments, 
which Dr. Owen had to leave behind, were taken away by one of 
the attendants and buried in a neighbouring house. But the 
bottles of medicines still on the shelves were broken; chairs, 
tables, and partitions smashed to pieces; and even doors and 
windows pulled out. This was in the outer courtyard of the late 
Kotwal’s house; the rooms grouped about the inner yard wore not 
much interfered with, as they bore but few signs of the stranger’s 
hand. When, on Christmas Day, Dr. Owen once more visited the 
place, nothing but empty rooms greeted him, and these so filthy, 
that they could scarcely be entered. However, those in the outer 
courtyard were soon cleaned, and on the following morning 
patients were again found waiting at the doors. There were only 
eighteen on that particular day; but as peaceful times were more 
assured, the list soon grew to its old proportions; and yesterday, 
when I visited the hospital, there were 207 patients on the books.” 
The disease most prevalent in Cabul is ophthalmia, caused by dirt 
and exposure; while cataract and other serious affections of the 
eye are also only too common. The type is very much tho same 
as that found in Egypt; and partial, or complete, blindness from 
neglect follows almost as & matter of course. Luckily for the 
Cabulis, Dr. Owen is a skilled oculist, and already his operations 
are bruited about the city as marvels that cannot be easily under- 
stood by the people. 

My visit yesterday was made with Dr. Owen a little before noon; 
a sharp walk from cantonments, past the ruins of the forts of 
Mahomed Sharif and Mahomed Khan and over the Cabul river, 
bringing us in a quarter of an hour to the western skirts of the 
city, not far from the Bala Hissar. Through a narrow, winding 
lane, so filthy and inuddy that a Cologne slum could not com- 
pare with it, and then into the Char Chowk Bazaar, just where 
it tapers off towards the Peshawur Gate: along this for a few 
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yards, and over a doorway on the right, a wooden board catche 
the eye, with the words “ Charitable Dispensary,” painted upon it 
with the Persian translation below. As we passed through th« 
doorway into an open courtyard, where thirty or forty wretchec 
poshteen-clad men were squatting under a rude verandah, + 
Ghoorka guard of four men stood to attention on the sunny side 
of the yard. The squatting figures rose up and made their salaan 
abjectly, as poverty ever does; they were the poorest of the poo) 
—Hazara coolies, Mahomedan beggars, lepors, the blind, the halt 
the maimed—all whom wretchedness and disease have cast out as 
a hideous fringe upon healthful life. Apart from the genera. 
crowd were solitary men, whose appearance showed. them. to belong 
to the shopkeeping class—an influential section in the busy life 
of Cabul. Two or three women, veiled from head to foot, re- 
sembling nothing so much as Sisters of Charity, followed’ us in, 
and, with faces carefully covered by their yashmalks, passed quickly 
into a closed room, the door of which opening for an instant 
showed other white-robed figures grouped together. There are 
three rooms on the right of the courtyard—a small one, in which 
stores are kept and an attendant lives; a second, which serves at 
dispensary, surgery, and consulting-room ; and a third, the zenana, 
the rogri in which the women wait in quiet seclusion. Around 
the Anner yard, which is reached by an open passage, are the 
sit proper of the hospital, wherein surgical cases, or those 
nyolving nursing and supervision, are treated. The rooms are 
warm and comfortable, and the terraced roof is well adapted fox 
convalescent pationts, who can “‘ sun’’ themselves in comfort, 
that process which does so much to restore strength after a weary 
illness. A room on the roof is being fitted up for operations, as 
it is light and airy, and the operator will not be liable to be dis- 
turbed by the curious crowd which often collects now in the outer 
courtyard. Among the in-patients the most noticeable was a man 
suffering from severe bullet-wound in the leg. He had been shot 
by us during the investment of Sherpur, and now, to his surprise, 
found himself being treated kindly, and cured of a wound that, if 
untended, would have caused his death. He seemed very grateful 
for the attention paid to him: to be given comfortable quarters, 
food, and a skilful surgeon by the Sircar against whom he had 
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fought, was so unexpected, that his mind had not quite grasped 
the whole idea. No doubt, in time, he will see that it was done 
with no more evil intent than to prove that we bear no malice, and, 
are only anxious to conciliate the people. Othcr wounded men 
have algo been treated, and notice has been sent round to all the 
villages about that anyone suffering from hurts received in the 
fighting will be admitted freely into the hospital, and, whon cured, 
will be allowed to depart without molestation. Our ‘‘ Reign of 
Terror” must surely be of the mildest when our benevolence 
plays so chief a part in our policy. 

After seeing the wards in which the patients were lying covered. 
with blankets, and with their feet thrust towards the middle of 
the room where was placed a wooden frame guarding a pan of live 
charcoal, the heat from which is retained by thick, wadded quilts 
placed over the frame, we returned to the dispensary where the 
‘out patients’ are dealt with. Place aua dames: the women 
were first treated, two native doctors (one a Cabuli educated inthe 
Punjab) taking their tickets and dispensing medicine, while Dr. 
Owen rapidly examined them. There were many eye-cases, 
ophthalmia being most frequent, and the eagerness with which 
the women pressed forward showed their faith in their newly~ 
found friend. They were noarly all old, wrinkled, and hideous; 
but their veils were as carefully drawn until they were face to face 
with the surgeon, as if they had been still youthful and attractive, 
Two or three children were also brought. One bright-cyed little 
fellow, with a fractured arm, which had been set a few days before, 
crying out with pain until it was found that the sling in which the’ 
limb was carried had been carelessly tied by his helpless mother, 
who had not understood the instructions given to her. In a few 
minutes all was set right again, and the brave little man bore the 
pain without a murmur. When the worst cases had been scen, 
Dr. Owen went out to visit one or two patients in tho city, leaving 
the native doctors to deal with such trifling ailments as were 
sought to be relieved. Medicines are given gratuitously; and 
though patients “with diseases of years’ standing expect to be 
cured in a few days, everything done to relieve their suffering is 
gratefully accepted, and belief in the hakeem’s skill is a cardinal 
article of faith among all of them, as only one death ‘has occurred 
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since the hospital was opened. Dy. Owen is now freely admitted 
even to houses where Afghan exclusiveness is most severe, and 
thus imperceptibly an influence is being gained over the minds of 
the people which cannot fail to do great good. "The jealousy of 
Mahomedans where their women are concerned is quite disarmed 
when they see how entirely devoted the English surgeon is to his 
profession, and how little it affects him whether his patients are 
street beggars, in the lowest depths of misery, or ladies of the 
genana, surrounded with every comfort. 

I have described one phase of our rule in Cabul, and it will be 
seon from it whether our policy, however defoctive it may bo in its 
indistinct outlines and indefinite aims, deserves the title of 
“ Russian.” When wounded ghazis are in our ‘ charitable 
hospital,” our vengeance must surely be of the most harmless kind. 
We have troubled waters enough in Afghanistan, but we have also 
our pool of Siloam. 


I give here two articles written a few weeks later, descriptive of 
our life in Sherpur, and also of native life in Cabul :— 


“How wer Live in Sarrur.” 


We are a self-contained colony here, and a self-possessed one, 
too, for the matter of that, but we are by no means self-satisfied. 
Every man among us bolieves that if his advice had only been 
asked, the Afghan difficulty would have been settled months ago, 
‘and we should now be enjoying the delights of furlough in England, 
or revelling in the fascinating gaieties of the cold season in the 
plains. A Briton without his grumble would be unworthy of his 
country, and so we growl and swear against the Powers that be, 
and ask why, in the name of all that’s wicked, the wire-pullers in 
India and England do not make up their minds to settle the’ 
matter. We are so conscious of our own unrecognized powers as 
politicians and diplomats, that we laugh to scorn the idea that 
affairs cannot be put on a footing that would’satisfy even the 
staunchest believers in a scicntific frontier. The army in the old 
days was merely a machine which, once set in motion by the hand 
of a minister, ground out its life for years and years, without any- 
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thing more than an occasional groan when its wheels wero not 
‘ properly lubricated. But, now, things are changed: every soldior 
is not only a fighting machine, but a thinking machine, digesting 
rumours and theories with marvellous voracity, and roproducing 
patched and piebald opinions of his own, which will intrudo 
themselves into prominence. There can be in our ranks no “‘ mute, 
inglorious ’ Wellingtons—or Wolseleys (for, in tho eyes of many 
purblind people, the terms are synonymous); an officer can now 
_ through many channels criticize and smash up the strategy of a cam- 
paign, and calmly sit upon the heads of his seniors while his com- 
rades applaud most heartily. Even the private soldier in the ranks 
knows full well that if he only pulls the long bow sufficiently in a 
letter home, some sympathizing party journal will accept his view 
of the situation, and upon it draw with no uncertain hand the 
outlines of a new policy. If the flood of criticism, which is now 
surging about Sherpur could only be collected in one stream, and be 
poured upon the devoted heads of the clever politicians who hold 
our destinies in their hands, these gentlemen would never stand 
high and dry again; they would be overwhelmed once and for all, 
A shower-bath braces the system; a waterspout drowns all upon 
whom it falls ; andif there were not a focling that our blundering 
along here, without a guiding light to show General and soldier 
what 10 do, were now coming to an end, such a phenomenon as a 
waterspout might arise in Sherpur. ButI have bofore sketched 
this phase of an existence here: if I said “life,” my own might 
be endangered by the indignant army of Philistines, who only 
“exist;’? and it is useless to revive the cry of ‘ Loot, Love, and 
Liberty,” for not one of these blessings is forthcoming. 7 

And yet from day to day we continue our being, and the days 

are, not so long as at first sight might be supposed. We have one 
panacea for all the evils with which we believe ourselvos beset: we 
make the best of everything. Given the fine, bright woathor 
which delighted us only a few days ago, and Gymkhana mésis, 
pony matches, polo and dog-hunting delight our hearts and 
strengthen our digestions. Given a snow-fall and a vapid thaw, 
when the ground underfoot is merely a quagmire: our rooms and 
mess-houses, snug and warm, seem to invite us to a quiet rubber 
or an earnest study of books and papers. And then thore is our 
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Club; it is an accomplished fact, and, what is more, iy an 
“institution.”? Tt was conceived in tho calm which preceded the 
stirring events of December 11th to 24th, but its birth came not 
until a fortnight ago. It is not of the imposing kind that was 
first intended, but still it suffices for all our wants, and is made a 
rendezvous by all who caro for some other society than the 
familiars of their own messes. From Bemaru village, where the 
Guides are encamped, and the choice spirits of the Transport 
Department hold high revel occasionally on that spot sacred to the 
memory of that foolish virgin who died be-maru (without hus- 
band)—from Bemaru to the quarters in the western wall is 
nearly two miles; and it was not to be wondored at that friends at 
either end of cantonments saw little of each other when there was 
no gathering-point. One might pay a visit and, after tramping 
through slush and snow, find one’s friend absent. To accept an 
invitation to dinner meant braving pitfalls and watercourses in 
the darkness, or helplessly wandering about in the darkness 
on the return journey, uncertain in what direction one’s home 
lay. But now the Club is a recognized centre, about which, 
in the evening, when work is over and dinner not yet on 
the table, many of us gather. The excuse is a “nip” before 
dinneyy the reason our sociable instincts, A witty Frenchman 
hag/Said :—‘‘ Wherever three or four Englishmen are congregated, 
yoila un club/” Tt is so: there is nothing to be ashamed of in 
our love of companionship. And our Club has the charm of 
novelty, both in situation and design. Tt is the first established 
under the shadow of the Hindu Kush, on historic ground; and 
its architecture is a mixture of the nomadic and Public Works 
styles. We pitched a large tent: we were nomads; we took 
down the canvas side-walls, and built in their place walls of mud 
and bricks, pierced with windows and doors, and with chimneys 
Springing out above the canvas roof. The structure was com- 
plete. From nomads we became clubmen. Could civilization 
further go? And here we meet and exchange views upon things in 
general and Afghanistan in particular, subaltern and Colonel 
shouldering each other in true club style, the mixed crowd being 
flavoured generally with a Brigadier or two, while the darlings of 
the Staff air their gold-lace in a more congenial atmosphere than 
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their stuffy quarters, which are office, dining, and sleeping rooms 
allin one. Certainly our Club is a success. 

In the shape of indoor amusements, Christy minstrel bands 
are springing up, and one theatre has already had a short 
season—three nights. The 72nd Highlanders have 1igged up in 
the ditch near their quarters a number of pals resting against the 
stout mud wall, and in this a first-class stage has boen built with 
act-drop, scenery, footlighis, and all complete. On tho opening 
night the 5th Ghoorkas, old friends of the 72nd, felt that their 
patronage was indispensable; and when two little ‘ Ghoorkis ” 
struggled into the pit and tried to peep over the hehds of the 
crowd, a dozen eager hands hoisted them shoulder-high, and amid 
great applause they were carried to the front and placed in the 
first row. Here they smiled their thanks as only Ghoorkas can 
smile—from ear to ear—and when the curtain rose, they watched, 
the performance critically and with unbounded satisfaction. 

The severe weather that has declared itself during the last few 
days has added new sources of amusement. A week ago the 
owners of skates were disgusted with the non-appearance of hard 
frost; now skating goes on nearly all day long, and the scienco of 
sliding is also being cultivated. Europeans and natives alike in- 
dulge in a “slide;’’ and to see half a dozen Guides contentedly 
coming croppers on the ice, and rising again with immonse satis- 
faction, only to sit suddenly down the moment afterwards, would 
make Timour himself smile bonignantly. Once on tho slide, 
every man seems but a child of largor growth, and right gleefully 
the game is kept up until tired nature givos in, and various points 
of our bodies remind the most hardy that bruisos are painful when 
excitement dies out. With the fall of snow on Monday came a 
battlo-royal, which will always live in the annals of our occupation. 
To tell the story with due solemnity: at noon word was brought 
to the 72nd Highlanders that the enemy (the 67th Foot and 
92nd Gordon Highlanders) had occupied the strong fort on the 
eastern end of the Bemarn Heights. Without delay the regimont 
fell in 500 strong, and, reinforced by the 9th Lancers and some 
artillerymen, marched with banners flying and drums beating to 
the attack. (The banners were thoso lately captured on the 
Takht-i-Shah Peak and the Asmai Heights; the drums wore various 
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ecooking-pots.) On nearing the enemy’s position, the attacking 
force was joined by a detachment of the 5th Ghoorkas under their 
British officers; skirmishers ,;were thrown out, and the bugle 
sounded the assault. The storming party were headed by the 
standard-bearers, the cry of “‘Ghazis to the front!” being 
answered by a rush of these reckless men up the hillside. They 
wore met by such a terrific fire, the air being darkened by 
snowballs, that the assault seemed hopeless. But, amid the 
din, the cry of their leader, ‘‘ Ghazis to the front!” rang out— 

‘Ho! Ghazis to the fiont! Ho! Ghazis bear the haunt 

# Of the battle waged on snowy Bemaru ! 


Let not the stinging ball your fiery hearts appal, 
But hurl the Kafias down! Allah-hu!” 


The despatch says :— 
** A desperate resistance was made, but a bugler with the 72nd 


succeeded by a ruse in turning the fortunes of the day. He crept 
round in the enemy’s rear and sounded the regimental call of 
the 92nd, followed by the ‘ cease fire’ and ‘retreat;’ the 92nd 
fell back and the attacking party carried the position. Many 
prisoners were taken and the usual atrocities committed—one 
gallant Highlander having three mon sitting on his chest at once ; 
while others, equally gallant, were buried alive in the snow. The 

duct of all concerned fully bore out the estimate previously 
ormed of the splendid fighting powers of our men, and several 
‘V.C.s’ ave to be awarded. The number of wounded was un- 
usually great, but all are now doing well. The defeat of the 
onemy was so complete that thoy at once sued for peace, and a 
treaty was signed at the Club later in the day by the principal 
leaders. In consequence of the ink being frozen, curagoa and 
brandy were substituted.” 

Tt will be seen from the halting sketch here drawn, that with 
all our growling discontent at being left in the dark as to the 
future, we manage to smooth away the rough edges of our life 
which so much gall us, and that our petulance never grows into 
sulkiness. That we have to fall back upon rough horse-play 
occasionally is not stirprising: there is no softening influence: to 
keep our spirits at an equable temperature. We are a colony of 
men—chiofly young men ; and Cabul society is so’ very select thal 
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we have not yet gained an entrance within its sacred limits. If 
we were to make ceremonial calls upon the zenanas, we should 
probably be confronted by some buck-Afghan, with a knifo in his 
hand and an oath in his mouth. Love and war do not go hand 
in hand now in Cabul, although they did forty years ago; so we 
must sigh in vain for a glimpse of that beauty which the yashmaks 
hide so jealously when the Cabul ladies fit by us in the narrow 
streets of the city. When a more than usually coquettish white- 
clad figure passes, we turn hastily about; but what can bo 


seen ?— : 
‘¢ Nought but the rippling linen wrapping her about. * 


And what is sho like in the seclusion of the zenana? Ah, that 
lies apart from our life in Sherpur; but perhaps I may be able to 
partly answer tho question. ‘“ How we Live in Sherpur,” can 
only havo as its companion picture— 


t 


“How tary Liyz i Canut.’ * 


Tt is not an attractive life, that which we have come upon in 
Cabul ; ‘but it has its lights and shades and a certain robustness 
of its own, which is now more than ever apparent. The reaction 
after the excitement of the sioge of Sherpur was terribly depressing 
for atime in the city, as ovory Mahomedan citizen felt that o 
hoayy punishment might fall upon him, and in most casos justly. 
But those ignorant fanatics did not know that tho Government of 
England is a limited monarchy tomperod by Exeter Hall. Now 
they havo fully realized that wo wore in carnest in offering an 
amnesty to all who would return peacefully to their homes, and 
have renewed their trading with a vigour which shows their 
appreciation of our now rupeos. As in every Oriental city, tho 
life led by men and by womon runs on very difforent lines: the 
concerns of the bazaar and tho affairs of the zenana ave as distinct 
as day and night; the ono is all energy and strife, the other dul- 
ness and monotony. ‘Woman has no place in the erced of Maho- 
med beyond the base one of continuing tho Mussulman race; she 
is an inforior creaturo, to be shut up and kept from mischief with- 
in the four walls of her master’s harem. If she loves her lord— 
or some part of him, as she gonerally shares his affection and 
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bodily presence with other wives or slaves—she dutifully brings 
forth a son to continue the race, and then her mission ends. She 
is ® piece of furniture, a belonging of the zenana; and if nature 
has not gifted her with a love of intrigue, she must be content to 
vegetate in seclusion until, in the ripeness of years, she drops out 
of life. She knows she has nothing to expect beyond the grave ; 
does not her creed teach her that her lord will lie in the lap of 
houris, steeped in eternal sensual bliss? Perhaps in her wildest 
flights of imagination, she may gain hope from some such mad 
idea as that she and her fellows will be blended into one great 
mass, from ®hich will spring millions of howris to people the 
heayens, and wait with open arms for the souls of the faithful. 
May not she, in hourt form, fall to the lot of the man she loved 
on earth, who despised her as something too trivial for much 
consideration ? Such a belief may comfort her; let us hope it 
does. 

But woman in Cabul has fewer restrictions placed upon her 
than in other Oriental cities, and the semi-freedom she enjoys has 
been the theme upon which travellers in old days delighted to 
enlarge. Cabul is declared by them to be the city of intrigue. 
This belief arose from the practice of women, closely veiled from 
head to foot, being allowed to pass unmolested along the public 
streets, unattended and with no restrictions upon their move- 
ments. One enthusiastic writer, speaking no doubt from experi- 
ence, asserts that the mind of an Englishman cannotimagine the 
extent to which intrigues are carried on in this forward city. 
Wife, daughter, or mother, could, according to bis account, pass 
from the zenana into the narrow thoroughfares about, and with 
perfect confidence visit any lover upon whom her eyes had fallen. 
Every figure loses its identity in the folds of the white drapery 
which completely envelopes a woman from head to heel, and the 
yashmalk covering the face blots out the features more thoroughly 
than a mask. Undoubtedly this freedom of action does exist, in 
appearance at least, still: white-robed figures flit about the 
bazaars and the by-streets, and no one pays regard thereto; but 
they are women of low degree, with no charms to guard, and 
probably with but little thought of pleasure in their minds. If 
finest linen, a gold embroidered boot, » coquettish mincing step, 
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attract the attention of a Kafir, tho Intter will invariably find 
the lady is attended by somo ducnna, or more probably by two o%~ 
three male domestics, who clear a way for their mistress through 
the motley crowd. Tho Afghans are said to be peeuliarly jealous 
of their women: witnoss tho proclamation issued to our soldiors 
before Kushi was Icft !—and though love laughs at locksmiths, it 
seems incredible that any sirdar or well-to-do citizen should allow 
tho inmates of his zenana liberty to wander about at will, with 
no eye to watch their movements. We ave rather at a disadvan- 
tage in Cabul; for a Kafir to explore the penetralia of the gloomy 
high-walled houses is next to impossible. We have a Club, it is 
true, but it is not on the deliciously free principles of the Orleans ; 
and if we were to institute five-o’clock tea, and sond out cards of 
invitation to Madame Shere Ali and Madame Yakub Khan, and 
harom, or any other ladies of distinction in Cabul, there would be’ 
no chance of the invitation being accepted. The ladios might 
rise to the occasion, but thoir grim guardians would baulk their 
intentions with a vengeance. ‘To make calls of ceremony would 
be equally impossible, for there are no grass-widows in Cabul with 
whom 40 enjoy a cosy téte-a-i¢te. If, by some lucky combination 
of tho stars, a Kafir were fortunate enough to gain tho sacred 
ground of the zenana, its simple-minded inmate would probably 
lisp out in fluid, but passionloss, Persian : 


*¢T do not seek a lovor, thon Christian Knight so gay ; 
Becuuso an articlo like that has never come my way.” 


In fact, a stranger in tho harem would be a vory indofinito article 
indecd in Cabul, for it is not cvery ono who can hopo for the good 
fortune of a MeGehan, who, in the Khanate of Khiva, wandered 
into a zenana, and was treated with hospitality and carossos by 
its inmates. 

But it may be as well to bo more definite in dealing with the 
life of women in Cabul; and I will endeavour to describe, in all 
fairness, what I have personally seen. To taka the commonest 
figures seen in the bazaar: It is not unusual for women to do 
their “ shopping” in public, though they lack tho confidence of 
Western ladies, who parado their men-kind on such important 
occasions. 
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A Cabul lady stops before a stall in the bazaar, puts out a 
small fair hand, richly ringed, and touches any article she needs: 
generally a piece of Bokhara silk or English linen. The shop- 
keeper, sitting cross-legged among his goods, names his price ; 
the customer quietly pulls the silk, say, towards her, bows her 
head, and, raising her yashmak an inch, looks critically upon the 
article. The seller stares over her head at the busy life about 
him, says nota word till the examination is at an end, and finally, 
after a little bartering, sells the silk, or throws it back into its 
place. In either case he cannot have any idea of the identity of 
the customer, though from her jewellery he may make a shrewd 
guess as to the length of her purse. Not every woman’s fingers 
are circlod by rings, or her yashmak secured with loops of gold. 
And so the lady passes on, pausing, perhaps, at other stalls, but 
“never for long. To loiter before the goods which may charm her 
eye seems no part of her business, even when a more than usually 
brilliant display of silk or embroidered shoes attracts her. Her 
walk is hurriod, her time, perhaps, is precious, and she glides 
among the crowd quietly, and as if shunning attention, though no 
one, unless he be a Kafir, pays the least regard to her presence. 
Finally, she turns off into some side-street, and disappears in a 
natrow gateway leading, one supposes, to her home. The majority 
of such women shrink from any chance contact with a Kafir of any 
kind; though such litile bits of comedy have been acted as one of 
our gallants peering into doors and gateways only to find an un- 
veiled face turned towards him, and that face generally very plain 
and unprepossessing. Such dames are of an uncertain age, and 
are not coy in thus rewarding attention or admiration, though 
such reward never goes beyond unveiling for an instant. 

I had occasion quite lately to visit the house of a merchant in 
Cabul, a Mussulman of some little standing, and by a lucky 
accident got a glimpse of the home life of such a woman as I 
have described shopping in the bazaar. My companion and guide 
—who or what he was matters not—led me through tortuous 
streets, so filthy, that to tread them was alone a trial, until at a 
nail-studded door he stopped and knocked twice or thrice with the 
large iron ‘knockor” on its centre. All was still and silent in- 
side for a moment, and then a picturesque-looking ruffian, no doubt 
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the Afghan serving man of the period, suddenly withdrow a bolt 
inside, after examining us through the wicket. We stumbled 
along a passage dark enough to make iho fow holos about more 
treacherous than holes ever wore before, and thon suddenly came a 
stream of light and we wore in an open courtyard. It was com- 
monplace enough: there woro no ‘murmuring fountains, orange 
troes, or shady nooks,” such as Eastorn travollers love to dwoll 
upon; simply a brown square plot of ground with rooms, two 
storeys high, surrounding it on all sides, On the left, facing 
the south, were the quarters of the owner ; his reception-room and. 
genana, sido by side; with a narrow doorway, screened by a pur- 
dah (in Western phrase, a portidre), leading from one to the 
other. The rooms were open to the air on the courtyard side, 
elaborately-carved woodwork in the shape of sliding panels boing 
the only screen from the sun. The interior was comfortable 
cnough: the floors were covered with carpets, over which was laid 
clean white linen ; the walls wore either of carved wood or plaster, 
painted in gay colours. The interior of ihe zenana I could not 
see while in the reception-room, but from it presontly appearod a 
bedizened youngster, who made fricnds at once. The sound of 
whispers behind the purdah came clearly cnough into the room; 
and I would not be sure that we were not being examined by 
feminine eyes, while our host courteously served tca in beautiful 
littlo bowls that would have delighted a china-maniac. In an 
inner room, divided from the reception-room by light wooden pil- 
Jars, wore carved recesses, in which was a wealth of china: toa. 
pots from Russia, bowls from Kashgar and China, and othors of a 
nondoscript kind, covered with richly-coloured degigns in yollow, 
green, and chocolate, the three colours most in favour among 
Cabulis. ‘ 

Our visit was a short one, but as the master of the house led 
the way to the door, I lingerod behind, and was rewarded by a 
glimpse into the zenana. It differed but little in appearanco from 
the other room; the carpets were guiltless of any linen-cover, the 
walls were more brilliantly painted, cushions and pillows were 
scattered about, and the threo inmates were on tiptoe of expecta- 
tion as we passod. ‘Two faces I saw; one old and wrinkled, the 
othor young and pleasing. ‘An old wifo and a younger rival” 
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was the conclusion I arrived at, and their dress bore out this idoa. 
The elder wore nothing but puro whito ; tho younger was gorgeous 
in green and crimson silk. Justa glance, and it was over: tho 
child I have mentioned was being caressed by the third wife, whoso 
back was towards her companions, and another child was lying 
asleep among the pillows. But for the presence of the childron, 
it would have seemed dulnoss personified, as signs of occupation or 
amusement there were none. So much for tho bil of quiet home 
life in Cabul: how monotonous it must be, none can toll, except, 
perhaps, those who have to endure it! 

The dress of the Afghan women, especially those whose hus- 
bands have rank or wealth, is extremely picturesque. A. short, 
tightly-fitting bodice of green, blue, or crimson silk, confinos 
the bust, but buttons so closely up to the throat, that one can only 
guess at the proportions of shoulders and bosom. The bodico is 
generally embroidered with gold, and then becomes so stiff and 
unyielding, that it is virtually a corsct. In this cold weather the 
short arms of this sat are continued down to the wrist, and the 
vest itself is padded with wool for the sake of warmth. Trousers 
a la Ture, baggy and flowing as Fatima’s, and tightly fastened at 
the ankles with gold or silver bands, a broad silk kwmmerbund of 
almost endless length about the waist, with the ends so disposed 


that thoy becomo skirts; dainty white socks and a tiny slipper or’ 


shoe, gold-embroidered—such is the indoor dress of a Cabuli lady ; 
while covering and hiding all save feet and ankles is tho volu- 
minous whito garment drawa over the hoad and face, and falling 
to the heels, Those veiled beautios wear jewollory alike about the 
forchead, hands, wrists, arms, anklos, and ears; while handsome 
gold loops seeuro the yashmak at the back of the head; the hair 
being drawn from the forehead and ticd tightly into a knot, 
Grecian fashion. The length of a silk kummerbund, which en- 
circles a lady’s waist, is sometimes astonishing: one I saw must 
have been 12 yards long by 18 inches broad, and the end was even 
then not forthcoming. The slippers and shoes are of Cabuli 
make, and are very preity. On a pale groon ground beautiful 
patterns are worked with gold and silver thread and particoloured 
silk, until the effect is more like that of a fairy slippor than one for 
daily use. When a stout leathern sole is put on with high heels 
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rudely bound with iron, the work of artis complote. The stalls 
in which theso slippers and shocs aro made aro the gayest in the 
whole bazaar. A Cabuli lady’s foot is small, almost to deformity, 
and the baggy trousers by contrast mako them appear exceedingly 
petite 

From ithe fow faces seen, being chiefly those of old or passée 
women, itis difficult to judge of the famed beauty which the Cabulis 
are said to boast. The children are certainly, as a wholo, the 
pretiiest I have over seen. Their complexions are red and white, 
with a tinge of olive pervading the skin, eyes black and lustrous, 
well-shapod features, teeth to make a Western beauty envious, 
and bright, intclligent looks that sadly belie the race to which 
they belong. Their mothers must be beautiful, for their fathers 
are generally villanous-looking : the men losing all the pleasing 
traits which they possessed as boys. The lady I have described 
as seen in the zenana for a moment was certainly handsome, and 
was far lighter in complexion than a Spaniard; her eyes were 
really worthy of the praises sung by Hafiz, but the sensuous lips 
wero 0 little too full and pouting. It was just such o face as one 
imaginos in a harom, and would be in keeping with the langourous 
life of a voluptuary, 1o whom sensuality is a guiding star. Such 
faces always lack character, and would soon prove insipid in the 
eyos of the West. The Cabuli lady, when journeying, is wither 
carriod in an elaborate wicker-work cago covered with tava 
evitable flowing linon, or rides, Amazon-fashion, on a pony behit € 
her lord. At times she is coquoitish enough to throw warm 
glances at Kafirs bohind hor husband’s back, and is no doubt 
delighted at tho admiration bostowed upon her daintily-slipperod 
feet, 

What tho mission in life is of such women, in such a country 
as this, may be summed up in a fow words. Sho must play-the 
part of a mother, rathor than a wife, for hor sympathies go all 
with the children left to be brought up in the zenana, and not 
with their father, whose courso lies in different linos in the busy 
scheming world outside. That somo women of strong character 
occasionally share their husband’s ambition, and aid him by 
advice and suggestions, is quite true. The mothor and wife of 
Yakub Khan are both women of exceptional ability, influencing 
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and guiding men, and well versed in state intrigues.. But tho 
exceptions are few, and only prove the general rule obtaining in 
all Mahomedan countries, that woman is a cypher outside the 
four walls of the zenana. 

The life of her master is a most difficult subject. To fathom 
the motives of an Afghan, or to explain his actions, would be a task 
for a Machiavelli, and I must deal with it in such manner as I can. 
It has always been held that the distinguishing features of a 
Cabuli are turbulence and treachery, and late events have only 
confirmed men in this belief. The arrangement of the city into 
quarters, each securely shut off from its neighbours by strong walls 
and fortified gateways, the part played by the Bala Hissar as a 
citadel dominating the town below, and affording a refuge for the 
sovereign during bloody émeutes, proved to travellers in past days 
that the life of the populace was far from a peaceful one. Even 
now, though the old subdivisions of the city exist but in name, 
—except the Kizilbash quarter, which has still the means of cut- 
ing itself off from outside by strong gateways,—it is apparent 
that the Amirs never trusted their lives and property to the 
tender mercies of their citizen-subjects. When our army arrived 
at Cabul, the Bala Hissar was still a fortress capable of resisting 
successfilly any attack made without artillery, and within its walls 
werethe palace of the Amir, hig harem, and his arsenal. Our 
Envoy, too, was lodged in the fortress, as tho fanaticism of the 
Cabulis might have prompted an attack upon the Residency, if it 
had béen in the heart of tho city, with its bazaars re-echoing to 
the prayers of the moollahs and the cries of fakirs, That safety 
was not found even in the Bala Hissar, was due rather to the 
weakness of Yakub Khan and his contemptuous treatment of ¥ 
an exasperated soldiery than to any independent action of the 
populace. It is true that the city rabble joined in the attack upon 
the Embassy, but that was only when military discipline was at an 
end, and the men who should have guarded the lives of the 
Amir’s guests were in the full ery of mutiny. Again, the build- 
ing of Sherpur, with its range of barracks and new fortress upon — 
Bemaru (planned, but never executed) was due to Shere Ali’s — 
dread of Cabul and its armed mob. With, the Bala Hissar on 
one sido and Sherpur on the other, he was sanguine enough to 
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hope for peace and quietness in his capital; and these he would 
no doubt have secured if he had not foolishly quarrelled with the 
Indian Government, whose subsidy gave him tho wherewithal to 
raise and equip a large army and rear the walls of his new 
fortress. 

Every Afghan is a soldier, and the Cabulis aro no excoption to 
the rule. Their stalls are to them what homesteads aro to tho 
mountain tribes and peasants; and when extortion or taxation 
grows in their opinion excessive, thoy are ready to tw out 
armed to the teeth, and by open menace to intimidate their rulers. 
A tyrant alone can hope to, keep them in due subjection; and, 
as a rule, Cabul has been under the influence of tyranny for 
many centuries. As a natural result, when turbulence occasionally 
subsides, treachery flourishes; and the history of the city is full of 
instances of treacherous plots, and successful if bloody intrigues. 
Coming as we have done in the guise of an avenging army, we 
have greatly modified the normal appearance of things in the 
city, our proclamation forbidding the carrying of arms having 
destroyed the picturesquo ruffianism which used to stalk through 
the bazaars armed with gun, shield, and knife, and ready for all 
emergencies. Not a weapon now is seen except in an armourer’s 
shop, or on the person of some armed retainor of a sirdar who 
has thrown in his lot with the British. It is a change for the 
better in our eyes; but when the people sco our soldiers passing 
along with Martini or Snider slung over the shoulder, they must 
long to rufle it again, and bring out from thoir hiding-placos their 
own rifles and maichlocks. But it is not to be yet; though, when 
we again leave this ‘ God-governed country” to its own dovices, 
the good people of Cabul will once more be ablo to resume their 
old habits. — 

The influential citizens of Cabul aro broadly divisible into two 
representative classes—the Sirdar and the trader; and in taking 
one from each of theso sections, I shall be able fairly to skotch 
the general life led by the move orderly of the Cabulis. There 
are, of course, a mass of men: artisans, street-hawkers, rotainers, 
and hangers-on generally, who furnish the rabble which has 
often made mob-law suprome within the walls; but these may be 
left to themselves for a little. The Sirdar has always beon 
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& prominent figure in Afghan history ; he is to all intents a feudal 
chief, and answers very much to the Baron who, in the Dark Ages, 
had so much to say in the government of Western countries. Ho 
is generally of royal blood, a cousin (some twenty times removed) 
of the Amir; but this relationship with the sovereign is not 
advantageous if the Sirdar is at all ambitious of power. There 
are so many revolutions of the wheel in the Barakzai dynasty, 
that the assumption of dignity by a subordinate is always jealously 
waiched by the Amir, and promptly nipped in the bud just when 
it bids fair to become dangerous. Ties of kin are but little 
regardod in a country where continually father is arrayed against 
son, brother against brother; and where human life is held go 
cheaply that scarcely 2 man reaches middle age without having 
blood upon his hands. The Sirdar has either to muzzle his 
ambition and wait patiently for a chance of suddenly acquiring 
power; or to accept a colourless life of ease, with nothing to 
trouble his mind except the caprices of a favourite slave-girl, or 
the loss of a valuable horse. It is not surprising, then, that in 
Cabul there are Sirdars perfect in dissimulation and adepts in 
intrigue ; and others mere slaves of their sensuality, to whom the 
world means merely pillaus and pillows, cakes and concubines. 
Such men are those loved by Czxsar: 


tk, GOMces we . ‘men that are fat; 
Sleck-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights,” 


And tho casy-going Sirdar answers so fully to this description, 
that it would seem as if the cares of life gat very lightly upon 
him. Such men are too characterless to repay observation ; and 
though we sec many of them here, we pass them by contempt- 
uously, except when a mountain of flesh more than usually for- 
midable looms upon us in cantonments. They ave not men given 
to fighting or political intrigue; and such as we have now among 
us are anxious only as to their allowances which the ‘ Great 
British Government” guarantees to them while they are faithful 
to its interests. If they are time-servers, it is simply becausé 
they have no idea beyond the present one of comfort and quiet- 
noss; if we were dofeated they would probably make their pbei- 
sance to the new rulers, and would settle down calmly to them daily 
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enjoyment of the fat of the land in thoiy well-stocked hhrems. 
There were such men among our own hard-hcaded Barons ages 
ago, who watched their more ambitious comtpeers make and ruin 
dynasties, and lived placidly through all the turmoil without oven 
being partisans. 

But the other type of Sirdar is a very different porson: ho 
holds that 10 be powerful is the salt of life, and his aim from youth 
to old age is to seck power in all its forms. Ho is genorally rich, 
and a lover of show; valuing moncy for the advantage to which 
it can be turned in many ways, and estimating pomp at ils real 
worth—to impress the ignorant and humiliate the inferior. His 
life as now made up is not to outward seeming one of much 
importance, but not one of us can hope to penetrate beneath its 
surface, and examine the many schemes which pass through his 
mind. He lives in one of the large, high-walled houses which 
are studded about the city, though he has a “ villa” or two in 
pleasant Koh-Daman, or one of the near valleys. If ono visits 
him, the courtesy with which he receives a guest is that of a 
polished gentleman, flavoured, perhaps too highly, with the 
Eastern affectation of humility. His house is reached through 
bywayg and along covered-in streets, so dark and noisomo that one 
camel to meet a ghazi at every turn. But all is quiet, and 
finally™s bit of blue sky is scon ovorhead, a narrow doorway is 
passed through, and the square courtyard of tho house gainod. 
A. few horses, saddled and bridled, aro standing in a sunny 
corner ; a dozon picturesque-looking ruffians are lounging aboul ; 
the groat man is al home. Wo find him in a long room squatting 
on an ottoman with a dozen frionds and associates about him, to 
whom he has doubtless been expounding some new and brilliant 
idea that has occurred to him, Ho is politely anxious about his 
visitor’s health, thanking God that it is well with him, and 
inquires if. “the Genoral’’ also is well. His conversation is 
guarded, but he makes up for his reticence by his hospitality; it 
would be derogatory to his dignity if the rite wero not duly 
honoured; and in a few minutos trays bearing little cups of 
sweetened tea, sweetmoats, nuts and grapes, are being handed 
round by two or three of the loungers we passed in the courtyard. 
This tea is a mystery to me; it is always roady ; it is always good > 
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and-ohe can sip cup after cup with an enjoyment that positively 
increases with indulgence. The Sirdar’s friends are mostly 
notable men: that gvey-beardod old gentleman on his right is a 
tribal chief of some importance, who has come from his distant 
village to see how things move in Cabul after the late jehud ; that 
dark-visaged man is 2 Bokhara trader, whose mind holds news of 
the White Czar and of the changing fates of the Central Asian 
Khanates; while his counterpart is another trader returned from 
Hindustan, where he has, perhaps, seen and learnt much that 
may shape the Sirdar’s viows in future. Behind the Sirdar is a 
vichly-embroidered purdah veiling the entrance to the zenuna, 
wherein the quiet life of the women slowly moves. Our.conyersa- 
tion is short and purely ornamental, and we take our leave, plea- 
santly impressed with the courtesy shown, but pondering over the 
depth of Afghan duplicity which is so cunningly hidden. The 
Sirdar passes his morning among his friends, and in the afternoon 
he will probably visit General Roberts or Major Hastings, the 
Chief Political Officer, to learn much, but to impart little. How 
far he can be trusted no one knows, not excepting even him- 
self. If by serving us he can make his position secure, he will 
** gel] his nearest friends; if he thinks his interests are safe with 
men opposing us, he will thwart our projects with all the skill ho 
possesses. His life now is not so restless as in old days, as our 
army has broken up all settled governmont, and the prospect is so 
hazy, that to dabble too openly in dangerous schemes might land 
him in distant Calcutta, to bear Daoud Shah company. Our 
Sirdar has lekhs of money hidden away in his house or buried in 
some secret spot; but he is cunning enough to swear that he lost 
greatly whon Mahomed Jan held Cabul, and asks the British 
Government to recoup him, as he has always been faithful to its 
interests. The new influences at work upon his life are not so 
welcome to him, as they are novel and not to be easily understood ; 
and he would far prefer the old order of things, when he could 
pit himself against some rival and gain his ends by crooked ways, 
that he knows we should not countenance. If his chances just 
now of being shot or stabbed arc not so great as formerly, be does 
not, with his fatalistic ideas, appreciate the change; and at times 
he grows sullen, and is discontented with our temporary rule. 
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The trader is a very different personage: he has soen men and 
cities, and his chief aim is to amass woalth, which he believes to 
be the keystone of happiness. His vocation now in Cabul is to 
make fabulous profits out of the British army of occupation which 
has invaded the sanctity of the city, and cowed its fanatical popu- 
lace. In his heart of hearts tho trader hates us sincoroly; but 
he will endure curses from the Commissariat, or hard words from 
under-strappers, for the sake of tho few lakhs of rupoos he hopes 
to pocket. He will take contracts for anything, from sheep to 
charpoys, and will fleeco everyone dealing with him with such 
calm self-assurance, that one is inclined to adopt, once for all, 
the theory that the Afghans are, indeed, the lost tribes of Israel. 
He is a power in the city, for he has money always at his com- 
mand; and though he may have suffered grievously from extor- 
tion, he is shrewd enough to know that complaints are useless. 
He will visit our friend tho Sirdar, and will gain his countonance 
and help in somo nefarious transaction, perhaps such as ‘ bearing” 
the money market, cutting off our sheep supply, or raising the 
prices of articles suddenly in demand. He may play the part of 
political spy in return for the Sirdaz’s help or becomo a principal 
in some scheme that requires delicate working. The trader has 
his house, which also serves as a store-house for his goods, in 
some filthy corner of Cabul; and some near relative acts as 
partner, and does the dirty work of retailing his goods from a 
narrow stall in tho bazaar. Should a big transaction bo coming 
off, with some merchant from the Khanates, in silks, furs, or 
precious stones, tho trader has tho univeryal tea-drinking, to 
which ho invites the strangor, and he spends days in coasgloss 
chafering until tho prices are duly fixed and the bargain con- 
cluded. In the bazaar itgelf but little trade on a large scale is 
carried on, the travelling merchants storing their goods in ono or 
other of the large serais, whilo they lct it be known from stall to 
stall that they havo morchandise on sale. The trader is naturally 
of a peaceablo disposition, and as his house is usually stored with 
rich goods, and his hoards of money are buried beneath the 
ground in his.courtyard, he dreads an outbreak by the populace, 
who may levy contributions upon his effects, But he has within 
him the Afghan instinct of sturdy rosistance to all assailants. 
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With his iron-studded door closed against intruders, with halt a 
dozen servants armed & la Cabul with gun, pistol, and knife, he is 
no mean antagonist to deal with. He would scarcely join in a 
tumult except when his fanaticism overcame his better judgment, 
for there are too many risks to be run when once a popuaace like 
that of Cabul has broken free from all control. The trader in this 
respect is considerably removed from the mere stall-keeper, who is 
always ripe for riot, and is never better pleased than when turning 
out fully armed. We have seen a great deal, since our occupation, 
of the trader, and he does not improve upon acquaintance. He 
is cringing and subservient when a tight hand is kept wpon him, 
but beneath his plausibility is a fund of cunning, which carries 
him triumphantly through all“his knayory. Like the Sirdar, he 
is an instrument we are forced to use in this unprofitable country ;_ 
but which is to be thrown away without compunction when done 
with. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The Afghan Army—The Amir Shere Ali’s Efforts to raise Disciplined Troops—The 
Founding of Guns—Surferaz’s Failme—A Cabuli Gunsmith sent to Peshawur 
Arsenal—A. Foundry established in Gabul—Tho Manufavtime of Rifled Guns and 
Small Aims—Cabuli Gunpowder and Cartridges—Porenssion Oaps—Army Clothing 
Departmonti—The Numbor of Guns and Small Aums in Alghanistan—Cost of Shera 
Al’s Army—Weakness of tho Oiganization—Rogulars versus Tiibesmen—Their 
Behaviour in various Actions—The Failmo of tho Regular Army—Suggestion for 
the Queation of a Militia—The Ghazi Element among rregulaas—Tow a Ghazi is 
Made—His Mode of Fighting. 


Suzrpur, 28th January, 1880. 


Araqanistan is a nation of soldiers, every adult being (apart 
from any military training he may receive) a ready swordsman 
and a fair shot. In our old wars we found but little organization 
existing among the followers of the Dost and his son, Mahomed 
Akhbar, and the discipline of our troops told in the long run 
against the masses they had io face. .Afghanistan then produced, 
as a writer has said, nothing but stones and men: the stones made 
good sungars, which thousands of men were always ready to do- 
fend. But after Shere Ali had assumed the Amirship, a change 
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came over the “war department” of the country: that shrowd 
sovereign had his eycs opened to the necessity of having some- 
thing more than an unlimited supply of men to fight his battles, 
and afier his visit to India, in 1869, he began to cast about for 
means #hereby ho could arm and equip his troops in civilized 
fashion. Fortunately for his project, he was on tho bost of terms 
at that time with the Indian Government, and among tho valuable 
presents he carried back with him to Cabul wero a sicge-train 
(consisting of four 18-pounders and two 8-inch howitzers), a 
mountain battery of six guns, 5,000 Snider rifles, 15,000 Enfields, 
and no legs than 1,000,000 rounds of ball ammunition. This was 
the groundwork upon which ho hoped to build up a well-equipped 
army, with artillery suflicient 1o make himself feared by all his 
neighbours, and respected both by the English and Russian 
Governments, upon his relations with which might ultimately 
depend the safety of his kingdom. To a man of less enorgy than 
Shere Ali, the projéct he took in hand would have seemed so full 
of difficulties, that it might have boon reasonably abandoned after 
a fair trial; but the thon Amir was a man of stubborn solf-will; 
and hig mind once made up, nothing could turn him from his 
object. The story of his successful struggle to create an army of 
all arms on the European pattern can be best told by referenco to 
a report drawn up on information supplied by varions sirdars and 
artisans, since our occupation of Cabul. Lieutenant Neville 
Chamborlain, Extra Assistant Political Officer, is the compiler of 
this valuable report, which gives in dotail an account of Shere 
Ali’s steady progress in the armament of bis kingdom, until he 
made the fatal mistake of quarrelling with ithe British. Ono 
cannot fail to be struck with astonishment at tho rapidity with 
which guns were made, rifles imitated, and cartridges turned out 
by the 100,000 in a country which boasts of but few resources. 
Shere Ali could easily enough make regiments of infantry and 
cavalry, dress them after the fashion of the men he had seen 
paraded in India, and drill them in a fow simple movomenis, If 
he wore guilty of the solocism of making Highlanders mount on 
horseback, there was no great blunder committed ; they wore his 
mounted rifles, and were not likely 1o come to grief, as overy 
Afghan is more or less & horseman. But in the question of 
y 
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artillery, the Amir had to face a problem which must have cost 
him much anxious thought. The old brass cannon which had 
been used for many years as wall-pieces in the different fortresses 
of Afghanistan, sank into’ insignificance when compared with the 
guns Lord Mayo had given him. The latter were few in number, 
and it was all-important they should be multiplied, so that if 
three or four armies took the field, each should have its due com- 
plement of guns. There were skilled artisans in Cabul who had 
made brass guns; and one of these, named Surferaz, was given 
funds by Shere Ali and peremptorily ordered to turn out guns on 
the pattern of the siege-train and mountain battery which had 
lately arrived from India. The unlucky man tried his best; but, 
at the end of a few months, his work was pronounced a failure ; 
and as he had spent Rs. 12,000 in his experiments, he was sum- 
marily thrown into prison, and all his property confiscated. This 
was his reward for obeying the orders of a tyrant. But Shere Ali 
was not to be foiled, and rightly attributing the failure to want of 
technical knowledge, he sent the uncle of Surferaz, Dost Mahomed, 
a skilled gunsmith, to Peshawur, to be instructed in the mysteries 
of rifled guns. Dost Mahomed may be allowed to tell his own 
story, as it is full of interest. He says:— 

er ama Cabuli by birth and a gunsmith. My father was a 
gunsmith before me. After Shere Ali’s return from India, I was 
sent 10 Peshawur with a lotter to Colonel Pollock, the Com- 
missioner there, in which he was asked to allow mo to visit the 
Arsenal, and see how the rifled guns were made. I vemained in 
Peshawur for three months, until the permission of Government 
arrived. I then visited the Arsenal daily, and saw exactly how 
everything was done ; and on my departure I was given models of 
guns in wood, with complete drawings of the details. I returned 
to Cabul, and with these models and some complete models of 
rifled breech-loading Armstrongs, which had been given to ‘the 
Amir during his visit to India, I began work. I had three 
principal assistants: my nephew, Surferaz (who had then been 
liberated), Mahomed Ali, and a man named Rashed. Any number : 
of workmen were at my disposal, as I had only to state the number 
I required, and they were impressed from among the city smiths. 
Before commencing a gun, a sum of money was given to me, 
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which I was not to exceed. The following were the prices in 
Cabuli rupees :-— 


Rs, 
Field gun ie et oa ae ae ive .. 1,600 
Royal Horse Artillery gu ees sis ees ive .. 1,000 
Mountain gun ... ses 336 aa AS or ce 300 
” 3» (laminated steel) ast oe sia sea 600 


“T never ‘either lost or gained much by my contract. The 
iron for the guns came principally from India—some through 
Shikarpur, some from Peshawur. A small quantity was procured 
from Bajour and. Zurmut., The core of the gun was first welded 
by hand on an iron bar, the required length and diameter. Long 
strips of iran haying been placed all round the core, they were 
well hammered together, and bands of iron placed over all to 
keep everything in its place. The gun was then bored out by the 
machinery at the water-mills of Deh-i-Afghan. Tho machinery 
for these mills was set up by a Hindustani, named Muah Khan. 
He learned his trade from a negro, named Belal, who was taught 
by one Ibrahim, a native of Ispahan, who came years ago from 
Persia to the service of Sultan Jan, late Governor of Herat. 
The gun was then rifled by hand, the breech-block and details 
completed, polished by machinery, and handed over to the Arsenal. 
The strength of the guns was never proved by heavy charges being 
fired out of them, and they wero at once takon into use. Out of 
all the guns I have made only one has burst. I could iurn out 
four or five guns a month if necessary. My pay was Rs, 70 a 
month, and I occasionally received prosonts.” 

This was not a bad example of what perseveranco can accom- 
plish, for the guns manufactured aro said by our gunners to be 
very well made, Jacking only finish. Tho Armstrong breech- 
loaders would be creditable to an English founder, and we are 
now tosting many of them to see if they cannot be used for the 
defences of Sherpur. A great number of small brass guns for 
mountain batteries were also mado. Tho old ordnance was 
broken up, and new guns were cast in the Bala Hissar Arsenal, 
the boring and polishing being done at the Deh-i-Afghan wator- 
mills. The alloy in these brass guns contains a larger per- 
centage of copper than we generally use. The water-mills to 
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which reference has boon made can still be seen—a huge wheel 
with a long wooden shaft in which the boring-tool was fixed. 
With such simple means it seems almost impossible that heavy 
guns could be bored, but still the work was done, slowly it is 
true, but effectually. 

The manufacture of small-arms was not such a success. 
Kootub-ud-din, a Cabul gunsmith, was placed in charge of the 
Bala Hissar Arsenal, and workmen under his direction made 
2,000 Sniders and 8,000 Enfields. The Afghans placed but little 
faith in their imitation of our rifles; they found that the breech- 
action of the Snider would not act, tho oxtractor often failing to 
throw out the cartridge-case afte: firing, while the grooving of 
the Enfields was so imperfect, that the barrel quickly got ‘‘ leaded,” 
i.@., the grooves were filled with lead stripped from the bullet 
as it was driven out by the charge. It is worth remarking 
that in tho Amir’s palace were found several rifles of different 
patterns (the French Chassepot among them), and each had its 
Cubuli imitation. No doubt various experiments were made 
before the Snider was finally adopted. 

There was.never any lack of gunpowder in Cabul, as the Amir 
employed six contractors to turn out the quantities he needed. 
Each mill gould make two maunds a day, and the total daily out-turn 
dn an emergency would bo nearly 1,000 Ibs. These contractors were 
also ready to start other smaller mills during war-timo, so that 
doubtless a ton of powder could have been supplied every day as long 
as funds were forthcoming. The composition of tho powder was 
seventy-five parts of saltpetre, ten of sulphur, and fiftcon of chareoal. 
Bamian supplied the sulphur, with occasional small quantities from 
Hazara and the Derajat. Saltpetre aboundsnear Cabul, and excellent 
charcoal is made from thethousands of small willow-trees which line 
every watercourse in Chardeh and the near valleys. The coarse- 
grain powder for muzzle-loading guus was paid for at therateof Rs. 2 
per lb., while that used for breech-loading field-guns and for rifles 
was Rs. 3 per lb. The powder, as a rule, is far inferior to that of 
European make, as the Afghans do not understand the final process 
of glazing, which adds so much to the strength of the composition, 
Shot and shell were strictly copied from the patterns brought 
from India, but time-fuses were not understood. A bursting 
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charge—the secret of which was held by a Herati—was used, and 
not until just before the war of 1879 were fusos made in the 
Bala Hissar. They are not a success, the delicato nature of the 
fuse not being properly appreciated. In the mattor of small-arm 
cartridges, the Afghan smiths deserve much credit. Sixty of thom 
were constantly engaged in the Bala Hissar Arsenal making up 
cartridges, and their Snider ammunition is excellont. Tho cases 
are made by hand, and are technically known as “solid cold-drawn 
brass.” The bases are very strong, andthe cases can be rofillod 
many times. In a country where thero is no machiery for 
turning out millions of cartridges in a fow days, this isa great 
advantage, ‘Two clever Cabulis, Safi Abdul Latif and Safi Abdul 
Hak, invented » machine for making percussion caps, equal to 
turning out 5,000 a day. The detonating composition is fairly 
good, but spoils if the caps are kopt for two or three years, Con- 
sidering there were millions of caps still in the unopened boxes 
sent from Dum-Dum Arsenal to Shere Ali, native-made caps were 
not much needed. Gun carriages and limbers were made on the 
English pattern, the guns captured in the disastrous business of 
1841-42 serving a8 models in addition to tho siege-train given by 
Lord Mayo. 

Among Shere Ali’s other improvements in his ‘‘ War Depart- 
ment” was the establishment of a Clothing Department, which 
had for its object the equipment of his soldiers in proper uniforms. 
The tunics, trousers, kilts, gaiters, helmets, &c., aro all neatly 
made; and as each soldier received a new uniform every two years, 
the regular regimonts ought to have been smart and well set-up. 
That they were not so was chiefly due to ihe laxity of discipline 
and the incompetence of their officers. Pouch-belts and bayonot 
frogs on the English pattern were served out, and the cavalry 
wore all furnished with now swords, slightly curved like those used 
by our own sowars. Tho stcel is generally very solt, but the blado 
is well-tempered, and takes an edge so keen, that even a slight 
blow leaves a deep gash. Shere Ali’s ambilion, while thus per- 
fecting his armament, was to build a fortress of hugo dimensions, 
and Sherpur was accordingly begun. Tho subsidy paid yearly by 
the Indian Government gave him money to lavish in thig direc- 
tion, and the cantonments our troops are now occupying were laid 
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out on a scale that even to European ideas seems enormous. The 
fortress was to have been in the shape of a huge squaro with 
walls 8,000 yards long; and on the Bemaru Heights, in the 
middle, a strong citadel was to have risen—‘ the New Bala Hissar.” 
At the foot of the southern slope, below tho citadel, a splendid 
palace was mapped out, the strong foundations of which even 
now show how imposing the building would have been. Shere 
Ali’s quarrel with the British put an end to his ambitious schemes, 
and Sherpur remains to this day incomplete; while away in the 
Hazara Darukht defile, thousands of logs are lying, ready squared, 
which the Gajis had got ready for tho barracks which will now 
never be built. 

Lieutenant Chamberlain, in summarizing the result of his in- 
teresting inquiries into Afghan armaments, makes out the follow- 
ing tabular statoment :— 


Numer or Guns privious to War or 1878-79. 


English Siege Train (Hlephant) aa ae as se Ae 6 
Cabuli 4, 4, $5 we see) sete = wo» = 10 
iy 2 $y « (Bullock) eas ae ee me ted 18 | 
' ( Breech-loaders, 89 1 
Horsed Guns ' { Breee pecan 


Breech-loaders, 6 
Mountain Guns Muzzle-loadors, 48 150 
Brass, 96 
Various small Guns of Position ... ie a sve oss 50 
Total tie ins w= 879 
Deduct Guns captmed, 1879-80... as ove ae a = 256 
Guns remaining in Country ... ane ane oe ane ws = 128 


These are believed to be chiefly in Herat and Turkistan. 
The number of rifles entered in the Government books as having 
been issued to the troops are— 


English Sniders ie ac stu ais tee see wee 5,000 
3, Hnfields wa Me Ves sad ea wae .- 15,000 
» Rifled Qarbines  , essa ae 7,200 
», Brunswick Rifles... 4 ais -_ eas on 4,400 
3) Towermuskets 0.00 eee ae ese 0,000 


», Cavalry Pistols  ... as eee es ay ve 1,046 
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Cabuli Sniders ae aes eae oy ay si we 2,189 
3, Enfislds re Ss dae a ay - ww» 8,212 

3 Rifled Carbines oe des see ls ai a. 589 
Kandahari Enfields ... oes re Ses ve ves hs 453 
Herati Enfields ees we w=: B16 
Various kinds for Cavalry (double- sharrelied. &e, 7 ois w- «1,568 
Smooth-bores (probably many Tower Muskets) ... aa «. 4,418 
Flint Musketa ae ; a ae axe a .. 1,800 
Total ie wee 40,875 


ee 


Of these 742 English Enfields, 560 English Sniders, and 5,427 
muskets, Cabuli Sniders and Enfields, flint muskets, &c., have 
been given up, leaving 48,146 small-arms in the country. 

It is worth noticing that no information could be got as to 
whence the English rifled carbines, Brunswick rifles, Tower 
muskets, and cavalry pistols were obtained. The “ Brown Besses ” 
were, porhaps, part of those taken in 1841-42. This estimato of 
arms, it should be remembered, takes no account of the many 
thousands ‘of jhezails, native pistols, &., in the hands of the 
tribesmen. The totals arc sufficiently great to prove that the lato 
Shere Ali had placed Afghanistan on such a military footing, that 
he may well have believed he could, with the mountain barriors 
between Cabul and India, defy any force the British could spare to 
send against him. Ho was grievously mistaken; his weakness 
lying in the want of discipline among his troops, and tho inea- 
pacity of their leaders. . 

The cost of the army which he had raisod and equippod was a 
serious item in his exchequer accounts, if he over kept any. 
Lieutenant Chamberlain computes it at 19,21,195 Cabuli 
rupees, of which Rs. 17,81,238 went for pay to the army, 
Rs. 1,20,235, for Arsenal exponses (not including Horat and 
Turkistan), and Rs. 19,727 for uniform. Considering that 
Major Hastings, Chief Political Officer here, has calculated the 
whole revenue of Afghanistan at only Rs. 79,82,390, it will thus 
appear that nearly one-fourth of the revenuo was lavished in 
military expenditure. The Amir ought reasonably to havo expected 
his army, to have made a better defence of his kingdom against 
invasion than the weak struggle ab Ali Musjid and the Peiwar 
Kotal. After the present campaign, Afghanistan can never hope 
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to rise to the position it occupied under Shere Ali. The easy 
capture of Cabul and 214 guns is a blow that even a Dost Mahomed 
would find it hard to recover from. Having dealt with the armaments 
of Afghanistan, there remains the regular army to be considered, 
We used to hear a good deal, at first, of the regular army of 
Afghanistan, which Shere Ali had called into being and drilled 
according to his idea of European tactics. So many “ regiments ”’ 
with a proportionate number of guns were said to be encamped 
about Cabul, while others were hurrying in from outlying pro- 
vinces to swell the assembly. Now there had undoubtedly been a 
determined effort on Shere Ali’s part to make every male in the 
population subject to the conscription, and the carefully prepared 
lists we afterwards found proved that the enrolments had been on 
a large scale. But there «vas one fault in the organization which 
told against all the Amir’s efforts,—and that was the want of com- 
petent officers to train the thousands of men who were available 
for the army. .Such officers as were equal to their work were 
chiefly pensioners of the Indian native army; but these could 
only teach the sowars and infantry their drill, and could scarcely 
be expected to manceuvre even a brigade in the field. An intelli- 
gent malik once said to a British officer :—‘‘ We can never hope 
to fight you with success until we are educated.” ‘* Well, why not 
have schools and colleges, such as the Sircar builds in India for 
the people?” The answer was one given with a half-contempt- 
uous indignation :—‘‘ Not that kind of education; I mean until 
our army is educated, and our officers can do their work as well as 
yours.” It was military education the petty chief was craving for, 
and he was unquestionably right in his aspirations. Shere Ali 
might be able to distribute Enfield and Snider rifles among his 
sepoys, fit out batteries with every kind oft shot and shell, and 
teach his men such rudimentary discipline as would enable them 
to march in fairly good order; but he could never get beyond this. 
Instead of sending his young nobles to Europe to learn the 
mysteries of military science, he distributed commands among 
such favourites as were ready to take them with their emoluments ; 
and occasionally he made a good selection from among men of the 
stamp of Daoud Shah, soldiers of fortune, whose courage was 
above suspicion, and who could generally keep an army in order. 
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Then there was the childish desire ever uppermost in the Amir’s 
roind, of clothing his troops in English uniforms, and his ‘ Army 
Clothing Department” turned out imitation Highland and Rifle 
costumes, or old Pandy uniforms by the hundred. The plan might 
have succeeded if less attention had been paid to dress and more 
to discipline and musketry. Tho Afghan does not lack native 
courage, and in hill warfare ho is unrivalled so long as it lakes the 
shape of guerilla fighting ; but once he is askod to sink bis identity 
and to become merely a unit in a battalion he loses all self-conf- 
dence, and is apt to think more of getting away than of stubbornly 
holding his ground as he would have done with his own friends, 
led by his own malik or chief. In fact, the late Afghan campaign 
proved beyond doubt that the Afghan ‘‘ regulars” had reached that 
most precarious stage where the men are in a transition state: not 
yet trained soldiers, but a mob led by strange officers whom they 
scarcely know, and whom they generally dislike because they are 
the direct means of imposing the irksomeness of discipline upon 
them. A tribesman who has never been enrolled is always com- 
forted in action by the thought that if the battle ends disastrously 
he can make good his escape and probably reach his village in 
safety, there to play the part of a peaceful peasant proprietor if 
his civilized enemy visits him afterwards. But the Afghan sepoy 
is in a very different position: if he is true to his salt he must 
remain with his regiment and retire in some kind of order, which 
moans to his mind that the pursuing cavalry will have a much 
betier chance of ovortaking him. The rosult of this has boen that 
on noarly every occasion the most obstinate resistance has been 
offered by tribesmen acting as indepondent bodies, with no 
organization, but with a cool courage which made them at times 
foemen worthy of our steel. To deal more particularly with the 
morits and weaknesses of tho regular troops, and to contrast 
their work with that of ghazi-led tribesmen, may be of some 
interest. 

Upon Sir Frederick Roberts’s arrival at Charasia, tho Horat and 
other regiments which had been in the neighbourhood of Cabul at 
the time of the Massacre wore induecd by Nek Mahomed and 
other sirdars to oppose the advance of the British force, and a 
strong position was taken up to prevent the Sang-i-Nawishta defile 
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being forced. Guns were placed in position, commands distri- 
buted, and an effort made to fight a battle with some approach to 
European methods. At the same time regiments were strengthened 
by a number of the city people and by tribesmen from the 
Chardeh Valley and Koh-Daman. For all practical purposes, 
however, the action was fought on the Afghan side hy regular 
troops, and the poor show they made against General Baker's 
2,000 men, gave evidence of the weakness before suspected. Qur 
enemy was well armed with Enfield and Snider rifles, had plenty 
of ammunition, and was in a position which well-trained troops 
could have held against great odds; and yet on their left Major 
White, with 100 Highlanders, drove them from their most advanced 
position, while on their right the 72nd and 5th Ghoorkas, with a 
few companies of the 5th P.I. and the 28rd Pioneers (supported 
only by four mountain guns), turned their flank and drove them 
in confusion back upon Indikee. Their rifle-fire was well sustained 
and very rapid, but badly directed and not under control, and our 
men passed safely upwards with the storm of bullets rushing far 
above their heads. There was no counter-attack made, although 
we had practically no supports to fall back upon, and any rush 
would have involved the brigade in a very awkward position. On 
the road leading to the Sang-i-Nawishta tangi the enemy had 
twenty-six or thirty guns opposed to our single battery (G-8), and 
yet our artillery held its own with ease, and succeeded in dis- 
mounting some of their Armstrong breech-loaders. Their leaders 
had shown great patience and skill iw placing their guns on com- 
manding points, but the gunners were firing almost at random, as 
their training was of a superficial kind. Had the ranges been 
marked out, as at Ali Musjid, they would have done better; but 
our rapid advance destroyed what little confidence they might have 
felt in their own weapons, ! 

Again, on October 8th, they were bold enough to engage in an 
artillery duel, and from Asmai answered our guns on the Sherder- 
waza, shot for shot. But not a man was wounded by their fire, 
although round-shot, shrapnel and common shell were all triéd 
by their leaders. From this moment the Afghan army ceased to 
exist as a real body, yet in the’ actions which afterwards took 
place we had always fiercer fighting and much greater determina- 
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tion shown on the part of the adversary. The Sepoys and sowars 
dispersed to their homes, carrying their arms and ammunition 
with them, but sinking their drill and discipline and looking upon 
themselves ag once more tribesmen, but better armed than in the 
days when they had only matchlocks and jhezails as firearms. 
The rising in December was not a re-organization of the army, 
but a gathering of all the fighting-men from Ghazni to Charikar 
in answer to the appeal of the moollahs to their fanaticism. The 
short-lived success which followed was due chiefly to the leading 
of the ghazis, who knew no more of generalship or discipline 
than our own dhoolie-bearers. Occasionally we saw some sort of 
marshalling going on in the leading lines, in which the best-armed 
"men were placed, but this was due more to the desire on the part 
of the leaders to make the most of their strength than to any 
idea of forming the mob into battalions. Mahomed Jan and 
Mushk-i-Alam trusted to numbers and to fanaticism, not «to 
discipline, to win their battles, and their trust was fully justified. 
The losses they suffered were proportionately small. Our artil- 
lery could never be concentrated on a*particular regiment or squad- 
ron, but had to be directed upon mon in small scattered groups, 
or on a line extending for many miles across the country. Again, 
when the unsuccessful attack upon Sherpur was made, the retreat 
or rather dispersion of the 50,000 men was so rapid, owing 
to no regular army being with them, that we were powerless to 
overtake the fugitives ; they had spread themselves broadcast over 
the country, hidden their arms, and had once more begun to play 
the part of an innocent peasantry. 

The reason for the signal frilure of Shore Ali’s system is to be 
found, as I have said, chiefly in the want of skilled leaders, more 
particularly of regiments ; but thore is a further explanation, and 
one which makes intelligible the comparatively slight losses we 
suffered when our troops were greatly outnumbored. In our own 
army, even with all the trouble and care devoted to instructing the 
men in the principles of muskotry, the rifle-fire is doplorably 
bad; thousands of rounds are exponded with very poor results, 
and company officers grow despondent when volley after volloy is 
fired and no impression is made upon the enomy. If this be the 
case with our well-disciplined troops, it may be readily believed 
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that Afghan sepoys are far worse. I learned from one of 
them in Cabul that although Enfields and Sniders were served 
out, each man only received three rounds of ammunition per year 
with which to gain a knowledge of his weapon, and that conse- 
quently they knew practically nothing of the capabilities of their, 
rifles. . They felt that at close quarters they might possibly hit 
their man, but at longer ranges they could not hope to shoot 
well. Their natural steadiness of hand and perfect eyesight, of 
course, served them in good stead ; but position drill, the manipu- 
lation and sighting of the rifle, were generally a mystery to them. 
This was the cause of defeat when opposed to our regiments, 
though holding positions, such as the Peiwar and Charasia, hills, 
which were capable of grand defence. Fora time they fired rapidly’ 
and resolutely, but seeing no effect produced, and our skirmishing 
line always moving forward, they lost heart and abandoned position 
after position, until they had at last to make a hasty retreat. 
Again, with the artillery : to each gun issued from the Bala Hissar 
Arsenal one cartridge was served out, and when this had been 
fired and the gun had stood the test, no further practice was 
allowed. Could the gunners hope to attain proficiency under such 
conditions ? This egonomy of ammunition was doubtless due to 
the difficulties of manufacture and the necessity of husbanding 
cartridges; but it was a short-sighted policy, and one which an 
Amir at all versed in the art of warfare would never have 
adopted. 

If the time should ever arrive when Afghanistan becomes a pro- 
tacted State under the guidance of the Indian Government, and 
the people should recognize the advantages to be gained by an 
alliance with the British, the best plan would be, not to create a 
regular'army, but to turn the population into a huge militia. The 
peasantry would not object to annual trainings, and if the princi- 
ple were adopted of issuing breech-loaders only, instructing the 
men in their use and allowing them a fairly large number of rounds 
to be fired under the eye of their officers, and not to be retained under 
any circumstances, a splendid contingent could be formed. The 
men might retain their rifles, but the reserve ammunition should 
be stored in such a way that they could not gain access to it, In 
time of war they would assemble with rifles in their hands, 
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but with empty ammunition pouches; and upon the discretion of 
our officers would depend the number of rounds to be served out 
to them. The mercenary army wo have raised in India owes 
its strength to the system of class regiments, and Afghanistan 
could be similarly dealt with. No combination between Pathdns 
and Hazaras would ever take place, and with the latter kept fully 
armed and equipped doing garrison duty, the militia could be 
called out as a Landwehr when occasion arose. Those ideas may 
of course seem to some Quixotic, but perhaps before another 
generation has passed away they may be realized. If the French 
can reconcile Arabs to serve in the Algerian army, thore should be 
but little difficulty in creating, hereafter, an Afghan militia— 
always provided that our influence is supreme in the counizy, 
and the kingdom enjoying the benefits of our administra- 
tion. 

When the irregular levies come to be considered, we are bound 
to admit at once that the fanaticism which animates many of their 
number often makes them formidable enomies. Their ghazis 
make splendid leaders in an attack, The word “ ghazi’’ has 
come to mean in Western eyes something very difforent from its 
legitimate signification. It originally meant a conqueror, or great 
hero, and in this sense it ig used in modern Turkey. Osnian 
Pasha was dubbed “ Ghazi’ when his splendid resistance to the 
Russians saved for a tirne tho fate of his country; and the title is 
one held in the highest respect by Mahomedans. From “ con- 
queror’’ tho meaning has passed into lower grades, one of the 
commonest being ‘a gallant soldier’? (especially combating 
infidels) ; and at last, in the common course of events, it has been 
appropriated in the all-comprehensive vocabulary of the English 
‘language with a distinct and localized meaning. To us, now, a 
ghazi is simply a man upon whom fanaticism has had so powerful 
an effect that.all physical fear of death is swamped in his desire to 
take the life of a Kafir, and, with his soul purified by the blood of 
the unbeliever, to be translated at once 10 Paradise. A true ghaazi 
counts no odds too great to face, no danger too menacing to he 
braved: the certainty of death only adds to his exaltation; and, 
asin the case of other madmen, desperation and insonsibility to 
consequences add enormously to his muscular powers and en- 
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durance. To kill such a man is sometimes so difficult a task at 
close quarters, that our men have learned to respect their peculiar 
mode of fighting, and a rifle-bullet ata fair distance checks the 
ghazi’s course before he can close upon his assailants with the 
terribly sharp knife he knows so well how to use. If every Afghan 
were a ghazi, as I once said during .the siege of Sherpur, our 
defences would have been carricd, and enormous slaughter would 
have followed on both sides; but ghazis are few and far between, 
though a spurious imitation is not uncommon. This imitation is 
often taken for the real article, whereas bhany or some other 
stimulant is the motive power, and not desperate fanaticism. The 
misuse of the word “ ghazi’’ is strikingly seen in the accounts of 
the last war forty years ago. We are told of bands of ghazis, 
many thousands strong, harassing the retreating army and cutting 
off straggles; and these ghazis are always spoken of as being 
quite out of the control of Akhbar Khan. If they had been true 
ghazis they would have made short work of our little army long 
beford it reached the Khurd Cabul. Their fanaticism would have 
carried them into the midst of the soldiers; for what resistance 
can be made to madmen who desire death, and have thrown all 
thoughts of retreat to the winds? Only a fow weeks after ‘the 
ditpersion of Mahomed Jan’s army from before Sherpur, absurd 
alaytmist telegrams were circulated in India and England of a 
poorsing of 20,000 ghazis on the Ghazni Road, only fifty miles 
from Oabul, and another disaster was foretold by every ajpaker, 
who found as much comfo.t in the awful word “‘ghazi’’ as did 
the old woman in many-syllabled Mesopotamia. If that number 
of ghazis had been within fifty miles of us, we might, indeed, 
have had our work ent out for us; but not in the whole of 
Afghanistan could so many be found. It is not given to every 
man to rise to such a pitch of religious exaltation, and fortunate 
for an ‘‘infidel” army itis not. To see how thousands of ghazis 
are always being spoken of, one would imagine they were a powerful 
clan, similar to the Ghilzais, Kohistanis, or Afridis. Just as the 
shining light of a missionary meeting at home described ‘ zenana 
missions ’’ as being missions sent to “ Zenana, a «district of 
Northern India, fruitful and densely-populated, but with its 
wretched inhabitants steeped in heathen ignorance,” so do sen- 
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sation-mongers dress out these ghazis as a distinct section of 
Pathans, who gather together in their thousands whenever there is 
an appoal to arms. To them it would scem as easy to collect 
ghazis as to gather grapes—and certainly the two products are 
noteworthy enough in this sterile country—but practical acquaint- 
ance with the form fanaticism assumes about Cabul shows only 
too clearly that out of a crowd of 50,000 aimed fanatics, such as 
lately held Cabul, not one in a hundred rises to the supreme rank 
of a ghazi. They are not born and bred to the vocation: chance 
makes them what they are, and our men know that a stray spark 
of enthusiasm may kindle their fanaticism and send them into our 
midst. The ghazi in Afghanistan, his true abode, answers to the 
assassin in Western countries, where enthusiasm in religious or 
political matters arouses him to shoot a priest at the altar, or stab 
a king in his palace. How the ghazi, the “‘ conqueror of death,” 
as he deserves to be called, rises into being may be told with 
sufficient local colouring to make the story more than common- 
place. 

An infidel army is in occupation of the country, and under the 
outward cloak of sudden submission is hidden deep hatred of the 
intruders on account of race and religion. In every village fs 
hamlet the men listen eagerly to the preaching of the moollate, 
who stir up their passions by lying stories of the coming time 
when their religion will be insulted and their zenanas violated by 
the Kafirs. The appeal is made first to the two objects most 
precious in the eyes of an Afghan or of any other Mahomedan— 
his faith and his women, When passions have been deeply enough 
stirred, the moollah warms to his work. A Koran, wrapped and 
rewrapped in silks, and carefully protected from defiling influences, 
is drawn from the priest’s breast, and every passage imposing upon 
true Mahomedans the duty of destroying all unbelievers is quoted 
with vehement eloquence. The mntooliah is to these ignorant 
peasants the link between this world and the next; in him they 
‘place all trust; and as they listen to his fierce harangues, they 
are ready to do all that he reqnireg of them. Ho is vested with 
mysterious attributes, rising occasionally to miracle-working ; and 
with quiet assurance he promises that, if they attack the infidels 
‘in the proper spirit and in full faith,” bullets shall turn harm- 
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lessly aside, bayonets shall not pierce them, and their poshteens 
thrown over the cannon’s mouth shall check shot and shell. The 
priesthood in ell ages have traded upon the credulity of the people, 
and have abused their power without qualms of conscience to 
obtain their ends. Is it any more wonderful that an Afghan 
tribesman, shut out from the wonders of the outer world, should 
believe the clap-trap of his priest, than that highly-cultured 
scholars in the full glare of civilization should accept the dogmas 
of Papal Infallibility, or a crowd of devotees watch with awe- 
stricken faces the liquefaction, periodically, of the blood of a saint 
dead and gone ages ago? Yet such things have been in modern 
Europe, and the world has forgotten to smile. The moollah is 
merely a clever trickster in his own sphere, though, like many 
other priests, he comes often to believe in his own supernatural 
powers, aud then sinks to the level of his followers. And the 
ghazi is the creature of the moollah. The latter’s eloquence is 
listened to by some more than usually susceptible villager, whose 
enthusiasm is aroused to fever heat by a glowing story of a ghazi, 
who went into the infidel camp, cut down two or three Kafirs, and 
died the death of a martyr, his soul going straight to the laps of 
the houris, and his name living for ever among his kindred. 
Shall He" not emulate such a glorious example, so that his children 
avd his children’s children may hand down his name to all 
generations as a Ghazi Allah-din—a ‘‘ Champion of the Faith ?”’ 
The moollah’s preaching has had its effect, and a ghazi has been 
called into being. If a great jehad is being preached, that man 
will always be in the forefront of the battle, and will probably 
carry the standard of his clan, blessed by the moollah who has 
aroused the tribesmen. The fiery cross, which was sped from end 
to end of the Scottish Highlands in the old days, whensthe call to 
arms was made, was no more powerful than is the Koran now, 
carried from village to village by the moollah of Afghanistan. But 
a few weeks ago the arch-moollah, Mushk-i-Alam, sent out his 
message from Charkh, and how well it was responded to we are 
living witnesses. With ghazis in their midst to lead the timorous, 
and moollahs always at hand to fan their fanaticism, Mahomed Jan’s 
rabble did wonders. How the ghazis acquitted themselves our 
men well know-—many poor fellows to their cost. 
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In the action in the Chardeh Valley the standard-bearers 
rushed on even when our cavalry charged, and no moro reckloss 
rush was ever mado. Many went down, but about thom wore 
others cqual in desperation. A trooper of tho 9th transfixed a 
man with his lance: the ghazi wriggled up like an cel, grasped 
the lance with his left hand, and, with one stroke of the knife, cut 
through the lancer’s hand and the tough shaft as it had boon of 
tinder. This is not romancing: the trooper is still living, but 
minus the fingers of his right hand. On’ the 18th December, 
when the 92nd Highlanders stormed the Takht-i-Shah Peak, , 
isolated bands of ghazis stood to their posts when their comrades 
were in full retreat, and were shot and bayoncted in desperate 
hand-to-hand encounters. On the 14th the ghazis were so pro- 
minent, that Mahomed Jan owed all his success to their daring 
leadership up the Asmai Heights, although many a white-clothed 
figure went down before that success was gained. In the early 
part of the day the last sungar on the Asmai Hoights was held by 
a score of these fanatics when all clsc had fled. The bannors were 
- F “who on the rude stone walls; and whon Colonel Brownlow and 

6 Highlanders made the final rush the scone was an exciting one. 
What could be finer than the desperate lcap out of the sungar by 
the ghazi who attacked Lance-Corporal Seller, our first man for- 
ward? Nothing but fanatical madness could have drawn a man 
from the temporary shelter of the sungar while thero was still o 
chance of escape down tho hill; the ghazi fulfilled his hkismut ; 
so let us hope all is well with him. Thon, when the enomy 
streamed out from Indikee into the Chardeh Valloy,.and came 
straight upon the hills held by our troops, thoir standard-bearer, 
chiefly ghazis, were well in front, and the rush upwards was led by 
those mon, who at times wore 100 yards in front of the main body. 
Whon our men were forced back from the conical hill, tho ghazis 
were the first to crown the rocks; and the splendid way in which 
they planted their sttndards on the Asmai Heights as the High- 

“landers and Guidos were withdrawn, was worthy of all respoct. 
The steady volleys of Colonel Brownlow’s men kept back the main 
body; but yard by yard, as our soldiers fell back, flags were 
pushed up from behind protecting rocks, their bearers being at 
times within fifty paces of our rifles. With such leaders, even 
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cowards must have rushed on, and it must have been a proud 
moment for the ghazis when they held the crest of the hill, and 
watched our troops slowly filing off into Sherpur. 

They played tho same prominent part during the siege, but they 
were ill-supported, and though a few succeeded once in placing a 
flag within 250 yards of the corner bastion looking towards Deh- 
i-Afghan, not a man remained, when night fell, to remove their 
cherished trophy: our Martinis had proved too fatal at so short 
a vangc. In the final assault on December 28rd, the fanatical 
leaders were again in the van; and if they had been followed by 
the thousands who hung back so irresolutely, then there might have 
becn a hand-to-hand fight in our trenches. In isolated instances, 
a ghazi would be seen within a few score yards of our defences, 
only to go down riddled through and through, though one more 
desperate than his companions reached the abattis and had begun 
to pull away the intercepting branches when he also was shot. ‘To 
quote moro instances of the audacity of the ghazi would be use- 
less. I haye said enough to provo his recklessness and to show 
that, with an army of such men against us, even our splendid 
arms and steady discipline might avail nothing, But the truce 
ghazi is a phenomenon—he at least deserves the scientific and 
sonorous title—and even Afghan fanaticism cannot bring forth 
many, however great may be the eloquence of the moollahs. Of 
the more despicable ghazi—the man who runs amuck in an infidel 
camp or waylaysa Kafir in the streets of a city—I have nothing to 
say. Cabul hag been free from such pests, and we do not wish to 
hear the cry of ‘‘ghazi!” raised. The fanatic generally takes so 
much killing that our revolver ammunition would run short wore 
he to put in an appearance periodically. 
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The Outlook at Cabnl in February—Appointmont of Mr. Lopol Griffin to bo Chief 
Political Officer—Abdur Rahman Khan in Badakshan—Nek Mahomed in Turkistan 
—Probable Movements of tho Two Sirdars—Biogiaphy of Abdur Rahman Khan— 
His Sthugglo with Shore Ali—Takes Refugo with the Russians in Turkistan—Sir 
Richard Pollock’s Estimate of his Character—-His Relations with the Russians— 
Biography of Mushk-i-Alam, the M@oollah—His Power over the Tiibes—Mahomed 
Hasan Khan’s Infe—Hig Russian Proclivitres—Asmatullah Khon and the Novthern 
Ghildhis—Daoud Shah's Career—Serves under Akhba Khan and Shore Ali— 
Reasons for his Deportation to India, . 


\ 

Ir would be scarcely worth while to reproduce letters which dealt 
chiefly with current rumours of Mahomed Jan’s movements, and I 
will thereforo only give extracts sufficiont to make clear the course 
of ovents. Our Govornor of Kohistan was never able to get be- 
yond Baba Kuch Kar, and Mahomed Jan’s agents in Logar, 
Wardak, and Maidan were constantly heard of. Writing on 
February 1, I said :— 

It seems likely that we shall have to visit Ghazni, which is 
now the head-quarters of tho malcontents, unless somo declara- 
tion of policy by the Home Government puts an ond to our occu- 
pation of Cabul. General Roberts has askedefor the hoavy bat- 
tery to be sent up from Poshawur, and with threo 40-pounders 
and two 8-inch howitzors, we could batter the Ghazni fortross 
about tho cars of its dofenders. In Shorpur the guns capturod 
from tho onemy in October are being triod, and a certain numbor 
found servicoable are being put in order. Somo garrison artillery- 
men from Poshawur aro being sent up, and will form our garrison 
battery here. 

The political dead-lock remains unchanged. Our policy of 
“ benevolent inactivity” has not altogether pleased some of the 
local sirdars, who are nothing, if not place-hunters, They have 
seen Wali Mahomed made Governor of Cabul, and vio doubt it was 
expected that positions of ‘‘ trust’ would be assigned to them: But 
they have been disappointed, and, in return, havo vented their 
anger and disgust by posting four or five seditious placards on th 
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walls of the city. The tenor of these was to point out how much 
bettor off the people were under the old Amirs than under General 
Roberts, whom they accuse of sinning “through foolishness and 
ignorance”’——perhaps of their own personal wants. Such abuso 
hurts no one, and can have but little effect upon the popular 
mind, for there can be no mistake as regards our leniency towards 
Cabul itself. The appointment of Mr. Lepel Griffin to be Chief 
Political Officer here has been announced by the Government of 
India, and has given general satisfaction in cantonments, as the 
political work now done by the General will be minimized, and his 
hands will be free to deal more fully with matters purely military. 
One thing is fervently desired, and that is that Mr. Lepel Griffin 
will come with a programme of policy in his pocket, as it is too 
aggravating to have a General and his army in the unpleasant 
position of a ship at sea without orders: liable to be knocked 
about by every gale that blows, and yet without any port to make 
for. Tho best crew in the world would grow discontented under 
such circumstances. We have had our buffeting, and have 
weathered it, and now we should like fair weather and ‘clear 
instructions as to our future destination. 
16th February, 

is rather difficult at present to follow the movements of 
dur Rahman Khan, whose name now is oftener in men’s 
Anouths than that of any other Afghan chief of importance. As 
I predicted, Abdur Rahman seems likely to play a leading part in 
Afghanistan, and his reported arrival in Badakshan shows that his 
influence may be felt upon local politics at any moment. We 
have always had much trouble in getting news of Turkistan 
affairs; and though we heard from European telegrams that 
Abdur Rahman had been dismissed by the Russians, and had 
started to try his fortunes again in Afghanistan, we could not 
gain trustworthy reports of his arrival south of the Oxus. Onco, 
it is truc, he was said to be at Balkh ; but no confirmation of the 
report was forthcoming, and it was soon disbelieved. Now, at 
last, we have new accounts of his movements., Merchants in 
Cabul have recoived letters from agents at Balkh, in which it is 
distinctly stated that the exiled son of Mir Afzul Khan is in 
Badakshan, with 8,000 Turcomans, and is preparing to make 
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good his claims to the Amirship. Without jumping to any rash 
conclusions, it may be possible to oxplain clearly onough the train 
of circumstances which have brought Abdur Rahman once moro 
to the front. The death of Shere Ali and tho accession of Yakub 
Khan might have tempted him to make another effort for tho 
throne; but without the assistanco and countenanco of Russia, 
ho could scarcely hope to be successful. To raise an army monoy 
is needed; and though the Russians wero considerate enough to 
pay the exiled prince a liberal pension, they were too anxious to 
keep on good terms with England to subsidize a pretondor to the 
Amirship just when the Treaty of Gundamak had been signed. 
Abdur Rahman may have been convinced, also, tha Yakub Khan 
would nover be strong enough to carry out the treaty, and that 
his downfall, either at the hands of his own subjects or of the 
British, would leave Cabul open to other competitors. The mas- 
sacre of our Envoy, the march of Sir F. Roberts’s force upon 
Cabul, and the dispersion of the rebel army, followed each othor 
so rapidly, that tho country was paralysed as far as active resist- 
ance went, The flight of Nek Mahomed (uncle of Abdur Rahman) 
to Russian territory was the signal for the collapse of the Afghan 
army, and doubtless the fugitive General warned his nophow that, 
to altempt any campaign while the British wero posing as tho 
protectors of Yakub Khan and tho conquerors of Cabul, would bo 
little short of madness. ‘Besides, if Yakub Khan wore to bo 
reinstated, and his rule made securo by a now British allianco, 
rebellion against him would be full of danger. That, in caso of 
certain contingencies, a plan of action was arranged between 
Abdur Rahman and Nek Mahomed would appear certain; and it 
is half-suspected that Russian sympathy was freely extended to 
them, and a hint given that practical aid would also be afforded 
when the plan was ripe for execution. They were waiting upon 
Providence ; and the first reward for their patience was the deport- 
ation of Yakub Khan to India on December 1st, and the assump- 
tion by the British of the temporary sovereignty of Cabul. The 
Amirship thus became vacant ; and Abdur Rahman, as the son of 
Mir Afzul Khan, eldest son of Dost Mahomed, could fairly lay claim 
to the throne. Yakub Khan’s son was a mero child; there was 
no one of any great influence in the British camp who could hope 
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to be suecéssful as Amir; and who so likely to be welcomed by 
the people as Abdur Rehman, a favourite alike with the army and 
the tribes? The jehad preached by Mushk-i-Alam, and the tem- 
porary success of Mahomed Jan’s army at Sherpur, must have 
more than ever convinced the exiles that their chance had come 
and their plan might be put to the test. What that plan was can 
only be judged by after-events; but its broad outlines seem to 
have been the raising and equipping of a body of Turcoman horse 


and the crossing of the Oxus at two points. Abdur Rahman ~ 


directed his steps towards Badakshan, where his wife’s kinsmen 
are in power; while Nek Mahomed passed into Turkistan by the 
Kilif ferry, fifty miles north-west of Balkh. Abdur Rahman's 
force is said to have been 2,000 or 3,000 Turcoman horsemen ; 
and. his treasure-chest, by native report, contained 12 lakhs of 
rupees in Bokhara gold tillaks when he crossed the river. Nek 
Mahomed’s escort is also made up of Turcomans; and his object 
seoms to be to gain over Gholam Hyder, Governor of Turkistan, 
while Abdur Rahman raises levies in Badakshan. A powerful 
combination would thus be formed north of the Hindu Kush; and 
by the spring, which brings with it the melting of the snows and 
the opening of the Passes about Charikar and Bamian, the pre- 
tender to the throne should have under his orders a well-equipped 
and numerous army. Perhaps the most important work to be 

‘one before Abdur Rahman could move out of Badakshan was the 
gaining of Gholam Hyder’s co-operation. In a letter written two 
months ago I showed that the Governor of Turkistan really held 
only the country south of the Oxus between Aebak and Akcha; 
Kirghiz chief having raided into the districts west of Akcha, while 
the Khan of Kunduz (120 miles east of Balkh) was supreme in 
the hill-country between Acbak and Badakshan. Gholam 
Hyder’s power lies mainly in his possession of one or two field 
batteries, and in having under his orders several regiments of 
cavalry and infantry, many of whom aro woll-armed with rifles 
made on English patterns. From reports which have reached 
Cabul it would appear that he was very uncasy when tho fact of 
Abdur Rahman’s and Nek Mahomed’s presence to east ond west 
of him became known. He was at first doubtful of their inten- 
tions, and, as a precautionary measure, massed his cavalry and 
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guns at Mazar-i-Sharif, ono march south-oast of Balkh. In the 
meantime Abdur Rahman, with the aid of his 12 lakhs (of which 
itis shrewdly suspected that at least half was given to him as a 
subsidy by the Russians), was making it clear in the eyos of tho 
Badakshanis that his new expedition was something more than a 
visionary attempt to regain Cabul. Ono of his wives is a daughter 
of Jehandar Shah, late Mir of Badakshan, whoge son now governs 
at Faizabad, tho capital of this northern province. So successful 
has Abdur Rahman been, that ho has not only won over tho Badak- 
shanis, but also the Khan of Kunduz, who has offered him help 
in his new venture. Rumour also states that Gholam Hyder has 
cast in his lot with the pretender, and that an amicable meeting 
betweon their forces is to take place at Mazar-i-Sharif. Of course, 
it is possible that affairs have not run so smoothly as represented ; 
but still native rumour is wonderfully correct as a rule, and tho 
appearance of Abdur Rahman is a new and most important factor 
in the Afghan problem. He has with him Ishak Khan, son of 
Sirdar Azim Khan, who was Amir for a short time whon Shoro 
Ali’s fortunes were at their lowest ebb. I have beforo spokon of 
Abdur Rahman’s popularity, and his soldierly qualities are uni- 
versally acknowledged. What his future plans may be, can only 
be conjectured. The timid and characterless sirdars we have now 
with us are rathcr alarmed at his approach, and their unoasinesy 
is, perhaps, justifiable. Probably, in tho spring, ho may march 
an army from Balkh through Khulm, Acbak, and, Saighan to 
Bamian, or he may try the more casterly route over tho Hindu 
Kush to Charikar and Kohistan. What our courge of action will 
be in such a case, I am not prepared to say; but that Abdur 
Rahman may yet bo Amir of Afghanistan, is quito within the 
range of possibility. But for the fatal taint of Russian influenco, 
which it is only fair to suppose has affectod his charactor during 
his stay in Tashkend, bo would, make a nominco whom we could 
tutist, for his ability is boyond quostion. 

The following is a short sketch of his life—a life which has been 
stormy evon for an Afghan prince. THis father was Mahomed, 
Afzal Khan, eldest son of the Dost Mahomed ; but on his mother’s 
side he has Populzai blood in his veins. In 1863-64, when the 
death of the Dost had rondered the throno vacant, Afzul Khan, as 
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eldest son of the deceased Amir, objected to his claims being set 
aside in favour of his younger half-brother, Shere Ali, and soon 
the country was in a state of civil way. Abdur Rahman was 
placed by his father in charge of Takhtipul, in Turkistan, and 
showed some genius as a soldier, but was eventually obliged to 
confess himself beaten by Shere Ali’s forces. He made a half- 
hearted submission, and, being suspected of still intriguing in 
favour of his father, was summoned to Cabul. This order he re- 
fused to obey; but, dreading the consequences, fled across the 
Oxus into Bokhara, where many other sirdars had taken refuge. 
Turkistan was still very unsettled, and Abdur Rahman induced 
many of the garrison of Balkh to desert Shere Ali and cross into 
Bokhara. The Amir of that Khanate openly espoused his cause, 
and aided him in many ways. With a small, but well-equipped, 
force he at last recrogsed the Oxus and made for Akcha, then in 
charge of Faiz Mahomed Khan. The latter, finding himself 
unequal to any successful resistance, threw over Shere Ali and 
united his garrison with the force from Bokhara. The Governor 
of Turkistan, Fateh Mahomed Khan, was not so easily won over, 
and resisted the new army. His soldiers, however, proved faith- 
less; and, leaving them to follow their own course of action, he 
Turkistan. Abdur Rahman thus found himself, in a 
fowAveeks, at the head of a fairly powerful army; and, pushing 
to Takhtipul, he resumed his old position as Governor. Turk- 
istan had thus fallen easily into his hands, and go striking was 
hig success, that he resolved upon a march to Cabul. His unele, 
Azim Khan, a man of some ability, joined him; and Shere Ali 
still having with him Afzul Khan, a prisoner, was forced to leave his 
capital. On the 24th of February, Abdur Rahman entered the 
city without opposition; but he had still to deal with Shere Ali, 
who was collecting an army in the South. In May, the two armies 
came into collision at Sheikhabad, on the Ghazni Road, and Abdur 
Rehman gained a complete victory. His father was released and 
was proclaimed Amir in place of Shere Ali. But Afzul Khan, a 
confirmed drunkard, was but a weak and ‘incapable ruler, and his 
brother, Azim Khan, practically held all power in his hands. 
Abdur Rahman then, full of energy and flushcd with success, tried 
to counteract his uncle’s schemes; and the quarrel might have 
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widened into a serious breach botween the two had not the pre- 
sonce of Shere Ali, with a second army at Candahar, made it 
imperativo to sink all differences bofore a common danger. Unele 
and nephew again took the fiold, and marching southwards through 
Ghazni, met and defeated Shere Ali’s army at Kholat-i-Ghilzai. 
This was on the 16th of January, 1867. But opposition still had 
to be encountered, Faiz Mahomed, half-brother of Shero Ali, hav- 
ing vaiscd another army in support of the ox-Amir’s cause. Abdur 
Rahman was again successful in his military operations, defeating 
Faiz Mahomed at Kila Allahdad on the 17th of September, 1867. 
But, while thus fighting with invariable succoss for his father, ho 
had to meet the designs of his uncle, whose ambition was to ba 
himself Amir. Afzul Khan died in Cabul while his son was 
absent with the army; and when Abdur Rahman roturned to the 
capital, he found his uncle, Azim Khan, in possession of tho 
throne. The old quarrels broke out afresh, Abdur Rahman 
naturally feeling agerieved that, after all his successes, the Amir- 
ship had slipped through his hands. Again fresh complications 
in Turkisian saved an open rupture: Abdur Rahman started for 
the northern province and tried to subdue the Usbeg chiofs. In 
this he was unsuccessful, the Mir of Maemena, a district between 
Balkh gnd Herat, sturdily resisting all attack, and oventually 
forcing Abdur Rahman to fall back upon Takhtipul. Tho absenco 
of tho young soldier in tho north had beon Shore Ali’s opportunity, 
His forces wore successful in Western Afghanistan, and ho was 
soon de facto Amir. Abdur Rahman’s position in Turkistan thon 
became untenable; his soldicrs, hearing that Shere Ali was once 
more in possession of Cabul, lost heart and dosorted; and in 
January 1869, in conjunction with Azim Khan, ho was once moro 
a fugitive. After Azim Khan had appealed to the Indian Govern- 
ment for help, and had beon refused, the two sirdars sought 
refuge in Persia, and afterwards in tho trans-Oxus Khanatos. 
Azim Khan died in October 1869; and Abdur Rahman, still 
entertaining his idea of regaining Cabul, went to Khiva. Here 
his intrigues to raiso a force with which to conquer Afghan- 
Turkistan met with such slight success, that he turned his steps 
to Bokhara. Living as a refugee in that Khanate was Jehandar 
Shah, ex-Mir of Badakshan. This chief had heartily aided Afzul 
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Khan in his struggle for the throne, and to cement the alliance 
had given his sister in marriage’ to Azim Khan, and his daughter 
to Abdur Rahman. Shere Ali, in August 1869, induced the 
Badakshan sirdars to depose Jehandar Shah, who was imprisoned 
in his own capital of Faizabad. He persuaded his late subjects 
to grant his release and crossed the Oxus to Kulab, where Abdur 
Rahman joined him. Their intrigues to gain possession of 
Badakshan were on the basis of raising a force of Turcomans on 
the north, while the Mir of Maemona, with an army of Usbegs, 
co-operated with them from the west through Balkh and Kunduz. . 
The want of money was a great obstacle to success, and Abdur 
Rahman conceived the idea of supplicating aid from Russia. 
While Jehandar Shah went to Chitral, to seck aid from Aman-ul- 
Mulk, chief of that country, Abdur Rahman left Bokhara for 

Samarcand, and reached Tashkend in May 1870. General Kauf- 
‘ mann received him hospitably, but was deaf to all his appeals for 
troops to aid him in conquering Afghan-Turkistan. A pension of 
about £5,000 sterling was assigned to him, but a refusal was 
givon to his request io visit St. Petersburg and represent his case 
to the Czar. When Schuyler saw him, he expressed a confident 
belief that with £50,000 to raise and equip an army he could once 
more make himself supreme in Afghanistan. With this ono idea 
in his mind ho was saving nine-tenths of his pension, and hinted 
that, under favourable conditions, he might be aided by Russia. 
Jehandar Shah, after raising an unsuccessful insurrection in 
Badakshan in 1878, joined his son-in-law at Samarcand in 1875, 
but has since died. 

Of Abdur Rabman’s character I havo spoken in a previous 
letter ; and the following estimate of his ability by Sir Richard 
Pollock, late Commissioner of Peshawur, is worth quoting as some- 
what confirming my view. Sir Richard Pollock writes :—** Abdur 
Rahman was well thought of as a soldier and commander when in 
charge of the army, but showed less talent for administrative 
work. He has now Iéstall his possessions, both at his home and 
his place of refuge, and has no resources by which he could collect 
a party. Without help as to money or arms, he could do nothing, 
If supplied with money by Russia or Bokhara, and promised a 
backing, he might attempt to recover his position. Probably, 
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such an attempt would be unsuccessful, if mado in the Amir’s 
(Shere Ali) lifetime. If later, after the Amir’s death, and when 
Turkistan had Mir Alam Khan as Governor, or some equally 
corrupt, incapable person, the issue might be in Abdur Rahman’s 
favour, as far as Turkistan is concerned. On the Amir’s death 
stich an attempt may be looked upon as likely, unless a good 
Governor should previously havo taken Mir Alam’s place. Abdur 
Rahman’s influence has already declined rapidly, and fortune is 
nover likely to favour him again to the extent it did when he was 
fighting for Azim and Afzul. Thero was sirong sympathy on the 
part of the nation for the elder sons, who had been set aside by 
the Dost in favour of Shere Ali Khan. Besides, the King of 
Bokhavra afforded assistance, which he is not likely now or later to 
give.” This memorandum was written before the broach between 
Shere Ali and the Indian Government; but its remarks aro still 
applicable. .Abdur Rahman seoms, without doubt, to have beon 
supplied with means by tho Russians, and ho has an “ incapable 
person ” Govornor of Turkistan—Gholam Hyder; so that it would 
not be unlikely if he possossed himsolf of the northern province 
in afew months. The old sympathy in his favour may once more 
be revived, and we could scarcely dispute his authority, unless wo 
were prepared to begin a campaign vid Bamian in tho spring. If 
Abdur Rahman is ambitious onough not only to claim Turkistan, 
but Cabul also, we shall ocither havo to meot his forces in tho field, 
or to offer him the Amirship and our supportin tho future. Whether 
he would profer England to Russia, yot romains to bo soon. 

What Abdur Rahman’s relations have been wilh the Russians— 
and, perhaps, still aro—may bo judged from a letter, written in 
May 1878, by Shahgassi Sherdil Khan, thon Governor of Afghan- 
Turkistan. He says :— 

“Mirza Salahuddin, whom I deputed towards Samaicand and Tashkend to collect 
naws from those directions, has retuned and mado a statement, to tho’ effect that the 
Russians intend to induce Abdur Rahman Khan to submit 1o them a petition, sotting 
forth that he has been putting up thore a long time under the protection of tho Russian 
Government ; that he has often petitioned them to help bim in scouring the restitution 
of hiy ancestral torritory from the Amir of Cabul, but his prayer has not beon acceded 
to; and that he has now heard that the Russians are preparing to fight against tho 
British Government ; that they have sent envoys to wait upon the Amir to request him 


to allow passage through his country to the Russian troops going to India and returning 
therefrom, should a necessity ariso for such « passage ; and thal, such being the case, 
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he offered his services in case His Highness refuses to grant the request of the Russian 
Government to capture Balkh with a smail assistange from the Czar, and then subdue 
the wholo of Afghanistan, which is not a difficult task.” : 


The conditions are certainly altered now, as Russia is not medi- 
tating any such Quixotic campaign as an advance upon India; but 
Abdur Rahman may still be credited with a desire “to capture 
Balkh with a small assistance from the Czar, and then subdue 
the whole of Afghanistan.’ In any settlement we may intend 
making, it would be folly to ignore his existence altogether. If 
we are not prepared to break up his army and drive him back 
over the Oxus, we had better give him frankly a chance of stating 
his case. He might by judicious management—say the promise 
of a large annual subsidy—prove the best man we could place 
in power as successor of the incapable Yakub Khan. 

While on the subjoct of biography, I may as well give ao 
slight sketch of the lives of some of the men who have recently 
played a prominent part in Afghan politics. We have been so shut 
off from Afghanistan for many years, that, except in a few con- 
fidential reports furnished to Government by officers on the frontier, 
but little has been made known of the character and power of Afghan 
sirdars and chiefs. Even the Peshawur Diary, which has received 
contributions from men of the stamp of Sir Richard Pollockand Sir 
Louis Cavagnari, is a sealed book to all but a few favoured officials ; 
and as many of the communications to it are of a secret nature, 
it would be idle to expect that its contents can ever become 
generally known. During our present occupation of Cabul, Major 
Hastings, Chief Political Officer, has been able to collect some 
data upon which trustworthy biographies have been founded of 
the chiefs and othors who have been hostile to us. Incidentally, 
it has been found that our Afghan friends have some marvellous 
pedigrees, one old gentleman claiming direct descent from Adam 
himself—an ancestor, perhaps, as respectable—all circumstances 
considered—ag any he could have fallen back upon. An Afghan 

Zi genealogical tree is a fearful instrument of torture to apply to 
the minds of our young “ politicals,” for the same name occurs over 
and over again generation after generation, and the weakness of 
the men for taking wives of varied nationality causes obscure 
relationships, which are most difficult to follow. It would be 
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useless to give genealogies of men who are only of importance as 
regards their own acts and porsonal influence ; and in now deal- 
ing with several of the best known names in Afghanistan, I shall 
merely summarize their pedigrees. Tho moollah who raised the late 
jchad deserves first place, and I will begin with a sketch of his life. 
Din Mahomed, known as Mushk-i-Alam (the “Scent of tho 
World”), belongs to the Sayids of Hindustan, but his father’s namo 
is unknown. His ancestors were Khwaja Khel, a section of tho 
Lukhan Khel of the Andar tribe, south of Ghazni. Ho marricd 
and settled in Afghanistan, first studying under Mahomed Wasil, 
Kakar, resident of the village of Kala Ali, in the Shilgarh district, 
south-east of Ghazni. In the prosecution of his studies ag a 
moollah he next went to Lughman, and lived in the house of one 
Abdul Hakim, a priest, from whom he gained most of his know- 
ledgo. In his zeal for learning he travelled to Peshawur and 
lived with Abdul Malik, Akhundzada. Returning to Afghanistan, 
he again read with Abdul Hakim for about two years, when his 
master died, leaving two young sons. Din Mahomed remained with 
them for a fow yoars to protect their lives and property, and his 
devotion had its reward. A Icarned and influential man, named 
Mahomed Aslam, Sahibazda, a nephew of the deceased moollah, 
Abdul Karim, took notice of him and gave him sheltor, at the 
samo time teaching him all he knew. In course of time Mahomod 
Aslam nominated Din Mahomed as his successor. So far his 
life had been that of an ordinary moollah, one of groat simplicity 
and occasional hardship. But we now find him showing signs of 
eroat zeal and energy. A war broke out against the Kafiristanis, 
and he joinod Haji Taj Mahomed Saib, known as Haji Shahid 
(a descendant of one Haji Mahomed Said, of Lahoro, who had 
settled in the Surkhrud district of Jellalabad), Taj Mahomed 
was killed at Pashgarh, and Din Mahomed carried his body on 
his own shoulders to the shrine of Abdul Karim, in Lughman, -' 
Thence he carricd it in the same fashiop to Taj Mahomed’s own , 
village of Masti Khel, where ho buried it. This devotion caused’ 
his name to become well known in Westorn Afghanistan, and 
his fame as a moollah rose accordingly. Ho roturned to hig own * 
part of the country, near Ghazni, and was for years ongaged in 
teaching others. Nearly all the moulvis of the Cabul and Ghazni 
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districts ave pupils of his, and his influence over such powerful 
tribes ag the Ghilzais, Lughmanis, and Mohmunds, has been and 
is very great. The late jehad, which was certainly one of the 
most successful ever preached in Afghanistan, was due to his 
summoning the tribes to arms; and it is worth noticing that, 
while Sherpur was being besieged by the tribes in its immediate 
locality, the Lughmanis, under Asmatullah Khan, tried to block 
the Passes, ancl the Mohmunds made a diversion on our lower 
line of communications. Mushk-i-Alam is now ninety years of 
age, and has lately shown signs of approaching death. Ten 
yours ago he was still hale and strong, and took to himself a 
young Mohmund wits, who bore him a son, who is still alive, and 
is called Abdur Rahman. This son is actually younger than one 
of his grandsons, who is twenty years of age. Mushk-i-Alam 
has two sons, Abdul Aziz and Abdul Karim, aged fifty and forty- 
fivo respectively, and these men are most active in carrying out 
thoir father’s orders, the old man himself being unable to rise from 
his bed, except when urgent occasion gives him passing strength. 
A man of great ability, now at enmity with us, is Mirza 
Mahomed Hasan Khon, Dabir-ul-Mulk, late Governor of Jellala- 
bad, who is acting as Mahomed Jan’s lieutenant in Logar, and 
has shown great zeal in his cfforts to renew the attack upon 
Sherpur. He is one of three grandsons of Haji Aka Ashur, 
called Shamilo Turk-i-Rum. Hasan Khan has long been a 
prominent figure in the Cabul Court. He first served as an officer 
under Sirdar Gholam Hyder Khan, and, upon the latter’s death, 
was transferred to the Amir Shere Ali Khan, whom he accom- 
panied to the Umballa Conference in 1869. The Amir, on 
roturning to Cabul, appointed him ‘* Dabir-ul-Mulk,” or Secretary 
of State, and for several years he was his sovereign’s chief confi- 
‘dant and counsellor. He was privy to all Shere Ali’s intrigues 
with the Russians, and seems to have been a most trusted agent. 
Upon the death of Naib Mahomed Aslam, Governor of Turkistan, 
who was accidentally killed by the kick of a horse, he was 
appointed, conjointly with Eshak Akasi (Shaghassi) Shordil Khan, 
Governor of Turkistan, The Russian Mission soon afterwards 
arrived on the banks of the Oxus, and Hasan Khan was deputed to 
accompany its members to Cabul. Further, when General Stolictoff 
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started on his return journey, Hasan Khan accompanicd him, and 
journeyed as far as Tashkend. What his instructions were from 
Shere Ali may nover bo known ; but it is interesting to learn that, 
during the first campaign in Novembor and Decembor, 1878, 
Shere Ali had one of his ministers in Russian Turkistan. 
Upon the Amir’s arrival in full fight at Mazar-i-Sharif, Hasan 
Khan joined him. Shere Ali had then great hope that tho 
Russians would aid him, and ho sent Hasan Khan, Shere Ali 
Kandahari, Moollah Shah Mahomed, and Kazi Abdul Kadir to 
Tashkend. Their mission was a failure, and they returned to 
Turkistan. When news of the Amir’s death reached Tashkend, 
Yakub Khan recalled Hasan Khan from Balkh, and made him 
again Dabir-ul-Mulk. He was afterwards sent to Jellalabad as 
Governor, and remained at his post as long as Yakub Khan 
was in our camp at Sherpur. Upon tho ex-Amir being deported 
to India, Hasan Khan fled from Jellalabad, taking with him a 
lakh of rupees—revenue which he had collected for his masicr. He 
reached Ghazni in safety, and has since been actively engaged in 
rocruiting for Mahomed Jan. He is a man of groat ability and 
keenness, and is said to be ready to take any views which may suit 
his purpose. This has becn shown of late by his sonding in 
messongers 10 learn how he would be treated if he mado sub- 
migsion to the British. Therois no doubt that at heart ho is 
thoroughly Russian, his favourito uniform, whon in full dress, 
boing that of the Russian Staff. In any dealings we may havo 
with him, it will bchovo us to bo on our guard against this sido 
of his character. He has two brothers: ono Ali Ahmod Khan, o 
colonel in a cavalry regimont, and tho other Mahomod Ibrahim 
Khan, onee Governor of Hazara. He has sevon sons, who aro as 
yot of no consequonce. 

A tribal chief, who, on the Jollalabad sido and about tho Passes 
has given us great trouble, is Asmatullah Khan, Ghilzai, of Lugh- 
man, He hag far more influence among the Ghilzais than any other 
loader, Padshah Khan being « very small person compared with 
the Lughman chicf. Asmatullah Khan’s family history affords a 
striking instance of the feuds which are so common in Afghanistan, 
where father fights against gon, and brother against brother, as if 
ties of blood were of no consequonce. Asmatullah Khan’s an- 
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costors ave of the Mariam Khel, a subdivision of the Jabbar Khel 
section of the Ghilzai tribe. They are called Mariam Khel, after 
the name of the mother, Mariam corresponding to tho scriptural 
Miriam, just asTbrahim answers to Abraham and Ismail to Ishmael. 
In the year of the Hejiva 1157 (a.v. 1740), when Ahmed Shah 
was Amir, Safa Khan, who had succeeded his father, Ashak 
Khan, as chief of the Mariam Khel, was dispossessed of his 
Khanship owing to heterodoxy in his religious views. His nephew, 
Mahomed Ali Khan, succeeded him. But about aw. 1184, 
when Taimur Shah was King, it was found that thisman was such 
a tyrant, that he also had to be thrust out of power. Taimur 
Shah was anxious for Safa Khan to resume the Khanship, and he 
did so; but, on the day of his resumption of power, Mahomed Ali 
Khan murdered him. Taimur Shah seized the assassin and im- 
prisoned him ; but, as it was a blood-feud, would not put him to 
death. It was necessary that a near relative of Safa Khan should 
kill Mahomed Ali, and this pleasant duty fell upon Ahmad Khan, 
son of Safa Khan. He was a more boy at the time; but, as his 
elder brothers were away, he was fortunate enough to be the cxecu- 
tioner. He killed his uncle, Taimur Shah handing the man over 
to him, and was greatly respected thereafier as being a youth of 
good parts. After Taimur Shah’s death, Ahmad Khan became 
very intimate with the Wazir, Futteh Khan, and through his 
influence was mado Khan of the Ghilzais. He met his death at 
Herat, fighting against tho Persians. His son,-Abdul Aziz Khan, 
succoeded him, but being quite a youth, the new Khan entrusted 
the control of the tribe to his uncle. Abdul Aziz, who was devoted 
to his religion, had born to him during his Khanship six sons. 
Ele was most anxious to make the pilgrimage to Mecca, but was 
prevented for many years by the elders of his tribe. Taking tho 
matter at last into his own hands, he managed to reach the Ah- 
madzai and Zurmut country east of Ghazni, and thence escaped 
to Arabia. THe reached Mecca safely, but on a visit to Medina 
was seized with a fatal illness, which put an end to his wanderings. 
Fis eldest son, Niamatullah Khan, became chief of the clan, and 
was a very popular ruler. Two of his younger brothers, Abdul 
Hamid and Halim Khan, tried to dispossess him of his inheyj : 
tance, and some petty fighting followed. The family seem alwys 
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to have been in a rabid state of paxicide or fratricide; and in the 
month of Ramzan a.H. 1277 Hamid Khan killed Niamatullah 
Khan. The second son of Abdul Aziz, the present Asmatullah 
Khan, then became head of the Ghilzais, and ‘still remains so. 
During the Amir Shere Ali’s reign he was a momber of tho Council 
of State. Asmatullah Khan’s character is thus curtly summed 
up :—~‘' Heis said to be dull, or slow of uhderstanding, and want- 
ing in pluck; he owes his influence more.to his birth than to his 
capacity.”” The half-hearted way in which he attacked Jugdulluck 
‘a few weeks ago, and his inability to keep his force together, 
prove that he lacks courage and administrative power, and now 
that one of our flying columns has marched unopposed through 
the Lughman Valley, his dignity in the eyes of his followers must 
have greatly diminished. 
My last biographical sketch is of General Daoud Shah, late 
» Commander-in-Chief of the Afghan army, who is now a prisoner 
in India. His father, Mahomed Shah, was of the Lakhan Khel, 
a branch of the Andar tribe of Sohak Ghilzais (south of Ghazni). 
Like Nimrod, he was a great shikari; but not content with the 
killing of beasts, he quarrelled with his neighbours most persist- 
ently, and was never happy unless engaged in tribal warfare. He 
lived in the village of Mandi Chinar, in the Safi disivict of Tagao ; 
and upon the British invasion of 1839, he eagerly‘took up arms 
against the Kafirs. His career was onded in a fight before Charikar, 
in which our troops wero successful in beating the tribesmen. His 
son, Daoud Shah, had his father’s warlike instinct, and as a young 
man took service in thearmy of the Dost. He was Akhbar Khan’s 
orderly officer, and gained much experience under that General. 
His promotion was vory slow, until Shore Ali Khan made him 
captain for services rendered at the battle of Kajbaz, in which 
Sirdar Mahomed Ali Khan, eldest son of Shere Ali, was killed. 
Daoud Shah showed great bravery during.the campaign in Khost, 
and was raised to the rank of Genoral, He it was who won the 
battle of Zana Khan, in which Shere Ali defeated Azim [Khan 
and Abdur.Rahman Khan. His fame as a General was now 
bruited all over Afghanistan, and his next campaign added to his 
, Story, as, in conjunction with Mahomed Alam Ithan, he defeated 
' Abdur Rahman’s forces in Turkistan, and sottled the country in 
’ ‘ AA 
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Shere .Ali’s name. Having’ ,quarrelled with Mahomed Alam, 
he was recalled to Cabul aid imprisoned by Shere Ali. The 
latier could not afford to alienate so able a General, and Daoud 
Shah was soon released, but was given no employment. When 
Yakub Khan rebelled against his father, Daoud Shah officiated ag 
Commander-in-Chief, General Faramurz Khan, commanding the 
Amiy’s armies in tho field, having been killed by Aslam Khan, 
son of the Dost. Upon the new settloment of Turkistan, Daoud 
Sheh accompanied Yakub Khan to Cabul, and reverted again to 
the yank of General. Upon Yakub Khan’s second rebellion, an 
army was again sent to Herat, in which Daoud Shah was given o 
command; but Shere Ali, finding that he had no able General at 
Cabul, recallod him and entrusted to him the management of all 
army affairs in the capital When the Amir fled to Turkistan, 
after the capture of Ali Musjid and the Peiwar Kotal, Daoud Shak | 
was left at Cabul with Yakub Khan, and he accompanied the new 
Arbir to Gundamak. He was at the same time made Commander- 
in-Chief, and this office he held until the massacre of our Envoy 
and Yakub’s flight to the British camp at Kushi.’ Of Daoud 
Shah’s .conduct during the attack upon the Residency nothing 
vory exact is known. He was said to have tried, with 200 
or 800 men, to check the mutineers. He certainly rode into 
the crowd with.half a dozen attendants; but it was then too late, 
dnd he was pulled offhis horse and beaten by the mutinous soldiety. 
He probably dared to take no action without the Amir’s orders ; 
and theso, unfortunately, were not forthcoming. Daoud Shah 
favourably impressed most of us with whom he came into contact, 
his striking figure and open manner being very different from the 
cringing obeisance of the Barakzai sirdars. During the siege it 
was deemed inadvisable that he should be at liberty in Sherpur ; 
and he was, accordingly, placed under axrost., After such treat- 
ment it was, of course, imperative that he should be deported to 
India, as, if at first inclined to be faithful to the British, his im- 
prisonment must have turned him against us. He was undoubtedly 
the ablest General in the Afghan army, and his popularity among 
the soldiers would always have ensured many thousands of men 
ansyering to his call to arnts. He is between forty and fifty 
years of age, and is still an active, intelligent soldier. 
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CHAPTER XXV. : 


Changes'in the No.thern Afghanistan Force—Completion of the Chain of Forts about 
Cabul—Composition of the Force on March 29nd—Arrival of Mr, Lepel Griffin at 
Sherpur—Declaration of the Government Policy—Candahar and Ieyat to ‘pe-separ- 
ated from Cabul—Discontent among the Barakeai Sirdars—Tho Future of Terat 
—Advantages of the Khyber Route—Argaments in favour of the Annexation of 
the Jellalabad Valley—Tho Mustaufi’s Mission to tho Ghazni Malcontents—His 
Partial Suecess—Assembly of the Chiefs at Maidan—The Durbar in Sherpur on 
Apml 18th—Specches by Sir Frederick Roberts and My. Lepel Gillin—The Policy 

» of the Government eaplained—Annexation deprecated--Approval of the Poly in 
Camp—The Exigency of Paity Politics in England—Abdur Rahman’ s Movements 
ab Kunduz, 


Wrrnt the'near approach of spring there was a rocasting of the 
commands between Cabul and Peshawur, tho following being the 
order of the Commander-in-Chief directing the changes :— 


“1. The Second Division of the Cabul Field Force, hitherlo under the command of 
Major-General Bright, 0.B., will be broken up. . . 

2 The Resc.ve Division, under Major-General Ross, C.B., will also bo bioken up, 
and absorbed into the Line of communications, 

.3. The Force in Cabul, under Lieutenant-Geneal Sir I’, Roberts, will be divided 
into two divisions. 1st Division under Sir F. Roberts's immediate command, and thre 
2nd Division under Major-Geneial Ross, C.B. : 

4, Major-General Bright, C.B., is appointed Inspector-General of the Lino of com- 
niunications, and will command fal troops thereon slationury, in movable columns, ov 
. passing along the line. Majoi-Genoral Bright will report direct to Army Hewd- 
Quartors. : 

6. The Peshawur District will be temporarily commanded by Brigadier-General 
Hankin, 4th Bengal Cavalry, hitherto in command of the Cavalry Brigade Reserve 
Division. . + 

The Line of communications will be divided into thiee sections 
lst.—-From Jumrdod to Busawul inclusive, under Brigadier Goneral Gib. « 
2ud.—Fiom Busawul to Sufed Sang, but nob inclusive of either, under Brigadior- 
General Doran, C,B. : oof 
érd.—From Sufed Sang to Butkhak inclusive,«under Brigadie-General Hill, 
7. The General Staff for Major-General Bright’s command will consist of :— 

Colonel Wemyss, Deputy Adjutant and Quartormaster-General ; 
Major Thompson, Assistant Adjutant-Geneial ; 
Major Creagh, “Assistant Qumtermaster-Gleneral ; 
Liewtenant na Deputy Assistant Gacinae ee -General, 


, aad 
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8. The Divisional Staff under Major-General Ross, ¢ G.B., will consist of -— 
Major Boyes, Assistant Adjutant-Genoral ; 
“Captain the Honourable O. Dutton, Assistant Quartermaster General ; 
and a Deputy Assistant Quaitermaster-General, to be detailed by ‘Tieutenant-Genoral 
Sir EF. Roberts. 

9. Colonel Evans, Commanding Royal Artillery on Line of communications, will pio- 
cood with the Staff to Cabul as Commanding Royal Aitillery, 2nd Division, 

Lioutenant-Golonel Purvis, Royal Artillay, taking up the duties of Commanding 
Royal Artillery, under Major-General Bright, 

Lientenant-Colonel Limond will proceed to Cabul as Commanding Royal Bugineors, 
Qnd Division, and Major Hull will assume the duties of Commanding Royal panes to 
Major-General Bright. 

10. Biigadier-General Roberts (5th Fusiliers) will proceed to Cabul to aie & 
* brigade in the 2nd Division. 

11. Brigadier-General Arbuthnot, O.B., will pained the movable columns at 
Jellalabad and Sufed Sang. 

12, The Fo.ce under Sir FF. Roberts i in’ Cabul will be styled the Cabul Field Force, 
and the Force under Major-Geneial Bright will be styled the Khyber Line Force, 


These arrangements were all carried out; and the following 
éxtracts from letters written in March will indicate what was 
occurring in and about Cabul :-— 


Suenrur, March 8rd, 1880. 


_ Brigadier- General Dunham Massy left for Poshawur a, few days 
ago, where he will meet the Commander-in-Chief, and offer certain 
explanations of his course of action on Docember 11th, which, it 

is hot too much to say, may modify the harsh step of recalling 
him from Cabul. The greatest sympathy -is felt for General 
Massy in the force here; and the decision to be given on what is 
purely‘a question for'military cvitics, will be anxiously looked for.* 
Brigadier-General Hugh Gough has taken over charge of the 
Cavalry Brigade, his duties as Road Commandant being performed 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Mark Heathcote: , 

There is no relaxation of the prepardtions for defending Shexpur 
and Cabul against all-comers. Certainly there is not now a weak 
point in the ‘cantonment: the gap at the north-west corner, 
defended duringthe siege by a trench and a parapet made out of 
Cabuli gun-wheels, has now been closed by a wall six feet high on 

*"T have not gone at length into the questioh of General Massy’s yeeall, ag there 
, + Wore too many points involved for the case to be treated in a work of this kind, which 


is only a diary of the war: I may state, however, that General Massy was given a 
brigade command in India, which he still retains, 


t * 
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the inner sido of the old barricr; tho bastion at the corner, par- 
‘tially destroyed when the mutinous regiments blew up their 
magazine on October 7th,,has been put in thorough ordor; a zig- 
Zag wall, with traverses, is also being builé up on the western 
slope of the Bemaru hills.; and, in addition to the block-house on 
the'top, a platform has been made for guns, guardod by a semi- 
circular wall, which will eventually be joined to the zig-zag run- 
ning up the hillside. Looking at these new defences, and also at 
the block-houses upon the Asmai and Shorderwaza, Hoights—to 
say nothing of tho strong fort upon Siah Sung—one is tempted to 
ask, ‘‘ What will be the fate of all these works when we retire?” 
We have made Sherpur practically impregnable now against any 
atfack unsupported by heavy guns: shall we leave it so, or ‘shall 
we order up a few tons of gun-cotton from an: Indian arsenal, and 
have everything in readiness to blow its walls dowh when it has 
to be abandoned? Perhaps, as we shall inevitably be forted to 
annex Cabul in a few years, we may leave the cantonment 
intact, though it would be cruelty to expect our men to capture it, 
say in 1888, unless it had been well-pounded by a-battery of 
40-pounders from Siah Sung. But, for all outsiders may know, 
_ there may be a plan lying cut and dry in some socret drawer of 


* 


our Chief Engineer’s despatch-box, in which the fate-of Sherpur | 


and its surroundings has beon once for all degided. Colonel 
Perkins has certainly been indefatigable in creating new defencos ; 
perhaps he may-show equal energy in dostrdying the work of his 
own hand when the time comes.* 


; March 21st, 
The garrison of Cabul has been largely reinforced, and we' have 
at dast nedrly 12,000 troops here. The 45th Sikhs and the 27th 
Panjabees, who ‘marched in’ from Butkhak on Friday, are now 
encamped on the Siah Sung Ridge, and ‘are holding the new fort 


built thereon. The 45th Sikhs have, for the time being, been: 


attached to General Macpherson’s Brigade, and the 27th-Punjab 
Infantry to General Charles Gough’s. The various forts wo 
have built upon Asmai and Sherderwaza Heights have had their 


* At Acc Rabman’s ‘request all the, forts, &., were left intact when Sit Donald 
Stewart left Cabul in August. 
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gartisons told off to them, and are at present held by half tho 
number of men assigned to guard them in case of a new outbreak. 
Each fort is being stored with seven days’ provisions and water, 
and a liberal quantity of ammunition; and the garrisong are 
warned against using any of the reservo stores until necessity 
arises. Tho fort on Asmai is practically ‘impregnable; oven 
‘our artillery could not “hope to make any impression, upon it, 
The walls are twelve fect thick; and to carry it by assault, if at all 
well dofonded, would be impossible. Our cavalry are also showing 
themselves in the country about, 10 convince the people that we are * 
“on the alert, and also to cnablo the 8rd Bongal Cavalry and the 
Guides to become thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the 
ground they may have to act over. Last week all the available 
troopers and sowars in cantonment went out into Chardeh and 
over the ground where the 9th Lancers and 14th Bengal Lancers 
made their gallant charge on December 11th. Our infantry are 
also marched out occasionally, to get the men a, little into condition, 
and. they go swinging along over the dusty roadsin the same grand 
style they have shown since they left Ali Kheyl six months ago. 
Drafts for the 9th and 72nd are now on their way up from Peshawur, 
and goon we shall have each regiment mustering about 900 ban- 
“qudts, All the men here are very fit and hardy after the winter, 
and axe quite ready for another bout of fighting to relieve the mono- 
tony which is now becoming rather trying, No. 1 Mountain 
Battery is to be relieved by the 6-8th, the screw-gun battery which 
did such good service in the Zaimukht country with General , 
Tytler ; and the 3rd Punjab Cavalry and 17th Bengal Cavalry are 
to come up to make our cavalry brigade complete. The strength 
of tho Cabul garrison (including the outpost at Butkhak) was 
yesterday about 11,500 officers and men. The details of the 
force are :— 


, BUTKHAK. 











Officers. Men. 
2-9th Foot . aes fs aT tee 3 _ lol 
bth Punjab Infantry a nas aa tee 1 4 83 
‘17th Bengal Cavaley 2 ee ene oes 1 138 
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SHERPUR. 

7 Officors. Men, 
F-A, Royal Horse Artillery ae aS ae 6 162 
G-8, Royal Avtillery oes a so 6 178 
No. 1 Mountain Battery ... es $ va 4 138 
No. 2Mountain'Battery .4 | eee 5 201 
Tlazara Mountain Eeleny ee : igs ms 4 151 
9th Lancers.. ; a oe a we 17 287 
8rd Bengal Cavalry. es _ eee ih 8 872 
Guides’ Cavalry oa iad Ba re 4 275 
2-9th Foot ... a * es os bes 16 442 
67th Foot .., is ee sie ha ii © 25 722 
72nd Foot ... ise ae sis er ee 10 691 
92nd Foot ... gos Wh pee ns i 20 681 
23rd Pioneers ; ste - 2 dé 8 : 769 
2%h Punjab Infantry : eee obs Ba. IE a 8 651 
Sri Sikhs ... ae ss ae “ak 10 . 684. 
5th Punjab Infantry Bee ee as A 7 476 
5th Ghoorkas 8 636 | 
9nd hoorkas We eee eid was aes 7 582 + 
4th Ghoorkas one vs ae et 7 692 
24th art Joey tes vat 8 717 
45th Sikh 8 670 
Guides’ Tatannis 6 607 














The two’ companies of Sappers and Miners which belong to this 
division, but arc now at Lutiabund, are about 150 strong. Staff 
and departmental officers number 90. Tho draft for the 9th 
Foot ig 820 men, and for the 72nd Highlanders about 200. 
The artillery musters twelvo 9-pounders and fourteon 7-poundeys. 
I give the. details of our strength here, sd that,-in case of any 
further operations, the force at General Roborts’s eee may bo 
estimated at its propor value. 

On Friday Sir F. Roberts met Mr. Tapa Griffin ¢ on the road to 
Luttabund, and the General and his new Political Officer rode on 
to Sherpur together in the afternoon. Sir F. Roberts ordered a 
guard of honout (one company of the 5th Punjab Infantry) to 
-escort Mx. Lepel Griffin from Siah Sung to the cantonment. This 
unusual honour was paid to the Political Officer in order that the 
local sirdars might be duly impressed witlt a sense of his dignity. 
The said sirdars turned out in great force, with their usual tag- 
rag of followers, and formed a picturesque queue in rear of: tho 
General. , 
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25th March. 


Mr. Lepel Griffin hag made known to the Barakzai sirdars here 
what is to be the future of Afghanistan; and although many 
details of the scheme sanctioned by the Government of India 
cannot, of course, yet be settled, the outline is distinct enough. 
As to the difficulties 10 be overcome before the new arrangements 
mature, they are incidental to our position as conquerors of Cabul, 
and will be dealt with either diplomatically, or by force of arms, 
according to the temper of the tribal.chiefs and others. As Mr. 
Griffin’s short speech to Wali Mahomed Khan, Hashim Khan, 
and the other Barakzai sirdars was of an informal kind—though 
necessarily carrying weight as an exposition of Government polity 
-—I am only able to give its general purport, about which 
there can bo no manner of doubt. It was to the effect that 
certain wrong impressions had got abroad concerning Yakub Khan 
and his possible return to Cabul. Such return the Government 
had decided could under no conditions take place; tribal chiefs 
and their followers had believed that if a sufficient turmoil were 
kept up, and turbulent demands made persistently for Yakub 
Khan’s return, that end might be gained, This was a total mis- 
take,-~Tho ex-Amir would never be allowed to resume the power 
ho/had forfeited, and all disturbances with that object would be 
unavailing. It had also been found that, during three genera- 
tions, the Duxani sovereigns of Cabuil had been unable, or unwill- 
ing, to carry out treaty obligations with India, and’ it had now 
been decided that their power should be curtailed and certain sub- 
divisions made of Afghanistan. While the British Government 
had no desire to annex the country, they were resolved that Can- 
dahar and Herat must henceforth ‘no longer -appertain to the 
sovereign of Afghanistan. They would be separate and distinct, 
and the future ruler of Cabul would have to look upon thom as 
removed from his jurisdiction:* It had also been determined 
that the army of occupation should remain in Afghanistan until 
anew ruler had been appointed strong enough to accept and carry 
out the obligations.to be imposed upon him, and such a ruler 
would have to be found. Hemust be strong enough 1o ensure the 


* This was the policy Lord Lytton intended to carry out. 
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protection of such Afghans as were tho frionds of the British, in 
order that, when the army withdrew, there might not bo a risk of 
such men suffering for their fidelity to us. Our frionds must 
be the friends of any ruler placed in power, and ho must bo pro- 
pared to protect them. 

Such is the distinct enunciation of what is to happen horo, and, 
as might have been expected, it is not allogother palatable to tha 
Barakzai sirdars. One and all are glad that Yakub Khan is not 
to return: he has never been a favourite with his kinsmen sinoo 
Shere Ali’s death, ahd they would look upon his re-assumption of 
power as fatal to all their hopcs. But thoy feel, and il is only 
right they should: feel, keenly enough, the curtailment of the 
power hitherto vested in the hands of the Amir. Hashim Khan, 
who has been buoyed up with the idéa that his chanco of the 
Amirship was a very good one—though I must add, in justice to 
all our officials, that he has never received evon a hint from them 
of what might be in, storo for him—showed considerable sullonness 
when he heard upon what terms tho next Amir would havo to 
accept power at our hands. He did not scruple 1o say openly that 
it would be impossible to guarantoe the safely of any faction 
friendly to the British when our army had mareled back to India. 

“No doubt ho holds this view as honestly as an Afghan can be.gaid to 
have Honesty at all; but ho might modify it when he seo&that 
such a condition will be insisted upon, and no half-hearted prom¥so 
accepted. Hashim Khan has further said that, in frecing Candaha’ 
and Herat frdm their suzorainty to Cabul, wo are reducing tho 
Amir from the status of a King to that of a Nawab, Torat has 
always been considered the key of Turkistan and of Southern 
Afghanistan, and fo surrender it cither to Persia or to art indo- 
pendent ruler, would be a severe blow to the Duvani dynasty. 
Again, Hashim Khan says that to expect, a Durani sovoreign in 
Cabul to hold his own against the turbulent tribes in the imme- 
diate districts, when he has been deprived of tho great support he 
receives from the strong Durgni factions about Candahar, is an. 
impossibility. It is true that the Duranis are most numorous i 

. Southern Afghanistan, and at first sight tho objection seems tenable 
enough ; but Hashim Khan has forgotten that, by our occupation 
of Candahar, any Amir of Cabul will raceive our countenance and 
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_ support from that quarter, and this will be as well known to the 
turbulent spirits of Kohistan, Logar, and Wardak, as to the 
Durani faction itself. Hashim Khan’s gullonness would be of no 
importance were it not that he is the only man with a spark of 
ability among the Barakzais now with us in Cabul ; and, as I havo 
said in provious letters, he has been favourably thought of in our 
plans for settling the country on a firm basis. If ho will not 
accept our terms, he will inevitably be passed over as far as the 
Amirship is concerned, for the work now before us has to be done 
so thoroughly, that all danger of another fiasco, such ag tho treaty 
of Gundamak proved, must be guarded against, 

Taking the broad lines laid down by Mr. Lepel Griffin, a fore- 
cast of what is likely to happen in Afghanistan—putting aside 
purely military complications, which I will turn to afterwards— 
may fairly be given. That such a forecast must be, tinged with 
conjecture is, of course, unavoidable; but still, perhaps, a fair 
ostimate of the situation may be given. Candahar will be retained 
in our possession, bul Horat will not yet be annoxed. Its future 
vill more probably be that of an independent city, with an impor- 
tant mission to fulfil in Central Asian politics: ‘History is full of 
instances of cities maintaining their independence, and rising in 
course of time to the rank of great Powers. Witness Venice, onco 
one of the first maritime Powers in Europe. Herat. is self- 
supporting, and is situated in so fertile a district, that its wealth 

, of produce is a proverb among Asiatics. Its strength, as a military 

post is greater than that of any city in Afghanistan: it could be 

defonded against great odds with almost a certainty of coming out 
victorious from the struggle. If we were to declare that it is to bo 
independent, and to guarantee such independence against all- 
comers, its future would be assured. That this may be done is 
within the bounds of possibility, and we should give it a Governor 
who could be trusted to carry out our wishes. Being our nominee, 
and relying upon us for support in time of need, he would jealously 
guard against encroachments on his privileges ; and would scarcely 
daro to visk loss of anthority by disobeying any wishes we might 
make known to him. To do so would be madness with a British 
army at Candshar drawing its reinfotcements by railway from 
India; and the Heratis themselves finding security and enormously- 


. 
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increased {rade restlting from.their new position of independence, 
would probably be on the alert to check intrigues against their 
autonomy. So far asregards Southern and Western Afghanistan : 
there remain the eastern and northern provinces to be dealt with, 
and here conjecture must be indulged in. Cabul will bo freed 
from the presonce of. our army when a new Afghan Government 
has been created; but that our foreoy will-retire behind Lundi 
Kotal is most improbable. By genoral consent, the Khyber route 
seems to be recognized as that most adapted for communication, 
hostile or otherwise, with Cabul; the Kurram route is worthless 
during several months of the year, and Thull as a base has not a 
single advantage. It then remains for consideration whether 
Iundi Kotal is sufficiently advanced for our purpose. To enable 
our influence to be supreme at Cabul, we must put ourselves in 


‘such a position that our army shall always be within hail of tho 


city. Lundi Kotal certainly does not give such a position ; 
Jellalabad is much better, but its climate isso great a drawback, 
that it also drops out of consideration as an advanced post— 
such a post being on the plan of: a large fortified camp, holding a 
fo1ce fully equipped in the matter of ammunition, supplies, and 
transport, and veady to moye at the shortest notice. Gundamak, 
or e position on the hills near, would unquestionably givo the site 
for the new outpost on the north-west frontier of India, and its 
connection with Peshawur might be not by Jellalabad, but by the 
valleys along the northern slopes of ihe Safed Koh, viz. vid 
Maizena and Peshbolak. The Lughman route would involve a 
strong garrison at Jellalabad, which is to be avoided if possible. 
Basides, Lughman cannot comparo with the fertile valloys in the 
shadow of the Safed Koh, wheroin gvain, forage, fuel, and wator,* 
are abundant. I can speak from personal experience of Maizena 
and Peshbolak, haying visited them during the last campaign ; 
and if the pacification of the Shinwaris were once assured, tho 
route would teem with advantages which cannot be found on the 
Jellalabad Road. It would not be a task more difficult to reduce 
the Shinwaris to a state of quietude than it was to convince the 
Afridis of the uselessness of molesting us in the Khyber. As 
there is always a great outcry’ against annexation, it might be 
worth while to abandon Kurram, merely taking a guid pro quo in 


* 
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the Jallalabad Valley. That this will absolutely be done, is very 

problematical; but it is to be hoped that the Government will be 

strong enough to disregard any non-annexation outcry if the pro- 

ponderance of opinion, both among’ our military and political 
" experts, js in favour of the holding of Gundamak.* 


6th April. 


The Mustaufi, Habibulla Khan, who was sent by General Roberts 
some weeks ago to negotiate with the Ghazni malcontents, and 
induce them to state what their demands really wore, has returned 
to Sherpur and reported that he has the majority of the chiefs 
now at Maidan, and they are willing to attend a Durbar. Young 
Musa Khan has, however, been left at Ghazni with Mushk-i-Alam. 
When General Roberts first proposed to Habibulla Khan to go to’ 
Ghazni, and sound the temper of the malcontent leaders, with a view 
to arrange some basis upon which the settlement of Afghanistan 
could be carried ouff the answer was that it would be useless—the 
irreconcilables would not listen to him. There the matter ended 
for the time being, but some weeks afterwards the Mustaufi volun- , 
tarily visited the General, and said that he was willing to go*to his 
home in-Wardak, whence he could -judge if it were possible to 
gathet the tribal chiefs together for purposes of consultation. He 
acgérdingly set out, and for the past two months we have heard 
range rumours of what was happening in Wardak and Ghazni. 
"The Mustaufi now reports that, on arriving at hishome in Wardak, 

he foll ill, and for some time was unable to do anything in the 
way of negotiation. Upon recovering, he began to sound the 
- various Wardak chiefs as to their views, and was careful to point 
out the folly af resistance, now that the British had received large 
“xeinforcements and had strengthened Sherpur and the heights 
above Cabul. Adz first, no one would listen to him, so he proceeded 
to Ghazni to interview Mahomed Jan, young Tahir Khan (half- 
brother of Hashim Khan), and finally Mushk-i-Alam. Here 
* The Afghans cannot, of course, be expected to understand the principle of party- 
government at home; the defeat of the Conservative party and the recall of Loud 
Lytton put an end to such ideas as the retention of Candahar and the maintenance of 


the scientific frontier. Our change of pohoy was misunderstood generally in Afghanis- 


tan, where, to this day, it is believed we were too weak to carry out our onginal plans. 
¢ ** 
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aia he met with but little success: Mahomod J an would not adopt 
his views, but talked of a new jehad, and the driving of the 
British out of the country; the success of tho first few weeks of 
December was to be repeated on a larger scale, and every tribes- 
man ‘was to rise from Ghazni to Jellalabad. Against-such tall 
talk the Mustaufi could only urge that the jehad would come to 
as bitter and humiliating an end as the previous onc had dono on 
December 23rd, when the force sent to attack Sherpur had beon 
beaten off with great loss. Then Mahomed Jan veored round 
slightly, and said he would abandon all idea of fighting if Yakub 
Khan were reinstated, or Musa Khan created Amir. The former 
scheme, he was told, was impossible; the latter might possibly be 
considered. The Mustanfi was much hindered in his work by 
young Tahir Khan, who had Musa Khan in his keeping, This 
young sirdar cordially hates his half-brother, Hashim Khan ; and 
as he knew Habibulla was working solely in the latter’s interest, 
he tried to thwart him in every way. This game of crdss-purposes 
would have been most interesting to an outsider if all the intri- 
cacies of the intrigues could havo been understood; but it must 
sqrely have tried the temper of the Musiaufi, who had everything 
to gain by bringing the malcontents to look at matiers from his 
point of view. He was, however, more than a match for a drunken 
debauchee, such ag Mahomed Jan and an inexperienced youth like 
Tahir Khan. Turning his attention to Mushk-i-Alam, he used 
different arguments to those employed with tho military loaders of 
the disaffected. Ho showod to the old moollah that tho only way 
of getting rid of the infidels (whom he hated just as much as any 
reckless funatic) was by negotiation, and not by resistance; tho’ 
former course might put Cabul once moro into a position of 
importance ; the latter cotld only result in disaster to Afghanistan, 
as the British forces were daily growing in strength, and it was 
fully intended to capture Ghazni from the Candahar direction, and 
punish every tribe showing overt-hostility. Tho moollah was halt. 
convinced, and was left in such a framo of mind that good resulis 
might be looked for. Then Habibulla Khan turned his attention 
to tho powerful chiefs of his own tribo, and by means which wo ° 
are ignorant of, won them all ovor to his side. They, perhaps, 
scented future rewards and great power in the direction of the 
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State when their kinsman should be Finance Minister of a new 
Amir, and they announced themselves as prepared to consult with 
the British upon the subject of a future Government. * The example 
of the Wardak chiefs was contagious, and soon the Logar maliks 
made common cause with them. Mahomed Jan thus saw himself 
being deserted by the tribes upon whom he had mainly relied, and 
he at last promised to accompany the Mustaufi to Maidan to take 
part in a great tribal Durbar, although he refrained from pledging 
himself to any fixed decision. Just about this time the Hazarag 
raided upon Nani, south of Ghazni, and the Mustaufi was in fear 
that all his arrangements would bo upset, as Mahomed Jan started 
to repel the raiders. From that point much uncertainty as to what 
was really occurring was felt in Sherpur ; and as it was known that 
Mr. Lepel Griffin’s declaration of the partition of Afghanistan 
had been sullenly received even by Hashim Khan, it was not 
unnaturally supposed that the Mustanfi would be left in the lureh 
by the chiefs who had pledged themgelves to follow his instauc- 
tions. 

Yesterday Habibulla Khan #ode from Maidan to Sherpur, and 
all doubts, so far as regards the chiefs being at Maidan, are set 
at rest. He reports that he left there all the headmen of War- 
dak, Logar, Ahmadzai Ghilzais, and Zurmut (the district east’ of 
Ghazafi towards Khost), together with Mehomed Jan, Mir Butcha, 
istani;. Mahomed Hasan Khan, ox-Governor of Jollalabad ; 
indars Tahir Khan, Alim Khan, Surwar Khan, and other notables, 
including Generals Aslam Khan, Gholam J ai, and usicai Khan, 
who fought against us ab Charasia, 

The news that General Sir Donald Stewart with a large force 
left«Candahar a week ago for Ghazni has undoubtedly had an 
effect upon these men. It is difficult to'see what our: own policy 
will be hereafter, as the change of Government at homo may 
bring about quite 1 new departure. All General Robéris and 
Mr. Lepel Griffin can do, is to endeavour to gain the ear of the 
chiefs, and to obtain a knowledge of their wishes in the maiter of 
a settled Government. The chiefs now at Maidan will be asked 
to attend a Durbar, shortly to be, held in Sherpur. Mr. A. C, 
Lyall, Foreign Secretary, has ‘paid a flying visit to Cabul, and is 
now on his way back to India. 
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14th April. 


The Durbar for the reception of such of the chiefs ag chose 4o 
come in has, at last, beon held, and the fullest declaration yet 
made of tho intentions of the Government of India bas been 
listened to by the Cabul sirdars and the men whom the Mustaufi 
has induced to visit Sherpur. It may be as well, once for all, to 
state that the chicfs represented only a minority of the tribes- 
men, although a paper of requests which they have presented was 
signed by nearly all the Wardak, Logar, and Southern Ghilzai 
maliks. The Mustaufi’s personal interest in Wardak was suffi- 
ciently strong to bring many of his kinsmen in; but Mahomed 
Jan’s brother, who is head of tho clan, would not accompany the 
rest, considering his signature quite cnough for all practical pur- 
poses. Mahomed Jan himself would have como in willingly if a 
i:hillut had been promised and certain honours paid to him asa 
successful General ; but this we very sensibly doclined to do, and 
he is now out in the cold. Mahomed Hasan Khan, ex-Governor. 
of Jellalabad, also declined at the last momont, as he will have 
no one but Yakub Khan as Amir; while Mir Butcha and Surwar 
Khan, Purwani, are too busy, levying men in Kohistan for Abdur 
Rehman’s army, to think of wasting their lime at Sherpur. We 
had then, really, at the Durbar ropresentatives of the Wardal, 
‘Logar, Zurmut, and Kol-Daman people, or sections of the 
people, and also all the Barakgui sixdars with us in Cabul, as 
‘well as the three Sirdars—Surwar Khan, Tahir Khan, and Alim 
Khan—who have been taking caro of young Musa Jan, at- ‘Ghazni, 
in the hope that he might somo day be mado Amir by tho 
British. ‘ 

The Durbar was held in a large tent pitched near the Engineers’ 
Park in Sherpur. The sirdars and maliks rode into Sherpur 
from the city at eleven o’clock, and spent their time until three 
o’elock in discussing current events and admiring each other's 
wonderful raiment. They were marshalled in due order in the 
Durbar tent before four o’clock, Wali Mahomed, Governor of the 
tity, being placed on the right of the seats assigned to Sir F. 
Roberts and: Mr, Lepel Griffin, the: Mustauf and the Nawab Gho- 

lam Hussain being just in rear; while Sirdar’ Hashim Khan, 


. 
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Abdulla Khan, nid the other loyal Barakzai princes were givorl 
chairs on the right. The tribal chiefs squatted on the ground just 
within the shadow of the tent, while such British oflicers as 
choge to atlond were seated on the General’s left. General Ross, 
commanding. the 2nd Division, and the Brigadiers, with tho ex- 
ception of General Baker, who is lying ill from an attack of fever, 
were among the British officers present. A guard of honour of 
100 men of the 72nd" Highlanders, with their band, were drawn 
up—bayonots fixed, and ball ammunition in their pouches—on 
the road leading from the General’s gateway; while small parties 
of the 8rd Sikhs and 5th Ghoorkas wore stationed in rear of the 
tent as an extra precaution. Afghan fanaticism takes, at times, 
such determined shape, that even in a Durbar a ghazi might de- 
clare himself; and it was therefore only wise to be ready for an 
emergency. It would have fared ill with any fanatic who might 
have attempted to amuse himself preparatory to entering Para- 
dise, for the Highlanders, Sikhs, and Ghoorkas are too old, 
soldiers to care for a knife-cut when their bayonets are reqdy 
for use. Six Frederick Roberts, with his personal Staff, and, 
Lepel Griffin, Chief Political Officer, walked from the head- 
‘ quarters to the tent; and as the Genoral ontered after the usual 
‘sfiom the guard outside, the sirdars and naliks rose ta 
«tf feet and made obeisance with true Oriontal humility. Tho 
cene was picturesque enough, and yet there was a grim touch of 
fixony in the surroundings; for,, preceding the General, came 
eight Highlanders with the inevitable fixed bayonets, who opened’ 
out on either hand in tho tent, and stood 10 attention in the space 
between the chiefs and the British officers. Sir Frederick Roberts's 
native orderlies, iwo long-limbed Sikhs, two wiry Pathang, and a 
pair of fierce little Ghogrkas, who are always to be found at the 
General’s heels, took up their places behind him, their bayonets 
shining out among the gold-laced caps of the Staff and tho un- 
dvess uniforms of the officers of the garrison whom curiosity 
had prompted to be present. After the preliminary shuffling and 
gathering up of robes, the Afghan notables followed the General’s 
example and quietly sat down, the maliks falling upon thei 
Imeos and folding their hands in an ‘attitude of great attention. 
There was not much to attract notice either in their faces or 
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demeanour: thoy were merely commonplace men, waiting vespect- 
fully upon the General’s pleasure ; but there was presently a stir 
among them when the names of Surwar Khan, Tahir Khan, and 
Alim Khan were called out. These three sirdars were presented 
to the General by Mr: Griffin, and after ‘shaking hands and 
making respectful bows they returned to their places. Tahir Khan 
is a young man of nineteen or twenty, with a sullen expression of 
face, and with none of the dignity of a prince: he might, with a 
little troublé, be made to look like a decent Cabuli syce ; but even 
then he would be a poor figuye among his compeers of the stable, 
Sir Frederick Roberts did not receive any of the tribal chiefs, 
whose position, indeed, would not have warranted such an atten- 
tion, but immediately opened the Durbar by a short speech, 
greatly to the purpose. He said :— 


‘Srapars AND Manixs, 

- Tam very glad to meet you here to-day, especially those who through the good 
.Offices of the Mustaufi have been induced to come into Cabul to make their wishes 
known tome. I trust this Dubay is the beginning of the end, and that it will now he 
possible for us to enter into such an ariangement with the people of Afghanistan ag 
will ensure an honourable peace and lasting friendship between them and the British, 
Some of you, I understand, hesitated to accompany the Mustaufi, fearing your treat. 
ment and reception by us might not be such as we had promised you, and that some 
evil might befall you. You need never have any such fear when your safoty has been 
assuied on the word of a British officer. The British do not say one thing and do 
another. You who have come in have been honourably treated, and after this Durbar 
you are all at liberty to depart, TI trust, when you leave Cabul, you will carry away 
with you a more friendly feeling towards us than some of you hitherto entertained ; 

» and that those of your party who are still holding aloof will be wise onough to follow the 
good example you have set them, and will accept our invitation to come into Cabul, 
Mr. Lepel Giffin, Chief Political Office: in North and Eastern Afghanistan, with whom 
you have already become acquainted, will now, on the part of the Government of Indio, 
answer the request you have made,” 


This speech having been translated into Porsian, Mr. Lopel 
Griffin addressed the chiofs. His speech, deliverod in Persian, was 
to the following effect :— 


“‘Srrpars, Kaaws, anp Mazixg or Caput, = 
‘*Tt has been my wish, for some time past, to meot you all in Durbar, and to 
explain to you collectively and publicly, as I have already done privately, the intentions 
of the British Government with 1cgaid to the sottlement of Afghanistan, ‘This is a 
favouruble opportunity, whon replies have been given to the requests of certain chiefs 
and maliks in the neighbourhood of Ghazni who havo beon long hostile, but who havo, 
+ 
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at last, listened to the advice of the Mustaufi whom Sir Frederick Roberts sont to 
reassure them, and have deputed many of their number to place their requests respect- 
fully before the Government. It is to be regretted that the more important of the 
leaders have not come in person. When the Government promised them 9 safe-conduct, 


there was no reason for oven those who had been most opyiosed to it, to fear fox their , 


lives, or their liberty, The British Government bears no ill-will to those whe havo 
fought faixly against it, and those of the representatives who have come to Cabul are 
free to leave when they wish ; during their stay they will be treated as friends and guests, 
But those chiefs who have remained behind at Maidan, must not think their signatmes 
on the paper of requests will be considered as equivalent to thoir presence ; the more so 
as we know that the reason why some of them have not como ig that they have secretly 
abandoned the cause they profess to support, and have made promises to othore. When 
you return to Maidan, ask Generals Gholam Hyder and Mahomed Jan when they axe 
going to desert you. 

“ Maliks of Ghazni, Maidan, and Logar, and Chiefs of the Ghilzai, Wardak, and 
other tribes in their neighbourhood, —I have met you more than once in private inter- 
view, and have discussed with you, in a friendly way, your requests; and J now only 
wish to say publicly, and for the information of the sirdars and the people of the city 
and neighbourhood of “Oabul, whom it concerns as closely as it does you, what I have 
already said to you. .You have first asked that the former friondship of tho Govern. 
ment of the Queen-Empress of Hindustan should be restored, that the Amir Yakub 
Khan should be released and reinstated, and that the British Army should retire from 
Afghanistan, In reply, I would first remind you that the breach in our mutual friend~ 
ship was made by the Amir Shere Ali Khan. The British Government not only always 
desired and still desirgs friendship with Afghanistan, but will not appoint anyone as 
Amir who does not profess friendship ; nor will it allow him to continue Amir unless he 
plainly shows himself the friend of the fiends of the British Government, and the 
enemy of its enemies. For this reason, the Viceroy has decided that Yakub Khan shall 
not rejurn to Afghanistan. You know whether he observed the promises he had made 
to thé British Government ; you know he rewarded those who ogposed us in the first 

mpaign ; while those who had assisted us he turned out of their lands and appoint- 
ments, You lave told me privately that if Yakub Khan be not allowed to return, you 
are willing to accept as Amir anyone whom the British Government may choose to solect. 
This expression of the wish of a large number of respectable maliks will be at a proper 
time laid before Hig Excelloncy the Viceroy, togethor with that of others who may wish 
to support the candidature of Wali Mahomed, Hashim Khan, Musa Khan, Ayub Khan, 
or any other member of the ruling family who may be approved by a large number of 
the people. Government has no intention of annexing Afghanistan, and will ocedpy no 
more of it than may be necessary for the safety of its own frontier, But the province 
of Gandahar will not remain united to Cabul: it will be placed under the independent 
rule of a Barakzai prince. For the administration of those provinces that remain 
altached to Oabul, the Government is anxious to appoint an Amir who shall be strong 
enough to govern his people and be steadfast in his friendship to the British: and if 
only these qualifications be secured, the Government is willing and anxious 10 recognizo 
the wish of the Afghan people and of their tribal chiofs, and to nominate an Amir of 

~—dheir choice. But no decision can be given at present. You who havé assembled here 
represent but a small part of the people, and it is necessary to ascertain the views and 
wishes of many other chiefs and sirdars who are absent from Cabul. But, your votes in 
favour of Yakub Khan’s immediate family will be remembered and considered, if, until 
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the decision of the Government be given, you absolutely abstain from all hostile action ; 
otherwise do not expect that the Government will consider him likely to be a friendly 
Amir whose friends are its persistent enemies. The armies of the Queen-Empregs will 
withdraw from Afghanistan, when the Government considers that the proper time has 
come. As they did not enter Afghanistan with your perthission, so they will not with- 
draw at your request. When the country is again peacoful, and when a friendly Amir 
has been selected, the Government has no wish to remain in Afghanistan. The army 
came to Cabul to inflict punishment for the murder of its Envoy in time of peace, which 
some of you have called a regrettable accident, but which the British Government con: 
siders an atrocious orimo. It will remain until some satisfactory settlement can be 
made, 

"t©-You have been told that an army from Candahar is now marching on Ghazni, while 
another from Bombay has taken its place at Candahar, A third army is in Kurrwm, a 
fourth at Cabul, a fifth at Jollalabad, in the Khyber, and at Peshawur. The General 
has ordeied a strong force to maich from Cabul in three days towards Maidan, to co- 
operate with the Candahar army. If you are wise, you will do evorything to assist this 
force, which is not sent against you, nor will it molest you, if only the conduct of the 
people is friendly. If, on the contrary, you listen to leaders who only deceive you for 
their own advantage, and commit and excite hostility against the Government, punish- 
ment will quickly and certainly follow. The Khugiani tribe three weeks ago attacked. 
the British Fort near Gundamak, at night; they have since had to pay a fine of 
Rs. 10,000, and five of their towers have been blown up. The Hismak people have 
been committing outrages on the road and carrying off men and cattle. A large force 
has been sent by the General into Tisarak, and a fine of Rs. 15,000 has been imposed. 

“The Government is quite willing to be friends with you and to treat you as its 
friends ; but it is also resolved to be obeyed, so long as its armics are in tho count > 
and to punish severely any open opposition. You have a proverb that force and money 
are the only powers in Afghanistan. It is for you to choose which you wish, Govern- 
ment intends to keep the sword for its enemies and the money: for its friends; and if 
you are wise you‘will count yourselves as our friends. Those people deceive you who 
proach a jehad, and say the English aro the enemies of Islan, In India fifty million 
Mahomedans enjoy under the government of the Queen greater liberty, happinoss, andy 
security than in any country in the world ; and it 18 the British Government which has 
many times, by a great expenditure of men and treasure, guarded and preserved the 
empire of the Sultan of Turkey against his enemies. Government is tho friend and 
protector of Islam, and not its destroyer. As to your own requests for the appointment 
of a Mahomedan agent at Cabul, and a grant of assistance in money and material to the 
new Amii, I can only say that theso requests have been made by you in ignorance, for 
they are matters which will be decided, by the Government of India, with the chief 
whom they agree 10 appoint as Amir. It is not fitting for small persons to disouss them, 
Of this only be assured, that he whom the Viceroy of India may select will be supported 
by the Government in every possible way, so long as he shows friendly intentions 


Fy 


towards it. ‘ 


The chiefs listened silently and with the phlegmatie ‘attention 
they always’show in Durbar, and they clearly understood the 
speeches. Mr, Griffin spoke in Pergian, and a Pushin translation ¥ 
was algo read out for the benefit of such as were imperfoctly 
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acquainted with Persian. Such of the British officers as could 
speak neither language were in the dark as to the Political Officer’s 
declaration, but camp gossip soon furnished them with a fairly- 
correct translation. The firmnoss of the language and the un- 
compromising terms in which the sirdars and chiefs were told of 
our intentions has been approved in camp in the fullest way. 
‘Our great hope is that no exigencies of party politics at home will, 
cause a modification ; it would be fatal to our prestige if we had 
to withdraw from resolutions now made public. The Cabul chiefs 
had already been told what they had to expect; and the Barakzai 
sirdars now learned what decision the Government of India had 
arrived at—Candahar to be the fief of an independent prince; 
an. Amir to be elected by the voice of the people, who should be 
friendly to the British; and the withdrawal of our army when 
such a man had been found—these were the main points. Herat 
was not mentioned, and this is the more significant as it was-fully , 
known that the separation of Herat from the Durani kingdom was 
a sore point, even with our friends in Cabul. The future of that 
district may well be allowed to drop out of sight for the present, 
as until it becomes clear who the new Amir is to be, we cannot 
possibly undertake to say what shall become of Herat. If he is 
aman equal to holding Turkistan and Herat as well as Cabul, 
and to be true, at the same time, to his friendship to us, we might 
ba ‘strengthen his hands that he could defy rebellion and intrigue 
and make his government all-poworful from our north-western 
frontier to the bordors of Persia. The allusion to Turkey was 
certainly not a happy one; we may, itis true, have gone to war 
several times to maintain that Mahomedan kingdom, but our late 
desertion of the Sultan cannot recommend our policy to such 
fanatical Mussulmans as the Afghans. Abdur Rahman’s name, 
too, was not mentioned; and as he is already knocking at our 
gates, it might have been wiser to make some allusions to him. 
The result of the Durbar has been satisfactory enough as far 
ag the Cabul sirdars are concerned, who fully believe that one of 
their number will yet be Amir. Sirdars Wali Mahomed Khan and 
Hashim Khan have accepted the mediation of the Mustaufi, and 
have pledged themselves to act in concert, if either of thom is 
placed on the throne. They both dread the advent of Abdur 
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Rahman and the possible encouragement he may receive from the 
British, if he comes as a friend, and they are very anxious’ to 
show that their combined party would be strong enough to keep 
the Durani kingdom together. They have, as yet, received no 
distinct promises from us, and it is not too much to say that wo 
ave inclined to treat. their claims with contempt until we loarn 
more of Abdur Rahman’s intentions, The tribal chiefs, 100, are 
not-of sufficient importance to justify us in believing that any 
arrangement made with them would be of a lasting kind; and 
though we have so far respected their feelings as not to send our 
force out to Maidan to-day, we still intend to move 4,000 men 
under General John Ross to Sheikhabad, on the Ghazni Road, 
there to join hands with Sir Donald Stewart. News from Kun- 
duz is to the effect that Abdur Rahman Khan is collecting men 
and raising money, and that his agents have been well received in 
Kohistan. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


The Force sent to co-operate with Sir Donald Stewart—Strength of General Ross's 
Division—A. Force moved out to Charasia—Hasan Khan in Logar—Abdur Rahman 
and the Kohistanis—General Ross’s Advance on the Ghazni Road—Communication 
opened with Sir Donald Stewart—Nows of the Action at Ahmed Khel—Action at 
Charasia—Oolonel Jenkins attacked by Hasan Khan—Tho Oharasia Force strongth- 
oned—Deseription of the Action—Ceneral Maophorson’s Disposition of tho Rein- 
forcements—Defeat and Dispersion of the Logaris under Tasan Khan—Ilcavy 

” Losses of the Afghans—Tho Leaders of the Attack, 


Tun following extracts from letters willoxplain General Rogs’s moyo- 
ment towards Ghazni to co-oporate with Sir Donald Stowart :-— 


17th April, 1880. 


Sufficient time having been given to the chiefs who attended the 
late Durbar to return to their homes, tho force told off to co-oper- 
ate with Sir Donald Stewart's column advancing from Candshar, 
has started for Sheikhabad on the Ghazni Road. “It left yesterday 
morning under command of Major-General John Ross, and took 
the road to Argandeh, halting for the night at Kila Kazi, 7 or 
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8 miles from the Cabul gorge. Its numerical strength was nearly 
4,000 fighting men of all arms, made up as follows :— 








Officers, Rank and File. 

* 
6-8, Royal Artillery (4 screw-guns) 4 181 
Hazara Mountain Battery (6,guns) ~ <p 200 
9th Lancers (1 squadron) .. 4 100 

8rd Punjab Cavalry (2 squadrons) 6 200 « 
8rd Bengal Cavalr y wey oe 8 350 
Sth Foot... ss General O, 21 700 
4th Ghoorkas see Gough’s } 7 660 
24th Punjab Native Infantry Brig, 8 660 
23rd Pioneers ‘ a 8 680 
8rd Company Sappers and Miners 2 96 
Field Park (Captain Brackenbury) 1 60 
Total 74 8,837 





The officers of ,the Staff are—General Ross, commanding ; 
Major Boyes, A.A.G.; Captain Dutton, A.Q.M.G.; and Dr. 
Macnalty, Staff Surgeon; Brigadier-Goneral Charles Gough, 
C.B., V.C.; Major Gerard, Brigade Major; Major Kinloch and 
Major Combe, D.A.Q.M.Gs. Captain Ridgeway is the Political 
Officer awith the Division. * of 

This force is of sufficient strength to hold its own’ against any 

Pity that can possibly be gathered together on the Ghazni Road, 
but it seems unlikely that it will meet with any serious opposition 
in that quarter. Mahomed Jan’s faction has been so split up, 
that he will have difficulty in raising large bodies of men in fature; 
particularly as the eyes of the Kohistanis, Cabulis, Logaris, and 
Safis are all turned northwards, Abdur Rahman’s movements 
beyond the Hindu Kush being far more discussed than any tribal 
warfare towards Ghazni. To-day heliograms from Argandeh are 
to the effect that Mahomed Jan has fled to Narkh, the valley 
wherein are Bahadur Khan’s villages visited by us in November 
last. Two thousand men under Abdul Gaffur, a local moollah of 
“gome importance, are said to have assembled there; but unless 
this force is increased tenfold, no opposition worthy of the name 
can be shown to Genergl Ross. Mahomed Jan’s parting shot was 
a summons to all the Kohistani maliks to raise their followers and 
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march to Ghazni to resist the Candahar foree—a summons, it,is 
needless to say, which will not be obeyed, as the Kohistanis are 
not foolish enough to place themselves in a position where they 
would be cut off from their homes. Mahomed Hasan Khan and 
General Karim Khan have gone to Logar to get men together. 
The Ghazni faction is on the horns of a dilemma, and the next 
few weeks will probably see our troops promenading through 
Wardak and Logav, collecting revenue and supplies, without any 
show of resistance to our orders. Of course, if Abdur Rahman 
makesa demonstration at Chavikar, there may be another out- 
burst of fanaticism ; but, so fir as we can judge, that adventurer 
is not too anxious to cross the Hindu Kush until matters are a 
little more advanced. If he can see his way to secure the Amir- 
ship easily without fighting, he will certainly mgke overtures to 
Sir F. Roberts. The rumour that he is running short of funds 
is very significant in itself; he cannot keep an army together 
unless he has the means wherewith to pay his sepoys, and he 
is too shrewd to risk a failure by pushing his force too far south 
when our army is within five marches of Charikar. We are more 
on the alert now than we have been since the events of December, 

» and the Kohistanis know this perfectly well, though, perhaps, 
thoy do not know that General Macpherson’s Brigade is to be held 
in readiness to move out at an hour’s notice should local disaffec- 
tion require such a step. 


29nd April. 


General Ross has reached Kila Durani, one march from 
Sheikhabad, without serious opposition. For the benefit of all 
humanitarian critics, I may state that strict orders have beon given 
under which hostile villages are only to be punished by the de- 
“struction of their towers and fortified placos: the houses of thé 
tribesmen will in all cases be spared. Such grain and stores as we 
require will be taken—a very mild way, indeed, of “living upon 
the country.’” We pay such exorbitant prices for everything we 
buy, that the few maunds of corn taken in this way cannot prove 
any serious loss to the tribesmen. 
In addition to the column, co-operating with Sir Donald Stewart, 
it has been found advisable to send a small force to Charasia, 
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This is made up of two guns F-A, Royal Horse Artillery, » wing of 
the 92nd Highlanders, and the whole of the Guides, cavalry and 
aie The reason for this step was that Mahomed Hasan 
an was threatening all villagers who were sending in supplies 

to Sherpur from Logar, and the roads had become very unsafe for 
all kajfilas. The case of the Khan of Kushi will show very clearly 
the state of Logar at the present moment, and the awkward 
position in which mahks friendly to the British are placed. 
This old man didall he could to aid our advance when we crossed 
the Shutargardan in September, and he has since remained ‘faith- 
ful to his promises made tous. A few days ago he came in to 
Sherpur, and asked for advice, his cago being that Hasan Khan 
had ordered him to send all his fighting men to Baraki Rajan, 
and to furnish supplies for the levies being raised in Logar. The 
Khan would not obey the order, and Hasan Khan then threatened 
to destroy his villages and seize all his goods. The threat may 
have been an idle one, but still it was enough to intimidate tho 
malik, Te was told to return to his home and to keep Hasan 
Khan in play fora few days, when the advance of General Ross 
upon Sheikhabad, and General Stewart's arrival at Ghazni, would 
probably cause the dispersion of any bands under Hasan Khan. 
In the meantime, to hasten this dispersion, and to keep the roads 
fron” Logar to Cabul open, Colonel Jenkins was ordered to 
- avasia, and there he is now cncamped, waiting for orders. The 
‘effect upon the disorderly spirits in Logar has been most healthy. 
They droad an incursion into their valley on both sides, and they 
ave now anxious to renounce Hagan Khan and all his works. 
There ave always men to be found in every tribe ripe for adventure 
and guerilla waifare, and it seems probable that Hasan Khan still 
has several hundred of these about him, and intends harassing 
picquots and rear-guards whonover opportunity offers. Ho has 
always a road of escape open towards Zurmut or the Shutargar- 
dan; and unless the maliks turn him out of their villages, he will 
continue to foment discontent in Logar until the Ghazni and 
Sheilthabad Forces have united and swept through the valley to 
Kushi. The people are willing and, indeed, anxious to send 
supplies to Cabul, as the prices paid by us are abnormally high ; 
but until the presence of our troops frees the headmen from all 
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fear of reprisals by Hasan Khan, the flow of grain and cattle to 
Cabul will be sluggish and uncertain. 

From the North the news of Abdur Rahman’s movoment is sti 
meagre in the extreme; but the explanation most probably of 
this is, that he is waiting for events to be a little more distinctly 
shaped in Cabul before he plays his trump card and formally 
demands the Amirship. He has sent circulars to all the leading 
chiefs in Kohistan and the Cabul province, upon whose goodwill 
he thinks he can count; and having thus put his claims forward, 
he is content to resi upon hig arms and make his position in 
Turkistan and about Kunduz secure before venturing over the 
Hindu Kush. His intentions towards the British may be looked 
upon as unformed so far: they will depend upon the spirit in 
which his claims are receiyed. If we decline to have anything to 
say to him—which is extremely unlikely, as it is rumoured that a 
Mission is tobe sent to Kunduz from Sherpur—he will either raise a 
new jehad, or will wait until we havo left Cabul, and then quietly 
swoop down upon any nomince we have placed on the throne, 
and try his fortune once more for the Amirship. If, on the con- 
trary, we make our usual philanthropic offers of friendship, and 
invite him to come forward and state his case, leaving it to the 
decision of the chiefs and people, he will unquestionably meet us 
half-way, and trust to his old popularity gaining him an easy 
triumph. His mainstay is Kohisian, whence he looks to receive 
arms, money, and men; and, so far as can be judged, the 
Kohistanis favour his claims unreservedly. Knowing this, it has 
been all the more imperative that wo should induce the Kohistani 
chiefs to come in and make their wishes Inown: as once Abdur 
Rahman is secured in the interests of the British, and his claims 
allowed by the majority of the tribesmen, our political difficulties 
would begin to clear away. An agent, Ressaldar Mahomed Afzul 
of the 11th Bengal Lancers, was sent by us into Kohistan to 
confer with the maliks, and ‘he has been successful in bringing 
between seventy and eighty of these men to Cabul. Tho chief 
among these are Jabbar Khan, Gholam Hyder Khan, and Khwaja 
Abdul Kadir, and it is no secret that they aro friends of Abdur 
Rahman. My. Lepel Griffin received them in Durbar yesterday, 
and took from Gholam Hyder e paper signed not only by the 
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matike present, but by Surwar Khan Parwani, Mir Butcha, and 
the remainder of the Kohistani chiefs. Under the seals of all 
these men Gholam Hyder was appointed their mouthpiece to con- 

' with the British, against whom all idea of enmity was disa- 
vowed. Surwar Khan and the other absentees promised also that 
if the maliks reported favourably upon their reception at Sherpur, 
. they also would come in. The Durbar was not of the formal 
kind at which the Wardak and Logar chiefs were received, it being 
understood that the Kohistanis should hereafter formulate their 
requests, and make them known ata later period. The behaviour 
of the mahks wags all that could be wished; and Gholam 
Hyder, in a temperate and respectful speech, thanked My. Griffin 
for the consideration with which he and his fiends had been 
treated, and earnestly hoped that a satisfactory arrangement would 
be come to, and that perfect friendliness would be established. The 
chief certainly seemed sincere enough, and his words were received 
with marked approval by his brother malks, who nodded an 
affirmative as he quietly stated their desire to aid the British in 
creating a stable Government in Cabul, The mahks will remain 
in Cabul for several days, and it is probable that in a few days the 
other chiefs will come in, and then an answer can be given to their 
representations, which are shaped in the form of a request, that 
Abr élaims to the Amirship be favourably entertained 
bythe British. 


26th April. 


The foraging parties sent out by Goneral Ross were fired at 
in the Narkh Valley and on tho Bamian Road leading from 
Maidan, and in consequence of this the Umur Khel Ghilzais were 
punished by a force being sent into the Darra Narkh. They met 
with no opposition, and having destroyed one of Bahadur Khan’s 
towers, they rejoined the main body. * 

After the punishment of the Umur Khel, General Ross 
marched from Maidan and encamped, on 21st April, at Kila Sher 
Mahomed, more commonly called Kila Durani, about two miles to 
the south of the Cabul river, which was found to be easily ford- 
able. There were the remains of what must once have been a 
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handsome bridge, but time and neglect had made it a complete 
ruin, News was brought in of a combination of all the neigh- 
bouring tribes, and of an intended attack to be made upon three 
sides. Mahomed Jan, with a large force of Wardaks, was ti 
appear from the south ; Mahomed Hasan Khan, with the Logmis, 
was to try a flank attack from the east; while Bahadur Khan and 
Abdul Gaffur were to direct the movements of the Maidanis and the 
Umur Khel from the hills to the west. The combination seemed 
to be one so likely to take place, that every precaution was taken 
by General Ross: the camp was made as compact as possible, 
entrenchments were thrown up, and the troops were ready to turn 
out at the first alarm. A night attack on the 21st was fully 
expected, but no alarm was given, and on the following morning 
the force marched onwards to Sar-i-Tope, ten miles, This left 
the Maidan villages seventeen miles in rear; and it became daily 
more apparent that the tribesmen meditated some kind of attack 
along the road. Parties of men crowned the hills onthe west, 
and fired at long ranges upon the column; but such bullets as fell 
hear our men were all spent, and but little notice was taken of go 
harmless a demonstration. The road ran through a valley two 
or three miles broad, with a gradual ascent the whole way. Once 
only a party of mon ventured down the hillsides, probably to got 
within range of the column, but a shell from the Hazara Moun- 
tain Battery dispersed them, and their comrades were not bold 
enough to repeat the mancwuvre. At 9 a.m. Sar-i-Tope was 
reached, the camping-ground being at an elevation of about 8,000 
feet, and the Sher-i-Dahan Pass, north of Ghazni, could be seen. 
Before noon a heliograph flash was noticed on the Sher-i-Dahan 
Kotal, and Lieutenant Whistler Smith’s signallers were soon in 
communication with the advanced party of the Candahar column, 
The first message which linked the two forces together was sent 
in the name of Sir Donald Stewart, and was as follows :— 


On the 19th the division under my command, while marching from Mushakt, 
encountered an aimed gathering of Andatis, Targkis, Suleiman Kheyls and other tribes- 
men, who numbered some 15,000 men, horse and foot Preparation was made to 
attack the gtvong position held by the enemy at Ahmed Khel, twenty-three miles south 
of Ghazni, when a body of some 3,000 fanatio swordsmen poured down on our troops, 
pleading out beyond erthe: flanks of our line. The fighting lasted one hour, afte: which 
the entire body of the enemy spread bioadeast ove: the country. Tho protection of the 
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baggage preventod pursuit by the cavalhy. The division, however, marched forwad 
nine miles to Nani after the engagement, and the day before yesterday, the 20th, the 
advanced cavalry entered Ghazni. Over 1,000 of the onemy’s dead were counted on the 
ground, and ther loss in killed and wounded is stated to be 2,000. Onsualties on our 
side: 17 killed and 115 wounded. The following ate the wounded —Ineutenant 
Young, 19th Bongal Lancers, dangerously, Captain Corbet, R.H.A,, severcly; Licu- 
tenant-Colonel Lawson, 59th Foot, Colonel Yorke, 19th Bengal Lancers, Ineutenant 
Watson, 59th Foot, Lieutenant Stewart, 2nd Punjab Cavalry, all slightly. No officers 
killed, ALL wounded arc doing well.” 


This good news had scarcely reached Sherpur when the canton- 
ment was thrown into a state of excitement by a sharp fight at 
Charasia. The discontented tribesmen in Logar, foreseeing that in 
a very short time they would have in their midst a force which they 
could not hope to contend against, made a desperate effort to cut up 
Colonel Jenkins’s party at Charasia. Since the anxious days of 
December, no such excitement has been felt in Sherpur as that of 
yesterday morning, when it became known that the Highlanders 
and Guides were hotly engaged beyond the Sang-i-Nawishta defile, 
and that General Macpherson was ordered to march to their assist- 
ance. The cantonment was all astir, and the secret orders 
which had been issued when General Ross moved out were at 
once put into execution. The 2nd Brigade, under General Baker, 
Inew that, in the event of General Macpherson’s brigade leaving 
Sherpur, they had to take chargo of all the posts held by the 
2nd Highlanders, 45th Sikhs, and 28th Punjabees; and between 
eight and nine o’clock the 72nd Highlanders, 8rd Sikhs, 5th 
Ghoorkas, and 5th Punjab Infantry, were all falling in and being 
told off to their respective stations. Of the Europeans 100 went 
to Fort Sish Sung, 120 to Fort Onslow (the fort on the eastern 
end of Bemaru Heights), 100 10 the fort on Asmai Heights, and 
250 to the Berharu Gorge as the reserve, where also two guns of 
G-8 were placed, commanding the maidan between the gorge and 
the Wazivabad Lake. The native regiments also furnished parties 
for Asmai, Siah Sung, and the detached forts about it, and manned 
the block-houses and defences at the eastern and western ends of 
the cantonment. The gate guards wero strengthened by small 
parties held in reserve, and one might have imagined that Sherpur 
was ov the eve of a second siege. These precautions were neces- 
sary, a8 our spies had brought in news of 6,000 or 8,000 Kohis- 
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 tanis being in the neighbourhood of Baba Kuch Kar, and Shahbaz 


Khan, our Governor of Koh-Daman, had sent in alarming 
reports of Mir Butcha’s and Surwar Khan’s intentions. They 
were said to intend a sudden attack upon Sherpur; and although 
Mir Butcha had written in to say that his intentions were not 
hostile, and that hé would shortly visit General Roberts to pay 
his respects, it was deemed wise to take every precaution and to 
be ready to check the Kohistanis if they crossed the Paen Minar 
or other kotals to the north of the cantonment. The picquet of 
100 men of the 28th Punjab Infantry were withdrawn from Paen 
Minar, and a troop of cavalry sent out to watch the road from 
Koh-Daman. Parties of signallers were stationed on all the com- 
manding points in our chain of defences, and a sharp look-out 
was kept in every direction. From Butkhak and’ Luttabund 
all was reported quiet; while towards Pughman and Argandeh 
not a sign of any tiibesmen being on the move could be detected. 
The interest, therefore, was concentrated upon Charasia, with 
which we were in heliographic communication, Colonel Jenkins 
signalling up to the fort on the Sherderwaza, and the message 
being flashed down to the signallers on the General’s gateway. 
The news first sent in was that 2,000 or 8,000 tribesmen had 
opened fire upon the camp at daybreak, and that their attack had 
since been developed in force, At 9.50 Colonel Jenkins helio- 
evaphed that his loss up to that time had been three killed and 
seven wounded, that he was holding his own well, but that the 
ongmy were being reinforcod from the Zahidabad direction. By 
this time General Macpherson was on the move, and General 
Hugh Gough was also getting together a force to act in support. 
General Macpherson took with him the wing of the 92nd‘High- 
landers (278 rifles) still remaining in Sherpur, the whole of the 
Adth Sikhs (655 rifles), and four guns of Swinley’s mountain 
battery. A troop of the 8rd Punjab Cavalry escorting two guns 
of the screw battery were also ordered out to join him, The road 
to Boni Hissar was the route followed by the Brigadier, and in 
passing the Bala Ilissar he was joined by 104 men of his old 
regimont, the 2nd Ghoorkas. Highlanders, Sikhs, and Ghoorkas 
marched along in splendid style, and, making only one halt, they 
debouched wpon the open ground beyond the Sang-i-Nawishta 
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defilo just after the midday gun had been fixed. Two companies 
of Sikhs were left to hold the defile. General Hugh Gough 
followed with four guns of F-A, Royal Horse Artillery, escorted by 
a troop of tho 9th Lancers,,two squadrons of the 17th Bengal 
Cavalry, and a wing of the 28th Punjabees. These were halted at 
Beni Hissar, ready to move on in support if the resistance made 
by the Logaris necessitated such a step. Of the othey troops of 
the garrison it will be enough to say that the 67th Foot and the 
remainder of the 2nd Ghoorkas were holding the Bala Hissar and 
Sherderwaza Fort. The heavy battery of 40-pounders was in 
position in the Siah Sung Fort. 

The force under Colonel Jenkins comprised two guns F-A, a 
wing of the 92nd Highlanders (266 bayonets), and the Corps of 
Guides (260 sowars and 614 sepoys). As I mentioned in a 
previous letter, this party had been detached from Sherpur to 
watch the Logar Valley ahd keep open the road, as Mahomed 
Hasan Khan had stopped supplies coming in to Cabul. The © 
object had been fully gained, and it was intended to move back tho 
troops to cantonments yesterday. In fact, on Saturday, Colonel 
Jenkins received instructions from Sir F. Roberts to hold himself 
in readiness to move at a minute’s notice, the rumours circulating 
about the Kohistanis having given rise to these orders. It was 
well known that bands of men had gathered in Logar from the ~ 

‘Villages ‘about Hisarak, and on Saturday horsemen were seen 
some miles away in tho direction of our old camping-ground near 
Zabidabad. It was not expected, however, that any attack .in 
force would be made, but Colonel Jenkins was on the alert, and 
before, daybreak yesterday morning he had his troops under arms, 

a few shots fired about five o’clock warning him at the Logarig. 
were lurking about. His camp Was pitched to the east of the 
Charasia villages, and was from 1,000 to 1,800 yards distant fron, 
the hills which shut off the Logar river from the Kushi-Cabul 

Road. In his rear was a low hill overlooking a jhee’n the east} 
while still further to the north was “ White’s Hill,” which Majq.: 
White and a company of the 92nd Highlanders stormed 
October 6th. These hills command the road leading to # 
Sang-i-Nawishta defile, and might serve as rallying points f 
force hard pressed by an enemy advancing from the south. 
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Colonel Jenkins’s right flank were two walled enclosures and the 
Chaxasia orchards; while on his left was a precipitous range of 
hills, with three high peaks, distant 1,800 yards from his camp. 
To tho south was open country, through which the Kushi Road 
runs, the said road being flanked by two deep ditches or nullahe, 
affording excellent cover for an enemy. 
The first shots fired into the camp were from the range of hills 
on Colonel Jonkins’s left flank, and as the enemy had breech- 
loading rifles, the bullets. reached their mark without djfiiculty. 
Upon the first alarm the tents were struck, and the baggage- 
animals loaded up ready for a move. With daylight it was seen 
that the three-peaked range was lined with men, who had 
their standards planted, and were plainly determined to make an 
attack. Their fire increased from dropping shots to a brisk 
fusillade, and the baggage-animals were ordered to retire, with 
tents, &e., to the foot of the hill I have mentioned as lying in 
advance of White’s Hill, As escort, half a company of the 92nd 
Highlanders under Captain Napier, and a company of the Guides, 
wore told off. Captain Napier occupied the hill, building a swngar 
for the protection of his men, and the baggage remained in safoty 
below' with a guard. In front of the camping-ground was a kares 
(a line of wells connected by an underground tunnel), and the 
earth excavated from this furnished the only cover possible for 
the infantry, who were oxtended by Colonel Jenkins in the shape 
of m semicircle, so as to hold the enemy on the hills in check, and 
also block an advance along the road. Major White was in com- 
mand of the Highlanders, and the disposition’ of the men, it is 
almost neodloss to say, was admirably made. They held the front 
of the position. To guard his loft flank, Colonel Jenkins extonded 
three companies of the Guides’ Infantry, and on his right he 
placed a troop of cavalry outside the walls of a fort (held by 
twenty sepoys), ready to repel any rush that might be made from 
Charasia direction. When these dispositions had been completed, 
his strength of infantry was practically exhausted ; the main body 
of Highlanders’and Guides were lying along the line of the karez, 
and ho had only half a company of Guides as his reserve. The 
two guns of F-A took up a position about 400 yards 3 in the rear of 
the infantry, and tho cavalry, again, formed up in rear of tho guns. 
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The troops were debarred from anything but acting on the defen- 
sive, as their baggage would have had to be sacrificed if an attempt 
had been made to storm the hills. Besides, as news of the im- 
pending action had been heliographed to the Sherderwaza Fort 
and reinforcements been asked for, the main object was to hold 
the tribesmen in check until sufficient troops should arrive to 
sweep them from their positions. 

The enemy were bold enough at first, and gradually worked 
down the slopes of the range to within 800 or 900 yards’ range, 
while at the same time the more determined of their number, led 
by ghazis, worked along the ditches flanking tho Kushi Road, and 
planted their standards within 200 yards of our line of skirmishers. 
Their numbers were estimated, at first, at about 2,000, but some 
reinforcements began to arrive, and they pushed their skirmishers 
into the Charasia orchards, wheneo a sharp fire was directed upon 
the camping-ground. The infantry were well protected by the 
karez mounds, but the cavalry and guns weve exposed to a heavy 
cross-fire from the orchards, the hillside, and the ditches in front. 
One of the artillery horses having been shot, and several sowars 
hit, it was thought well to remove the.guns 400 yards nearer tho 
hill occupied by Captain Napier. This was accordingly done, and 
the gunners under Lieutenant Wodehouso found shelter in a 
ditch, whence they could train their guns upon the enemy, while 

ya out of range themsclyes. The cavalry could not.seek the 
same protection, as Colonel Jenkins velied upon them to check any 
rush by the ghazis attacking him in front. Tho sowars and their 
officers had therefore to remain under a heavy fire for several hours, 
200 or 800 yards in rear of the line of skirmishers, and their 
losses were proportionately heavy, both in men and horses, No 
more trying position for cavalry can be imagined than waiting 
helplessly in the open until their time shall come, and it speaks 
well for the sowars that they nevor flinched, but kept quietly on 
the move backwards and forwards until their numbers were sadly 
“thinned. The severity of the fire can be understood from the 
fact that three mounted officers, Major White, Lieutenant Dick 
Cunyngham (of the 92nd Highlanders), and Lieutenant Robort- 
son «(of the Commissariat Department), who were between the 
infantry and cavalry, had all little casualties to report. Major 
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White’s horse was shot through the cheek, a bullot struck Liou- 
tenant Dick Cunyngham’s saddle, and Licutenant Robortson had 
his coat-sleeve torn and his field-glasscs smashed by a bullet. 
Colonel Jonkins’s horse was also shot, andthe Guidos’ Cavalry lost 
eight horses killed and twonty-four wounded—one-tonth of thoir 
sowars were really put out of action. I have dwelt thus particu- 
larly upon this class of casualtios simply to prove the resolute way 
in which the tribesmen attacked, and tho mischief thoy can do 
with good rifles in.their hands. Our skirmishors they could 
scarcely touch, as the men were well undor shelter, and exposed 
themselves as little as possiblo. The steady courage of the 92nd 
Highlanders made light of 2,000 or 8,000 men being in front, and 
their picked shots accounted for many of the ghazis, who tried to 
advance beyond the sholter of the friendly ditches on their side of the 
road. Once or twice it seemed as if a rush were meditated: tho 
tom-toms were beaten, buglos sounded the advance, and standards 
were waved; but this only brought upon the enemy a more rapid 
- fizo from onr men, ands fow additional shells from our horge- 
artillery guns. The movements of the attacking force'wore directed 
with some skill, 200 or 30 horsomegtkecping up communication 
with the party on the hill and the skirmishers in the orchards ; 
and it was believed that, when larger reinforcements arrived from 

Logar, an attempt would be made to close round in the roar of | 

Colonel Jenkins, and cut off his retreat. By noon this movo- 

ment was beginning to be very apparent, as the orchards about 

Charagia wore swarming wilh mon; but the opportunity novor 

really arrived, for Goneral Macphorson with his reinforeomonts 

_S00n put an ond to the whole affair. j ; 

General Macpherson, and with him about 1,000 mon (of whom' 
555 were of the 45th Sikhs), and four guns now camo up; and 
his first movement was to clear the orchards. The two companies 
of the 2nd Ghoorkas under ‘Captain Hill turned off the road to 
he ,tight, over the ivvigated land, and made for the Chavrasia 
rchards, wherein they were soon hotly engaged. Tho wing of 
ihe 92nd under Colonel Parker marched on afew hundred yards 
Hutther along the road and then also turned off to the right, so as 
prolong the Ghoorka linc of skirmishers and enfilade the 
ememy’s first line, The Sikhs kept straight on, and, as they 
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advanced, the 92nd under Majer White and the Guides’ Tnfantry | 
rose from the shelter of tho karez, and all three regiments went. 
up at the hills from which the cnemy had annoyod Colonel | 
Jenkins for nearly seven hours. The whole movement was cgrried 
out to perfection ; our force swept onward in the shape of’a fan, 
and cleared orchards, hills, and open country of every armed man. 
A. plucky charge was made by the Ghoorkas: General Macpher- 
son sent word that he wished a hill cleared of the enemy without 
further firing, and Captain Hill telling his men what was expected 
of them, the brave little fellows fixed bayonets, gave a cheer and 
carried the hill. 

The Guides’ Cavalry were sent out into the open over the low 
Childukhteran Kotal on the Kushi Road, and succeeded in killing 
some thirty stragglers. The main body kept to the near ranges 
of hills, or sought refuge in nullahs and ravines intersecting 
them. The mountain guns got into action, ahd made good 
practice wherever any small moups of fugitives collected, ‘and by 
two o’clock the tribesmen were scattered and were making their | 
way as best they could along the hills out of veach of our cavalry 
and artillery. Their loss must have been very heavy, as over 100 
bodies were counted on the ground, and they had carried off many 
others during the morning. In the ditches where the ghazis had 
_ Planted their standards, within 200 yards of our men, more than 
twenty bodies were found, lying just as they had fallen. These 
wero nearly all men shot through the head, showing the good 
practice made by our advanced skirmishers. Our expondituro of 
Martini and Snider ammunition was over 70,000 rounds, whilo 
tho two guns of F-A battery each fired forty-eight rounds, Our 
‘loss in men was severo for such a skirmish: 92nd Highlanders, | 
one lulled, seven wounded (one mortally); F-A, Royal Horse ff 
Artillery, one wounded; Corps of Guides, four killed, twenty-on 
wounded ; 45th Sikhs, two wounded :' total, five killed, thirty-on 
wounded. Of the Guides nearly all the casualties were amon 
the cavalry. When the enemy had been thoroughly cleared o 
the ground—the cavalry pursued them four miles—orders «wer 
given for tho whole force to return to Sherpur, and the mare 
back was accomplished without incidont, except that the Ghoorlk 
mado prisoners of twelve or fifteen villagers who had fired up 
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our troops. General Roberts met General Macpherson at Beni 
Hissar and rode back with him to cantonments. Tho Kohistanis 

had remained quiet and undemohstrative during the day ; but it: 
was not thought fit to allow the force to remain out at Charasia 

for the night, though our retirement after a successful action is 

sure to be misconstrued by the Afghans. 

To-day it has been ascertained that tho enemy’s losses wero 400 
or 500, of whom at least half were killed. The Chardch villagos 
alone are said to contain 200 dead. The leaders were Sirdar 
Mahomed Hasan Khan, ex-Governor of Jellalabad; General 
Mahomed Karim Khan; Padshah Khan, Ghilzai; Mahomed 
Shah Khan, of Kalunga; and minor malhks of Bavaki Rajan 
and Charkh, The body of men they commanded was 5,000 
strong, and included Logaris, men of Chardch, Safis from Tagao, 
Kohistanis, and Ghilzais from Padshah Khan’s villages. It 
seoms a pity that a faithless scoundrel like Padshah Khan cannot 
meet with his deserts. He was forgiven for fighting against us 
in December, and now he coolly breaks his woid with us again, 
and collects his men and attacks our troops as if he had never 
received any subsidy from us. Hasan Khan’s followers were 
well armed, many with Sniders and Enfields, and a few with 
Martini rifles, bullets from the latter being picked up by some of 
our officers. 

To-day (Monday) all is quict again, but our planes are still 
stationed on Asmai and the Bemaiu Heights. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


General Ross at Sydabad—Skirmishes with the Enemy—Junction of the-Cabul ané 
Qandahar Fo:cos—Sir Donald Stewart assumes Command in Northern Afghanistan— 
Mr. Lepel Griffin and the Kohisian: Chielsy—A British Mission sont to Abdw 
Rahman Khan at Kundue—Sir Donald Stowart’s March from Gandahar 40 Ghazni 
—Attilude of the Tribes en voute—The Havara Contingont—Scarcity of Supplice— 
The Battle of Ahmed Khel—Geneial Stewart's Formation of Attack—Strongth bi 
the Afghan Foice-—Attack by Ghazis—Defeat and Disposion of the Enemy— 
The Afghan Loss—The March to Nani—Capiure of Ghazni—Action of Urzoo—A 
Second ‘Victory—Mushk-i-Alam’s Plans. 


May 2nd, 1880. 


Gunprat Ross had to clear tho hills about his camp at Sydabad 
on two occasions prior to General Sir Donald Stewart's force 
arriving from Ghazni, but there wore scarcely any casualties on 
our side. It would seem that 1,500 or 2,000 men gathored on 
the hills to the west of the camp at Sydabad on the 26th, and 
built sungars on several ridges, as if with thé intention of holding 
‘their position to the last, To clear those hills a strong body of 
our troops, made up from the 9th Foot, 2nd Ghoorkas, and 24th 
Punjabees, with some of the mountain guns, were sent out, and 
they soon drove the enemy from the ridgos. The sungars woro 
first sholled, and then a rush made up tho hills, The Afghans 
had a few ghazis among their number, as is usually the caso, 
and these stood to their post and were shot down; but tho main 
body fled in confusion. The Ghoorkas killed sixteen men ina / 
nullah, and altogether forty bodies-wero counted on the ridges. | 
Our logs was one Ghoorka killed and two wounded. On the fol- | 
lowing day, Monday the 26th, the enemy again showod on the | 
hills, and again our men had to chase them away, two companios § 
of the 28rd Pioneers sharing this time in the climbing. Again} 
the enemy ficd in confusion from ridge to ridge, losing ton or ' 
twelve killed. Much to the disgust of our men, tho “Afohansf 
would not wait to come under the fire of our Martinis and Sniders; 
at 200 or 800 yards; the shells from the mountain guns boin 
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offective in scattering any groups, which for a few moments held 
together. After this the overt resistance on the part of the 
moollah, Abdul Gaffur, was at an end, and Mahomed Jan and 
Hasan Khan were no longer heard of. <A forco visited Lungar, 
and destroyed the moollah’s forts, obtaining some small amount of 
loot in the shape of books and china. Sir Donald Stewart’s force 
left Ghazni on April 25th, having had a second action with tho 
enemy at Urzoo, sevon miles from Ghazni. On the 29th of April 
Genoral Ross started for Maidan with his forco, which had bcon 
joined by the heavy battery of 40-pounders belonging to the’ 
Candahar column, Sir Donald Stewart, with Colonel Chapman, 
Chief of his Staff, accompanied General Ross. Yesterday (May 
1st) the force marched to Kila Gholam Hyder, on the Cabul side 
of Argandeh. The Candahar column turned off from Sheikhabad 
into Logar, where it will probably stay, collecting revenue and 
supplies for the next few weoks. As it is over 6,000 strong, it is 
not likely 10 meet with much opposition ; and, indeed, it is stated 
that the chief Logari maliks have already made theit submission. 
To-day General Ross marched to Sherpur; the elephant battery 
is located in Sherpur, whilo General Gough’s Brigade is again , 
encamped on Siah Sung. General Sir Donald Stewart arrived at 
about ton o'clock. Sir F. Roberts and Staff and Mr. Lepel Griffin 
rode out a few miles to meet him, and he was received at the 
head-quarters gate by a guard of honour of the 92nd Highlanders. 
A. salute of fifteen guns is to be fired in his honour to-morrow * 
morning. To-day he has taken over the command from Sir F. 
Roberts, a divisional order announcing that he commands the 
whole of the troops in Northern Afghanistan. . 

In regard to political matters here, we seem to have como to 
the end of our negotiations with tribesmen pure and simple, for 
the hundred Kobistani maliks who have been staying in Cabul 
were dismissed to their homos on Saturday by Mr. Lopol Griffin, 
he text of his speech in Durbar was as follows :— 











‘Your paper of requests has been carefully considered, and until some decision is 
igviven by the Government itis your duty, and it will be to your advantage, to remain 
Uqluiet in your villages. Do not vainly imagine you will obtain anything by clamour and 
position, You have seen that the people of Ghazni, Logm, Maidan and Wardak have 
mit been able to withstand for » moment tho British arms, and have been punished for 
flihoir hostility. The only fruit of their opposition is that they have to pay every penny ; 
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their revenue would otherwise have been remitted. You will tell those of your leuders* 
who are not now present that the British Government will not tolerate disturbances, and 

collections of aimed men in the neighbourhood of Cabul All now assembled must dis- 

perse atbonce home. If they do not attend to this advice any muisforttne they suffer will 

be their own fault Two Sirdars of pos:tion are now bemg sent by the Government though 

Kohistan, and you will ensure their safety. The hostages sent by Mir Butcha as a 

guarantee of their security I do not require; the British army is itself to be sufficient 

guarantee for the observance of promises made by you. Your professions of friendship 

axe accredited, and you may rest assured that while the Government will at once punish 
any hostile action, its chief desire is to be and 1emain frends with you.” 


Two mahks, Mir Agha Sahibzada and Mir Gholam Hyder, 
‘were especially mentioned as having done good service during 
their stay, and three other minor chiefs were singled out as 
deserving credit for aiding the British Government in the current 
negotiations. The most important feature in the Durbar was the 
announcement that the chiefs had guaranteed the safe-conduct of 
two Sirdars on Mr. Griffin’s staff through Kohistan. These are 
Tbvahim Khan, Khan Bahadur, of the Punjab Police, and Wazir- 
zada Afzul Khan, Ressaldar of the Bengal Cavalry: and their 
mission is to visit Abdur Rahman at Kunduz. What their in- 
structions are, I cannot say; but if the Kohistani chiefs, Surwar 
. Khan and Mir, Butcha, have promised to ensure their personal 
safety, it seems probable that we are at last’on the eve of direct 
negotiation with Abdur Rahman, who has unquestionably won the 
goodwill of the Kohistanis. We can punish any breach of faith 
easily with the force now in Cabul; and this being known to the 
chiefs at Baba Kuch Kar, the dispersion of bands of men such as 
are now scattered about Koh-Daman is probably only a question 
of a few days. ‘ ° 
. 5th May. 
There is, of course, great difficulty in describing an action 
from’ heaisay, and in making at all vivid an account of severe 
fighting one has not seen; but it is the privilege of even the 
humblest historians to deal with important events almost as con- 
fidently as the coolest eye-witness, and I meekly claim that privi- 
lege in regard to tho late action south of Ghazni. There will, 
almost of necessity, be errors in the story of the fight, but the 
are only such as will arise from causes beyond my own control 
I can only write upon the lines laid down for me by my inform 
ants, and defects of omission are more likely to occur than woul 
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have boon the case if I had been a spectator of tho engagement. 
This half-apology, if accepted in the spirit in which it is offered, 
should absolve me in the eyes of those critics, who are most ablo 
to estimate the fairness and accuracy of tho story, namely, tho 
men who fought in the action. They did their work right nobly 
and well, and if appreciation of their efforts is lacking, it will be 
rather because they are too modest to do justice to themselves 
than to any unwillingness on the part of others to concede to 
them the honour they so well deserve. 

Sir Donald Stewart’s march upon Ghazni was unevontful as fax 
as Shahjui, the limit of the Candahar province, but from that 
point a change tool place; it bogan to be understood that oppo- 
sition was likely to occur before Ghazni was reached. At Shah- 
jui the Taraki country begins, and the moollahs had been so active 
in preaching a jehad that several thousand men had collected on 
the hills to the cast. These were at first Tarakis, ghazis from 
Candahar, and contingents from Zammdawar and other noigh- 
bouring districts. They kept well away from the British force, 
but marched day by day, parallel to it, along the foot of the high 
hills on the right of the valley along which our troops were 
making their way. They gathored strength daily, but it was 
deemed unwise to attack them, as thoy would probably have 
retired up the hillsides out of reach, and our mon would have 
been unable to scatter thom. ‘Besides, tho baggage train of the 
column was over six miles in length (the elephant battory with its 
bullock-toams yoked to the ammunition waggons stretched away for 
a mile or more), and to have detached a brigade to make an 
attack upon the enemy would have left the baggage opon to 
molestation from the right fank. The tribesmen, therefore, wero 
allowed to march quietly along, our spies keeping Sir Donald 
Stewart well informed of all that was happening in their camp, 
Their numbers, the names of their chiefs, and their probablo 
intentions were made known to Major Euan Smith, Political 
Officer, and from the first it was cortain that thoy would try issuos 
with the British before Ghazni was roached. Tho aspect of the 
\eountry, too, showed that war was meant; tho valley was fertile 
ihnd well cultivated, but evory Village had‘been deserted, all sup- 
lies buried, and ihe women and children carried away to the hills 
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for safety. It was as if the people had fled from pestilence ; the’ 
moollahs had done their work well, and had so wrought upon the | 
fears and fanaticism of the ignorant peasants that they had left 
their homos to the tender mercies of our soldiery. Perhaps, also, 
it was believed that by cutting off supplies the march northwards 
might be retarded or checked altogether; but this belief can never 
exist again, as our foraging parties unearthed the hidden stores,’ 
and the troops were never really short of food. The leaders of 
the tribesmen were Shir Jan (Taraki), and Mahomed Aslam Khan 
(Tokhi), and so overawed were tho villagers by their threats that 
even those who would willingly have traded with our purchasing 
agents, had to throw in their lot with the more. fanatical spirits. 

With the British force were several thousand Hazaras, who, a9 
is usually the case with native allies, were rather a source of 
anxiety than any veal aid. They marched in wild irregularity on 
the flanks of the column, and every deserted village was plundered 
by them without compunction. They thus appropriated large 
quantities of supplies which would have been welcome to our 
army, and it was at times annoying to find they had cleared a 
village of grain before our own men could arrive. Their inveterate 
hatred of the Afghans had full. swing, and they hailed our mazch 
upon Ghazni with savage satisfaction as giving them an opportunity 
of wiping off old scores. Now that they find we do not intend 
staying in the country their spirits are somewhat damped, as 
their future presents nothing more pleasing than a war of 
revenge by the southern tribesmen as soon as our armies have 
returned to India. The excesses likely to be committed when 
that rettirn takes place can only be thought of with pain and 
humiliation by us. We may exact what promises we chooso from 
the new Amir, but he will be helpless to check his unruly subjects, 
and we cannot march again to Cabul to save the Hazaras from 
their fate. There will be nothing for them but to retire into the 
fastnesses of their high table-land between Bamian and Herat, 
there to hold their own until the bitterness of the vendetta shal 
have died away. , 

With such allies and with his force well on the alert, Si 
Donald Stewart encamped at Mushaki, two long marches sout. 
of Ghazni, on the 18th of April, the enemy's camp being a fe 
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miles away. Our spies visited the camp, and returned with the 
news that on the morrow the tribesmen would attempt to drive 
back the column, and would probably take up thoir position on a 
low spur running eastwards from the Gul Koh Mountains and 
dominating -the road. With this, warning to guide him, Sir 
Donald Stewart formed his order of march, so as to place his 
infantry on bis left flank, upon which tho brunt of tho attack 
would be likely to fall. It should be remembered that the 
column was marching in a valley running almost due north and 
south, and that the road from Mushaki was much nearer the hills 
on the west (or left flank) than the Shilghur ranges on the east. 
The order of march from Mushaki was as follows :— 


19th Bengal Lancers, 800 sabres. 
A-B, Royal Horse Artillery, six 9-pr. guns. 
19th Punjab Native Infantry, 470 rifles. ! 
Field Force (1 company 2-60th Rifles, 63 rifles. oe as : 
Head- F company 25th Punjab Native Infantry, 85 rifles, o ae 
quarters. {1 troop 19th Bengal Lancers, 50 sabres, ll ons 
Nos. 4 and 10 Companies Bengal Sappers and Miners, 80 rifles. 


59th Foot, 486 rifles. 
8rd Ghoorka Regiment, 289 rifles. 


Leading brigade under 
- the command of 


Under the command of 


*: Royal Artillery, oe Brigadier - General 
a a a tre 6'3-in. howitzers. Bed, Bagh 


Qnd Punjab Cavalry, 349 sabres, 
Field Hospitals, ‘ 
Ordnance and Engineer Field Parks, 


Treasure. 
Commissariat. 


Baggnge. 


2-60th Rifles, 448 rifles, 

15th Sikhs, 570 rifles. Under the command of 
25th Punjab Native Infantry, 380 rifles. : Brigadier - General 
11-11th, Royal Artillery (Mountain Battery), six 7-pr. guns. R. Barter. 

1st Punjab Cavalry, 316 sabres. 


The length of the column was about six miles, so that the 19th 
Bengal Lancers were close upon Ahmed Khel when the rear-guard 
was leaving Mushaki. Upon nearing the spur of the Gul Koh . 
hills the enemy were seen drawn up in the shape of a huge 
parallelogram at right-angles to the road ‘and completely barring. 
he way. The road passes over a low kotal just where the spur 
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loses itself in the valley, and it was clear that Shir Jan and 
Mahomed Aslam Khan meant to contest the advance at this point. 
The village of Ahmed Khel was marked in the maps as lying in 
a hollow below the spur, but really no village exists, though the 
halting-place at a karez is called Ahmed Khel. The enemy were 
three miles away when first sighted, and Sir Donald Stewart made 
his disposition to attack by deflecting General Hughes’s brigade 
to the left so as to face the Gul-Koh spur. A squadron of the 
19th Bongal Lancers was sent out on the extreme left to recon- 
noitre the enemy’s position in that direction, while A-B and G-4 
batteries were placed on the right, under escort of the Ind Punjab 
Cavalry and the second squadron of the 19th Bengal Lancers. 
The heavy battery was halted about a mile in rear on a low hill. 
The Lieutenant-General and Steff with the reserve (composed of 
the 19th Punjabees, the Sappers, and the General’s escort) were on a 
hill in rear commanding a good view of the country. Soon after 
seven o'clock orders were sent to General Barter to double 


4 


forward half his infantry, and to send on two squadrons of the 1st ° 


_ Punjab Cavalry without delay. At eight o’clock the troops moved 

forward in order of battle.. The two batteries of artillery with 
their cavalry escort were on the extreme right; the 59th Foot 
were in the centre of the line, with the 2nd Sikhs on their left 
flank, while the 8rd Ghoorkas were in the extreme left with their 
ranks deflected a little to the rear. There was,a gap of 400 or 
500 yards betweon the artillery and the 59th, and to fill this up 
Sir Donald Stewart’s escort of a troop of the 19th Bengal Lancers, 
‘a company of the 60th Rifles, and one company of the 25th 
Punjab Native Infantry were told off,» but even then the gap could 
not altogether be filled. A company of the 19th Punjabees were’ 
moved to the left of A-B battery, thus protecting both batteries 
at the same timc. Such was the first formation, but it was 
afterwards modified, the guns of G-4 being moved to various points 
between the infantry regiments, and directing their fire wherever 


the numbers of the enemy seemed to threaten persistent attack. § 


The two squadrons af the 19th Bengal Lancers were also extended, 
upon the left flank to check any turning movement from’ that 
quarter, and also a guard to two of the guns of G-4, which came 
into action in that quarter. The infantry were thus flanked on 
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exther hand by a battery of artillery, while the cavalry formed the 
wings, as it were, of the column ready to sirke to right or left, or 
to charge on converging fines upon a common onemy in front. 
The baggage stretchcd away in rear for several miles, and it was 
all-important to prévent the head of the column being outflanked, 
asin such a case the line would have been broken, and a stampede 
of men and animals have taken placo upon Genoral Barter’s 
brigade. The enemy, seeing the preparations for attack, moved 
down bodily from the crest of the ridge to the lower slopes with 
standards waving and tom-toms beating; and a fair amount of 
order was preserved among the horsemen and foot soldiers, who 
numbered 12,000 or 15,000—the Tarakis, Andavis, Suleiman 
Kheyls, and Tokhis having mustered their fighting men in obedience 
to the summons of the moollahs sent by Mushk-i-Alam. Our 
artillery (A-B and G-4) got into action and began shelling the 
slopes preparatory to the infantiy attack ; but suddenly a commo- 
tion was observed in the most advanced lines of the opposing army, 
the moollahs could be seen haranguing the irregular host with 
frantic energy, the beating of the tom-toms was redoubled, and 
then, as if by magic, a wave of men—ghazis of the most des- 
perate type—poured down upon the plain and rushed upon 
General Stewart’s force. The main body of the Afghan army 
remained upon the hill to watch the ghazis in thoir reckless 
onslaught, and to take advantage of any success they might gain. 
The fanaticism of the 8,000 or 4,000 men who made this des- 
perate charge has perhaps never been equalled; they had 500 or 
600 yards to cover before they could come to close quartors with 
our infantry, and yet they made nothing of the distance. Thoy 
advanced, or rather rushed forward, in three linos; many of the 
men were on horseback, and nearly all well armed with tulwars, 
knives, and pistols. Some canied rifles and matchlocks, while a 
few—and these must, indeed, have been resolute fanatics—had 
simply pikes made of bayonets, or pieces of sharpened iron, 
fastened upon long sticks. The ground to right and left of our 
troops was moro open and level than that immodiately in front, 
and consequently the ghazis’ ‘attack broke with greatest violence 
upon our flanks. On our left flank the two squadrons of tho 19th 
Bengal Lancors were still at the trot moving into position when 
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the ghazis rushed among them. Lancers are always at a dis- 
advantage when infantry have bioken their ranks, and the 19th 
‘were no exception to the rule. In ah instant they were lost to 
sight in the cloud of dust and smoke caused by the fight; and in 
the confusion, owing, perhaps, to some misunderstood order, or to 
the men losing their heads, a troop charged to the right in rear of 
the infantry line and came smashing into the 19th Punjab Native 
Infantry, in rear of the Lieutenant-General and his Staff. All 
‘was confusion for a moment; the ammunition mules were 
stampeded, and with the riderless horses’ of the Lancers killed or 
wounded in the mélée, dashed into the head-quarters’ Staff. The 
ghazis had continued their onward rush and were engaged in 
hand-to-hand fighting with our infantry. Some penetrated to 
within twenty yards of the spot upon which the Staff were watch- 
ing the action, and so critical was the moment, that Sir Donald 
Stewart and every man of his Staff drew their swords and pre- 
pared for self-defence. The impetuosity of the ghazis on the left 
carried them right in rear of our infantry, and but for the cool 
promptitude of Colonel Lyster, V.C., commanding the 8rd 
Ghoorkas, this rush might have had terrible results. Colonel 
Lyster formod his men into company squares, and poured volley 
after volley into the fanatics as they surged onwaids. In the 
meantime the attack had also burst all along the line, and in the 
hurry and confusion some of our men did not fix bayonets. 

The General’s escort, filling the gap between the Horse Artillery 
Battery and the 59th, were driven back, and the 59th were ordered 
to throw back their right to check the rush. The order was so 
delivered that it was understood to imply the retirement of the 
whole regiment, and the movement was carried out. The ghazis 
were so close that there was a tendency to collect in groups for 
mutual protection—a fatal course when a general rush has to be 
checked; but General Hughes, by his example and energy, 
checked this in time, and after a few minutes’ excitement,—an | 
excitement quite pardonable under the cireumstances,—our men 
settled down and began a steady and continuous fire from their 
breech-loaders, which swept away tle ghazis and covered the plain} 
with dead. But there had been persistent hand-to-hand fighting 
before this fire began to take effect, for the phasis fought with a. 
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bravery never excelled, and sold thoir lives as dearly ag fana- 
tics can sell them. Yet the three regimonis—bBritish, Sikh, and 
Ghoorka—to whom they were exposed, held their own, the 2nd 
Sikhs, in particular, attracting the General’s notice for their 
splendid steadiness in rolling back the attack, and the main body 
of Afghans holding aloof, the ghazis could not hope to break our 
line. But with what grand disregard for their lives they must 
have fought is shown. by their charging to within thirty yards of 
the muzzles of Major Wartor’s guns, and facing case and rovorsed 
shrapnel, which at close quarters mowed them down in scores, 
The gunners never flinched, but stood to their pieces manfully, 
trusting to the 2nd Punjab Cavalry to clear the enemy away until 
the infantry fire should begin to tell. The charges made by 
the 2nd Punjab Cavalry were repeated again and again, and were 
as brilliant as any made by cavalry during the whole war. This 
is the deliberate opinion of the mon who witnessed thom, and who 
owed much to the sowars who kept the right flank safe. The 
Horse Artillery guns were retired 150 yards whon tho first shock 
had passed, and at a range of a fow hundred yards they continued 
to five shell into the cnemy with admirable precision. The guns 
of G-4 were in a comparatively safer position among the infantry, 
and their fire also was well directed and very effectivo. In 
the gap I have mentioned betweon A-B battery and the 59th 
Foot the General’s escort had a tough hand-to-hand fight with a 
body of ghazis who closed with thom. Brooch-loador and bayonet 
told against pistol and tulwar, whilo the few sowars of the 19th 
Bengal Lancers also gavo their aid in the mélée. How desperate 
the fighting must havo been, is shown by tho casualties among 
the escort alone, which was morely used to give cohesion to the 
line. -The company of the 60th lost its Colour-Sergeant (Ches- 
ham) and two, privates killed and a bugler wounded ; the company 
of the 25th had two sepoys killod, and the detachment of the 
19th Bengal Lancers had, sevon sowars wounded. The heavy 

attery contributed its quota to the engagement as it got into 

ction on a convenient piece of rising ground in rear of the 
infantry, and shelled a hill south of tho Ahmed Khel gpur, on 
Which large masses of the enemy had congregated, as if meditating 
at flank attack upon the baggage line. In the early part of the 
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day Sir Donald Stewart, as I have said, had sent back word to , 
General Barter to hurry up with reinforcements, General Barter 
started the 1st Punjab Cavalry at a trot,'and followed with the 60th 
Rifles. The 1st Cavalry arrived in time to share in the pursuit of | 
the fugitives, who had been unsuccessful in their attack upon our 
right flank, and many were killed before they could reach the 
protecting slopes of the Shilghur Hills on the east. The 60th 
formed up on the right of the 59tk" Foot; and the “cease fire” | 
sounded just as they arrived, the enemy by that time being in full 
retreat. The cavalry pursuit had to be checked, as the six miles , 
of baggage had to be looked after; and with'so many regiments 
in advance, it was feared that detached bodies of ghazis might 
run amuck in the rear. The action had begun at nine o’clock, and | 
* cease fire’? sounded at ten, just an hour's fighting; but the 
casualties were unusually heavy for Afghan warfare. Of the 
enemy 1,000 dead were counted on the field, and many bodies 
had been carried off: while their wounded must, at the smallest 
estimate, have numbered +1,000 or 1,500. The ghazis killed 
were all fine, handsome men, well nourished and of splendid 
“physique, and their fanaticism had given them courage which 
veteran soldiers might envy. Among the dead was one woman, 
while twelve others were taken prisoners with arms in their hands. : 
The casualties among our troops were seventeen killed, and 126 | 
wounded ; among the latter being six officers whose names have 
already been published. Lieutenant Young, of the 19th Bengal 
Lancers, had the misfortune to lose control over his horse, and the 
animal carried him into the thick of the ghazis, by whom he was 
cut down and fearfully wounded. From head to heel he was slashed 
until almost past recognition, and when picked up he was believed 
to be in » dying state. The surgeons have since given - better 
reports of him, and his recovery seems assured. Of the wounded 
men, four have since died of their wounds, which in nearly every! 
case were tulwar or knife-cuts received in hand-to-hand en 
counters. The 19th Bengal Lancers had fifty-three casualties 
and twenty-four amongst the horses; the total loss of the whol 
cavalry brigade was more than 100, ahd from seventy to eight 
horses. 

The Hazaras, seeing the Afghans in full flight, pursued thenh 
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with ardour, and their knowledge of the country gave thom an 
advantage European troops could not hope to possess. How thoy 
harassed the fugitives only their own kinsmon will evor know, 
as pursuers and pursued disappeared into the hills very shortly 
lafter the action came to an end. The prisonors taken after the 
ifight were dealt with by Major Euan Smith, Political Officor, all 
the wounded being treated by our surgeons and iaken onwards 
towards Ghazni. Twot ghazis only had to be shot; they. wore 
‘fanatics of too exalted minds.to accept mercy, and when promised 
liberty in return for an undertaking to go quietly to thoir homes, 
they simply cursed all Kafirs, and swore to kill a Feringhi tho 
instant they should be released. In justice to our men, their 
lives had to be taken, as Candahar ‘experience has shown that 
such fanatics always keep their word. Our dead were buried 
on the field by Mx. Warnford, the Chaplain, as Sir Donald 
Stewart had resolved to march on to Nani without delay; and 
early in the'afternoon the column was ‘again moving northward. 
As our men passed along, ghazis who had feigned death rose and 
fired at them, and men severely wounded slashed at the legs of 
the soldiers; these dying spasms of fanaticism proving that the 
ghazis were consistent-to the end. 

On the evening of the 19th the foree encamped at Nani, within 
fifteen miles of Ghazni, and on’ the following day the cavalry 
reached the fortress itself without further opposition. The tribes- 
men had made their grand effort to save the place and had failed; 
there was nothing for it but to allow the Kafirs to do as thoy 
willed with the city and citadel, since it had fallen into their 
hands. The infantry and artillery encamped for the night at 
Chel Butcha Gaum (the Village of the Forty Children), a few 
miles south of Ghazni. It was noticed at the timo that a, low 
ill, some milos away on the right, was occupied by a large force 
hf Afghans, who had their standards flying, but did not seem 
d>therwise bent on hostilities. They were not intorfered with 
ifihen, as it was deemed advisable to push on to Ghazni, under 
e walls of which the Candahar column encamped on tho 21st 
watithout further incident. Sir Donald Stowart had orders to make 
nfo long stay in Ghazni, and he intended moving out on the 
2eprd ; but it was reported that the gathering of men seen on 
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the 20th and 21st had largely increased, and that they were thi 
advance-guard of an army of 15,000 or 20,000 which Mushk-i-' 
Alam had raised in Shilghur and Zurmut. The effect upon the 
native mind, if such a force had been left unmolested when our 
troops evacuated Ghazni, would have ‘been very damaging to our’ 
prestige, and Sir Donald Stewart resolved to disperse the tribes- 
men before moving northward. The peaceful state of Ghazni 
itself was an encouragement to this course'of action, as he could! 
freely use the regiments at his disposal without fear of an émeute 
in the city. 

As a preparatory measure a wing of the 19th Punjab Infantry 
occupied the citadel, and early on the morning of the 28rd a force 
under command of Brigadier-General Palliser marched towards , 
Shalez, six miles south-east of Ghazni, said to be occupied by the 
enemy. The troops detailed for the work were :— 


{ 





A-B, Royal House Artillery. 
11-11th, Royal Artillery. 


2-60th Rifles, 526 rifles. Brigadier-General RB, 

15th Sikhs, 578 rifles. Barter command- | Under the command of | 

25th Punjab Native Infantry, 458 ing. Brigadier - General 
rifles, ‘a 0. H. Palliser, 0.B, 

Qnd Sikha, 424 rifles. . 


Ist Punjab Cavalry, 322 sabres, 
2nd Punjab Cavahy, 325 sabres. 


On the previous day a cavalry reconnaissance had been made, '* 
and 2,000 or 8,000 men had been seen about the Urzoo villages 
near Shalez. General Palliser, on arriving near the villages, found , 
them occupied in force by 3,000 or 4,000 men. He immediately got 
his guns into action, and shelled the villages, but without any 
apparent offect. The enemy remained quietly within the walls, 
éxcept their videttes, which were pushed forward more into the 
open, while some of their sharp-shooters lined a narrow ditch inf 
the fields, and: began firing at long ranges upon our infantry. The 
villages consisted of three walled enclosures, two in close proximit i 
to each other facing our right, and a third somewhat in rear o 

and removed from, the others. This third village would havpie 
borne the brunt of any aitack from our left Hank, and it had a 

a sort of screen a small garden outside the walls. Generg 
Palliser believed the ground between his troops and the village bs 
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to be irrigated, and thought that much loss of life would occur if 
he sent his infantry to make a direct attack. He silenced such of 
the enemy’s sharp-shooters as grow troublesome by telling off 
marksmen to keep theif fire under, and continued shelling tho 
villages very vigorously. Still the enomy mado no sign cithor of 
[peeling or rotiring, and a message was at last heliographod to 
‘Sir Donald Stewart, saying the place was too sirong to bo taken 
by the troops then in’ front of it without sacrificing many lives. 
Upon nows being received, General Hughes's Brigade was ordored 
‘under arms, and a half battalion of the 59th foot (258 vifles), and 
six companies of the 8rd Ghoorkas (191 rifles), were sent out as a 
reinforcement. Still General Palliser did not consider it advisable 
to attack, and he withdrew to a ridge 2,500 yards from the villages, 
whence he continued to shell the enemy. Upon this Sir Donald 
Stewart moved forward with G-4, R.A., 254 rifles of the 59th, 
a half battalion of the 19th Punjabees, and the 19th Bengal 
Lancers. The heavy battcry was left in camp with two companios 
of the 59th, two companies of Sappers, and a complement of 
guards furnished from each regiment. Sir Donald Stewart 
reached Shalez at nine o’clock, and found that General Palliser 
had withdrawn his artillery and infantry to a low hill some distanco 
| from the villages, with a view to entice the enemy into tiie open. 
The tribesmen were 00 cautious to be deceived by this manauvre, 
and preferred bearing bombardment to coming under infantry fire 
‘in the plain, The two batteries had fired the unusual numbor of 
thirty rounds of shell per gun, a total of 860 rounds, but 7-pr. 
and 9-pr. shells can do but little damage against walled enclosures 
and stout mud walls. ‘When our reinforcements arrived, a sudden 
urst of fanatical enthusiasm seized the dofenders of tho villages, 
and it seemed as if the ghazis’ rush at Ahmed Khel was about 
to be repeated. At first only their videttes were secn watching 
oir troops, while an occasional puff of smoke from the ditch 
showed the presence of a sharp-shooter; but soon a number of 
ounted men were seen galloping about, and then out poured a 
mipb from the shelter of the walls. They formed themselves rudely 
into line, and to the din of thoir tom-toms began to advance. 
This unexpected boldness on their part was met by our batteries 
of \artillery opening fire at 800 or 900 yards’ range, and the first 
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few shells caused many of the more timid to break and retire, 
Sir Donald Stewart ordered the infantry to clear the villages 
without delay, and General Barter’s Brigade advanced in line! 
upon the right; while General Hughes; whose brigade had been 
joined by the Qnd Sikhs, made a direct attack in front, his left 
swinging round so ag to take the detached village of Urzoo i 
rear. Our troops steadily advanced until within 200 yards of the, 
enemy, when file-firing commenced, The fusillade was texrible, 
and so stunned were the wretched and ill-armed tribesmen, that 
they fled in confusion. Some preferred staying crouched in the 
ditch to running the gauntlet of the bullets. One can imagine the 
incessant “ping” when six regiments armed with breech- loaders 
are advancing in one long line, firing as rapidly as men can 
load. It was natural that an undisciplined mob should melt 
away before such an atiack. The men who lay hidden fought 
hand to hand with our soldiers as the latter reached them; but 
there was really no stubborn resistance, and the cavalry and hors« 
artillery were let loose to pursue the fugitives as soon as th¢ 
villages were surrounded. The total loss on the part of the 
enemy was 800 or 400; while our casualties were almost nil—ont 
private of the 60th and one sowar of the 1st Punjab Cavalry sho! 
dead. Such of the enemy as came to close quarters with ou) 
men fought bravely onough, ono ghazi making a desperate rush a! 
Lieutenant Legh, of the 60th, who killed him with hig sword. | 

The Tajik villagers of Urzoo stated that there were original; 
4,000 footmen and 200 cavalry in the villages when Genera 
Palliser first arrived; but that, when our troops did not attack, 
word was sent to all neighbouring villages to gaurn out their figh 
ing men, and many Pathans joined their friends just before Si 
Donald Stewart's arrival. There can be no doubt that Mushk- 
Alam had worked upon the fanaticism of the local tribesmen, i 
tho hope of retrieving the defeat of Ahmed Khel, His hopes hay 
beon completely shattered, but as he has young Musa Khan stil 
with him he may yet give us trouble. General Stewart left Sirdfa 
Alum Khan in charge of Ghazni when the Candahar force movwe 
towards Cabul. Tho defences of Ghazni were not touched, as the 
were considered too contemptible to give trouble if a force shoypl 
ever find itself beneath the walls of the city. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘(The Divine Figme fiom the North”—Sherpm duing May~—Turkish Fugitives from 
Russian Teritory—Cabul in Prospeitty—The People emiched at the Eapense of 
the Buitish Government—The Coining of Cabulk Rupees—The Effect upon the 
People—Streot Sketches—Lifo in the Bazaas—Tho Iindu and Kinlbash Quartois 
—Rapacity of the Tiadeis—The Abundance of Fiuit—Ice-cream Stallsa—An 
Instance of Fanatiosm——History of the Kizilbashes—Then Twki Doscent— 
Elphmstone’s Estimate of thei Charactex—Their Strength in Cabul estimated at 
6,000 Fighting Men—Their Treatment by the Amis. 


16th May, 1880. 


[wenn is such a holy calm in Sherpur that we begin to question 
vhether all the excitement of the last six months has not been a 
lightmare. No bustle or excitement, no sudden alarms, no gathoring 
farmed men to pour out upon Asmai, Siah Sung, or Charasia; our 
‘avalry rest quictly in their lines without any expectation of “ boot- 
ind-saddle”’ sounding ; and every sentry in the cantonment whiles 
away his time, not in wondering whether the enemy are near, but 
n sweet speculation as to when orders willbe issued for the march 
o India. The majority of us believe that, as rogards sovero fighting, 
ve have satisfied tho Afghans, although a last flash in the pan may 
cur before the final setilomont; and thero boing no amuso- 
acnt in caleulating the chances of tho next action, we fall back 
\pon discussion of possillo arrangemonts with the various 
laimants to the Amirship. Abdur Rahman’s namo is in overy 
nan’s mouth, and the news of his depature from Kunduz for 
Jabul is awaited with almost as much anxiety as the result of the 
Jerby. The Sirdar is our “divine figure from tho north,” at 
gast just now. But we have to live as comfortably as we can in 
he meantime; and though our life in cantonments is necessarily 
, colourless one, it has more points than a hot-house existence in 
ndia, First, in the order of comparison, we have an almost per- 
act climate; next, we have some little amusoments; and Iastly, 
y reason of our separation from civilization, we have a less 
ntificial and less blameful life than is possible in the ivritating and 
ilious furnace down below.” It does not say much for civiliza- 
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tion that this should be so; but we have fewer temptations, and, 
consequently, fewer faults to atone for. The “ grass-widowers ” of 
Cabul, I undertake to say with most serious earnestness, are on a 
far higher level of moral purity than that easy-living, freely-firt- 
ing, and most charming section of Indian society, which migrates 
yearly to the hills when punkahs ave in full swing. We talk less 
scandal; we are less covetous of other persons’ property, animate 
or inanimate; we do not turn night into day to the music of the 
trois temps or “ Pinafore ;” and we do our duty quietly, albeit with 
a little wholesome grumbling. But as news drifts up from the 
Khyber line, and we learn how the poor fellows between Gundamak 
and Lundi Kotal aie grilling in their single-fly tents with manifold 
troubles on every hand, we grow placidly thankful that we are in 
Cabul, with good thick walls about us, and a foot of mud between 
us and the sun. Not everyone could be in hill stations if all the 
troops were back in India; and we are less discontented now at 
our lot—a wifeless, loverless one though it be—than we were three 
months ago. Cabul “ grass-widowers” will no doubt be in great 
demand when once more they are transplanted into Simla, Mus- 
soorie, or Naini Tal society, for a war-beaten warrior is far more 
esteemed than a carpet knight. Fair ears will tingle with pleasure 
when whispered explanations are given of the days spent in 
unwonted innocence in Afghanistan— 


‘Daya when we Jaughed for joy of summer heat, 
Nor laughed less loud when snow made white the giound.” 


We have pined for ‘loot, love, and liberty: the first we may 
never get; but every day brings us nearer to the others, and we 
well know what our reward will be. Will it not be counted in 
our favour that no band will play ‘‘ The girl T left behind me” 
when once more our faces are turned eastwards ? It surely should 
be, or our grass-widowhood will have been precious time uselessly 
squandéred. But, frivolity apart, we take our change at Time’s 
counter with composure, and are not too anxious concerning our 
immediate fate. There are the current duties of a large camp to 
be gone through daily: they can never be shirked, but must 
always be done systematically and thoroughly. Regiments have 
their guards to mount day and night, spring drill and parades to 
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attend, recruits to be shaped into good soldiers, embryo signallers 
to be trained, transport to be kept in good order. Colonel 
Low has worked o wonderful change in our transport, and we 
shall soon be able to ‘‘march anywhero and do anything,” 
General Roberts is away with a division of 5,000 men visiting 
Logar, Wardak and Maidan; his troops are in excellent health 
and are enjoying the trip amazingly. 

We have visitors occasionally, other than officors who have 
taken a short leave from a station down the lino to pay a visit to 
Cabul. A few days ago three Turkish soldiers applied at the 
Bala Hissar for food’ and assistanco on their journey to India, 
They were sent to Major Hastings, Political Officor, and told a 
story full of adveniure. They were an old man, his son, and a 
wild-looking Turk of the Bashi-Bazouk order. The youngest of 
the party was very intelligent, and a handsome specimen of the 
Turkish peasantry, while his father was still unbroken in strength 
in spite of his misfortunes. The ‘Bashi-Bazouk,” as wo 
imagined him to be, though he denied the impeachment, was the 
embodiment of rude strength: ho still wore the long blue coat 
he had donned when called upon to fight the Russians, and across 
the breast were a dozen little pockets, each large enough to hold 
a cartridge, and showing signs of great wear. A Turcoman fur 
cap, with the tanned skin outside and a fringe of fur showing all 
round, covored his long, matted hair, and added to tho wildness of 
his appearance. All the men wore iravel-stained, and lookod 
forlorn onougl:; but their satisfaction at being among the ‘“ Inglis” 
was wilhout bounds, and they woro as choerful and contented ag 
if the 10,000 miles between Cabul and Istamboul wore only a 
league. ‘Their story was that they were natives of tho village of 
Soghral, ten days’ march from Kars, and that when the Russian 
war broke out they joined Haji Ali’s regiment, their captain boing 
Haji Shuman. The latter was killed in action, and ihe Russians 
took the whole of the Soghral villagers prisotters. Men, women, 
and children, were marched for eleven days until the railway was 
reached in the district of the Caucasus, when the whole party wero 
transferred to the rail. After four days’. travelling thoy gained 
Moscow, whence their families wero sent to St. Petersburg, while 
the men were sent eastwards to Dobiska. Here they were kept 
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prisoners for two years, being lightly ironed, but having no work 
to do. They received about two and a half annas in Russian 
money daily, with which they bought food, and upon which they 
managed to live. . At the end of two years their irons were 
removed, and they were told to settle down about Dobiska and 
cultivate the land. At the earliest opportunity a number of them 
absconded, of whom these threo men kept together. Tor fifteen 
days they travelled secretly, doing long distances at night, until 
they reached Kazakia, on the outer border of Bokhara. Horo 
they were safe, as their fellow-Mussulmans willingly gavo them 
food ; but they did not dare to go before tho Amir of Bokhara, as 
they believed he was on friendly terms with the Russians. They 
stayod during the winter at Guzar, as they were told tho Passes 
towards Cabul were closed; but in the spring they left Bokhara 
and made for Mazar-i-Sharif. Here they found Ishak Khan as 
Governor: the place was quiet enough, and but few troops were 
holding it. Thence they marched to Bamian, their poverty no 
doubt saving them from molestation, and at last they reached 
Cabul. Their desire was to be sent to Bombay, whence their 
Consul could forward them to Constantinople. Major Hastings 
gave them Rs. 50 to get a new outfit in tho city, and make them- 
selves clean and comfortable. On Monday they wore presented to 
Sir Donald Stewart,.and were afterwards féted and photographed : 


* the native officers of the Guides giving them a groat dinner, 


while Mr, Burke immortalized thom wilh his camera. Tho poor 
wretches were immensely pleased, and will no doubt carry back to 
Turkey good impressions of our kindness to them in distant Cabul. 

It has chanced that since December last I have visited the 
city of Cabul but twice: once when ihe snow was still lying 
on the ground, and our engineers were busy raising new fortifica- 
tions on the Sherderwaza Heights, On this occasion I merely 
passed from the Bala Hissar along the skirts of the lowest 
quarters of the city, as the Heights had to be scaled; so that, 
in wandering through the bazaars a few days ago, the impros- 
sion uppermost in my mind was the static of Cabul immediately 
after Mahomed Jan’s flight. Then the city was gloomy and terror- 
stricken: it had gone hand and heart with the ghazi-log during 
the triumphant days of the siege of Sherpur, and it dreaded the 
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retribution which hung over it. The alien Kizilbashes and Hindus 
were joyful enough at the re-establishment of order; but their 
wrecked shops and pillaged houses were sad relics of the fanatical 
storm which had passed over Cabul. No man of the Mussulman 
population could fovetell what the punishment of the city would 
be, and the half-deserted bazaars and tho still by-strects wore 
eloquent of the foar which cowed: the unruly populace, But 
instead of bloody reprisals and harsh veprossion, it seemed good 
in the eyes of our leaders that gentleness and free forgivoness 
should be the means used to win ovor the city; and now Cabul is 
more prosporolus and peaceful than it has been for many genera- 
tions. Tho rumours of new wars and insidious intrigues, of Abdur 
Rahman’s approach from tho north, and the gathering of the tribes 
at Ghazni, pass over the heads of the people like a fitful wind 
over @ lake, stixring the placid surface, but leaving no lasting 
impression. There have been, since tho boginning of the year, 
long, long days in which the traders and holders of contracts from 
the British saw their coffers filling with tho rupoes which are now 
looked upon in India as having “ mystoriously disappeared ” from 
the Punjab troasuries ; longer wooks wherein cyeryono, from Sirdar 
Wali Mahomed to the commonest Hazara coolie, found how good 
a paymaster the Sircar is whon his nocossity is urgent; and still 
longor months during which lakhs of Indian rupeos were melted 
down in the city mint to bo reissued in tho form of Cabul rupeos 
and sproad broadcast over the land, Cabul has prospered, and 
waxed proud ;.its morchants havo nevor boon so rich ; tho common 
poople havo nover scon such a steady flow of money through the 
bazaars. Eyon tho Iindus, who know somothing of our woalth, 
avo astonished : they cannot appreciate tho solf-denial and honesty 
of purpose which guide us in our transactions with a conquorod 
tace. ‘Your money is without limit,’ a Hindu banker said to 
mo; “but why do you give it all to this faithless people (be-iman 
log)? They are your enemies, they hato and revile you; why not 
take what you want?” Any other nation making war would 
probably requisition tho country and forcibly seize supplies; but 
with the philanthropy which guides our actions, we pay ten times 
the normal value of the things neoded for our army, and plume 
ourselves proudly as men walking upright before the Lord. To 
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enrich dishonest men; to give to our enemies that which thoy 
most need—sterling money; to encourage chicanery and wanton 
deceit—this is a poor réle to play when we come to Cabul as an 
avenging army; but, perhaps, there are ‘ exigencies’’ which 
plead for all this weakness, and will in the future givo a rose- 
coloured tinge to our balance-sheets. Can Cabul fail to be pros- 
perous under such conditions ? can its citizens not afford to wear 
an insolent air of trinmph, and treat such customers as appear 
among them with an easy assumption of independence, sorely 
aggravating to officer and soldier alike ? 

I have called this articlo “‘ Cabul in Prosperity’ and I think 
the title is justifiable, We have worked our will in the Bala 
Hissar, and have made it a citadel worthy of the name; but in 
the city proper we have neither made nor meddled, and the narrow 
streets, if cleaner, still retain their distinctive features: Buying 
and selling, monoy-changing and broking, flourish with an energy 
that makes no count of changing fortunes or shifting careers. 
Sirdar Wali Mahomed’s govornorship can only last so long as 
British bayonets are at his back; but, in the sunshine of our 
favour, he sets the example of amassing wealth, and all his 
followers tread in his footsteps. Sirdar Hashim Khan is on the 
eve of departure for Candahar, where Shere Ali Khan has offered 
him asylum. His departure troubles the minds of the citizens 
but little, as the stream of Indian silver will not be diverted by his 
absence. While not understanding our simplicity in dealing, and 
while looking upon us as madmonin the matter of finance—for 
are we not taunted with “changing our Rani’s head” by ordering 
Indian rupees to be melted down and turned into Cabuli coin ?— 
the Cabulis, with their keon yapacity, seize cvery opportunity of 
enriching themselves. Take tho conversion of Indian rupees into 
local coin: through our benevolent mode of action wo have never 
becn able to say that our coin shall have a fixed value, and a 
‘ring’? of scoundrels in Cabul have so rigged the market, that 
in the bazaars at the prosent time the two rupees are constantly 
of equal value. So some clever financicr at once jumps to the 
conclusion that we may as well pay in Cabuli rupees as in 
Indian. Now the quantity of silver in 100 Indian rupees permits 
of 127 Cabulis being made therewith, and so we pour our brand’ 
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new coins into the mint (wherein there is no Huropean supervision 
of any kind), and for every 100 sent in Sirdar Wali Mahomed 
roturns us 120! Only a fow days ago three lakhs of tho treasure 
with Goncral Hills’ foreo was sent 10 Cabul io be converted 
into local rupees. Is the reason for this that the Logar villagers 
refuse our rupees? If so, it would surely be tho mildost form 
of coercion to force them to take payment in whatover silvor 
coin we chose. Tho profits on the coining (say five per cent.) go 
presumably into Wali Mahomed’s pocket, as Government is 100 
strait-laced to make profit itself; and yot that Sirdar had the 
cool offrontery to refuse to coin Cabuli rupees, when a lakh was 
wanted for the Logar force, until he first received Indian rupecs 
from Sherpur, He was not punished for his insolenco; but as wo 
havo still to levy the fino inflicted upon the city for the murder of 
our Envoy, ho may yet be mulcted, say, ina lakh. Some of us 
aro curious to know when and how the said fine will be levied; 
but, perhaps, we may be looked upon as inquisitive.* One thing 
is clear: wo shall never get our money back in the shape of 
Indian rupees, and our only consolation is that if Afghanistan 
continues 10 absorb a few hundred thousand pounds worth of 
silver monthly, the rate of exchange between India and England 
must improve. 

Having explainod the irritating causes of the presont prospority 
of Cabul, I may now with a clear conscience describo a little moro 
in dotail tho appearance of the city itself. In tho First Book of 
Kings we aro told many valuablo anecdotes of King Solomon, not 
tha loast interesting of which is the account of the paymont mado 
to Hiram, King of Tro, who furnishod ‘ codar trees, and fir 
troos, and gold” 40 assist Lho King of Israel in tho adornment and 
fortification of Jerusalem. This paymont consisted of the pift of 
twenty cities in the land of Galilee, cities so worthless that, when 
Hiram saw them, he said:—‘‘ What cities aro these which thou 
hast given me, my brother?’’ And the narrative further states 
that “ho called them the land of Cabul unto this day.’ ‘The 
word ‘ Cabul” our annotators explain as signifying “displeasing 
or dirty; and, strangely enough, the latter opithet is extremely 
applicable to tho modern capital of Afghanistan. The side-streets 

* The fine was never levied, 
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and purlieus, even the walls of many of the houses, are filthy in 
the extreme, though our strict sanitary system has made the 
bazaars almost as clean as those of an Indian city. Cabul is 
not so ‘displeasing ’’ to the eye when viewed from the neighbour- 
ing heights, for the orchards of Deh-i-Afghan and scattered clumps 
of trees in Chandaul make the place look quite picturesque, 
But once in the heart of the city, beyond tho busy stream of 
life which pours along the bazaars and renews itself covery hour in 
some mysterious way, there is nothing but dulness and gloom in 
the doad mud walls of the houses, with their frowning doorways 
or dark noisomo passages leading to unknown dens behind. In 


- the bazaars all is life and bustle. Entering the city bya side-road 


from Sherpur, one sees the bed of the Cabul river lying waterless 
‘on the left, save for a few stagnant pools, where the dhobies are at 
work, or a vendor of atchcha salad is washing a donkey-load of 
letiuce preparatory to the day’s business. Over a bridge, on ono 
side of which are a score of shoemakers’ stalls—thore seems to bo 
one shoemaker to every twenty inhabitants in Cabul—and then 
into the narrow Shore Bazaar, I find more shocmakers and leather- 
sellers, whése stalls are ‘oddly mixed up with those of fruit- 
evers, bakers, retailers of ices, and workers in iron and copper. 
Men on horseback, swaggering sowarg of Wali Mahomed ox other 
sirdars ; Hazara coolies with heavy loads on their broad backs; 
idle Cabulis; poasants from tho district with blue turbans; 
sialwart mountaineers who look upon tho strect as their own; a 
sprinkling of red-coated British soldiers, and sepoys and sowars in 
all stages of negligent undress (but with rifles or swords always 
ready)—all these elements are mingled in noisy but good-tempercd 
confusion; while at every ten yards ono’s horse has to bo pulled 
on his hatinches, because some young Cabul chief is playing at hide- 
and-seek under his legs. Suddenly a string of camols, with loads 
of firewood or heavy merchandise, has to be passed—rather a 
licklish business occasionally, as tho dead weight of the beasts 
and their loads cleaves » way for itself regardless of obstacles. A 
few white-clad women glide unobtrusively along, their yashmaks 
hiding whatever charms they may possess; blind beggars and 
shrill-voiced fakirs obtrude their wants upon the stranger; bhistees 
‘clank their metal drinking vessels, or pour out a cool draught 
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from the ever-ready mussul; salad vendors pilot their scdate 
donkeys, laden with crisp green food, through the crowd; boys, 
with their trays of chupaties, cry out the goodness of their rotee ; 
a marriage procession, with tom-toms beating and lusty lungs 
pouring forth jubilant songs, comes gaily along, a closely-coveredl 
sixucture, somowhat in, the shape of a beehive, containing tho 
bride, whose weight is not fell by tho shoulders of her bearors,—~ 
this is the living mosaic which paves tho bazaars. There is a 
vividness in all tho types of life, which is very striking, from the 
matted-haired :fakir, who does not hesitate to seize a passer-by in 
lis repulsive grip, so resolute is his demand for alms, to the 
careless youngster who leans, over his donkey, idly chewing a 
young onion, which answers to the straw of Western street-life. 
An unveiled woman, wrotchedly clad, dirty, and with the features 
of a Seven Dials’ hag, takes a handful of tho youngster’s salad 
from his donkey's back; he strikes hor on the back with his stick, 
whereupon sho turns round, flings the pilfered stalks in his face, 
and abuses him in choicost Cabuli. . This unexpected ‘‘ knocking 
of his leek about his pate” so cows the boy that ho moves off 
hastily, leaving tho harridan in possession of tho ficld. * 

I have by this time wandored into tho Char Chowk, or principal 
bazaar of the city, and hore tho crowd is denser, the stalls moro 
pretentious, tho trade briskor. The bazaar is in four lengths, 
cach roofed ovor and solidly built of masonry, and tho stalls are 
noarly all yontod by jewellers and doalors in silks and cottons. 
On either hand, abovyo tho stalls, richly-colourod silks, gaudy 
chintzos, carpots, and caps of brilliant hues aro hung out, making 
a bravo show; whilo tho tradors, seated cross-logged below, aro 
surrounded by thoir stock, upon which they seom to keep a carclass 
cyo. Ihave bofore spoken of thoiy koenness in trade, and I can 
only add that, since tho early days of our occupation they havo 
grown keener and more rapacious, until io buy goods direct from 
them is to court being cheated in every way. Still, this does not 
provont officers and mon from purchasing Bokhara silks and 
various knick-kuacks, for all of which absurdly high prices ara 
given. A good Pathan sepoy is tho best companion to ‘have when 
buying any articles at tho stalls, as ho will bully tho shopkcepor, 
and finally induce him to take about ono-fourth of the price first 
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asked. Ag the day wears on trade slackens a little, and here and there 
a shopkeeper pores over a Persian book, while his son keeps watch 
upon the stock-in-trade. In that silk-merchant’s stall, though it 
be in the heart of the bazaar, aré three grey-bearded men listening 
with supreme pleasure to the excited reader, whom, in my own 
mind, I believe to be reading the songs of Hafiz; in the next stall 
a burly Mussulman lies sleeping on a pile of Manchester cottons ; 
while near at hand is a pious old villain taking advantage of o lull 
to submit his hoary head to the hands of a barber. A shrill ery 
as of a child in pain draws one further on ; it is nothing serious : 
another pious old gentleman is watching his son’s scalp being 
treated in the game way by another barber. The boy, some three 
or four years old, has never felt the razor’s edgo before, and 
shrieks at every stroke, while his father threatens him with a huge 
stick: the operation is at last over, and the child, still quietly 
sobbing, passes his hands carefully over his head as if doubtful of 
it still remaining upon his shoulders. Once convinced that his 
hair only has gone by the board, he plucks up courage and smiles 
apologetically upon his father, who gravely strokes his beard in 
approval. * The little incident is only one of many which draw 
attention, and one might easily elaborate such scenes; but then 
the charm of simplicity would be destroyed. From the Char 
Chowk Bazaar to Chandaul is but a few yards, and one passes on 
the way more fruit-stalls, in which tiers upon tiers of lettuce flank 
the Iuscious heaps of apricots, cherries, peaches, and apples, 
which are now pouring into Cabul from Koh-Daman and Chardeh. 
So much hag been written about the Cabul fruit-stalls, that it 
is necessary to say the abundance of fruit has not at all been 
exaggerated; the stone fruits seem just as abundant as the 
delicious grapes which we indulged in so freely in the autumn. 
The vendors of ices are nearly always side by sido with the fruit- 
sellers; the huge blocks of snow which adorn their stalls tempt- 
ing all sun-dried souls to cool their palates with a little saucer 
of icy-cold cream flavoured with a spiinkling of mashed fruit. 
The trade is brisk in these ices, although the dust coats the 
open trays of cream until it turns a delicate brown. It is not 
pleasant for any of us to pause at the stall, as the fanaticism of 
these dealers is proverbial. There is a story afloat, that after an 
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officer had eaten an ‘‘ ico,” the dealer took the saucer and dashed 

“it to the ground as having beon defiled by a Kafir. These people 
do not love us, however well we treat them. Chandaul Bazaar is 
only a repetition of the Char-Chowk on a smaller scale, with more 
fruit shops and a few foul-smelling butchers’ stalls, but the 
traders are nearly all Hindus and Kizilbashes, who, I must in 
justice say, are just as rapacious as the Mahomedans, And so 
one wanders back into the main bazaar, where Dhistees are 
sprinkling the roadway liberally with water, and the afternoon 
trade is voviving; past the Lotwalt, where a few sepoys of tho 
5th Punjabees are on duty ; and thence out by the Peshawur Gate, 
near the Bala Hissar. We have seen Cabul in prosperity, its 
people insolent enough to check all desire to enter the walls again, 
and on the ride back to cantonments we are lost in a dream. of 
what the future will be of the city which we have twice occupicd, 
and which has always cost us so dear. 

The question of retiremont is a serious one to many people in 
Cabul and the district. The Hindu traders of the city will, it is 
believed, migrate almost to a man, but the Kizilbashes will trust 
to thoir traditional influence in Cabul to pull them through any 
difficulty in the future. These two trading classes have amassed 
large sums of money during our occupation; and the Hindu, 
weak and defenceless, knows too well that a needy Amir would 
borrow” most of his gains in a vory high-handed way. The 
Kizilbash is more indopendent; and as, at a pinch, the Shiahg 
can turn out 6,000 fighting men, all well cquipped, any Amir 
would hesitate to make tho “ red-heads” his enemies. Major 
Hastings has prepared a short account of thogo aliens, which is 
of some interest at the present time, but little having been pro- 
viously known of this important section of the Cabul populace, 
Jilphinstono, it is true, states that they are members of that 
colony of Turks which predominates in Persia, and traces its 
descent from Kijan. To them was given the place of honour in 
Nadir Shah’s conquoring army, and when a military colony was 
formed in Cabul, thoir quarter was called “ Chandaul,” which, by 
interpretation, is ‘‘ vanguard.’ Elphinstone’s opinion of them 
was thus exprossod :-—‘ The Kizilbashes in Afghanistan partako 
of the character of thoir countrymen in Persia, They are lively, 


* 
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ingenious, and even elegant and refined ; but false, dosigning, and 
cruel ; rapacious, but profuse, voluptuous, and fond of show; at 
once insolent and servile, destitute of all moderation in prosperity 
and of all pride in adversity ; brave at one time and cowardly at 
another, but always fond of glory ; full of prejudice, but affecting 
to be liberal and enlightened ; admizable for 2 mete acquaintance 
(if one can bear with their vanity), but dangerous for a cloge con- 
nection.” They are, according to Major Hastings, still distinct 
in many respects from those around them ; and being of the Shiah 
section of Mahomedans, there is great religious animosity be- 
tween them and the Afghans, who are Sunis. They all speak 
Persian, but the Kizilbashes of Aoshahy, in the Chardeh Valley, 
and some of the older men among the Jawansher of Chandaul, 
still talk Turki in the privacy of their own families. The portions 
of Cabul city oceupied by the ‘ red-heads ’—so called becauso of 
their distinctive turbans of crimson cloth—are Chandaul, imme- 
diately at the foot of the Sherderwaza Hill and Moradkhani, look- 
ing towards Sherpur.’ In Chardeh their chief villages are Nanu- 
chi and Taiba. The total number of families in and about Cabul 
is 8,220, but these can furnish only 6,000 fighting men—a small 
proportion compared with Afghan families, every male in which 
isa fighting unit. In Candahar and Herat there ave a large 
‘ numbor of families descended from Nadir Shah’s vanguard, and a 
few Kizilbashes are also located in Turkistan. The Jawansher 
section, occupying the greater part of Chandaul, is the most 
important clan in Cabul, and has at the prosent moment sevoral 
of its members holding commands in tho Turkistan army. Ap- 
‘pointments under Government, such as those’ of secretaries, 
accountants, and similar grades, are always largely held by Kizil- 
bashos; while in years gone by there were several Kizilbash regi- 
menis inthe regular army. Hussein Ali Khan, of the Jawansher 
section, was once Commander-in-Chief of the Afghan army, and 
many others of the clan rose to important commands. The red- 
capped regiments were so powerful in Ahmed Shah’s reign, that to 
provent civil war in Cabul that monarch sent them to Turkistan, 
with orders to conquer Balkh. This they did with very little 
trouble, and Ahmed Shah was then possessed with a fear tha 
they would become independent, and finally prove dangerou 4 
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enemies. At the suggestion of Morad Khan, Populzai, he recalled 
them, and assigned to them permanently the portion of Cabul 
and Chardeh which they now occupy. Moradkhani was called 
after Ahmed Shah’s adviser. In Shah Suja’s and Shah Zuman’s 
reigns they were harshly treated, and with thoir usual indepen- 
denco they joined Haji Jumal and Paenda Khan, the fathor 
of the Dost Mahomed. When the Dost was in power, he singled 
his allies out for many distinctions, the fact of his mother being 
a Kizilbash lady having, no doubt, great weight with him. Tho 
clan refer to their treatment by the Amir Shere Ali Khan and 
his son, Yakub, in anything but grateful terms. Both Amira, 
it would seem, were rather inclined to tyrannize over the Shiahs. 
Major Hastings gives some carefully-prepared genealogical 
tables, showing the status and place of residence of the 
chief families, and concludes his report by stating that, though 
the Kizilbashes still represent a certain amount of strength in 
Afghanistan, their power is by no means so great as in former 
years. 
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Doportation of tho Mustanfi to India—Iks Sympathy with tho Family of Shere Ali— 
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Intrigues with the Tribes—Flight of Sirdars Hashim Khan and Abdulla Khan— 
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Khan’s Movements in Logar—OCavalry Action at Padkhao Shana on July Ist— 
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Tre following lotters, written in May, June, and July, will explain 
the progress of our negoliations with Sirdar Abdur Rahman which 
eventually led to his assumption of the Amirship :— 


26th May, 1880. 


Yet anothor minister of Yakub Khan’s has been deported to 
India, The Mustaufi, Habibulla Khan, has broken down in his 
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professions of faithfulness to the British, and on the morning of 
May 20th he left Cabul in a dhoolic, under an escort furnished by 
the 9th Lancers, which accompanied him as far as Butkhak. Here 
two companies of the 67th Foot were in readiness to escort him to 
Luttabund, They had been sent out on the previous afternoon, 
their sudden march giving rise to rumours of an impending attack 
upon our communications, & rumour sirengthened by the 9th 
Lancers standing to their horses the whole afternoon, as if ready 
for a gallop out. What may have been the Mustaufi’s crime I 
can only conjecture: officially we are told that ‘he was summoned 
to Sherpur, and after a long investigation was found guilty of con- 
spiring against the British, and was at once’put under arrest.” 
Camp gossip runs that letters were intercepted, bearing his sign 
manual, inciting the chiefs to rise again, and that these were pro- 
duced before Wali Mahomed and other sirdars, who swore to the 
genuineness of the signature. The old man when found out took 
the matter quite calmly, and when told that he would be sent at 
once to India rather welcomed the idea, saying he could go ona 
pilgrimage to Mecca and afterwards visit England. The Mustaufi 
seems to have recognized the simple fact that we are bent upon 
making Abdur Rahman Amir, and this he regards as a breach of 
faith, as nothing was said of our intention when he was striving so 
hard to bring the Ghazni malcontents to Sherpur, He knew that 
he could not hope for power under Abdur Rahman—his partisan- 
ship for Shere Ali’s family was too notorious—and hence in his 
extremity he resorted to fresh intrigues to delay or put altogether 
out of the question Abdur Rahman's visit to the British camp. 
He has been detected, and as Abdur Rahman’s path must be 
cleared of every obstacle, Habibulla Khan has been summarily 
sent to India.” 

Contrary opinions as to the final result of our mission to Abdur 
Rahman are still afloat both in our camp and in the Cabul bazaars ; 
but so far everything that the most sanguine could have hoped for 
in the direction of an entente cordiale being established between 
the Pretender and the British Government has happily come to 
pass. Our Mission has reached its destination in safety, has been 
honourably and even effusively received, and we are on the ove of 
receiving an answer from the Sirdar himself regarding the pro- 
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, posals we have made to him. And yet there isa large party in the 
city who still persist in prophesying that Abdur Rahman will never 
yisit Cabul so long as the British force occupies the city. Thoir 
reasons are disjointed and somewhat irrational, but they are re- 
peated with such persistent head-shaking and beard-wagging that, 
in spite of one’s own better belief, it is difficult at times to avoid 
thinking as these birds of ill omen think, Not that they deny 
either the Sirdar’s anxiety or determination to be Amir (this they 
amit most unequivocally), but they argue that he is too wise to 
ruin himself in the eye of the nation by accepting the Amirship 
from the hands of a British General. When they are reminded 
that the British are just as determined that the new Amir shall be 
simply and solely their nominee, as their work would. be incom- 
plete if they left the throne to be filled by any candidate who might 
got a party together, they cry back on their lines of argument, and 
insist that Abdur Rahman will be Amir, but by virtue of his own 
popularity and prowess, and not as a man accepting a boon from a 
conquering army. When it comes to the finer details of ways 
and means, the prophets can only take refuge in vague hints and 
inane mumblings which would have shamed even the vilest impos- 
tor in the old days, when prophecy had some points to recommend 
it to the credulous. Perhaps the explanation is that Abdur Rah- 
man has not in Cabul itself a faction worthy of the namo. His 
prestige lies not so much in the sympathy of the citizens as in tho 
support the hardior tribesmen are willing to give him as a soldier 
and a ruler. Thero is something in his success in Eastern Turkis- 
tan which has drawn the independent and reckless spirits of 
Kohistan, Koh-Daman, and Logar to him: it may be the boldness’ 
with which he has declared himself clainiant to the throne, or that 
his old fame as a successful general still lives in the hoarts of the 
people. Every man born in Afghanistan is born to a soldiéy’s life, 


{not the lifo of camps and campaigns so much as the constant 


{struggle of intortribal warfare, or time-honoured family feuds. ° 

VEvery man’s hand is familiar with the use of jhezal or rifle, 

atulwar or knife, and a successful leader is far more honoured and 

more faithfully followed thah a chief who lives by intrigue and begs 

is way to power by lavish bribery. Abdur Rahman ruled in 

bul, afler Dost Mahomed’s death and Shere Ali’s usurpation, by 
EE 
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mere force of success in arms. He placed his father upon the 
throne in defiance of Shere Ali, who was never a match for him 
in the field, even though backed by the support of the Indian 
Government. Shere Ali won Cabul finally in the absence of his 
young vivalin Turkistan. .In an instant his suecess was magni- 
fied, he became the successful warrior, and his power was assured. 
Abdur Rahman sank out of sight. Later, Yakub Khan blazed 
into power, a bold leader of armies, full of vigorous life. How 
guecess bred success in his case until Herat and Turkistan were 
practically lost to his fathor, contemporary history shows; and only 
when he sank the soldier in the son, and trusted in his father’s 
rotten honour, did his career come to an end. Yakub, free and 
holding his own proudly in Herat, was a figure to draw men’s ad- 
miration and support: Yakub, a prisoner in the Bala Hissar, was 
a fallen star which could no longer dazzle men’s eyes. So it has 
been with Abdur Rahman Khan. Jn January 1869 he crossed the 
Oxus, a fugitive, and since that eventful year he has been nothing 
but a lay figure in Afghan politics. Now he is once more clearly 
outlined before the people, who have been bitterly humiliated by 
our armies ‘since the murder of our Envoy in the Bala Hissar. 
They may at first have looked to the grandson of the Dost to 
avenge their humiliations by force of arms; but the fall of Ghazni 
and. the appearance of another 7,000 men to swell our numbers in 
Cabul and the Logar Valley have dashed their hopes once and for 
all. Now they turn their eyes northward, mayhap their feet also, 
and await the sign that will free them from the presence of the 
Kafir armies. So it is that Abdur Rahman seems to them a hero, 
“a deliverer; thoy are lifted beyond the petty intrigues of tho 
Barakzai sirdars in Cabul, the deep plotting of the Mustaufi, or 
the empty bombast of Mahomed Jan. Even Mushk-i-Alam, the 
arch-priest of discontent, is silent for a wltile: there are no new 
appeals to their fanaticism, and not 1,000 men are under arms in 
districts which have been seething with revolt for months. ‘Logar,. 
Kohistan, Wardak, are no longer names to conjure with. Maho- 
med Jan even has drifted into Kharwar and Zurmut, whose widely- 
armed tribes are held in contempt bythe better trained forces o 
the provinces about Gabul, the male population of which has 
been leayencd with sepoys carrying firearms equal in part t 
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our own. ‘The Northern Ghilzais are for 2 moment sobeved 
by the reflection that Afghanistan is likely to be rid of a foreign 
army sooner by the advent of the Sirdar now in Khanabad than 
by listening to suggestions of renewed outbreaks and ceaseless 
harrying of our posts in the Passes. True, factious moollahs, like 
Khalil and Fakir, are stirring up disaffection about Jellalabad ; 
but that district is somewhat removed from the direct effect of the 
influences at work about Cabul, and we can afford to disregard 
such petty outbreaks which only give us a better chance of show- 
ing our power to strike in all directions. he little actions which 
have lately been fought in Beshud and the Shinwari country will 
bear their own fruit; every additional tower destroyed is another 
mark of our current supremacy, another warning that our for- 
bearance has limits—wide though they be. Even the towers 
of Padshah Khan—ally, enemy, friend, traitor, alternately—ave at 
last in ruins, and his crops may yet be reaped by our soldiers. On 
the one hand, we proffer honest negotiation leading toa stable 
settlement; on the other, we are firm to punish the vestless ani- 
mosity which seeks to force us out of the country by incessant 
annoyance and harassing intrigue. 

Perhaps the reasoning which I have mentioned as being in 
vogue in Cabul as to the probable failure of any negotiations with 
Sirdar Abdur Rahman may be due to the efforls of the Cabul 
sirdars, who dread the coming of our nominee more than they 
‘loathe our own domination over the city. Ambition is not a passion 
easily foregone, and both Wali Mahomed and Hashim Khan know 
that the dreams once indulged in of power and pre-eminence in 
Afghanistan are now at an end. The offer of the Amirship has 
been formally made to their rival: his claims have thus beon 
declared pre-eminent, and minor protenders are cast out into the 
utter darkness of neglect and contempt. The sirdars know they 
have" nothing to expect at the hands of Mahomed Afzul’s son 
except contumely or even worse; his years of exile have hung 
heavily upon him.; and Shere Ali’s family and partisans are in 
his black list, Petroveky, the Russian writer, who saw so much 
of the Sirdar and professed to know him very intimately, wrote, 
“To get square some day with tho English and Shere Ali was 
Abdur Rahman’s most cherished thought, his dominant, never- 
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failing passion.” No doubt Petrovsky believed the hatred towards 
the English was equal to that against Shere Ali; but time and 
events have modified the former, particularly as the English are 
masters of the situalion, while it is probable the feeling of re- 
venge against Shere Ali’s family is still as lively as ever» It there- 
fore behoves Hashim Khan, who, by his marriage with Abdulla 
Jan’s sister, became one of the family, to exert himself to 
prevent the Sirdar becoming Amir; and this he is doing by 
intrigues which have, luckily, as yet borne but little fruit. Know- 
ing his own chance has disappeared, he thinks to make Ayub 
Khan a powerful claimant through the latier’s position in Herat. 
Hashim, it is believed, has also made attempts to seduce the 
Kohistanis from Abdur Rahman’s cause, and how much further 
his intrigues may go we cannot at all estimate. Probably he has 
sown distrust, by means of agents, in the mind of Abdur Rahman 
himself, warning him that the British only wish to get possession 
of his person with a view to sending him a prisoner to India. 
From whatever cause it may be, the fact is clear that Abdur 
Rahman is somewhat distrustful of our overtures, though welcom- 
ing them warmly as becomes a pretender who suddenly finds him- 
self first in the running for a throne. - The news which has 
reached Cabul of the progress of our Mission is highly important; 


and although official reticence is great, the messengers and others’ 


who have arrived from Khanabad a'few days ago have spread pretty 
trustworthy reports of what has really occurred. The little party 
which left Sherpur on May 8rd passed .through Kohistan unmo- 
lested, and after trying a journey through the Sir-i-Lang Pass, in 
paris of which the snow was still lying, they found themselves 
beyond the Hindu Kush and well on their way to Kunduz. For 
a. day they were delayed by stress of weather, but afterwards their 
journey was unbroken, Ghori being reached, and finally Kunduz, 
about the 14th or 15th of May. They had been joined by tum- 
berg of men from Kohistan anxious to pay their respects to the 
Sirdar, and they seem never to have been in any danger from 
marauding bands which are known to infest the country. Abdur 
Rahman sent a troop of cavalry to escort them to Khanahad, and 
on their arrival every honour due to the Ambassadors of the 
British Government was paid to them. A tent near the Sirdar’s 
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own was placed at their service, and they were treated through- 
out with great courtesy, though always strictly guarded. Then 
began their real work, the usual public and private interviews, 
so much in vogue in the Hast, taking place daily. Finally, in 
a great Durbar, the letter from the British was presented to the 
Sirdar, and the contents were read out. My information goes go 
far in regard to the letter that I am justified in stating its 
purport to have been an unfettcred offer of the Amirship to Abdur 
Rahman Khan. Whother Herat and Candahar wore specificd as 
being detached from the Durani kingdom, I cannot say; but most 
probably they were, perhaps with the after-idea of gracefully yield- 
ing Herat to the Amir, and so giving the appearance of concession 
on our part. But for official secrecy, this point could be at once 
cleared up; but tho Government of India are the best judges of 
what should be made known on their part, and until they contra- 
dict the belief here that Herat is to be independent, we must go 
on believing that the proposal ‘to the Sirdar is that he may become 
Amiy of Eastern and Northern Afghanistan, Turkistan and 
Badakshan, leaving Candahar in our possession, while Herat is 
to be ‘ independent,’’—though ip whose charge is not very clear, 
The effect upon Abdur Rahman of Mr. Lepel Griffin’s lotter is 
described as one of great satisfaction and even joy; he caused 
alms to be distributed among the poo% and generally rejoiced at 
tho new prospect opened out io him. But*he is a cautious and 
sagacious man, and after eleven years’ wailing is not foolish 
enough to mar his chance by unseemly haste. For himself he 
declares that tho offer is most tempting and highly pleasing ; but, 
that his powor as Amir may be unquestioned, he desires to have 
the opinion of all the chiefs of the country who shall share with 
him the responsibility of forming a new Government. Thus he 
does not hasten to leave Khanabad, to rush to Sherpur, assume 
power, and trust to his own personal energy to retain it; he 
methodically takes the best course to secure popular election ; 
and until he has gained the ear of the people, he will not leave 
the, Kattagan country, where his camp is now pitched. That 
distrust, which is so essentially a part of the Afghan character, is 
also at work in his mind, as his good fortune seems almost too 
sudden and too unqualified not to have hidden beneath it some 
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sinister meaning ; and until he is convinced of the contrary, and 
thoroughly reassured, he is not likely to cross the Hindu Kush. 
He is sending his formal answer by one of the members of the 
Mission ; and upon its arrival we shall, of course, have to take 
‘steps to sweep all distrust from the Sirdar’s mind and convince 
him of the honesty of our intentions. This will-not be difficult, 
and then the negotiations will crystallize into tangible shape, and 
we may, at last, see our way to unravel the Afghan tangle which 
has so long irritated and perplexed us. The first signs of the 
new order of things is that a loan of a lakh of rupees has been 
advanced to the Sirdar by the Hindus and ryots of Kohistan, who 
are astute enough to see that tho British are the real sureties for 
repayment, as Abdur Rahman must receive their support if he is 
to hold his own, in the future, in Cabul. 


4th June. 


Sirdar Ibrahim Then, one of the members of our Mission to 
Abdur Rahman Khan, has returned to Cabul, and has proved 
the possibility of communicating direct with the Pretender, But 
still we seem no nearer a settlement than before the Mission 
started ; for the Sirdar, acting, perhaps, at the instigation of the 
native Russian agent, said to be in his camp, is serenely inde- 

Dy consoles in his attitude, and has given no promise whatever on any 
specific points connected with the Amirship. He seems to be 
fully aware of our awkward position in the country, and is not 
at all anxious to aid us in extricating ourselves. Our military 
supremacy he does not doubt, but the political dead-lock, he 
knows, has nonplussed us; and secure in his retreat beyond the 
Hindu Kush, he is working rather to make the’ British, and not 
himself, the grateful party in the current negotiations. What 
the status of the native representing Russia at Khanabad may be, 
I have bit limited means of knowing; but if natiye report is to 
be trugted,—and it is all I have to rely upon,—Abdur Rahman is 
being guided entirely by this man’s advice. The regult is that 
any speedy settlement is out of the question, for the crooked ways 
of Russian diplomacy are difficult to follow; and what the Sirdar 
may be egged on yet to demand, even the greatest diplomat in 
Sherpur or Simla cannot conjecture. Ibrahim Khan, it is; true, 
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brought with him a letter from Abdur Rahman, which was couched 
in cordial terms. But beyond Cordiality, which costs nothing 
among Eastern nations, the Ictter contains little of value. 
The Sirdar, like a precocious child, “ wants 40 know too much.” 
There is no spontaneous outburst of gratitude, no eager acceptance 
of our offer of the Amirship; but, on tho contrary, a cool, self- 
possessed tone of inquiry as if the writer feli himself master of 
the situation, and meant to dictate his own terms. This is the 
more unfortunate, because there is no longer a sirong power to 
back our efforts to settle the question with the high hand of con- 
querors. The change of front in English politics has reacted 
upon us here with tremendous effect, and we are appearing in the 
eyes of the people rather as suppliants than dictators to Abdur 
Rahman. Porhaps the Sirdar himself is of much the same 
opinion, but he may find himself wofully mistaken in a few weeks. 
We shall not yield on every point he raises; simply because we 
have other cards to play. This he will soon bo made to under- 
stand; and he must then choose once for all. He is trying our 
patience a good dealnow; but there are limits to our forbearance, 
and these limits are not far distant. 

Cabul has, indeed, proved a white elephant which we cannot 
afford to feed. We are so anxious to get rid of the beast at any 
price, that we are thrusting it as a gift upon a man who looks 
upon it as his lawful property, which we have se1iously injured 
while holding it tethered in our midst. The independent spirit 
shown by the Sirdar, whether real or affected, cannot but have a 
bad effect upon the tribal chiefs ; and if we allow tho negotiations 
to “drag”? much longer, serious mischief may follow. The 
natural restlessness of the Afghans will not permit them to watch 
and wait for months; and already there are signs of a turbulent 
spirit manifesting itself. A large body of fanatical Safis havo 
passed from Tagao into Kohistan, and our‘only means of counter. 
acting the jehad they are said to be raising has been to dismiss, 
the Ghilzai and Kohistani deputations hitherto waiting in Cabul, 
The matiks have accordingly been sent to their homes, and it is 
hoped their efforts to maintain poace will be successful. To send 
a division now into Kohistan would be to cause greater distrust in 
Turkistan than already exists, and if our negotiations are to come 


. 
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to any satisfactory point, this distrust must not be excited. I 
have learnt from Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, that while our Mission 
was honourably received at Khanabad, Sirdar Abdur Rahman was 
so mistrustlul, either of his own power, or of hig followers’ fanati- 
cism, that he had practically to treat our representatives as pri- 
soners. Sirdar Wazirzada Afzul Khan, Ibrahim Khan, and Sher 
Mahomed Khan were lodged in a large tent adjoining the Sirdar’s, 
as I mentioned in a previous letter, and a strong guard surrounded 
both. The members of the Mission were unable to move about 
of their own free-will, and they had but little, if any, oppor- 
tunity of consulting together. Abdur Rahman can scarcely be 
blamed for these precautions, as, in case of insult or violence being 
offered to the Sirdars, he would have been held personally respon- 
sible for the breach of hospitality. He does not seem to have had 
any very largo body of troops with him, the want of money, of 
course, hindering him in his efforts to collect the army of Turkistan 
about him. Sirdar Ibrahim Khan describes him ag by far the 
most civilized, intelligent, and able Afghan he has ever met; and 
though the knowledge has been gained in a short intercourse, it is 
valuable as bearing out the opinions of Schuyler, Petrovsky, and 
other writers, who saw the man under the unfavourable conditions 
of exile and despondency. During his residence in Tashkend, 
Abdur Rahman has kept himself well informed on general Asiatic 

_-politics ; and this knowledge he is now applying, to the best of 
his ability, in his negotiations with the British. 

Ibrahim Khan saw a number of photographs of the Sirdar on 
his tent, and ono of these was presented to him on his expressing 
a ctosivo to carry back a copy with him. The portrait is by a pho- 
‘tographer of Tashkend, and shows a man of about forty years of 
age,’ broad-shouldered and stoutly built, with a face expressing 
rather stolid self-possession than striking intelligence. A hugo 
black beard covers the lower half of the face, but cannot hide the 
thick sensual lips, which contrast greatly with the broad forehead 
and stubborn eyes. The Sirdar is in uniform of Western cut, and 
woars a curved sword of the kind affected by Afghan nobles. The 
face shows no marks of trouble or anxiety, and has not that 
havagsed look which was so characteristic of Shere Ali and Yakub 
Khan, Abdur Rahman is a “ well-preserved ” man, and, if report 
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speaks truly, has still left to him the energy and ambition which 
made him so dangerous an enemy of Shere Ali twelve years ago. 

Sirdar Ibrahim Khan will return to Khanabad in a few days, 
carrying back with him full oxplanations of our policy; and these 
once given, Abdur Rahman will be practically in the position of 
having received an ultimatum. The local sirdars porsist in saying 
that he will never come in; but the last news from the North is 
that the Sirdar is establishing posts between Khanabad and 
Chavikar, thus securing rapid and safe communication with 
Kohistan and Cabul. As he has no army worthy of the namo, 
this step can be scarcely a preparation for a hostile advance, but ° 
looks more as if he were making his own passage to Sherpur 
secure when the time comes for his journey to our camp. 


And July. 


One might well apply the words of the Jewish proverb-monger 
to Sirdar Abdur Rahman Khan: ‘“ The prince that wanteth under- 
standing is a great oppressor.” The people of Afghanistan are 
now oppressed with the burden of a Kafir occupation, because the 
prince to whom we have appealed to take the government of the 
country off our hands lacks understanding. He is cunning and 
cautious to a fault, but he is in close danger of over-reaching 
himself. We have so far lowered our pride as to troat with Abdur 
Rahman in order to secure peace for Afghanistan, and now wo 
‘ave in the awkward position of finding our words twisted, their 
meaning perverted, and the Pretender posing before the nation as 
a patrioL of the first water. During the past three months Mr, 
Lepel Griffin, acting under the orders of the Government of India, 
has been striving to place himself thoroughly en rapport with 
the Sirdar, who seemed at last to be quite earnest in his expressed 
wish to become and.remain on friendly terms with us. There 
was, however, stich hesitation in all his actions, and so strong a 
current of vacillation in his replies, that in sheer self-defence we. 
had to pin him down to certain definite conditions, which he could 
either accept or reject as his inclination dictated. An ultimatum, 
really, was sent to him, though we have avoided using the ‘term 
under the peculiar circumstances in which we were placed—viz., 
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that of being in possession of a kingdom which our armics 
could easily retain, but which we were most anxious to leave at 
the earliest moment. In this stato document the Indian Govern-‘ 
ment stated clearly and distinctly that the Sirdar would be 
welcomed as Amir of Afghanistan, and could rely upon our future 
countenance and support so long as he remained faithful to his 
engagements with us, but that Candahar and the Kurram Valley 
could not be surrendered to him, as their fate had once for all 
been settled. So distinctly was the latter part of the proposed 
settlement laid down, that it was added ‘No discussion is possible 
on this subject.” Nothing could have been more simple than 
this: Abdur Rahman could by a word become Amir of Afghan- 
istan less Candahar and Kurram; he had but to say “I accept,” 
and the matter was at an end. But his perversity is so great, 
that he has chosen to construe our terms into an offer of a united 
Afghanistan, such as his grandfather the Dost ruled over, and 
with calm assurance to say that he accepts such offer. This 
dishonesty of purpose has been pushed to such extremes that he 
has sent circulars to all the tribes, proclaiming with more or less 
insolent triumph that the British have given him the Amirship 
of the whole country, and that he will shortly arrive among them 
to,take up the reins of power. What sinister motivo may have 
pe such a course we cannot imagine, unless it be that the 
irdar wishes to assume the réle of a great patriotic leader, to 
aceuse us of treachery in our negotiations, and thus to unite all 
parties in a supreme effort to force us out of the country. It may 
be urged with equal consistency that he wishes the people to 
boliove he is no friend of the British, and that he only accepted 
our veal ferms after holding out for the restitution of territory 
acquired by us during the campaign. The effect of his extraor- 
dinary action wpon the people has been a very unhealthy one: 
they cannot believe, in the face of our protestations, that we have 
included Candabar and Kurram in the terms of the settlement, 
-and, on the other hand, they are in a feverish state of expectancy 
as fo whether the Pretender will insist upon such districts being 
surrendered to him—which would mean a revival of the war—or 
whether he will, under protest, take Afghanistan shorn of two of 
its provinces. Take Hashim Khan’s case: he was about to leave 
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for Candahar, which place, under our protection, would have proved 
a safe asylum for him, éven if his sworn enomy, Abdur Rahman, 
were ruler of Cabul. But no sooner did he see the Pretonder’s 
‘ circular stating that Candahar was to revert to the new Amir, than 
he hastened to prepare for fight, suspecting us of having treachor- 
ously deceived him regarding the southern province. The circular 
was received in Cabul fifteen hours before Abdur Rahman’s answwor 
reached Mr. Lepel Guiffin, and Hashim Khan made an effort 10 see 
the Chief Political Officer to gain knowledge, once for all, of the 
truth of the Pretendcr’s assertions, Unluckily, Hashim Khan 
could not see Mr. Griffin at once, and refusing to wait, he rode of 
to Cabul, and in company with Abdulla Khan fled in the night 
to Chakri, in the Ghilzai country beyond Khurd Cabul. The two 
Sirdars gave out that they were ghazis, probably to blind the 
tribesmen, and we have since heard that Hashim Khan is trying 
to gather about him the disbanded sepoys of Yakub Khan’s army. 
_He has two lakhs and a half of treasure with him, and by offer- 
ing regular payment, both to armed and unarmed men, he has 
already o little army under his control. As he has so far taken no 
action ‘against us, a friendly letter was sent by order of Genoral 
Stewart, inviting him to return, and assuring him that the state- 
ment about Candahar was a falsehood. His answer was that he 
was no enemy of the British, but that under existing circum- 
stances he had been “ advised ’’ to leave Cabul and watch events 
from a safe distancco. Abdulla Khan, it is believed, is tho 
‘adviser ’’ referred’ 10; that over-fed Sirdar having, like J eshu- 
run, waxed fat and kicked out savagely. He was apparently tired 
of playing the part of a nobody in Cabul, and’ has now incited 
Hashim Khan to commit himself to a very foolish course of 
action. 

Since penning the above strictures upon Sirdar Abdur Rahman, 
our envoy, Sirdar Afzul Khan, resgaldar 10th Bengal Lancors, has 
arrived aftor a trying journey from Khanabad. Strangely enough, 
he brings letters of most friendly import from Abdur Rahman, 
whom he reports to be already on his way southwards. ‘Tho 
Pretender marched with 2,000 men and twelve guns from Khana- 
bad on the 28th of Junc, the day on which he had promised to 
leave, and on the 29th he was encamped at Chasma, on tho 
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Ishkamish Road. By this time he is probably at Khinjan, where 
no doubt he will wait the arrival of our messenger who left Sher- 
pur three days ago. This time, it is hoped, the negotiations will 
really end, as Abdur Rahman will learn that his fast-and-loose 
mode of dealing has exasperated the British Government, which 
will not give him another chance. The arrival of Afzul Khan is 
most opportune, as he can explain fully, and without the caution 
he had to use in his letters, what the Sirdar’s intentions are, 
and why it is that be has dishonestly perverted the’ meaning of 
the terms so generously offered to him. I believe I am right in 
stating that both General Stewart and Mr. Lepel Griffin incline 
to the opinion that the Sirdar will shortly cross the Hindu Kush 
into Kohistan, and will accept the Amirship at our hands. Of 
course, his circular came upon us as a great surprise, and it 
was impossible to reconcile it with his previous avowals of friend- 
ship and a desire to come to terms, but Afzul Khan has cleared 
away some of the mistiness hanging about the affair, and what is 
facetiously called in camp “‘ the political horizon” is once more 
looking clearer. There are still, however, many conflicting 
interests to be reconciled, and the news from Logar shows that 
the supporters of Yakub Khan’s family—whom, to adopt Cavag- 
nari’s term, I will call “ Jacobins "—are actively engaged in stirring 
up the tribesmen against the British. 

Yesterday (July 1st) the tribesmen grew so bold that they 
advanced to within a few miles of General Hills’ force, and gave 
our cavalry an opportunity of punishing them, which was not 
neglected. The Ghazni Field Foree had been ordered to march 
to Chavasia, and Mahomed Hasan Khan, the stanchest sup- 
porter of Yakub Khan (whose imprisonment in the time of Shere 
‘Ali he shared), took advantage of General Hills’ march to 
Charasia to occupy the Logar Valley with a mixed forée of 
men from Yurmut, Kharwar, Maidan, and Wardak; but ‘the 
gatherings dispexsed upon the Ghazni Field Force agdin marching 
southwards. Finding General Hills did not move beyond Zer- 
ghun Shahr, Hagan Khan took heart, again and induced 1,000 or 
9,000 men to occupy the large village of Padkhao Shana, on the 
Kushi side of the Logar, only twelve miles from the British camp. 
Here they remained till yesterday morning, when Palliser’s cavalry 
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brigade, 550 strong, came down upon them and scattered them in ” 


all directions. 

The particulars of the action are as follow:—General Hills 
heard on June 80th that the village had been occupied in force, 
‘and he ordered the éavalry brigade to move out at 8.80 a.m. 
yesterday. Brigadier-General Palliser’s instructions were to re- 
connoitre their position, and if an opportunity occurred, to attack 
them in the open. His force was made up of 231 sabres of the 
Ist Punjab Cavalry, 158 of the Qnd Punjab Cavalry, and 188 
lances of the 19th Bengal Lancers. Upon nearing the spur 
which runs down from Kushi towards the Logar River, small 
parties of the enemy were seen, and the advanced cavalry scouts, 
on gaining some rising ground from which Padkhao Shana could 
be seen, reported the main body to be in full retreat in the direc- 
tion of the Altimour Hills, which separate the Logar district from 
Zurmut. Their strength appeared to be about 1,500 footmen 
and a few cavalry. General Palliser detached a troop of the 
Qnd Punjab Cavalry to watch the village, and with 502 sabres and 
lances went in pursuit of the enemy. Tho latter, seeing the 
cavalry bearing down upon them, broke into detached knots, and 
took advantage of the difficult ground to make good their flight. 
The cavalry, however, followed them up very quickly, in spite of 
the stony nature of the ground and the difficulties presonted by 
mullahs and ravines, and the two squadrons of the 1st Punjab 
Cavalry and the 19th Lancers in the front line were soon hotly 
ongaged.” The enemy fought with desperation, and iried to re- ~form 
their line, but without success. They sheered off to right ‘and 
left, and were cut down by the supporting squadrons of ‘the Ist 
and 2nd Punjab Cavalry. The pursuit continued for two hours, 
until the mouth of the Altimour Pass had been reached. Here 
the cavalry were halted. They were then about eight miles from 
Padkhao Shana, whither they quickly returned. Two hundred 
bodies are said to have been counted on the ground. Our casual- 
ties are now reported as four sowars killed, twenty-throe wounded, 
and one British officer, Captain Barrow, wounded. The ground 
was such as to give many opportunities for severe hand-to-hand 
fighting, ‘in which Major Atkinson, 1st Panjab Cavalry, and Cap- 
tain Leslie Bishop, 2nd Punjab Cavalry, are specially mentioned 
by those present ag having displayed determined bravery. There 
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“were many hairbreadth escapes among the officers and men, 


notably in the case of Colonel Yorke, 19th Bengal Lancers, who 
received a bullet through ‘his helmet, a second ball grazing his 
forehead. His ordetly was shot dead at his side. This man, 


_ Jewand Sing, had distinguished himself earlier in the day, when’ 


Captain Barrow was wounded. Captain Barrow, who was acting 
as orderly officer to General Palliser, engaged single-handed with 
an Afghan mahk, who fought with great coolness and bravery. 
He was armed with rifle, shield, tulwar, and the usual long knife. 
As Captain Barrow rode at him he fired hig rifle, wounding the 
officer’s horse in the neck. He then betook himself to his sword, 
and warded off all blows with his shield. Captain Barrow 
received too severe cuts, the first disabling his bridle-hand, and 
the second cutting deep into his right fore-arm. Just ai this 
moment Jewand Sing and Sowar Gholam Khan, of the 1st 
Punjab Cavalry, rode up, and the Afghan, who had already been 
badly wounded, was killed out of hand. ‘In the ranks of the 
enemy was one ‘of the deserters from the Sappers and Miners, who 
would not fight, but begged for mercy. He was shot in the 
mélée, and his Snider rifle recovered. Hasan Khan deserted 
the tribesmen at the commencement of the action, riding away to. 
a place of safety as soon as our cavalry appeared. The cavalry 
did not reach camp at Zerghun ‘Shahr until half-past six at night, 
having been fifteen hours ininterruptedly in the saddle, and 


_ having ridden over forty miles since morning. As they rode into 


camp, all the regiments turned out and cheered them heartily. 
The results of this brilliant Httle action cannot fail to be most 


‘ beneficial, for a time at least, as Logar is once more cleared of 


malcontent tribesmen. 

It is said that Hashim Khan intended sending a contingent 
from Chakri over the Ghilzai Hills, but the prompt action taken 
by General Hills stopped - this, and Hashim Khan has again 
written in to say he is ‘‘no enemy of the British.” jHe may well 
be afraid of putting himself at the head of men in the field when 
he sees how easily our troops scatter the foreés opposed to them. 
Our cavalry have never done so well as at Padkhao Shana during 
the present campaign ; no English cayalry regiment was present, 
the honours of the fight resting with the Ist and 2nd Punjab 
conly and ue 19th Bengal Lancers. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Arrival of Abdur Rahman at Tutandama in Kohistan—Pieparations for the Evacuation 
of Cabul—A Deputation sent from Cabul to the Sixdar—The Friends and Enemies 
of the futwe Amir—Attitude of the Kohistanis, Ghilgais, and Wardaks—Mahomed 
Jan and Mushk-i=Alam’s Acceptance of Abdur Rahman—Duwibar at Sheipur on 
July 22nd—Formal Acknowledgment of Abdur Rahman ag Amir by the British 
Government—Mr. Lepel Griffin's Address to the Chiefs—Sir Donald Stewart's 
Appeal to their Patriotism—Abdu2 Rahman's Departure from Charikar—Resigna- 
tion of Wali Mahomed, Governor of Cabul—News of the Maiwand Disaster— 
Piobable Movement of 10,000 Troops to Candahar—~Interview between Mr. Lepel 
Griffin and the Amir—Discussion of Terms—The Amir’s Demeanoui ~—Second 
Inter view—A Satisfactory Settlement arrived at. 


Earuy in July Sir Donald Stewart sent a final message to Sirdar 
Abdur Rahman Khan, requesting him to come to Cabul to discuss 
the terms of a settlement, and on the 15th of July the Sirdar 
reached Tutandarva, near Charikar, in Kohistan. His passage 
over the Hindu Kush had been a very trying one. On the 9th of 
July we had sent a deputation of Cabul gentlemen to Kohistan 
to pay their respects to the future Amir. Among these men were 
Abdul Kadir, the head Kazi of the city, who was the bearer of a 
letter to Abdur from the Chief Political Officer ; the Ghilzai Chicf 
of Tezin, and Sirdar Yusuf Khan, Barakzai, The negotiations 
seemed to be progressing so well that all preparations were made 
for evacuating Cabul by the 16th of August, and large convoys 
started daily from the Bala Hissar with stores and surplus ammu- 
nition for India.* Tho following letters doseribo the close of the 
negotiations :— 
. 19th July, 1880. 

There now seems cvery prospect of a satisfactory settlement 
being made with Abdur Rahman, who will shortly leave Tutan- 
darra for Charikar, thence coming to any place which the British 
representatives at Cabul may name. Ho vaises no objection to 
this; expresses his strong wish to make a firm’and friendly 


* Tt will be seen fiom’ this that the evacuation of Cabul was decided upon long 
before the Maiwand disaster was made known. 
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anangement with the British, and is more anxious for personal 
interviews than even we could be. Since his-anival in Kohistan 
the tone of his messages, and his reception of-the deputation of 
Cabul gentlemen sent to him at Tutandarra, have been more than 
cordial; and there can be no reasonable doubt that he has 
finally determined to unreservedly accept the English conditions, 
and find his strength in an English alliance. This being tho 
case, it is of some importance to know what the strength and 
party of Abdur Rahman in Northern Afghanistan are; and on 
this’ subject we have a good deal to guide us, It may be pre- 
sumed that the Government did not blindly pin its faith to Abdur 
Rahman before it had ascertained that there was a sufficiently 
large party in Afghanistan to ensure some promise of stability if 
tho Sirdar himself was capable and considerate to his political, 
opponents. It is understood that Mr. Lepel Griffin came to Cabul 
with instructions from the late Viceroy (Lord Lytton) to enter 
into communication with Abdur Rahman, and ascertain if he were 
a chief suited to the Government purposes, and that communica- 
tions were accordingly opened with the Sirdar within a few days of 
the arrival of the Chief Political Officer in Cabul. These have 
been continued without interruption since, until Abdur Rahman 
has now felt himself strong enough to respond to the Government 
invitation ; and unless unforeseen accidents occur within the next 
month, it would seem certain that he will be Amir of Cabul. 

, Some critics have assumed that, as in the first Durbar held after 

” My, Gniffin’s arrival at Cabul the only candidates for the Amirship 
actually named were Wali Mahomed Khan, Hashim, Musa Jan, 
and Ayub Khan, the question of the possibility of Abdur Rahman 
had then not been considered by the Government. But a com- 
parison of dates shows that this must be incorrect, and it is con- 
sequently probable that, looking at the formidable character of the 
armed opposition at that time, and the ignorance of the Sirday’s 
character aud intentions, his name was expressly excluded, ndt 
because negotiations with him had not commenced, but that 
Yakub Khan’s faction—who were then assembling in immense 
numbers, and would have become far more formidable but for their 
defeatat Ahmed Khel and Charasia—mighinot be rendered desperate 
and be strengthened by the knowledge that the person to whom 
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they woro most opposed had boen selectod by Govornmfent, while 
i, was uncertain whother ho would, afer all, prove suitable, Tho 
delay which has taken placo in coming to an undorstanding with 
Abdur Rahman is indeed small whon the magnitudo of tho 
intorests at siako is considored, and tho dislanco at which tho 
Sirdar was residing on tho othor sido of tho Hindu Kush. It 
will have boen no moro than four months from the arrival of Mr. 
Griffin at Cabul, and tho opening of nogotiations with Abdur 
Rahman, before thoso are virtually completed, and tho amy can 
thon be withdrawn as quickly as military oxigencios or regard for 
the life and health of the troops will permit. 

It is very difficult to say what strength Abdur Rahman possesses 
in Afghanistan, as it was difficult to know what really constituted 
the party of Yakub Khan or Musa Jan. One thing certain is that 
a vory large number of undecided porsons of all iribes will accept 
any Amir who may be choson by the Government, and formally 
notified according 10 the Mahomedan religion. Constant offorts 
have been directed by tho Political Department at Cabul to break 
up all the strong opposition parties; to enlist on tho side of the 
Government nominee the religious feeling of ihe country, and 
ospocially tho assistance of the great religious leaders (which has 
been succossfully done) ; and to break up thoso great tribes which 
ave undor tho control of chiefs of moro or less importance, so 
that no formidable organized resistance might bo offered to the 
now Amir, ‘Tho most important tribe in Afehanisian is undoubt- 
edly the Ghilzais. Tho Andaris, ono of tho most important of 
the southorn soctions of tho tribo, are entirely in favour of Abdur 
Rahman, ag aro a groat majority of tho Tarakis, The northern 
Ghilzais are vory much undor tho control of their chief, tho most 
important of whom is Asmatullah Khan, of Tlisarak and Lughman. 
He, it has just been announced, has addressed Myr. Griffin, and 
expressed his ontire willingnoss to accept the Amir chosen by tho 
English, even if this should be Abdur Rabman. Another impor- 
tant Ghilzai chiof, Khan Mahomed Khan, of Tezin, is with tho 
deputation sent to Charikar to welcome Abdur Raliman. Padshah 
Khan will be opposed to the Sirdar; Maizullah Khan will probably 
join him; Faiz Mahomed Khan has openly declared that he will 
be in opposition. On the whole, it may be said that about half of 

Yr 
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the important Ghilzai tribe will be in favour of the new Amir. 
Others, should his conduct be conciliatory, would be doubtless won 
over later. The Kohistanis, who are almost cntircly Tajiks, and 
between whom and the Afghans there is not much love lost, can 
also be counted upon. 

There is, however, a strong party in favour of Shero Ali’s 
family; but, roughly speaking, two-thirds of Kohistan and Koh- 
Daman may be estimated on the side of the Sirdar. Itis worth 
noting, in spite of the reports to the contrary, that General Mir 
Said Khan, of Istalif, and Mir Butcha Khan have not yet visited 
Abdur Rahman. They are doubtful of their reception, and with 
excellent reason, as they have been illegitimately collecting Govern- 
ment reventte, which they know any organized Government at 
Cabul would compel them to disgorge. The Wardaks, between 
Logar and Ghazni, are unfriendly, but may be won over by good 
treatment. They will very much follow tho example of Mahomed 
Jan and Mushk-i-Alam. The latter has for somo time past been 
working honestly in the interests of peace, and has written that 
he, together with all the important chiefs assembled in Maidan, 
are ready to accept the choice of the British Government. _ The 
sirdars of the 1uling house are naturally unfriendly, as the adhe- 
rents of the party of Azim Khan and Afzul Khan have long been 
banished or reduced by Shore Ali to impotence. A good many of 
tho smaller sirdars belong to this party, and are on Abdur 
Rahman’s side; but the men who haye moncy—like Hashim 
Khan, Wali Mahomed, Ibrahim Khan, Karim Khan—are, as o 
matter of course, in opposition. 

The future depends very much on tho Sirdaz’s own conduct. If 
he chooses to take a conciliatory course, he may hold his own 
against the strong opposition against him. If he becomes as 
unpopular in Cabul as he is in Turkisian, by oppressing the people 
and exacting money from the traders, he will not last very long. 
Already the news of his exactions has caused the wholesale flight 
from the city of the Indian merchants of Cabul—two hajilas of 
whom have already marched to India with their families; while 
trade is almost entirely stopped between Cabul, Turkistan, and 
Bokhara. The necessities of the Sirdar’s position, and bis almost 
absolute want of funds, are, to a certain extent, an excuse for this; 
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but unlogs ho dosiros to alionato tho trading classos, which will be 
a yery great blow to the prosporily of hig kingdom, ho will havo to 
entirely change his policy with them. 


Qn July. 


To-day tho first slop in tho sottloment of Afghanistan has beon 
taken, and a now pago turned in the history of our rolations with 
Cabril. Wo havo formally acknowlodged tho Sirdar Abdur 
Rahman Khan, son of Mir Afvul Khan, oldost son of Dost 
Mahomod, as Amir of Cabul, and havo promised him our support 
so long as ho remains friendly to tho British Govormmont. Events 
havo marched so rapidly within tho last fow days that many of 
us can scarcely roalize tho importance of to-day’s proceedings. 
Mahomed Jan and the chiofs assomblod in Maidan, sont in a 
friendly doputation, and this was a pieco of good fortune which wo 
searcoly anticipated. The old moollah, Mushk-i-Alam, had, it is 
true, writton to gay he would accept tho ruler whom we favourod, 
but it was not expoctod that sccessions from the Jacobin party 
would follow so rapidly. Tho deputation sont by Mahomod Jan 
to Shorpur offered to make unconditional submission 10 tho British 
authorities, but this was a procoeding deomod impolitic by Sir 
Donald Stowart and Mr. Lopel Griffin. Our object is 10 slrongthon 
Abdur Rahman's hands as much as possiblo, not to gathor a party 
about ow'solves, and the proffered submission was divortod to the 
Sirdar. ‘Chis givos tho latlor tho appoaranco of being chosen of 
tho pooplo rathor than forcod upon them by our dictation, and our 
auxioty is to ally oursolves oponly with no party, though wo aro 
quito willing to acknowlodgo tho strongest man, ‘Two sons of 
Mushk-i-Alam and sovon Wardak chiofs are now ab Chartkar, 
whore they will bo far moro useful than in Shorpur, and tho offoct 
upon the popular mind is proportionately great. If tho champion 
of Yakub and Musa Khan’s claims considers tho chances of a 
reatoration to power of Shoro Ali’s family at an ond, it is not likely 
tho lossor lights will continue in factious opposition. My last 
lottor oxplained at length the then strongth of Abdur Rahman’s 
party, and it will be soon that ho is now quito poworful onough, 
with his new allies from Maidan, to hold his own in Cabul. Ifis 


promise to the tradors not to raise forced loans and to repay at * 
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once the money he has extorted from merchants in Turkistan has 
soothed the feelings of the Cabul people, who have hitherto looked 
with dismay upon the prospect of his coming to rule over them. 
Tt would have been a fatal piece of folly if, as Amir, he renewed his 
tyranny, and there are already signs on the part of the rich citizens 
here of readiness to advance him money on the security of future 
revenue. Once he has funds wherewith to raise and equip an 
army, the Amir elect may reasonably hope to scatter the remnants 
of the Jacobin faction and to disperse Ayub Khan’s army if it 
turns away from Candahar and reaches Ghazni. Abdur Rahman 
will inevitably have to fight some of the malcontents remaining 
after our armies have withdrawn over the Shutargardan and beyond 
Jugdulluck, and our belief is that he will be strong enough to 
crush all other pretenders, though he himself may exhaust his 
means in the struggle. He must then turn to the British for 
countenance and support, as there is a strong feeling against 
Russian interference with the country, and we shall probably 
revert to the old policy of a liberal annual subsidy. What con- 
ditions will be imposed if the subsidy is granted only the Home 
Government perhaps at present knows; but unless the war is to 
be fruitless, they must be somewhat on the lines laid down in the 
Gundamak Treaty—the presence of a British Envoy in Cabul 
being waived for the presont. 

The Durbar was held at five o’clock this evening, three large 
tents having been pitched in the Cantonment, about 150 yards 
from the Head-quarters’ Gate. All the afternoon, sirdars and 
persons of lesser note came streaming through the 72nd Gate- 
way, with their wild-looking retainers on horseback and on foot, 
The order against the carrying of arms, so wisely enacted by Sir 
Frederick Roberts in October, is still in force; but privileged 
persons, such as Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan and the three 
representatives sent by Abdur Rahman from Charikar, were 
to-day allowed small escorts of armed men. With carbines, 
or Enfield rifles, slung at their back, a sword dangling from their 
waist-belt, pistols and knives stuck into their kummerbunds, these 
horsemen trotted about full of their own importance, evidently 
looking upon the Durbar as held for the special honour of their 
masters. The said masters were, as usual, gorgeous in crimson, 
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purplo, and gold; but I havo so often deseribed iho groasy Cabul 
Sirdar in all his glory that Iam loth to trot him out again, oven 
on such an historic occasion as tho prosont, We missod tho hand- 
somo Arab ILashim Khan usol 140 rido, and that mountain of 
flosh, Abdulla Khan, awod us no moro ; the iwo Sirdars aro brood. 
ing over their wrongs in Kharwar or Zurmut, and thoir hoarty 
will be full of bitiernoss when thoy loarn of tho succoss Abdur 
Rahman has scored. Wali Mahomed, as Governor of Cabul, was a 
person of somo importanco in his own oyos, though his tonuro of 
power is now a vory weak one, for he will bo scarcoly rash enough 
to court doath by remaining at his post when our army files out 
of Shorpur. Sirdarg and servants wore the chiof living features 
in cantonmonts, betwoon the Club and the Hoad-quartors, all tho 
aftornoon, for in his anxioty to secure a ‘‘ good placo”’ cach 
petiy momber of the Barakzai family took timo by tho forelock, 
and hastened to the Durbar tents an hour or two before the hour 
fixed for tho solomn proceedings. The guard of honour of 100 
men, furnished by the 72nd ILighlandors, undor the command 
of Caplain Garnott, foll in about half-past four o'clock, and to 
the choery quick-step of ‘ Scotland yot,” marched off 10 whore tho 
gathoring crowd of British officers and Afghan notabilities had 
begun to arrango ilsclf, Wo havo not tho moails whorowith to 
arrango a grand speetaclo, and nothing could have beon moro 
commonplace than the three tonts in which tho Durbar was to bo 
hold. Facing Bomaru MToights was the largest of all, towering 
above ita near neighbour, which again dwarfed the Durbar tent 
propor, an old wonthor-beaton canvas affair, dull rod in colour, 
once the property of the Amir. The guard of honour formed up 
at the ontranco to tho northernmost tont, the lines of bayonots 
shining out in tho sunshine, and duly impressing cortain weak- 
kneed sirdars, who shuffled along to their places in very undignified 
fashion. Thero had beon an effort made to give somo picturesquo 
colouring to tho interior of tho small tont wherein sirdars knolt 
on ono side while British officers sat comfortably on thoir own 
particular chaixs and camp-stools on the other. Porsian carpets 
covered the dusty floor, shawls wore thrown over the chairs of 
state reserved for the reprosentatives of tho British Governmont, 
while tho very shabby tont-polos were swathod in kinkob work. 
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The dusky faces of the sirdars showed no more sensibility, after 
once the crowd had settled or wriggled itself into something like 
order, than would so many masks on lay figures: our policy 
is go inscrutable to men like Wali Mahomed that any new declar- 
ation is placidly awaited with almost benevolent indifference. 
The rows of turbans, many-coloured and full of strange peculi- 
avities in shape and folding, covered the shaven scalps of men 
whose thoughts turned, doubtless, upon what new phase the affairs 
of Afghanistan were about to take. Sirdar Wali Mahomed looked 
anxious and dispirited, as must a man whose power is slipping 
rapidly away ; the stuttering Shahbaz Khan, our whilom Governor 
of Kohistan ; Ibrahim Khan, who has worked all along heartily in 
our cause; Sher Mahomed Khan, a man who has studied Western - 
polities and knows which of our Generals hails from Ireland, 
which from Scotland, and which from England ; Yusuf Khan, who 
has unreservedly thrown in his lot with Abdur Rahman Khan; 
Sarwar Khan, who fought against us in December; all these 
princes of the Barakzai dynasty were hiding whatever curiosity 
they felt with a kind of listless dignity which deceived no one but 
themselves. ‘Three strangers were in the first row of the sirdars : 
these were General Katol Khan, Mahomed Amin Khan, and 
**the Saiad Sahib,” sent by Abdur Rahman to represent him 
at the Durbar. They were rather sorrily arrayed for such an 
occasion, their long residence in Tashkend having perhaps mado 
them indifferent to the beauties of oriental attire, but as the 
representatives of the future Amir they had to be treated with 
every considoration. Contrasting with the flowing white robes or 
richly-coloured coats of the Afghan portion of the assembly were 
the quieter uniforms of the officers of the garrison, lighted up 
here and there by the gold and glitter of the Staff, always the 
“ show-men ’’ on occasions of this kind. A few of our friends 
from Logar and ‘‘ down the line” had come in on leave, so that 
the force in Northern Afghanistan was well represented. With 
military punctuality, Sir Donald Stewart, accompanied by Sir 
Frederick Roberts, Mr. Lepel Griffin, and the members of the 
Head-quarters’ Staff in Sherpur, reached the Durbar tents; the 
nsual formalities of presenting arms, &c., were gone through, 
and then the three men with whose names the present settlement 
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will henceforth bo most closoly associated took thoir sens in 
solomn Durbar. Tho reprosontatives of Abdur Rahman were 
prosonted, hand-shakings oxchanged in Western fashion, and tho 
proceedings bogan. 

Sir Donald Stowart, with a soldior’s brovity, said he wishod to 
oxplain to tho Sirdars, Chiefy, and people assomblod, tho reason 
for holding tho Durbar and requosting thoir prosence and that 
of the Inglish officers stationed in Cabul. It was that tho public 
recognition by the Government of England of Sirdar Abdur 
Rahman Khan as Amir of Cabul should bo mado known with as 
much honour as possible. Mr. Lopel Griffin would cxplain more 
in detail the viows and wishes of the Governmont on this impor- 
tant subject. Major Euan Smith, Political Officor with Genoral 
Hills’ Division, translated this short proamblo into Persian, aftor 
which Mz. .Gviffin read tho following spoech in tho samo lan- 
gUALE :— 


“Srepans, Cirturg, AND GRNrLUMDN, 

‘¢Tt ig litle more than threo months ago that, by command of Tlis Exeolloncy 
the Viooroy of India, I explained to you in Durbar tho intontions of tho British Govern- 
ment with regard to the future of Afghanistan, I then told you it was nol intendod 
to annox the country ; but that the armies of Mer Majesty tho Queen-Empress would 10 
withdrawn 80 soon as the prospect of a settled administration had been assured, and a 
chiof acknowledged as Amir who should not only be animated by friond)y sentiments 
towards the English Government, but havo the cordial support of his own countrymon 
Mince that time Genoral Sir Donald Stewart, General Sir Frederick Roberts, and inysoll, 
havo ondenvourad to cary into effoot tho wishos of tho Government, and you aro sum- 
moned here to-day to hear that our efforts hava bean suceossful. Tho course of ovonts 
having placed Sirdar Abdur Rahman Khan ina position which fullila tho wishes and 
expectations of Lhe Governmont, tho Vieoroy of India and the Govornment of ITer Most 
Uractous Majosty the Quoen-Iinpross aro pleased to announce that they publicly racog- 
nizo Sirdar Abdur Ralman Khan, grandson of tho illustuious Amir Dost Mahomed Khan, 
tty Amir of Cabul, 

“Tt is to tho Governmont a source of satisfaction that the tribes and chiofs have pro- 
ferred a distinguished member of the Barakzai family, who is a ronowned soldior, wise, 
and experiencod, Ilis sontiments towards the British Government aro most friendly ; 
and go long ag his rule shows that he is animated by those sonlimaents, ho cannot fail to 
recsive the support of the British Government. Io will boat show his friendship for the 
Qovernment by treating those of his subjects who havq dono us sorvico ag Ais frionda, 

Chimys ann Gauvrnmaren,—-In accordance wilh assurances alrondy conveyed to you, 
tho armies of the Quoon-Impress will shortly withdraw within thoso frontiers which 
weré decided by treaty with the ox-Amir, Mahomed Yakub Khan. Wo trust and firmly 
holieve that your remembrance of the English will not be unkindly, We have fought 
you in the field whenovor you opposed ws; bul your religion has in no way been intor- 
fered with; the honour of your women‘has beon respocted, antl everyone has been 
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secure in possession of his property. Whatever has been necessary for the support of , 
the army has been liberally paid for. Since I came to Cabul, I have been in daily 
intercourse with you; but I have never heard an Afghan make a complaint of the con- 
duct of any soldier, English or Native, belonging to Ter Majesty’s army. 

‘The Birtish Government has always been well-disposed towards Afghanistan, You 
all know how it supported and assisted the former rules of the country. It has no 
other wish than your happiness and prosperity ; and 1t is with this object alone that to- 
day it 1ecognizes Sirdar Abdu Rahman Khan ag Amir of Cabul.” 


Mr. Griffin then read the speech in English for the benefit of the 
officers of the garrison, and a Pushtu translation was read by Mr. 
Cunningham, Mr. Griffin’s Secretary. Not a sign of intelligence, 
nor an expression of approbation or dissent, was made in the 
assembly. From the Sikh and Ghoorka sentries standing in rear 
of the tent to the fringe of tatterdemalion retainers peering in 
over the sirdars’ heads, all were quiet as if cogitating upon the 
new policy enunciated. Our late envoys to the Sirdar, Afzul Khan 
and Ibrahim Khan, standing behind Sir Donald Stewart, stroked 
their beards silently and proudly ; this was the outcome of their 
dangerous journey to Khanabad. Those of us who had marched 
with Sir Frederick Roberts over the Shutargardan, and borne the 
heat and burden of the day when the cry of “‘ retribution’? was 
raised after Cavagnari’s death, were delighted that our General's 
name had been linked with those of Sir Donald Stewart and ~ 
Mr. Griffin in regard to that work of settlement which the Gov- 
ernment view with such satisfaction. Thore is a tendency to 
forget, in the present political turmoil, the work done last 
autumn—work for which no reward has beon given; and this is 
more ungenerous in the case of a soldier, such as General 
Roberts proved himself, than it would be with a diplomat who 
can always look with confidence to future chances of distinction. 

The Durbar was brought 10 an end by an earnest appeal on Sir 
Donald Stewart’s part to all the Sirdars and Chiefs, who were 
asked to sink their private quarrels and unite in supporting the 
new Amir. Major Euan Smith renderéd this appeal in Persian 
so earnestly and with such emphasis that its effect was to stir a 
little ripple of animation in the dead sea of faces that had made 
no sign hitherto. Sirdar Yusuf Khan promised on his own part 
so to act for the good of his country; and with his spontan- 
eous little ontburst the Durbar closed. In a few minutes Generals 
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and subalterns jostled cach othor, Sirdars and sorvanis mingled 
in familar groups, the tonts wore cloar, tho guard marching olf, 
and thus our acknowledgmont of Sirdar Abdur Rahman Khan 
as Amir was publicly mado. To-day is tho 22nd of July; it was 
on the 24th of July last your that Cavagnari mado his entry into 
Cabul wndor the auspicos of Yakub Khan. Then all soomod 
plain-sailing ; now the ontlook is nearly as placid; but all who 
have soldiored over tho Indus sinco Novomber 1878 pray that tho 
prosent ‘ satisfactory sottlomont ” may not prove as deceptive and 
rotien as that consummated at Gundamak. 


The Sirdars presont in Durbar wore as follow :— ‘ 
Wali Mahomed Khan, Mahomed Asaf Khan. 
Yusuf khan. Gholam Khan. 

Shor Mahomod Khan. Mahomed Karim Khan. 
Nur Mahomed Than. Shahd Mahomod Khan. 
Mahomod Sarwar Khan. Mahomod Ali Jan. 
Shahbaz Khan. Abdul Kainm Khan. 
Amin-ud-dowla Khan. Mahomed Samir Khan. 


27th Fuly. 


Thore has been a lull sineo tho sudden outburst of political 
activity shown in tho Durbar on tho 22nd of July, but thoro iy 
nothing to indicuto that the whools of tho Indo-Afghan mill which 
is grinding out a new Government for Cabul avo at all clogged. 
Tho now Amiy has just loft Charikar, but bo has little if any 
armed gathoring about him, and if ho is to tako over Sherpur 
and the Bala Hissar when wo loavo ho ought to havo a4 least 
5,000 men at his back. Our acknowledgmont of bis claims has of 
courso givon him new prostigo in the oyos of many of tho chiofs; 
and as, at our advice, ho is wisely adopting o conciliatory tono 
both towards the Cabul citizens and peoplo hitherto devoted to 
Shero Ali’s family, there is great hopo that his powor will steadily 
expand. Being a man suspicions and roticont in the extreme, ho 
does not take us much into his confidonco; but his anxiety to ° 
have personal intorviows with Sir Donald Stewart and Mr. Lopel - 
Griffin is not at all concealed. It is well known here that thore 
are many points of detail to bo discussed and settled before wo 
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leave, and such settlement can be far more easily brought about 
by personal interviews than by continuous letter-writing. Mr. 
Lepel Griftin is about to go out to General Gough’s camp at Kila 
Dushman,* and it is understood that the Amir will pitch his camp 
at Ak Serai, five or six miles further north on the Istalif Road. 
It would be unwise for our representative to go out before the 
Amir has actually left Charikar, as a loss of dignity would surely 
result from any appearance of “waiting upon His Majesty’s 
pleasure.” On Friday Mr. Griffin leaves for Kila Dushman, and 
upon his report Sir Donald Stewart will time his own visit to 
Koh+Daman. Then we shall be able, at last, to take an exact 
estimate of the new Amir’s strength, and form some judgment of 
his feelings towards the British Government, An exile for so 
many years from Afghanistan, he may push his inquisitiveness as 
to our intentions, to an awkward extent. We are not prepared to 
promise too much either in the way of subsidy or moral support, 
and before any conditions are made we may have to probe his 
relations with his friends at Tashkend pretty deeply. The fate of 
Shere Ali should serve as a warning to Abdur Rahman; but 
prompted by Kaufmann and others, he may look upon England 
under a Liberal Government ‘as a friend and ally of Russia. 
But, if I mistake not, he will be given clearly to understand that 
while the Courts of St. Jamos’s and St. Petersburg may be on 
the best of torms with each other, itis not part of the British 
policy at loast that minor kingdoms such ag Afghanistan should 
conduct their foreign velations independently. There are too 
many interests involved for us to tolerate intrigues by any foreign 
power in a country bordering on India; and if in our generosity 
we sink our claim to station an English officer at Cabul, we shall 
demand that no other Huropean State shall be represented there. 
“ Perish India!” is not yet the cry of the Radical party in Eng- 
land, and until that watchword has been accepted by the English 
people, our best offorts will be directed to warding off danger from 
our Indian possessions. In our late acknowledgment, while advis- 
ing the Amir to remain friendly with us, we made no‘mention of the 
conditions under which that friendship could be best maintained. 


* General Gough’s brigade had moved into Koh-Daman in consequence of the turbu- 
lence of the Bafis, 
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That task stil] vomains. Whatovor tho Indian Government may 
have docidod, thore must be some lino leid down to guide tho 
Amir in his courso of action whon ho has mado his powor suproma 
over all rivals. Jf ho bo loft to his own devices ho may invilo all 
his frionds from Russian Turkistan to visit him in tho Bala Lis. 
gar, and India may again bo startled by news of the honour dono 
in Cabul to tho represontativos of the Ozar. The storios told of 
two Russian agonts being in the camp at Khanabad havo nover 
roally boon discrodited, but it is unlikely the Amir will allow thom 
publicly to accompany him when ho leaves Ak Serai for Zimma 
on Saturday. Tho noxt few days will seo tho final details of 
tho settlomont of Cabul discussod and formulated, and when 
wo turn our backs upon the city next month wo shall be con- 
tont in our knowledgo that wo havo left tho most powerful 
prince to succcod us, and that tho difficulties he will havo to faco 
aro sulliciently great to provont him meddling with foreign politics 
for somo time to como. 

Wo havo withdrawn ow guard of sepoys from tho Kotwali in 
the city, and Sirdar Wali Mahomed has so little confidence in any 
but British bayonots that he has promptly resigned his Govornor~ 
ship of Cabul. Sirdar Yusuf Khan, who has done much to aid us 
in vo-ositblishing a settled Govornmont, has been mado Covornor, 
and holds tho city now as tho ropresontalive of tho Amir. As a 
consoquonee of this, the citizens havo bogun to swaggor again in 
all their turbulent Donstfulnoss; and our sgoldicra aro warnod 
against ontoring tho bazaars. Armed mon aro now constantly 
seon, and many of us think it is porhaps a little promature 
to repeal tho law forbidding the carrying of arms. It is not on 
uncommon sight now, cyon in Shorpur, to meot mon on horse- 
back or on foot with Enfiold viflos at their backs, and knives in 
their girdles. To-day I saw one of tho military police ‘ showing 
tho door’? to three Afghan sepoys. These mon had crogs-belts, 
pouchos, and bayonets, but carried thoir riflos slung ovor ‘thoir 
shouldors in « very unsoldior-liko way. How thoy had cropt into 
eantonments’ no ono could find out, but thoy wore quite self: 
possessed, and were very obsorvant of all that was going on. 
They are probably sopoys, who boing sent from Charikar to recruit 
men for tho Amiv’s army, had tdken advantago of some Pathan 
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being on sentry at one of the gates to walk into Sherpur and 
crivicizo our arrangemonts. 


Qnd August. 


Interest has been divided, during the past week, between the 
startling news from Candahar* and the near approach of the new 
Amir to Cabul. The Candahar news is serious enough, but we 
ave still in the dark as to the exact extent of our defeat on the 
Girishk Road, and consequently can only speculate vaguely upon 
the results of the action. Already a strong division has been 
told off to march southwards, if the Government of India 
should consider the necessity sufficiently urgent. Sir Frederick 
Roberts will have command, and his old troops will be quite equal 
to dealing with Ayub Khan, if the latter tries to follow up his 
first success. It may be disappointing to regiments just on the 
eve of returning to the civilization of the plains to find themselves 
marching away to Candahar; but the work has to be done, and 
our soldiers sink their feelings, or calculate that ‘ after all it is 
only reaching the railway at Sibi instead of Rawal Pindi.” The 
plan is to take a division made up of British, Ghoorka, and 
Sikh infantry, with a fair allowance of cavalry and two or three 
mountain batteries (including the screw-guns), and march steadily 
upon Candahar, doing our fighting on the way, but never halting 
or going off the route to meet the enemy. Of course the flower 
of the force about Cabul having been taken away (say 10,000 men), 
it would be imperative that the army left in Sherpur should retire 
upon the Khybor line, letting in the new Amir to assume power in 
Cabul without further delay. To remain in occupation of Cabul 
would be false policy, as not only would the people be irritated at 
our presence and tempied to harass our weakened force, but the 
Amir would grow unpopular, as he wonld seem io be allying him- 
self too intimately with the Kafir intruders. The diversion of 
troops to Candahar must not be looked upon as settled, for there 

* The news of the Maiwand disaster reached Sir Donald Stewart on July 29th, the 
first telegram speaking of the ‘annihilation’ of General Burrows’ brigade. Later 
telegiams showed that the defeat, while serious enough, was not so terrible as at first 
reported. Tho news was kept as secret as possible, as it was feared that the negotia- 
tions with Abdur Rahman might be delayed if the new complications in Southern 
Afghanistan we1e mado known. 
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are many considorations yet to bo thought of boforo such a stop 
could bo taken. ‘The dofoat of the brigade at Khusk-i-Nakltud 
may havo beon exaggorated, or Ayub’s suecoss nob pushed to its 
full oxtent, in which caso the foreo undor Gonorel Phayro at 
Peshin might suflice to ro-esteblish our power in Southem 
Afghanistan. Again, Ayub may not chooso to waste his strongth 
against Candahar itsolf, bul may turn northwards and march 
leisurely to Ghazni, gathering strongth day by day. In this case, 
wo cortainly should not send a forco from Candahar to follow him, 
and if we did not occupy Ghazni in strongth, the tenuro of Abdur 
Rahman’s power in Cabul would be very short indced. All tho 
Jacobin faction would be united at Ghazni, and the prestige 
attaching to Ayub Khan would mako him a loader whom the new 
Amir might woll dread, 

But, as in a few days our course of action will probably bo made 
clear, the Candahar mattcr can be left where it stands, while local 
polities are dealt with. Our represontatives have at last met 
Abdur Rahman Khan face to face, and although part of their pro- 
grammo—a public Durbar—has not beon carried out, still it is 
belioved such satisfactory arrangemonts have been made that 
Cabul can be evacuated during the curront month. On Friday, 
Mr. Lepel Griffin, Chief Political Officer, and his Staff went out 
to Brigadier-Gonoral Charlos Gough’s Camp at Kila Flajeo, about 
nino miles duo north of Shorpur, on tho Charikar Road. My, 
Griffin was to moot the Amir, who had como down from Charikar 
to Ak-Sorai, and was to smooth away such difficulties as might 
crop wp prior to tho holding of the Durbar on Monday. Sirdar 
Yusuf Khan, Governor of Cabul, and Captain Ridgeway, Assistant 
Political Officor, made arrangoments for tho interview, which was 
supposed to take placo about midway between Kila Hajeo and Ak- 
Serai. A vineyard noar Zimma was first proposod by Yusuf 
Khan, but this was objected to, possibly because the tempor of 
tho Amir’s fullowors was known to bo yory uncortain, and it is 
always woll to be on guard aguinst Afghan fanaticism. Vinally, 
a hill was chosen a little off tho road, and on this a large tent, 
sent out from Shorpur, was pitched. Tho hill was five miles from 
Kila Hajoe, and only two from the Amir’s camp at Ak-Sorai, but 
of this little account was made. At half-past seven, on Saturday 
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morning, a squadron of the 9th Lancors, the 8rd Bengal Cavalry, 
and the 8rd Punjab Cavalry,—the whole under the command of 
Colonel Mackenzie, of the 8rd Bengal Cavalry,—formed up at 
Kila Hajee as escort to Myr. Griffin, who was accompanied by 
Major Hastings and his political staff, and a few officers whom 
curiosity prompted to turn out. A few Ghoorkas held the Kotal 
a mile from camp, but beyond this no display of infantry was 
made. The Lancers and the 8rd Bengal Cavalry trotted on ahead, 
and the road to Zimma was followed, up hill and down ravine, 
until the Durbar tent was sighted onthe crest. The country about 
was very fertile, vineyards and orchards abounding, while north- 
wards towards Istalif a mass of vegetation was seen. Qn arrival 
at the Durbar tent a halt was called, ihe 9th Lancers forming up 
near the entrance, while the native cavalry drew off to some dis- 
tance below. About 200 yards to the north the Amir’s private tent 
had been pitched, and about this some 100 of his retainers were 
seen to be gathered. Mr. Griffin sent Captain Ridgeway, Mr. 
Cunningham, Rajah Jehandad Khan, and Afzul Khan to escort 
the Amir up the hill, and with the remainder of the British 
officers, about twenty in number, waited near the Durbar tent. 
The Amir met the party of four, as it appeared, at the entrance 
of his tent, and after the usual formal salutation, » move was 
made up the slope. One of the Amir’s attendants unfurled a large 
red umbrella, his white charger with gorgeous trappings was led in 
rear; and with a small mob of armed .etainers following, his 
Ilighness walked slowly along. Myr. Ghiffin, as in courtesy bound, 
met him half-way, hands were cordially shaken, and then every- 
one made for the large square tent which offered grateful shelter 
fiom the sun. 

The troopers of the 9th Lancers formed a striking contrast to 
the 100 men of the Amir’s body-guard, none of whom were clad 
alike, and whose ‘‘uniform ” deserved its name on one ground— 
it was of uniform irregularity. The arms of these men of motley 
were equally curious: Martinis, Sniders, Chassepots, Miniés, such 
ware some of the rifles ; while double-barrelled shot-guns, match- 
locks, and jhezaels were also conspicuous. The guard had been 
chosen probably from among men whom the Amir could thoroughly 
trust, as he could from his Turkistan 1egiments easily have taken 
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two companies armed with rifles of the samo pattorn, Within 
tho tont a somicirele of chairs had boon placed at the head of 
three long narrow tablos, on which wore some English swootmoats 
and Cabuli confoctionery. The Amir, with whom was Sirdar 
Afgul Khan, tho Khan of Kulab, and half a dozon personal 
aitondants, including «a favourite slave-boy, wont through the 
ordeal of recoiving all tho officers introduced to him, with quiat 
self-possession and good-humour. Behind him, in tho vorandsh 
of tho tent, wore clustered his wild-looking body-guard, with their 
woapons carricd in overy picturesque style of carelessness; each 
man looking upon tho coremonious introductions with moro of 
contempt than curiosity. The Amir’s demeanour was a surpriso 
to evoryono, from Mr. Guiflin downwards, From the photograph 
brought by Afzul Khan from Khanabad, ono was Jed to expect a 
gross, sensual-looking man on tho usual stereotyped pattern of 
Barakyvai Sirdars. The reality was quite different: a man of 
middle-age, broadly-built but not obese, with foatures marked and 
worn, by care and anxiety, but lighted up by a smilo which gavo 
character and pleasaninoss to the wholo face. ILig dross was quiot 
and wnostentatious: a blue coat, half uniform, with gold opau- 
lottes ; a pair of cloth brecches, shot riding boots, a handsome 
sword and belt, and a cap of Astrakan fur, with tho ribbon of an 
ordor (porhaps Turkish) lot in dooply in front. So winning 
w mannor had tho Amir that mon who cao quite propared 
to vovile him, wont away most favourably improssod. ITo is 
not tho ‘bruto” an Afehan Sirdar usually is, and his after-con- 
versation with our political officers showed him to bo familiar with 
Wostern ideas, and to havo mado good use of the timo ho has 
spont in Tashkond. 

After tho introductions had boon got through, tho tont was 
cleared of all but those who were to talto part in the “ diseussion.” 
Iam nol suro if the word should be used; but as thore ig a 
great objection to tho uso of tho term “ negotiations,” T will lot 
it stand. Wilh My, Griffin remained Major Lfastings, Mr, Cun- 
ningham, C.8. (Sceretary), and Mr, Christio (tho officer in charge 
of the Political Tntelligonce Department); with the Amir, Yusuf 
Khan, and 2 Moonshee, who took notos of what was said. Out of 
ear-shot in tho tent sat, also, the Khan of Kulab, who dozed 
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during tho interview in happy unconsciousnoss of what was going 
on. Outside, in the verandahs, the swectmeatis were served round 
to all who chose to partake of them, and the Amir’s servanis also 
handed round cups of tea, which Afghan and Britisher alike sipped 
while the three hours of the interview slipped away. The tents 
of the Afghan army could be seen amid the vineyards, a couple 
of miles away; but no sign of the 5,000 or 6,000 armed men 
known to be in rear of the near hill could be detected. Our 
cavalry were the chief figures in the landscape, which was as 
peaceful as could be wished. The interview with the Amir 
lasted from 9 o’clock till noon, and no doubt many state secrets 
were aired, and much mutual cross-questioning gone through. 
The following may be taken as the purport of the conversation : 
—The Amir expressed himself most anxious to do everything to 
secure the throne for himself, and to remain on friendly terms 
with us; but he confessed his present weakness, and asked what 
we were prepared to do for him. Quoting our generous conduct 
towards Shere Ali and the gifts of guns, ammunition, and money 
we had made to that monarch, he let it be inferred that he also 
should expect the same kind of treatment. What answer he got 
I am not prepared to say; but if it were that he would receive 
money but no arms, I should not be surprised. He was told 
that necessity might arise for marching troops from Cabul to 
Candahar, as Ayub Khan had shown unexpected strength in the 
south; and in answer éo the question whether there would be 
objections raised to such a march, he said he should like to con- 
sult the people with him. No doubt the three hours were profit- 
ably filled, and our representative at least learned that the 2,000 
Turkistan troops with the Amir were exceedingly suspicious of all 
his dealings with the British, and particularly objected to his 
visiting General Gough's amp. They had an idea that treachery 
was contemplated, and that Abdur Rahman might be spirited off 
to India to keep Yakub Khan company. At noon the Amir 
appeared with Mr. Griffin at the door of the tent, tho Lancers 
saluted, farewells were exchanged, and in a few minutes our 
representative and escort were cantering back to Kila Hajee, while 
the Amir was thoughtfully returning to his excited followers at 
Ak-Serai. 
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It was still bolievod ou Saturday that « Durbar at Kila, Hajoo 
could be arranged, and Sir Donald Stewart, Sir Fredorick Roborts 
and their Staffs rodo out 10 Gonoral Gough's camp. The Guides’ 
cavalry and four guns of G-8, R.A., with blank cariridgos for 
saluting purposes, also moved out to Kila Hajoo. On Saturday 
night tho Amir’s troops occupiod the Kotal, a milo from our 
camp, evidontly foaring a surprise, and only withdrew at daylight 
on Sunday. General Gough oqually mistrusted them, and a com- 
pany of cach regiment slept fully accoutrod in their respective 
quarjer-guards. A second interviow between Mr. Griffin and tho 
Amir took placo yosterday (Sunday) morning, but in view of the 
uneasiness among the Turkistani troops, the precaution was 
taken of sending four companies of our infantry to within a mile 
of the Durbar tents, and tho Kotal in roar was also held in force. 
The convorsation of the previous day was renewed, and I under- 
stand the Amir said the tribes might object to a force marching 
io Candahar, but that if no long halts were made on tho way, 
there could be no objection on his part. Finally, the Amir askod 
that all English and native officials might withdraw, and for an 
hour he remained in conversation with Mr. Griffin. As wo have 
since hoard that everything has been satisfactorily settled, it is to 
be supposed that the ‘ bargain’’—if a rude morcantile torm may 


~ be imported into high polities—was closed, and thet tho Amix 


Abdur Rahman Khan has declared his roadinoss to occupy Cabul, 
as wo march out in a weok or moro, and will therenflor abide in 
his friendly sontimonts towards tho British. No Durbar, thoro- 
foro, was hold this morning, and now our Genorals and Politicals 
are once moro sife within tho walls of Sherpur, and wo aro all 


: discussing tho chances of 10,000 mon haying 4o return to India by 


— way of Candahar and Quotta. 


A. little incident occurred of Zimma on Sunday, which shows 
that the postilont moolluh is always taking occasion 10 arouse the 
people’s passions against us. While tho Amir and Myr. Griffin were 
closeted Logothor, a ragged-looking man (a /akir) approached the tent 
and began shricking out, whoroupon old Nakshband Mhan, on ex- 
Rossaldar of Native Cavalry, called out lo thoAmir’s sontrios to drivo 


-him off. There was a sentry at gach corner of tho tont, and ono of 


these men promptly stoned the Ynoollah, Nakshband explaining, 
aa ag 
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with much onergetic abuse, that such boasts did all the mischief 
in the country. The moollahs have been very quiet of late, but 
with Ayub’s success as a text, they may again begin preaching war 
to tho knife against all Kafirs. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 8 


4 


Furtha: Details of the Maiwand Disaster—A Force oidered to march from Cabul to 
Candabar—Aud given by the Am1u—Faewell Dinner to Sir F, Roberts—Detarls of 
the Foico destined fo. Peshawai—Closing Scenes of the Occupation of Cabul—- 
Interview between the Amin and Sir Donald Stewart—A Friendly Leave taking— 
The Lvacuation of Sherpw. on August 11th—Peaceful March to India—The Arrange- 
ments made with the Amux—Crant of £190,500 and Thirty Guns—The Forts left 
intact about Cabul—Weakness of such a Policy, 


6th August, 1880. 
On the 4th of August orders were received from the Government 
of India for a force 10,000 strong under Licutenant-General Sir 
F. Roberts to march from Cabul to the relief of Candahar; but it 
was not until last cvoning that the full moaning of the sinister 
news from Candahar was generally recognized incamp. So much 
socrecy had beon kept regarding the earlicr despatches, no doubt 
in the hopo that later nows would show the disaster to have been 
exaggerated, that until Colonol $1. John’s long telogram giving 
details of the lossos was issued in the Club, wo could not accept 
tho defeat at Khusk-i-Nakhud as a reality. In a large camp like 
this wild rumours obtain ready circulation ; they are believed for a 
day, or a week, until somo new theory is broached and a new turn 
given to the current of men’s thoughts. First we believed that 
General Burrows’ Brigade had indeed been annihilated ; then the 
affair sank into a reconnaissance in which two companies of the 
66th had been cut up to a man, and two guns lost; and at last, 
when it became known that General Roberts was to form a divi- 
sion to march southward, the belief became general that our army 
in Candahar had been roughly handled, and that Ayub Khan’s 
succoss was growing with alarming strides. ‘When Colonel St. 
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John’s tologram was read outside tho Club-houso 10 an audienco of 
twenty or thirty officors, wo could scarcely roalize that 1,200 of our 
men had been killed in open fight, and that the romaindor of tho 
ill-fated brigado had mado the best of their way back to Candahar 
over an almost watorless country. But ithoro was no mistaking 
the hard facts sot forth; tho list of officors killod and wounded ; 
and the ominous closing paragraph that tho British garrison was 
preparing for a siego. Our past experionco in Decomber had 
taught us one salutary lesson ; tho Afghans respond to tho call of 
a, successful leader with a readiness whicli defies all ordinary cal- 
culations; and wo saw that thore might indeed be good cause for 
marching even such war-worn regiments as those about Cabul 
right down to distant Candahar. Our hearts were light a fort~ 
night ago at the prospect of an carly return to India, for the 
campaign has been a trying one, and officers and men have grown 
very weary of the endless soo-saw in the political world whorein 
Mr. Griffin and Abdur Rahman aro the chief figuros. All hopes 
were dashed when the ordor went forth for a now and arduous 
march, with the prospect of guerilla fighting half tho way; and it 
must be confossed that ai first thore wore hearty cursos bestowed 
upon tho heads of thoso responsible for tho change in the pro-, 
eramme. But whon tho details of tho disaster woro made known, 
the duty of relioving Candahar was accopted quictly and wilh a 
cortain prido, all sonso of porsonal discomfort and danger being 
sunk in the focling that tho credit of our army must bo vindicatod 
without useloss delay. ‘To form ono of a picked foreo such as 
Gonoral Roberts has now undor his ordoig is no common fortune, ' 
for cortainly not in the whole of India could a hotter lot of fight- 
ing men be got togethor than that now wailing the final order to 
march. We are solf-conscious of our own strength, and aro just a 
littl impationt that it cannot bo put forth at onco, while our 
ynemios are still in the flush of succoss. ‘To meot 10,000 British, 
Sikh, and Ghoorka soldiors—for Sir Frederick Roborts’s forco ig 
nade up almost ontirely of these races—would try tho mottlo of a 
rottor armed and disciplined army than the Afghans can ever hopo 
i0 put in tho field; andif this force cannot do tho work marked 
yut for it, thon our military supremacy in the Hast must indeod 
ye coming to anend. Ido not caro to play tho part of a truampoter 
Ga 2 
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to the Cabul army, but the merits of the regiments now brigaded 
are Loo great to be lightly passed by. The trust which is placed 
in the infantry and their breech-loaders appears at once from the 
fact that no field artillory is to be taken. General Roberts will 
have only three mule battories (7-pounders), although one of these 
is of course the screw-gun battery, which has a reputation fo 
accuracy and range that cannot be equalled by our 9-pounders. 
With these three batteries (in all eighteen guns), we have to meet 
Ayub Khan’s thirty or forty guns, and we are going out upon om 
errand without any fear of results: our screw-guns can silence 
one or two of the batteries which were turned upon our little force 
at Khusk-i-Nakhud, and our infantry can deal with the rest. | 
We shall meet Ayub Khan, presumably, either within sight of 
Candahar, or on the Ghazni Road, and then his army of regulars 
and ghazis will have a fair opportunity of measuring itself against 
a British force worthy of the name. We shall not make the fatal 
mistake of scattering our brigades over the country side, each 
liable at any moment to be taken in detail and broken up by over- 
wholming numbers. Our march has not yot begun, and there are 
soothsayers in our midst who foretell a journey to Ghazni only, 
and then a backward movement towards the Shutargardan—Can- 
dahar having been relieved in the meantime by General Phayre ; 
but if it should be our lot to cut ourselves off for thiiee weeks 
from the outer world, thoro need be no anxiety as to our fate; we 
tre woll able to take care of ourselves. 

The behaviour of the Amir, since he hag learnt that a strong 
force will march to Candahar, has been all that could be wished. 
He is sage enough to sce that Ayub Khan is the only dangerous 
vival he now has in Afghanistan, and if we break up the Herat 
army, Cabul will be made quite safe. The Amir has also sent 
several men of importance to travel a day’s march ahead of our 
army, and arrange with the maliks for the provision of supplics. 
If these officials of Abdur Rahman really do their work properly 
our Commissariat officers will find their task of feeding 15,00 
fighting men and followers greatly lightened. South of Ghazng 
we shall have to trust mostly to our own foraging parties, and w@ 
shall doubtless be on half-rations before Khelat-i-Ghilzai is reached 
Sir Donald Stowart on the march to Cabul had at times difficult 
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in collecting supplics, as the villuges on the road wero dosortod, 
and if the peasants havo not sinco roturned to look aftor their 
evops tho country will not furnish much food. Howover, our, own 
resources will carry us over half tho distanco at least, and a fow 
double marches will make Klielat-i-Ghilzai soom not so far off after 
all. Mushk-i-Alam has accepted tho now ordor of things in such 
a thorough-going spirit that ho now talks of coming in with 
Mahomed Jan and accompanying Sir Donald Stewart's army to 
India. Both our late foes are anxious to mako a pilgrimage to 


Mecca. 
Last night the Political Officors gave a farewell dinnor in 


honour of General Roberts, at which Sir Donald Stowart and*tho 
chief officers of the force were present. In rosponding to the 
toast of his health Sir Frederick Roberts made the following 
characteristic speech :— 


“Mr. Grirviy, Sm Donanp Sinwarz, anp Gunrimscoy,— 

‘fT scarcely know how to thank you all for the kind way in which you have 
dimmk my health, and that of the Column under orders for Candahar. To tho vory 
{lnttoring terms in which Mr, Ghiffin has spoken of mo I should have considerable 
difficulty in replying, were it not thal I can honestly say that any successes which I may 
have attained hitherto havo been due entiroly to the experienced commandars I hava 
had with mo, the most capable Staff that over accompanied a General officer in the 
ficld, and tho gallantry and discipline of the troops under me. I do nob think thero 
ever havo beon, and I doubtif there over will be, moro officiont troops sont from India 
than those which Goneral Stewart and I havo had the honour to command for tho last 
two years. With such troops success is a cortainty, Without wishing 10 undorrate the 
dangois and. diffieultics of tho task before us, I fool quite confidont that the ofliciont 
foree which Sir Donald Stowab has placed al my disposal will succeed in xveaching 
Candahar as quickly as possible, and in effectually disposing of any Afghan army that 
may be brought against us. Ag Mx, Guiffin has said, wo must all deplore the cause which 
roquires Cabul troops to be now sont to Candahar, A, few days ago wo woro all congratu- 
lating ourselves upon the prospect of a speedy retwn to India, Some of us had laid in a 
store of Nipal poppor for uso at home ; others, I have heard, had actually namod an carly 
date for leaving Bombay for England, Woll, Sir Donald Stewart is willing to guaranteo—~- 
and were it not an indecorous thing for an officer so high in rank, would ovon bet-—that wo 
shall reach India again, vid Candahar, in Novembernoxt. Gentlemen, this ig n country 
of great uncertainties, Wo have been living in a stato of uncertainty for many montha ; 
but, thanks to tho political slill of our kind host, affairs have duing tho last few wooks 
progressed g0 rapidly and favourably that wo have reason to hopo the country may now 
have comparative rest and quict, and that some settled form of govornmont will be 
ostablished, ILowever, we must not be too sanguine: and I trust that our fellow- 
countrymen, who have not had the same opportunity that wo have had of knowing 
Afghanistan and the Afghans, will not bo disappointed if matters do not go altogothor 
smoothly after the British troops leave Oabul. No Amir has ever yot occupied tho 
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throne for any time until ho has proved himself capable of governing the country, and 
it is nob likely that Amir Abdur Rahman will be an exception. We all know what 
difficulties Mr, Griffin has had to contend with, and we all rejoice at tho great success 
which has attended his efforts—effo.ts so ably assisted by the Political Officers now with 
him, * It now remains for Abdur Rahman to show that he is capable of filling the great 
position in which he has been placed. From the commencement of this campaign, the 
Political Officers have boine as important, if not as active, work as tho soldier. Fiist 
and fo1emost the gallant Cavagnari, known to and mourned by us all, and more than 
liked by many of us: with him many brave men fell, and it was to avenge their base 
and treacherous murder that this force Game to Cabul. It is a great satisfaction to me 
to think thal at present, at any rate, no officers will be required to remain at Cabul, 
and that all the Political Officers I see around me will return to India with the troops. 
But I feel quite sure if the decision had been otherwise, officers would have been found 
to accept the dangerous post, either officers of the civil service, 01 amongst those 
military politicals who have gained for themselves a reputation on the frontier and 
othe? parts of India.” 


_ The foregoing was the last of my letters from Sherpur as on 
the 8th of August I joined the force destinod for Candahar. 
Accordingly, I will here briefly summarize the events which 
occurred-at Cabul after the march upon Candahar had been begun. 
Tho force left in Sherpur and in the fortifications about Cabul 
were the 2nd Division under the Command of Major-General 
Hills. They were brigaded as follows :— 

1st Brigade.—General C. Gough—9th Foot, 28th Punjab Native 
Infantry, 45th Sikhs. 

Qnd Brigade.—General Hughes—59th Foot, 8rd Ghoorkas, 19th 
Punjab Native Infantry. 

8rd Brigade.—General Dauni—67th Foot, 5th Punjab Infantry, 
27th Punjab Native Infantry. 

Cavalry Brigade.—General Palliyer—ist Punjab Cavalry, 2nd 
Punjab Cavalry. 

Artillery.—11-11 R.A., and G-4 RA. 

With camp-followers and servants there were about 20,000 men 
in the Division. Sir Donald Stewart waited until Sir Frederick 
Roberts had entered the Upper Logar Valley and heliographica 
communication had ceased before giving the order to evacuate 
Sherpur. The troops were all under canvas ready to file out at 
a moment’s notice. The following extract from a letter written 
by a trustworthy correspondent will give an oxact idea of the actual 
evacuation :— 


« 
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“ Burrnar, Lith August. 


Tato in tho ovoning of tho 10th instant arrangomonts wore 
finally concluded for au interviow botweon is Tlighnows tho Amir 
Abdur Rahman Khan and tho British representatives in Cabul. 
Whethor a mecting could bo arrangod was doubtful, 1 understand, 
up to nearly nino o’elock; and if it had nob takon placo, .Sir 
Donadld Stewart would havo had to forego tho pleasure of socing 
the Amir whom his efforts have done so much towards placing on 
the throne of Cabul. But good fortuno favoured Sir Donald. 
Tho camp of tho Amix had been moved during tho morning of 
tho 10th to Deh Gopak, a small secluded village about threo milos 
from, and within easy sight of, tho Shorpur cantonments. Prior 
to this, tho camp had beon at Kila Murad Beg, six miles from 
Cabul, and on the other side of tho first low rango of hills beyond 
the lake. THis Highness did not, howovor, arrive at Deh Gopak till 
cight o’clock in tho evoning ; and hore ho was agroeably surprised 
to find Sirdar Mahomed Afzul Khan waiting for him. This dis- 
tinguished gentleman, who, it will bo reomembored, was the lead~ 
ing momber of the Mission to Turkisian al the boginning of 
negotiations with Abdur Rahman, had beon fitly sclectod as tho 
boarer of tho Governmont presents to tho Amir. Thoy consisted 
of a handsomo grey English horse, a rifle, a pair of pistols and a 
gold watch. ‘Tho Sirdar arrived at Doh Gopak abont six o'clock, 
and had to wait two hours bofore tho Amir arrived. Ilo was 
grontly pleascd with the prosonts; insisted on tho Sirday’s dining 
with him ; presontod him with a Kashmir shawl and a fow othor 
articlos of dress; and on dismisving him, sont a mossago to tho 
effect that ho would be glad to meet tho British officers at sovon 
o’clock the following morning. It will thus bo seon that tho Amir 
has got tho bettor of the absurd suspicions which nol only mado 
him backward in dealing with us, but actually led him to throw 
away the food noar which a stranger had moroly passed, front foar 
of being poisonod. 

*Bofore tho roturm of Mahomed Afzul Khan, a tont had boon 
pitched within a couple of hundred yards of the cantonment walls 
in anticipation of the Amir’s consont to como in; so that though 
the interview was not decided upon till so late, there was no bustle 
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or confusion. Sir Donald Stewart and the Chiof Political Office: 
had moved under canvas in the centre of the cantonments, and as 
all tents and baggage had io be ready to start by 5 a.m., there was 
& Weary period of waiting in the open air, under a sun sufficiently 
warm even at six o'clock. At a few minutes before seven, the 
escort of Guides’ Cavalry rode up; the General mounted, and 
followed by a string of some thirty or forty officors approached 
the tent, which was in a field about twenty paces from the road- 
side. As soon as the British party got outside the Head-quarters' 
Gate, the Amir and his followers were seen coming from the oppo- 
site direction. Half a mile in his rear on the side of a hill were 
a large number of his troops, both cavalry and infantry; but the 
number of followers with His Highness was hardly more than 
sixty ; and only two of his sepoys were on sentry at the tent itself, 
The two parties met exactly in front of the path leading to the 
tent. Abdur Rahman had with him Sirdar Yusuf Khan. Sir 
Donald Stewart was accompanied by Mr. Lepel Griffin, all the 
rest standing at some few yards’ distance. The Chief Political 
Officer introduced the Amir to the Lieutenant-General as they 
met; and then walked towards the tent, followed by all the 
British officors presont. There were not more than five chairs. 
His Highness occupied the centre seat; on his right were Sir 
Donald Stewart and General Hills; on his left Mr. Gyiffin. The 
conversation was conducted in Persian by Mr. Griffin on behalf of 
the Lieutonant-General, His Highnoss having little or no com- 
mand of Hindustani. After the usual formalities were concluded 
several officers were introduced to the Amir; amongst others were 
the three Brigadiors under Major-General Hills ; Colonel Lockart 
(Chief of the Staff), Dr. Smith (Chief Medical Officer), Colonel 
Fryer, Major Morgan, Major Lance, and others. His Highness was 
dressed in a drab suit of striped cloth, with his ‘ continuations’ 
tucked into long black boots; a black Asirakan cap, in which o 
diamond star glittered, covered his head; his arms consisted of a 
revolver only, which he caxried in an ordinary waist-belt. Though 
still nervous, I thought he was less so than on the former 
occasions when I saw him; and all who observed him were greatly 
pleased at his appearance. In the course of conversation he said 
that his whole heart was full of gratitude to the British, and he 
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begged that his bost thanks might be tonvoyed to Tlis Excolloncy 
the Vicoroy. Tho intorviow was public throughout; uo business 
was entorod into (indood it ig said that all mattors of business 
woro concluded at Myr. Griflin’s last mooting with the Aniir) ; and 
wo took our loave in less than a quarter of an hour, Ilis Welnoss 
shaking hands with all who cared to wish him good-byo and good- 
luck. 

* Tho Amir deputed his right-hand man, Sirdar Yusul Khan, 
to accompany tho Genoral out of Cabul, himself returning almost 
at once to Doh Gopak. Tho British officials did not return to the 
cantonmont, but went by the road along tho outer wall, out by 
Gish Sung, and thonce by the main road 10 Butkhak. As wo 
rode along wo could seo the forts on Bomaru already occupiod by 
small parties of tho Amiz’s infantry. Tho Asmai fort had been 
oceupicd the night before as soon as our own pickets lefi it; tho 
big fort on Siah Sung was occupied during the day, as wore tha 
Sherderwaza and other forts. Tho Bala Hissar was iaken ovor 
by General Gholam Hydor Khan, with once regimont of infantry 
and about a hundred cavalry. Sherpur itself was garrisoned by 
tho Haz Danari, a colobratod Turkistan cavalry regimont, and 
500 khasidars, a foreo scarcely strong cnough to defend any singlo 
cornor of tho hugo cantonmont, The Amir on his way back to 
his camp at Doh Gopak was preceded by a band of music, and on 
his arvival thoro, recoived a saluto of thirty-ono guns. Considor- 
ablo onthusiasm was ovincod among his followors; for, inerodiblo 
ag it may appoar, thora wore many of thom who bolieved that tho 
Amir would bo mado a prisoner by us, even up to tho last moment 
‘of tho intorviow. JIad anything happened to him, thoy know 
woll what would bo thoir fato with any now-comer who might bo 
chosen, and thoy feared any mishap to the man with whom thoy 
had thrown in thoir lot. 

Up to tho prosent the Amir has not mado his entry into 
Cabul. THis nino yoars’ rosidenca in Russian territory has in no 
way removed or lessenod his Oriental suporstition ; and ho Loft 
the choice of an auspicious hour and day to tho astrologers, of 
whom he has several attached to his court. The chiof of these 
has namod leven o’clock on Sunday next for the public entry, 
and has decreed that no luck can atlend the occasion unless His 
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Highness wears an omerald ring. One is accordingly being 
prepared, and the words ‘Amir Abdur Rahman, 1297,’ are to be 
engraved on it. Moantime Sirdar Yusuf Khan is still carrying 
on his duties as tho Governor of Cabul. He has established 
picquets on all the approaches to the city, and the passport system 
is again in full swing. All went perfectly well the first day 
of our absence, and if Ilis Highness prove wise and conciliatory, 
his reign at Cabul may, with the support already given him, 
possibly be longer than that of either of the last two Amirs. This 
letter, howevor, purports to be an account of our evacuation of 
Cabul, and I must keep to my subject and not concern myself 
with eithor the present, past, or future politics of Afghanistan. 

“Tho three brigades arrived at Butkhak to-day, after a dusty 
march, before noon. The first march has been got over without 
a single accident of any description, and too great praise cannot 
be bestowed on Sir Donald Stewart, on the Chief Political Officer, 
and on the officers and troops thomselves for the excellent result 
of their exertions. The country is perfectly quiet, though there 
are plenty of marauders ready to drop on any unfortunate 
straggler. Accompanying us to India are a few of the Cabul Sirdars, 
including Wali Mahomed Khan and Tahir Khan. Several Hindu | 
merchants from the city have also grasped the opportunity of our 
march to proceed unmolested to India, as well as two Khokandi 
pilgrims travelling to Mecca,” 


» The march thus begun was carried out without the slightest 
opposition on the part of the tribesmen between Cabul and Pesh- 
awur; and it may be said that not a shot was fired after Cabul 
had been left. The heat was very trying in the Jellalabad Valley 
and the Khyber, but the men bore up bravely, and they had not 
this time to fight against cholera. It was believed that Gundamak 
or Jellalabad would be held until General Roberts reported that 
Candahar had been relieved, but the Indian Government were 
anxious to get the troops over the frontier, as the garrisons of 
Northern India were very weak. Lundi Kotal, therefore, once 
more became our outpost in North-Eastern Afghanistan, and the 
regiments composing General Hills’ division were sent to various 
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stations in Tndia, excopt such as woro required to hold tho Khyber 
posts. 

Rogarding tho arrangomonis with tho Amir: ho yecoived thirty 
guns (chiofly of small calibre), which wo left bchind us in Shorpur, 
and 194 Inkhs of rupoos (£190,500), Of this sum ten lakhs 
(£100,000) wore givon as an oarnost of British friendship, and 9} 
wore * rostored’’ as moroly belonging to tho Stato. This was tho 
sum seizod in Vahiya Khan’s house in October 1879, upon our 
first arrival at Cabul. It was spont in purchasing supplios for the 
army, as our troasury was nearly ompty at that time, Tho Prizo 
Committee had regarded it ag prizo-monoy, but this viow was not 
countonanced by tho Government. 

A concession was made which I strongly condemned in one 
of my former letters; the fortifications wo had built about Cabul 
wero not destroyod. The rathor sophistical reason given for this 
course of action was that tho Amir mado many requests to us, 
all of which wore at first refused with tho exception of ono 
respocting monoy. One request which he urged with singular 
portinacity was that the forts, &c., wo had built might not bo do- 
stroyed. Again and again ho was iold his wish could not be 
granted, but he returned to tho chargo, ploading that his prestige 
would bo lowored in tho oyes of tho peoplo if wo showed such 
opon distrust of him at tho commoncement. Tho Government 
at, last yiolded to his insistenco, and wo loft the chain of forts 
about tho city intact: they will givo our soldiors, perhaps, somo 
amusomont when wo roturn in throo or four yoars to annox tho 
country, Werefusod to make any treaty with Abdur Rahman,, 
and also to promiso him gifiseof arms and ammunition in the 
future, but with our rupees ho should be ablo to equip an army 
protty rapidly, and 10 consolidate his powor. 


PART TI. 


THE MARCH UPON CANDAIIAR AND DEFEAT 
OF SIRDAR AYUB KHAN. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Tun following is a bare summary of tho facts connoclod with 
Genoral Burrows’ advanco upon Girishk, and the defeat of his 
brigado at Maiwand. I havo gono moro into tho details of tho 
defeat in lottors written aflor my aryival ot Candahar, my infor. 
mants being officers ongaped in the action. 

At tho ond of June 1880, reports, which wore thought trust- 
worthy, ronchod Candahar that Ayub [han had loft Herat oarly 
in the month with all his troops, amounting to clovon regiments 
of infantry, thirty-six guns, and a very large uumbor of cavalry, 
vogular and irvogular. Lo was said to havo told the troops 
that the English had spont millions of rupeos in Candahayr, 
which, with all othor property and tho womon of tho peoplo would 
bo ab thoir disposal after thoy had driven out tho Fnglish, A 
strong body of cavalry undor tho Luinab, formerly Governor of 
Turkisian, was supposed to form Ayub’s advance-guard. On July 
Lith it was officially reporicd by the Governmont that Ayub 
Khan’s army had actually reached Farrah, half-way to Candahar, 
on Juno 80th. In the meantimo tho following lorco under 
Brigadier-Goneral Burrows had moved out westwards on the 
Herat Road :— 

Threo hundred sabres, 8rd Bombay Light Cavalry, under Major 
Currie, 200 sabres, 8rd Scind ILorso, under Colonel Maleolmson, 
six guns E-B, Royal Horse Artillory, under Major Blackwood, two 
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companies of the 1st Bombay Grenadiers, and forty Sappers ; 
the whole under the command of, Brigadier-General Nuttal, with | 
Major Hogg as Brigade Major. The infantry were :—six com- 
panies of the 66th Regiment under Colonel Galbraith, remainder 
of the 1st Grenadiers under Colonel Anderson, Jacob’s Rifles 
under Colonel Mainwaring; the whole under Brigadier-General’ 
Burrows, with Captain McMath as Brigade Major and Captain 
T. Harris, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General. Surgeon- 
Major Edge and Surgeon Earle were in charge of the Field Hos- 
pital; Captain Dobbs had charge of the Commissariat; and 
Lieutenants G. 8. Jones and E. E. M. Lawford of the Transport. | 
Major Leach, R.E., V.C., liad charge of a Survey party. The 
force was accompanied by Colonel St. John, Chief Political Officer, - 
and the Nawab Hasan Ali Khan. The Wali Shore Ali Khan, 
Governor of Candahar, with a battery of six-pounders and a force 
of cavalry and infantry, was at Girishk, on the Helmund, collecting 
supplies and watching the road to Farrah. General Burrows 
reached Khusk-i-Nakhud on July 7th, and Girishk on July 11th. 
We found the Helmund River fordable everywhere. On July 15th 
Shere Ali’s infantry mutinied. His cavalry had reported Ayoub’s 
scouts to be within 20 miles, and this fact caused great excitement 
among his men. They were encamped at Kadanak, on the western 
bank of the Helmund, General Burrows’ camp being on the 
castern side. On Shere Ali ordering his force to retire from Camp 
Kadanak towards Girishk, the infantry deserted in a body, taking 
gung, arms and ammunition, and went off towards Zamindawar. 
A. British force crossed tho river in pursuit, overtook them at 
Shoraki, and completely dispersed them, killing 200, and recover- 
ing guns and baggage. Shere Ali’s cavalry did not share in the 
mutiny. On July 16th, General Burrows made a night march to 
Khusk-i-Nakhud, some 25 miles nearer Candahar, where he 
awaited Ayub’s advance. By the 23rd, the main body of the 
Tlerat army had crossed the Helmund, and encamped at Hydera- 
bad, above Girishk, and the Afghan cavalry were seen pretty fre- 
quently by our reconnoitring parties, On the 27th, General 
Burrows marched to Maiwand, to intercept Ayub’s army, and the 
same day the disastrous action which resulted in the siege of 
Candahar, was fought. The British loss was upwards of 1,000 
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fighting men killed, alonc. Tho published dospatchos havo already 
given full details of our losses on this occasion, thoroforo T will not 
enumerate. Il was to reliove Candahar and gcatior Ayub Khan’y 
army that General Roberts was ordorod to march southwards from 
Cabul. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Composition of the Cabul-Candahar Forco—The Scale of Equipment-—Food Supplies— 
Reasons for choosing the Logar Route to Ghazni—The March from Beni Hissar 
to Zahidabad—Arrival at Zerghun Shahr—Communication cut of with wir 
Donald Stewart—The Transport of the Force—The Success of the March depen- 
dent upon our Baggage Animals—The March through Logar and the Shiniz Valley 
—~-Plentiful Supples—Arrival at Shashgao—Reconnaissance over the Sher-i-Dahan 
Kotal—The State of Ghazni and the District—An Obituary Notice. 


Camp Near Zamipanan, 9th August, 1880. 


Yusrurpay the forco destined to march to Candahar, under the 
command of Sir Frederick Roberts, leff Sherpur Cantonments, 
equipped for rapid marching and sharp fighting. Sir F. Roberts 
holds the supreme command ; Major-General John Ross commands 
the whole of the infantry battalions; Brigadier-General Hugh 
Gough the cavalry; and Colonel C, A. Johnson the artillery. 
Colonel Perkins is commanding the Royal Engineers; Colonel 
Chapman is Chief of the Staff; Deputy Surgeon-General Hanbury, 
Chief Modical Officer; Colonel Low, 18th Royal Bengal Lancers, 
Chief Director of Transport; and Major Badcock, Chief Com- 
missariat Officer. Major Gorham, R.A., is Judge Advocate, and 
Captain Straton, 22nd Foot, Superintendent of Signalling. The 
Political Staff consists of Major Hastings, Chief Political Officer ; 
Major Euan Smith, Political Secretary; Major Protheroe, and 
Captain Ridgeway. Of these, Major Euan Smith accompanied 
Sir Donald Stewart in his march from Candahar, and his know- 
ledge of the route and tho tribos about it will be invaluable. The 
following axe the troops now brigaded:— : 

1st Brigade.—General Macpherson, V.C., C.B.—92nd High- 
landers, 2nd Ghoorkas, 28rd Pioneers, 24th P.N.1., 6-8 R.A. 
(screw-guns). . 

2nd Brigado.—General Baker, C.B.—72nd Highlanders, 2nd 
Sikhs, 3rd Sikhs, 5th Ghoorkas, No. 2 Mountain Battery. 
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8rd Brigado.—Genoyal Macgregor, V.C.,, B., &c.— 60th Rifles, 
15th Sikhs, 4th Ghoorkas, 25th P.N.L, 11-9 R.A. 
Cavalry Brigade.—Genoral H. Gough, V.C.—9th Lancers, 
8rd Bongal Casnkey: 8rd Punjab Cavalry, Contral India Horse. 
- The detailed strength of tho force is as follows :— 





os 








" Fm opeans. 
Nativos, 
OMeors. Mon. 

6-8 Royal Artillery 6 05 139 
11-9 Royal Artillery 6 95 139 
No, 2 Mountain asec ae 5 — 140 

9th Lancers ea 19 318 — 
8rd Bengal Cavalry 7 — 394 
3rd Punjab Cavalry 9 _ 408 
Central Indin Iorse ‘ 11 _— 495 

f 99nd Highlandors 19 651 — 
Ist 23rd Pioncers ., 8 _ OL 
Brigate. ip dth Panjab Infantry... 7 —_ 575 
2nd Ghoorkas .. sie 7 _ 501 

72nd Tighlandors 23 787 — 
and 2nd Sikhs 7 _ 612 
Brigada, ) 8rd Sikhs a7 — , 570 
Sth Ghookas ... ask 8 _ 561 

2-60th Rifles ... eae an 21 616 — 
ard lbth Sikhs... oer 10 —_ 660 
Brigade, ) 26th Punjab Infant... 7 _ 637 
4th Ghoorkas . 43 tes 8 _ 629 

Statk OMicors se ‘vi ys ae 79 _ _ 
Total ... sie nie 274 2,562 7,161 

: 


This gives a total of 9,987 fighting mon, or for all practical 
purposes say 10,000. Thoro are about 8,000-followers. Wo have 
thus to feod 18,000 mon for threo or four weeks, while 1,977 
chargers, 750 artillery mules, and 7,285 ‘transport animals havo 
also to be provided for. Theo Amir sont in 700 baggago animals 
(yaboos),—a most acceptable gift,—and has dospatched his agonts 
into Logar to propare the people for our coming. He has par- 
- ticularly askod that foraging partios may not be sont out between 
Cabul and Ghazni, as ho bolieves that his power over the malike 
is great enough to secure all supplies without trouble. Onco well’, 
on the.march,’ wo shall be able io tost the extent of his power by 
the willingness of such unruly clans as the Waxdakes to bring in 
corn and sheep without coercion of any kind. Tho Commissariat 
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Department are carrying for tho. British troops tea, sugar, and 
rum for thirty days, prosorved meat for two days, brend stuffs for 
five days, 500 Ibs. of army food, 200 gallons of lime-juice, and 
all available preserved vegetables aro also being carried. Sheep 
for ion days are being driven with the foreo. Tho scalo of baggago 
is very low, of necessity. Hach British officer is allowod one 
mule, on which his tont and his kit havo to be packed ; but ag 
arrangements have gonerally been made to “ doublo up ”’—i. ‘e. two 
officers to sleep in ono tent—the allowance is quite enough. Tho 
allowanco for cach British soldier, as kit and oquipage, is 80lbs., and 
for each native 20Ibs. 
Prior to our moving out all was hurry and confusion in Sherpur 
—not 4 confusion resulting from indocision and conflicting orders, 
but rather that exciting rush of work which follows sudden orders 
to reduce an army’s oquipment. If Sir I’, Roberts is to reach 
Candahar in time to be of any servico to the garrison his division 
must really be a flying column, ablo to make forced niarches, and 
so mobile that the fighting of an action in the morning shall not 
necessarily detain the wholo line twenty-four hours. In «order 
that the troops may be in tho lightest marching order, their grcat- 
coats are being carried for them, and tho relief thus afforded is 
greater than at first sight appears, «Six pounds is not in itself a 
heavy weight for a soldior to carry, but the rolled great-coat 
presses upon a man’s chest, impedes his breathing, and makes 
him hot and uncomfortable on a long march. The 92nd High- 
landers havo sold all thoir great-conts except a few for men on 
picquet duty ; the Highlanders aro of such physiquo that they do 
not dread the chango of temperature which we aro sure to 
experience when once Ghazni is reached. Our route, it will be 
seen, is vid the Logar Valley, and not by way of Argandeh and 
Maidan (the shortest route). The reason of the Logar Road being 
chosen is that supplies are plentiful in the villages on the route. 
The late sojourn in Logar of General Hills’ force showed the great 
capabilities of the valley in the matter of corn and sheep, and 
the people are only too anxious to deal with us. 
The order of march yesterday morning was :—Cavalry Brigade 
under General Hugh Gough to Charasia; Ist and 8rd Brigades 
under Generals Macpherson and Macgregor to Beni Hisgar ; and 
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Qnd Brigade under Genoral Bakor to Indikoe by way of tho Deh- 
mazung Gorge. Accordingly the cantonment was full of warlike 
pomp and cireumstanco—chielly the lattor—from 5 o’clock in tho 
morning. All tha troops told off for the Division were under 
canvas, with their kit ready at hand, and there romained nothing 
but to stzike tents, load up baggago animals, and march away to a 
morry quick-stop. Everything had been carefully propared, all 
tho mon’s kits weighed and tested to a pound; and with Little 
confusion, but much goldicr-like enorgy, the lino of march was 
formed in two columns, and the ovacnation of Cabul began. Ten 
thousand men of the present garrison movod out, and their com- 
rados, who filed in from Sieh Sung to take their placos, will 
probably start on the 11th for India. We are going so roundabout 
a road that civilization seems a long way off: our frionds are within 
twonty days of Poshawur, where the untold luxuries of dak-bun- 
galows and gharries begin. Sir Donald Stowart’s march will, it 
is expocted, be a very peaceful one, for the chief Ghilzai leadors 
aro with the Amir, who has been quictly warned to keep thom with 
him and out of mischief until the troops have got 1o the cast of 
‘ Gundamak. What may happen to Sir Frederick Roborts botwoon 
Cabul and Candahar no prophet, Kafir or Mahomodan, can vonturo 
to say. Thore may bo a most resolute opposition at Shahjni 
or neavor Candehar, or tho fanatical enthusiasm of thd ghazis 
who beat back Gonoral Burrows at Khusk-i-Nakhud may hayo 
cooled somowhat, and our army may havo only a fow seatblored 
bands to pursue. Tlow for our pursuit will oxtond, also, cannot 
be foreseen. If Ayub shows the whito feather, shall wo tamoly 
allow him to rotain tho 1,200 Snidor and ‘Martini riflos, and tlio 
two Horso Avtillery guns ho has captured? If so, his wisost 
course would bo to retire upon Herat, raiso and drill threo or four 
regiments, whom he could arm with tho breech-loaders, and in a 
you" try his fortune again, avoiding Oandahar altogethor, but 
striking for Cabul by way of Turkistan and Balkh. Thero ave 
many questions involved in this march to Candalar, and whispers 
‘of © Horvat!” avo already boing heard in camp. Every step we 
move sirengthons Abdur Rahman’s position in Cabul, so far; but 
unless we complotely break Ayub’s power our nominal Amir will 
have a hard fight’ for his kingdom hereafter, ; ‘ 
om Q 
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But I have wandorod off from our march ont. Gonoral Bakor, 
with tho 72nd Tlighlandors, 2nd and 8rd Sikhs, 4th Choorkas, 
and a Mountain Battery, reached Indikeo during tho morning, 
while,the othor two Brigades pilched camp in tho fields beyond 
Beni Hissar. The tail-ond of a thundorsiorm laid the dustin 
the afternoon, and whon Sir J’, Roboris rode out in the evening to 
assume command of his division it was delightfully cool and 
fresh. ‘Sir Donald Stowart, Gonoral Hilly, and somo of the Staff 
of the new 2nd Division, accompaniod Goneral Roborts, and much 
had to bo said during tho short ride. Some of our friends, who 
were bound for Peshawur, also came out to camp, and hand- 
shakings and cries of ‘good-bye and good-luck”’ were all the order 
of the evening. There were certain little signs of seriousness in‘ 
some cages, which showed our errand was looked upon as spiced 
with danger; but in tho majority of insiancos tho farowolls were 
as loud and merry as soldiers’ partings should be. 

Sherpur looked the ghost of its former solf whon wo left it in 
the evening. The barracks of tho south-wostern ond were nearly 
all empty; there were no figures visiblo boyond those of Cabuli 
chiffonnicrs, intent upon looting overything, from old tin cans to 
. charpoys and nowspapers; and, saddest of all, our well-beloved 
Club was no more. The walls wore still standing in skoloton bare- 
noss, but the largo tont which had soon many a genial rubber 
played, and heard many a quip and evank—* Dar. raaile jokes” we 
call them—ovor good wholosomo liquor, was a proy to tho Afghan. 
It had béen bought for a song, oqually with the “fittings” and 
spare stores, and was boing carriod off to tho city. How wo 
have hated our sojourn in Afghanistan of Into, whon tho hot ‘ 
weather found matters not yot setlled, only tho record of our 
curses, an’ if be kept, cam over roveal. Tho bare, brown hills 
of Bemaru and the highor rangos about lad grown so wearisome 
in our sight that we bore with philosophy tho dust-storms which 
visited us daily: thoy hid‘ tho hated lundseapo for a timo, and 
made us forget everything but the dust in our eyes and the dvy- 
ness of out throats, Sherpur is not a “dosirnblo placo of rosi- * 
dence,” although it has had ils pleasures and fortuncs, which I 
have faithfully chronicled ; and can wo bo blamod for shaking its 
dust from our feet with ‘unholy j joy, oven though we mow that - 
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many a weary milo lios botwoon Cabul and tho Sibi Railway ? 
Last night Genoral Roborts issued an ordor to tho troops which 
stirred our blood a littlo, for if Candahar and Kholat-j-Chilzai 
havo really 10 bo relieved, thore may bé somo protty work cut out 
‘for us. Tho ordor was as follows :— 

“Tt has boon decided by tho Govornmont of India that a foreo 
shall prococd with all possiblo despatch from Cabul towards - 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai and Condahar for tho rolicf of tho British 
garrison in thoso placos, now threatened by a large Afghan army 
under the loadorship of Sirdar Mahomed Ayub Khan. Sir 
Froderick Roborts fecls suro that the troops placed under his 
command for this important duty will cheerfully respond to the 
call made upon them, notwithstanding the privations and hard- 
ships inseparable from a long march through a hostile country. 
Tho Lieutenant-Geneial wishes to impross on both officers and 
mon the necossity of presciving tho samo sivict disciplino which 
lias been so successfully and uniformly maintained sinco tho 
commencement of the war, and to ixeat all tho poople who may be 
well disposed towards tho British with justico and forboaranco, 
Sir Frederick Roberts looks confidently forward to tho succossful 
accomplishment of tho object of tho oxpodition, convinced as ho 
is that all ranks aro animated with tho proud fooling that to 
thom is ontrustod tho duty and privilege of rolioving their 
follow-soldiors and restoring tho prostigo of the British army.” 

Wo aro not lotting the grass grow undor our foot, for.wo havo 
only mulo and pony carriage, and our progross is not delayed by 
camols or bullocks porsistontly casting their loads. « To-day wo 
have marchod (that is tho 1st and 32rd Brigades, and Divisional 
FHead-Quartors) about 14 milos, while Gonoral Bakor, who is 
encamped higher up tho Logar, must have dono 16 or 17. To- 
morrow tho wholo forco crosses tho river, and then wo shall push 
on for Ghazni, which wo hopo to reach in four or five days. This 
will, in all likolihood, be tho Iasi lottor which I can hopo to get 
through, though runnors may try to roach Sir Donald Stowarl an. 
he retires upon Gundamak. ‘The troops aro all very fit, and 
march splendidly; the mornings are cold and bracing; whilo 
during the day a cool wind provents the gun from making itself 
felt. We shall have a most enjoyable march for, the noxt fow 
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days, so far as climate is concerned, and wo hope for tho bost in 
the matter of supplies. To-day thoy are coming in very fairly. 
The moollah, Abdurrahim, the oldest son of Mushk-i-Alam, who is 
accompanying the force, has boon created Khan-ul-Alam, or chiof 
moolah by the Amir. This appointment has had a good effect, 
and, Mushk-i-Alam with his party is reported 10 be proceeding to 
join tho Amir,* 


ZeraHun Snaun, 10th August, 


To-day we look upon as the last we shall be in communication 
with Cabul, and conscquently with India ; but we aro not in the least 
depressed thereby, as we havo our work before us and have made 
up opr minds to do it thoroughly. The diary of our march should 
be of interest, as it is of a kind not often undortaken. Wo havo 
eut ourselves off completely from any supports; we are sclf- 
supporting in every sense of tho word; and we have as our 
objective point a town nominally hold by our own troops, but which 
may, before our arrival, be surrounded by an army far surpassing ° 
our own in numbers and guns. The effect of the disastrous action 
at Khusk-i-Nakhud will have raised the whole country about 
Candahar against us, and Afghans never show so bold a front as 
when living on the:fruits of a victory. If Candahar were held in 
foree by an unbeaten army of British soldiers, we should have 
little to do beyond making tho best of our way to the placo and 
joining hands with, tho garrison; ithero would bo little dangor and 
less glory in such an undertaking; but as itis wo aro a body of 
10,000 mon, making foreed marches and not knowing from day 
. to day what may bo before us. So long a8 .we are north of 
Ghazni we shall have no anxiety rogarding supplies, but once we 
have passed that fortress our very food will have to be sought for 
ab eyery halting place, and the prospect of desetted villages and 
* crops secretly stored is not a very encouraging one. But it will be 
time enough to deal with our difficulties whon they occur, and as, 
we are now in the rich Logar Valley, where corn and forage are 
plentiful, I will not speculate further as to what the marches to 
_ Khelat-i-Ghilzai may bring forth. Our chiof source of anxiety is 


* tthe old moolah kept his word and took a promment part in the ceremonies attend- 
ing Abdur Rahman's coronation, 
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that tho Horal army and ils ghazi allics may not givo us a fair 
chaneo of what tho soldiors call ‘ gotting at thom.” That would 
indeed be a disappointmont too gricvous 40 be borne. 

. The march from Boni Iissar to Zahidabad was as trying as any 
we aro likely to havo betwoon Cabul and Ghazni. Tho rear-guard 
of Genoral Macphergon’s Brigado did not reach camp wutil allox 
soven o’clock, having been under arms for fourtcon hours, and 
tho 92nd Highlanders and 28rd Pioncers wero go tirod and worn 
out that many throw thomsolves down in thoir tents without onorgy 
onough to tako moro than a mouthful of food. It was not tho 
actual distanco (16 miles) which told upon them so much as tho 
long halts in tho sun while tho baggago was boing pushed forward ; 
while a dust-storm tho whole afternoon addod greatly to their dis- 
comforl. The sun is strongest than was oxpocted, and tho mon, 
not being yet in thorough marching ordor, felt its cffocts rather 
severcly. Tho camp was pitchod in the open fields near whero 
wo oncamped in October last, when our mission was io punish 
Cabul. Our forco now is nearly as strong again as tho old Cabul 
Hield Force, “the avenging army” as it was termed; but the 
brigades aro not yot united, the cavalry and General Baker's 
Brigado boing a fow miles in advance. This is to onablo us to 
march with groater rapidity. Thatrapidity naturally doponds upon 
our transport, the marching power of our mon not boing a doubtful 
factor in our calculations. Wo avo provided with mulo and pony 
carriago, camels being unsuilablo for forced, maxching, and T am 
glad 40 say wo havo an unusually strong staff of transporb officors, 
with Colonel*Low at thoir head, who are oqual to all tho demands 
made upon their knowledge and endurance. Upon tho offorts of 
this staff much will dopend, as if carclossness wore once to creop 
into the managomont and care of tho animals a dead-lock would 
‘ follow, In the first campaign the stupid oxporimont of trying to 
work camols without food was iriod, and tho result, as Government 
found to its cost, was terrible failure, Now, Sir Froderick Robarts 
is determined to dry what can be dono when tho animals are givon 
grain and forage with a liboral hand, and whon wo hayo reachod 
» Candahar T will noto the rosult in this caso also. Tho Transport 
Staff, to which I, in common with the wholo forco, look with gront 
confidonce, is as follows :—~ ‘ 
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Lioutenant-Colonel Low, Chiof Director. 
Lieutenant Booth, Staff Officer. 
Caplain Wynter, 3824 Foot, General Tiangsport Officer. 
Lieutenant Fisher, 10th Hussars, Cavalry Brigade. 
Lieutenant Wslson, 10th Hussars, 1st Brigade, 
Captain Elhot, 81d Bengal Cavahy, 2nd Brigade, 
Captain Macgrogo, 44th Native Infantry, 31d Brigade. 
Lieutenant Robertson, 8th Foot, Oidnance Park. 
Lieutenant Hideison, 2nd Quoon’s, also attached to 81d Brigade, 
But oven this staff cannot ensure tho service being kept up to its 
present state of cfficiency unless regimental commanders and other 
responsible persons sce that ordors aro strictly carried out. 
The Lieutenant-General issued an order at Zahidabad reminding 
commanding officers of the necessity for cxercising the closest, 
supervision over the transporl animals. In this General Roberts 
says :—‘* The performance of long and continuous marches such 
as those which will be undertaken by the forco can only be 
successfully accomplished if the animals are regularly fod and tho 
adjustment of loads attonded io. Recognizing that the success of 
the undertaking in hand must depend upon the rapidity with 
which Candahar is reached, the Licutenant-General relies cot, 
fidently on the exertions of all ranks to aid in maintaining tho 
_ fansport animals in efficient condition.” 
+ To-day the cavalry under General Hugh Gough joined the Qnd 
"Brigade (72nd Highlanders, 2nd and 8rd Sikhs, 5th Ghoorkas, 
and Swinley’s Mountain Battory) on their camping-ground over tho 
Logar above Zahidabad, and skirted the right bank of the river 
past Deh-i-Nao to tho ground near Paza and Wazir Kila, from 
which villages they drew their supplics. Tho Ist and 8rd 
Brigades, with General Roberts's and Goneral Ross’s head-quarters, 
struck camp at three o'clock, and Genoral Macpherson’s Brigade 
moved off first. The only difficulty was at tho bridge over the 
Logar ; but as the stream was fordable, the baggage avimals had ' 
no trouble in wading across. General Roberts watched the brigade 
cross, and it was pleasant to notice that the men seemod in the 
best’ of spirits, doubling up the bank and hurrying along as if 
Candahar were only 10 miles away. One company of the 28rd 
Pioneers recognized the General, and raised the Sikh war-cry of 
“Guru! Guru! Futteh Guru!’ Once the river had been left 
dehind open ground was reached, and after a march of 14 miles 
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camp was piichod a short distance boyond Zorghun Shahr, Hero 
supplics and forago wore obtained in abundanco, tho villagors being 
quito willing to givo all that was roquired. Tho agouts of tho 
Amir accompanying tho forco did good work jin aiding , tho 
Political Officors in making all smooth for tho Commissariat, 


Camp Srtastaao, 14th August. 


Wo are:now within an oasy march of Ghazni, and our cavalry 
havo already roconnoitred over tho Shor-i-Dahan Pass without 
meeting an cnemy. Ayub Khan’s influonce does not seom to 
extend so far north, whilo Hashim Khan and his followers have 
fled southwards, declaring thoy have no wish 10 fight the British, 
but will return whon we havo passed and mako preparations for 
a struggle with Abdur Rehman. Sinco my last lottor wo havo 
mado four marches, tho halting-placos of General Roborts’s head- 
quarters having been Padkhao Barak in Logar, Amir Kila at the 
mouth of the Tang-i-Wardak, Takia in the Shiniz ‘Valley, and 
Shashgao. There has not been a shot fired, and all our offoris 
have beon concentrated in keeping our baggage animals up to their 
work, and in drawing supplies from the country passoi through, 

Ou August 11th, the Ist and 8rd Brigades with hoad-quartors 
turnod out at 2°45 a.., and movod off ab four o’clock towards tho 
Baraldi group of villagos which olustor about tho Logar Rivor, 
where it turns.to0 tho north. Tho brigades moved in parallol 
columns of roulo ncross an opon stony plain, and tho (iret 10 
miles woro mado in grand stylo, thero boing nothing to impodo 
the iroops. Cultivation was thon reachod, and as tho erops of 
Indian-corn, lucerno, &e., wore still on tho ground, much dolay 
occurred in getting tho baggage along. Tho wator was cut off from 
two or threo of the deopost canals, and the road improved ; but 
thore was a ‘nasty bit” just outside Baraki Rajan, whero tho 
bed of a tributary of the Logar had to bo crossod. ‘Tho camping- 
ground was on a ridgo, with wator closo at hand, and fiolds of . 
half-grown Indian-corn, which were bought up at Rs. 60 a bigah 
and used as forago. .Tho Ynd Brigado and the cavalry were 
* encamped 8 miles away at Baraki Barak, having crossed the rivor 
att Hisarak. The Logar Valloy prosented o picture of fortility 
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perhaps unequallod in Afghanistan. It is woll-woodod, and tho 
izvigation from the rivor is admirably carriod out. On cithor 
hand tho cultivation extends for soyoral milos, and tho villages 
are surrounded by orchards and plantations of willow and othor 
tvees for frowood. Tho numbor of tho pooplo visible all along the 
line of march showod tho valloy 10 bo thickly populated. To tho 
south tho valley is boundod by the barron Altimour Rango, shutting 
out Zurmut, while to tho north-oast aro the Shutargardan and the 
mass of mountains about it, Our faces woro turmed' westwards 
towards the Tang-i-Wardak, tho barrior of hills through which that 
_ Pass leads being overlopped by the moro distant Pughman Rango. 

On tho 12th the cavalry and Gonoral Bakor’s Brigado had a long 
and trying march from Baraki Barak, past Amir ia. over ihe 
Samburak Kotal to Sydabad in the Shiniz Valloy. This placod 
them on the direct Cabul-Ghazni Road, the Shiniz Valley extend- 
ing from tho Shor-i-Dahan Kotal to Sheikhabad. Tho Lieuten- 
ant-General watched tho Cavalry Brigado pass Amir Kila, and a 
gallant show it made. The horses looked in grand condition, the 
Central India Horse seeming nono the worso for their hurried 
march from Jellalabad. The road was so narrow that the baggage 
animals had in many placos io go in Indian filo, and, although the 
advance-guard startod at four o’clock, only part of the cavalry 
baggago reached Sydabad. The romainder was halicf for the 
night, just above the Amir Kila, nony tho chmp of tho 1st and 8rd 
Brigades, which had marched only nine milos-from Padkhao 
Barek. The Samburak Kotal is to the north of the Tang-i-War- 
dak, and is comparatively casy; but thoro jvas ouly ono road over 
it—that made by tho Candahar Force in April for the Horse 
Artillery and Ficld guns. A fow hundred yards of this road near 
the crest were so steep that somo of tho cavalry ponios cast their 
loads ; but on the transport officers going up carly on the morning 
of the 18th, the baggage was found to havo been loft untouched 
by the villagers, and only ono pony was lying oxhausted on tho 
road. Gencral Macgregor moved off by way of tho Tang-i-War- 
dak to Hyder Khel, which had beon fixed as tho halting-placo of tho 
1st and 8rd Brigades ; and thon Colonol Low, Director of Trans- 
port, saw to the clearing away of tho baggage of General Baker's 
Brigade. Fatigue parties were told off to carry the loads lyitig 
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on the road, to the top of the Kotal, and thon tho stroam of mules 
and ponios was sot in motion. Working. partics also improved 
and widened tho road, and two ‘“divorsions”? were mado which 
allowed of threo lines of ‘animals moving upwards al tho samo 
4imo. By three o'clock in tho afternoon tho whole of tho bageago 
was clear of the Kotal; only three animals having had to bo aban- 
donod. This will show in what good condition our transport now 
is: not a load was loft bohind and iho regimonts ,with Goneral , 
Baker had’ once moro the pledsuro of secing their tents and kit, 
Tho men had bivouacked at Sydabad, and the cold air of the early 
morning had been too keen to bo comfoitable. General Roberts 
with head-quarters joined the 2nd Brigade which encamped at 
Takia, two miles beyond Hyder Khel, the distanco from Sydabad 
being about 12 miles. 

To-day (August 14th) tho wholo forco is concentrated about 
Shashgao, within threo miles of the Sher-i-Dahan Kotal, the 
cavalry and General Bakor’s brigade having marched fourteen miles 
from Takai, whilo.the troops commandod by Genorals Macpherson 
and Macgregor have covered between sixicen and seventeon. The 
Shiniz Valloy is from six to ten miles across, and runs almost due 
north and south. High rolling hills riso gradually on oither sido, 
and there is a gentle riso from about 7,000 foot nbovo sea lovel 
al Sydabid to 8,000 foot at Shashgao, whore wo aro now encamped, 
Thero ig only a narrow sirip of cultivation about tho rivor, and 
searcoly any trees afior Talia is loft. Tho villagos aro all strongly 
fortifiod, oach consisting of a numbor of walled enclosures with 
flanking buttresscs. ‘Those miniature forts are usually built in 
echolon, and against qnything but arztillory could mako a: stout 
resistanco. Tho Shiniz is,a very small stream ‘at this seagon of 
the year, but thero aro numerous springs whirh give an oxcollont 
supply of water. Shashgao is almost sv .ounded by a barren 
stony plain, the cultivation extending but 1 mile or so from the 
villago. On this plain the wholo of our force is now encamped, 
this boing tho first time the Lioutonant-Genoral has had tho four 
brigades concentrated. It isa hugo oncampmont, and if Sirdar 
Hashim Khan has caught a glimpse of i, hé may woll be pardoned 
for hastening away to Zurmut. Supplies havo not como in so abun- 
dantly as in Logar, the, country being much poorer ; but still good 
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groon’ forage has boon got for tho cavalry and. transport, and 
onough food for tho troops. It should bo romombored that for the 
last threo days wo havo boon in the Wardak country, and that the 
Wardaks aro no grou frionds of thosnow Amir, whoso agents 
thorefore wo oxpectod Lo do little for us. But the people havo 
shown no hostility, and Major Ilastings and the Political Offcors 
beve had no difficulty in dealing with the maliks. This is a good 
_ sign, and proves that Hashim Ihan has really no party worthy of 
the name in this district. To havo roachod within one march of 
Ghazni without a sign of opposilion of any kind must convineo 
even tho groatest alarmist that tho-offect upon the Afghan mind 
of Ayub’s victory has boon purely local. The whole country about 
Candahar may be up in arms, but thore is no corresponding move- 
ment among tho warlike population betweon Cabul and Ghagni. 

The troops are improving in health daily, and in spito of long 
and irying marching there is the bost spirit among all ranks. 
Men falling out on the march aro mounted on sparo ponies, 
but their lot is not a choerful ono, as they are unmercifully 
“*¢ chaffed ’ by thoir comrades, who go swinging along with many 
a cheery allusion to what is to be dono at Candahar. The 
greatest anxiety is for plenty of wholesome fighting to reward 
them for their weary tramp, and nothing would please them 
more than to seo tho Sher-i-Dahan Kotal covered witlf Afghans 
1o-moxrow morning, 

Tm tho midst of our now oxcitomont relative to Candahar a 
littlo incident carrios many of us back to the old days of: 
Decembor, when tho Cabul Fiold Force was fighting against 
groat-odds about Sherpur. To-night in the Field Force orders 
appears the following in ntemoriam :— 

“ Lieutenant-Gonoral Sir F. Roberts is suro "shat all ranks of 
the late Cabul Ficld Force will sharo tho regret he feels at 
the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Cleland, 91h (Queen’s Royal) 
Lancers. On tho 11th Decetnber last, in the Chardeh Valley, 
this officer was dangorously ‘wounded whilst gallantly leading his 
distinguished regiment against the enemy. Fyrom the effects of 
that wound Lieutenant-Colonel Cleland died at Murree on the 
‘7th instant, after many months of severo suffering. “By the death 
‘of Tientanant- Colonel Cleland, Sir F. Roberts, in common with a 
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largo number of officers and soldiors, has lost a valued friend, 
whilst Her Majosty’s Army has beon deprived of the services of 
a most promising and gallant officer. The Licutonant-Goneral 
dosiros to express the doop sympathy he feols with the officers 
and men of the 9th Lancers ‘in the personal loss they have 
sustained,” 


CHAPTER If. 


The Advance through the Sher-i-Dahan Pass—The Vomb of Mahmood at Roza—Arrival 
al Ghazni—State of the Citadel—A Miserable-looking City—Condition of the Camp- 
Followers—Splendid Marching—Losses by the Road—Oavalry Scouts—The Battlo- 
field of Ahmed Khel—A ‘Raid on Powindah Traders at Chardeh— News from 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai and Candahar—Mukur to Panjak: a Trying March—Sir F, Roberts 
and the Troops—The Candahar Province’ entered at Shahjui—Tleliographic Gom- 
munication with Khelat-i-Ghilzai—Relief of Colonel Tanner's Troops——Disastrous 
Sortie nt Candahar—Ayub Khan Raises the Siege—Cavalry March to Robat— 
Veliographing with General Primrose—Genoial H. Gough meets Colonel St, John— 
In fouch” of Ayub Khan—Diary of the March from Cabul. 


Guaznt, 15th August, 1880. 


Normine occurred to disturb us last night in our camping-ground 
at Shashgao, and wo turned out as usual at three o’clock and loaded 
up for tho day’s march. It was well known yesterday that no 
armed gathoring was at Ghazni; but in this country no one can 
say what a night may bring forth, and orders wore accordingly 
issuad for the advanco through the Sher-i-Dahan Pass to be made 
asif on chemy wore actually at hand. With botwoen 8,000 and 
9,000 baggago animals to bo guarded, great precautions had to 
be taken to make tho lino of march as compact ag possible, and 
this object was gained by tho following disposition:— + 


1 Rogimont of Cavalry. : . , 
j, 24 Company 23rd Pioncora. 
‘ 2 guns No, 2 Mountain Battery. 
1 Regiment Infantry from 1st Brigade. 
9,——Romainder of 1st Brigade with 4 guns No. 2 Mountain Battery prdceding 6-8 Royal 
Artillory in o1der of march. 


8,—Qnd Infantry Brigade, ‘ ‘ 
4,—Onyalry Brigade, with the exception of one troop atinchod to drd Brigade., 


5,—Baggage Column, marshalled by Licutenant-Colonel Low. 
6.~-Roar-guard, consisting of tho whole of 3rd Biigade with o troop of Cavalry, * 


Owing to the darkness of tho morning and tho naturo of the road 


’ 
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it was found necessary to modify this disposition ; the 92nd 
Highlanders went first, with the Cavalry Brigade following, until 
tho southern end of the Pass was reached, when a squadron of 
cavalry trotted forward to reconnoitre the country towards Ghazni. 

The Sher-i-Dahan Pass might, from its name (the lion’s mouth) ° 
be expected to be very formidable, whereas it is one’of the casiest 
in Afghanistan. The rise from the Shashgao plain to the Kotal is 
only 400 foct, and is so gradual that it is scarccly noticeable. 
Tho road is not at all shut in for the first 2 miles, the hills rolling 
away on either hand in easy undulations. The Kotal is marked 
on our maps as 9,000 "feet high, but it was found by aneroid 
measurements to be only 8,800. The road is sufficiently broad 
to allow of four horsemen riding abreast, and is in very good order. 
For about a mile after the Kotal is crossed there is a gradual 
descent and the hills close in; but they soon recede, and one 
entors upon an open plain, basin-shaped, in which is a line of 
karez furnishing water for a few score acres of cultivation. The 
yoad crosses the plain, and goes in nearly a straight line up a 
second low Kotal, from the top of which the Ghazni plain is over- 
looked. The villages of Kila Hindu and Khodobad are seen on 
the left; Roza is directly in front; while in the distance, over a 


emass of vegetation, rises tho Ghazni citadel, the town itself not 


pojng visiblo. The Sher-i-Dahan could scarcely be held against 
any large force, as it can he turned on either hand, all the hills 
being accessible to infantry ahd mountain guns. There are no 
positions such as can bo held by a few hundred men, as in the 
Khyber, Shutargardan, and Jugdulluck Passes ; only sloping sides 
of hills, many of which horsemen can ride up. These hills are 
as bare and barren as Afghan hills generally are, not a tree being 
soen for miles. ‘ 

It was, thorefore, a great relief to enter upon the fertilo country 
about Ghazni itself. At this season éf the year the crops of 
Indian-corn and lucerne grass cover the fields with greenness, 
while tho walled orchards surround the villages witk belts of foliage, 
promising shade and coolness most grateful to wearied mon. 
Vineyards also abound, the ground being rich and water plentiful, 
‘and delicious grapes are retailed at prices lower than in Cabul 
itgelf. A donkey load made up of two large baskets, each weigh- 
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ing 40lbs. or 50lbs., cost us only three rupees when our advanced 
guard was at Roza, though pricos rose enormously as tho day 
wore on. Tho troops passed by a narrow Jane through Roza, the 
outskirts of which aro a mass of vinoyards, whilo tho village its ~ 
self boasts of sevoral high, woll-built housos as well as of tho 
tomb of Mahmood of Ghazni. A running stream of puro water 
powrs through tho villago and crosses the rond noar tho gato, and 
about this some hundrod mon wore gathored 10 watch our army 
filo past. Somo of us iurned into Roza, and made our way to 
Mahmood’s tomb, to which we wero dirocted with overy show’ of 
eagerness. It stands in a walled gardet, and thore is a rude 
building about it which probably servos as a mosque. In the 
garden aro vichly-carved stono gargoyles and images resombling 
the Assyrian bull, probably the spoil brought by Mahmood tb his 
capital when returning from somo of his succossful oxpeditions. 
The tomb itself is still well preserved, the marble being beauti- 
fully polished and kept clear of oven a speck of dirt or dust. In 
place of the gates of Somnath, which Nott carried back to India 
nearly forty years ago, are richly-carved doors of a wood made to 
resemble sandal -wood, while hundyrods of horseshoes and other 
tokens are nailed on the lintol. Tho tiger-skin mentionod by 
Vigne as being tho largest he had ever scen, still hangs on tho 
wall just outside the gate. Bits of rich carving and elaborate 
‘ inscriptions can still bo traced on tho walls of the room built 
about tho tomb; but there is an alr of decay about ovorything 
except the marblo slabs of the tomb itsolf. Thoso are about 8 
feat long by 2 in breadth, and aro raisold somo 2 fect abovo tho 
cracked stone flooring. Tho Kufic inscriptions are stil] vory well 
prosorved. ‘Particolonred banners are stretchod across tho raof 
10 provont dust fnlling from xbove, and oa janitor sits stolidly ab 
tho ontrance 10 sco that the tomb is not desecrated. Tho remains 
of tho King who invaded India eleven times rest peacefully onough 
in the picturesquo villago overlooked by the Ghazni citadel, but 
glory has doparted from the neighbotwing city, once tho capital 
of a most powerful kingdom. 
Ghazni is situated at tho foot of along undulating spur which 
‘uns down from tho west of tho Shor-i-Dahan Pass and gradually 
loses itself inthe plain. Two minars—high tapering pillars, said 
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to have betn built ages ago by Mahmood—mark the road leading - 
from Roza to the Cabul Gate, with which Durand’s name is insepa- 
rably connected; and in the shade of those pillars Sir Frederick 
* Roberts and his Staff halted, while Major Hastings, Chief Politi- 
tical Officer, rode to the citadel to bring in Abdul Reschid, who 
is nominally acting as Governor of the city in these troublous 
times. That worthy presently appeared with a score of mounted 
rotainers, all moro or less ragged and disreputable, and the Gene- 
ral rode on to visit the Bala Hissar and the city itself. From a 
military point of view the citadel is badly placed; as a knoll on 
the spur of the hill conimands the building at a distance of only 
800 yards. Artillery on this knoll could make the fortress quito 
untonable, while guns could scarcely be worked on the walls in 
the fitee of rifle-fire from breech-loaders. But the walls are by 
no means in the state of ruin repoited by Sir Donald Stewart's 
force. There are certainly two breaches on the south-western side, 
but they could be easily repaired, and the walls are so thick and 
high that to send a storming party against them would involve 
heavy loss of life, and success would be very problematical if the 
garrison were at all resolute in defence. The moat is nearly dry, 
but an irrigation channel runs alongside, from which the water 
could be diverted. A low wall, 2 feet high, pierced for musketry, 
and with small flanking bastions on the escarp 8 or 10 yards 
above the moat, is in utter ruin; but of the main walls abovo, the 
parapet only is fallen away, the roadway along the top being still 
practicable for men lining it. An engineer officer gave it ag his 
opinion that the Cabul Bala Hissar was really in very little better 
repair, when wo entered it last October, than is that of Ghazni now. 
The approach 1o the Cabul Gate is by a road over the moat, but the 
gateway iiself is hidden from view, as two flanking walls, 38 feet 
high and 20 yards in length, stretch out in nearly semicircular 
shape. Between these one can only see a few yards in advance, 
until a sharp turn shows the gateway right in front. There is 
nothing distinctive in its appearance; it is of the pattern common 
in all Afghan forts: two high wooden doors opening inwards, of 
great thickness and studded with iron bolts. The masonry on 
eithor sidé and above it is blotched and scarred by time, but is 
still feirly substantial. A drinking fountain is on the left, the 
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wator being carried into tho city by a channel from the hill above. 
The immediate approach from outside is rather steep, but is broad 
enough to admil a regimont marching up in fours. A crowd of 
eurious citizens blocked tho gateway, but they rcadily gave place 
as we rode in. Immediately within the gato is an open spaco. 
some 50 yards square, and rising in front on a,mound 100: feot 
high is tho citadel. ‘'wo well-worn roads lead up io 1 at an angle 
sufficient to mako riding up rather difficult. It was down theso 
that 2 swarm of swordsmen rushed and cut up our leading com- 
panios when Nott stormed the plave. Two old ficld-guns; 6-poun- 
ders, were standing on the left, mounted on catiiages of very 
recent make, while asmud building with barricaded doors was said 
to bo the “magazine” and to contain two more guns and some 
ammunition, Theo intorior approaches to the walls,were in bad 
ropaix; but there were pathways along them, and plenty of mate- 
rials in the shapo of sun-dried mud and debris to build a new 
parapot. 

Conducted by Abdul Reschid, who, by the way, is fonder of 
strong liquor than a truc Mahomedan should be, Sir F. Roberis 
and some twenty officers rode up to the citadel, which was found 
quito deserted. Tt is rectangular in shape, and*has only one 
gatoway facing towards Roza, the mound on which it stands fall- 
ing down on the othor sides almost perpendicularly, The walls 
are thirty feot high, and are built of brick and mud, cach of the 
four corners boasting of embaitlod towers, which at a distance 
seem vory imposing. Tho oasiern half overlooking tho city has 
boen built within the last fow yoars, and has some protension to 
archilecturo, but tho wostorn section is just as it stood in 1840-41. 
An opon courtyard is ontered after iho narrow gatoway+ has 
beon passod, and two tiors of rooms look down upon the 
blank space below, which shows no signs of being the keop of a 
citadel. Abdul Resehid explained that in the old rooms on. the 
right the English prisoners were confined, while the Governor 
always lived in the now quartors commanding the city. Into theso 
wo accordingly went, and from tho upper rooms a grand view 
was obtained of tho surrounding country, thickly dotted over with 
villages emboworod in orchards and vineyards, Ono could appre- 
ciate the fertility of the Ghazni province at once, and our hopes of 
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plentiful supplics boing forthcoming for the troops mounted high. 
At our feet ley Ghazni itsélf with its oncireling walls, and a moro 
miserablo-looking city could scarecly bo imagined. The “ houses ” 
are low mud huts, nearly all of ono story, and streeis thero 
appeared to be none. Tho 24th P.N.I, had marched in through 
tho Cabul Gate directly in our wako, and their band woke the 
echoes pf tho placo right choorily as woe listoned to Abdul Res- 
chid’s chatter concerning ITashim Khan and young Mahomeg Ali 
Jan, who had fled four days before—not in fear, but becaugo they 
had no’ wish to fight the British, their quarrel being with Abdur 
Rahman aloné. Presently we rodeo down into the town, and. 
found it as miserable as it looked from above. Thore was an 
attemp} ata covered bazaar, ihe covering being twigs and branches 
of tveos to afford shelter from the sun; but the street was so 
narrow that wo had to go in single filo, and in placos one could 
stop from shop’to shop across tho roadway without effort. I 
have called thom shops out of courtesy, for Ghazni was once a 
aveat city, but they are veally wretched stalls in which grapes, 
fruit, corn, and attar are retailed. A few blacksmiths and shoe- 
makers’ shops wero alone worthy of the name, and after ten 
minutes’ inspection wo rode out of Ghazni by a second gate, 
some 200 yards distant from the one by which we had entered, 
This gate was also in fairly good order, and a storming party 
‘ entering by if would get entangled in the narrow streets, all 
commanded by tho citade]. abovs. Ghazni, while not so ruinous 
as it has: boon paintod, is certainly rapidly decaying, and another 
goneration will probably see ib at its lowest ebb. ’ 

Our camp was pitched on a large sandy ‘plain almost due eabt 
of the city, and to-morrow we begin our march to Khelat-i-Ghilzai, 
which we hope to reach on‘ the 28th or 29th of the month, the 
rapidity of our movements depending now upon the capacity of 
the country to furnish forage for our cavalry and our transport 
animals. The excitement known to exigt about Candahar has 
not extended northwards yet, and there seems more interest in 
Cabul affairs consequent upon the accession of Abdyr Rahman 
than in the movements of Ayub Khan. Supplies of grain, flour 
and forage have been got in abundance to-day, and if we could, 
only be sure that the crops of Indian-corn have been sown about 
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the villages on the route our prospects would bo very bright. Wo 
have hithorto got along wonderfully well; our troops are getting 
in Detter marching ordor daily, and our transport animals having 
beon woll rationcd are as fit for heavy and continuons work 
as can over bo oxpocted. The disappearance of Iashim Khan 
and Mahomed Ali Jan proves that tho people have no stomach 
for fighting, for if theso Sirdars ‘could have raisod an army in 
this district they would undoubtedly havo tried to harry us on 
tho march. Our forco numbers in all over 18,000 men, soldiors 
and followers, and our lino must stragglo a little in spito of all 
precautions. The woakest link in our chain is tho stato of tho 
dhoolie-bearers and followers, who lack tho stamina of the sepoys 
and axo left more to thoir own resourcos than mon under strict 
regimental discipline. Dr. Hanbury, Uhiéf Medical Officer, ig 
doing all he can to keep the kahay's in Health, and as ghee is not 
obtainable ho has procured tho issuo of o small meat sation to all 
followers. The quantity will be increastd if sheep can be got at 
the villages, and under this system broak-downs are likely to be 
reduced to a minimum. To avoid placing in dhoolies mon who are 
only foot-sore, Colonel Low is buying up all the donkoys he can 
find, and on these such mon will be carried until they are again 
able 10 walk.» Thoro is really no sickness in the ‘force, oxcept 
mild forms of fover and diarrhaa, from whieh mon, aro doteined 
in hospital only a few days. No messengers have as yob arrived 
from helat-i-Ghilzai, but wo oxpect to rocoive eae in a fow 
days. 


Camp MKtrmnar-1-Gninzat, 28rd August. 

To-day is the fifteonth from Cabyl, and tho eighth fom Ghazni, . 
and so far Sir I’. Roberts’s march has: been most successful. We 
have come through an enemy’s couniry without any show of 
opposition being made, and tho morit of the march is thorefore 
its unoqualled rapidity. From Ghazni we have covered 186 
miles in oight days, giving an averago of 17 milés por day, con- 
tinuous marching; while, taking Boni Hissar as, our starting . 
point, wo have dono 286 miles in fiftcen days, or on an avarago 
15'7 miles per day. For a regiment alone to do this would not 


bo extraordinary, but for a force numboring 18,000 souls, with 
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between 8,000 and 9,000 baggago animals, to covor this distance 
without a day’s halt, ig a feat in marching which is perhaps un- 
rivalled. Sir F. Roberis’s march upon Cabul last year proved what 
can bo done by a determined General in the face of cnormous 
difficulties, but our present work is a moro romarkable achicvo- 
ment; and even if there should bo no second Charasia at the end 
both officers and men will have deserved well of their country. 
When there is no butcher’s bill there isa tendency to. underrate 
the importance of military movements; bul it is to be hoped 
there will be little detraction in regard to the relief of Candahar. 
Only those who have shared in the march can form an idea of the” 
discomfort and hardship involyed; and I, as a non-combatant, * 
with no one but myself to take care of, have had many opportuni- 
ties of seeing, how splendidly the men have behaved, and how 
officers have not spared themselves in carrying out the orders of 
the General directing the movement. “The regiments forming the 
fighting line have, after marching for eight hours, oflen through 
sandy soil or over rough ground, to furnish on arrival at camp 
parties for all kinds of duty; one party for wood, another for 
bhoosa and green forage, a third for guards, while sentry-go and 
picquet duty at night have allowod what is technically known as 
only ‘three nights in bed.”’ Thon tho rear-guard work has been 
terribly heavy: regimonts on this “duty reach camp sometimes 
as late ag nine o’clock, having boen under arms sinco four o’clock 
in the early morning. Tho noxt day’s march bogins at 4 A.M, 
and the men have had to turn out at roveillé (2.45 a.m), load up 
their baggage animals, and fallin as if they had enjoygit Tome 
night's rest. The nights have luckily been deliciously cool, and the 
early mornings even bitterly cold: but two hours after sunrise the 
heat makes itself felt, and from eight o’clock until four the sun 
beats down upon the open treeless country with great fierceness, 
Marching, one does not feel it so much, but in the trying pauses 
when cast loads, have to be replaced upon broken-down mules, and 
_ when waiting in camp for the tents to come up, the heat punishes 
the men fearfully. Blistered hands and faces were common “ 
‘enough during the first days of the march, and although theso 
have come to be little regarded, there remain that bodily exhaus- 
tion and lassitude resulting from long exposure in the sun: and 4 
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short allowance of sleop at night. ‘The oxtromes of temporature 
may be appreciated ’whon I stato that tho thermometor at 4 a.m. 
registers 45° in tho open, and at 4 p.w. 105° in a doublo-lly 
tent. JFor the last two marches wo have tumod oul at 1 am. and 
marched at 2.30, in order to got tho main body into camp carly in 
tho day, and as we have had a bright moon to light up the road, 
tho marching has been oxcollont. Tho roar-guard gots in by about 


three o'clock in the afternoon, and the troops have ample time lo° 


preparo their food before “turning in” at half-past sovon. 
Tt is woll for us that food has beon plentiful along tho rotte, for 


without liboral rations no men could stand the constant call upon | 
thoir powors; and we have been lucky also in getting plenty of 
grecn forage for our animals. The villages which were deserted, 


when Sir Donald Stewart marched to Cabul, we have found all 
fairly well peopled; the villagers had sown their crops of Indian- 
corn, which we have been able to purchase for transport requixo- 
montis. Wo expected to find a howling desert, whcreas wo have 
found a strip of cultivation, narrow enough, but still sufficient for 
our needs. We could not possibly havo maintainod our rate of 
rapid marching if this had not been so, for continuous work will 
break down the best mulo ever bred if the animal be not properly 
fod. Goneral Hugh Gough’s cavalry brigade has also been kept 
up to its efficient sinto, and the horses look nearly as fit as when 
they loft Cabul. 

I havo already, alluded to our followers as boing tho groatost 
drag upon us, and tho huhea's havo undoubtedly had a struggle to 
keop up. Thoy aro such fatalists that they boliove it is part of 
thoirfeismadt to wandor off the road into obscure mullahs, thoro to 
fall asleep, and tako tho risk of boing cut up by Afghans. Of Jate 
tho troops of cavalry forming tho roar-guard have quartered the 
country liko boaters al a tigor hunt, and tho sloeping kahars have 
boon rudely wakoned and brought along. Baggage animals with 
sore backs havo been utilized for carrying the poor wrctehes into 
camp, a mule gone in the wilhors being quite equal to bearing a 
man astriderhis back. Wondorful to say, mon stragglo into camp 
long after midnight, unharzod and porfectly solf-satisfied. They 
have onjoyed their sloop in obscure ravines, and have then re- 
sumed their march as if ina friondly country. Some of thom 
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-tell strange stories of having been stripped by Afghans and thon 
allowed {0 oscape; but these aro Mahomedaxs who have claimod 
fellowship. in religion with the tribesmen, Our actual loss in 
dead and missing since wo loft Cabul is, I bolievo, as follows :— 
Died—Europeans, one; sepoys, four; hahars, fivo; followers, 
five; missing—forty-threo. Of the men who have diod, ono 
private of tho 72nd and ono sopoy of the 23rd Pioneors committed 
suicide ; threo sepoys dicd from obstruction of the bowels caused 
by eating unripe Indian-corn, and thon drinking, largo quantities 
of water. Of the missing many are known to havo boon hkahars 
trying to get to tho Khyber line, and Hazara syces who have gone 
to theiz own country. There were 494 soldiers in hospital on the 
24th August. 

Regarding our transport, wo have at work now 2,664 yaboos and 
ponies ag against 2,919 whon wo loft Cabul; 4,426 mules as 
against 4,509; 984 donkeys as against 929; and 150 camels. 
Many of tho donkeys and all tho camels havo been obtainod on 
the road. Our total transport now consists of 8,174 animals of 
all kinds, whilé the Khelat-i-Ghilzai garrison will furnish 801 
camels, 182 mules, ten ponies, and 265 donkeys. The garrison 
is mado up of two companies of the 66th (141 men), the Qnd 
Beluchis (675), squadron 8rd Scind Horse (107 sabres), with two 
guns of C-2 R.A. (forty-seven men), two medical officers, ono 
commissariat officer, and various details, amounting in all to a 
total of 1,005 men, They havo stored in the fort a large quen- 
tity of tinned meat and soups, cite, corn, and bhoosa, which will 
be a most welcome addition to our stores. To-day; also, a wing 
of the Beluchis have moved out to Jaldak, our next stago, whoro 
they will collect supplics for the force. We aro-to halt hero to- 
morrow to give men and animals a short rest, 

Having sumuiarized some of our difficullios and drawn 
attention to the merits of the march, considered apart. from its 
ultimate onding, I will now give in detail tho stages marchod from 
day 10 day and-the actual distances covered. On August 12th we 
left Ghazni and marched to Yergatta, just past tho battlefield of 
Ahmed Khel—20 good miles. Tho-brigades got'into motion at 
4 a.m.,'‘and the cavalry began the work which they have since 
performed daily, and which I will now allude to once for all, 


* 
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They wero spread out all across the valley, and - worked 
steadily along, oxamining ovory yard of ground anil feeling for 
an cnemy who has uever yot shown himsolf, <A bright moon 
favqured their movoments, and Wwhon ono got little uhoad of the 
infantry it was a woird sight to seo a chain of phantom-like mon 
and horses stretching away on either hand, until lost in tho carly 
morning mist. Too high praise cannot be givon to Gonoral llugh 
Gough and his fine cavalry brigado for tho way in which this 
covering movement was dono. ‘Tho infantry could mareh along 
in perfect sceurity with the knowledge that some 1,500 troops 
woro in front and on tho flanks, that the ‘‘cyos of our army,” as 
the Gormans have it, were wido open. Sowars, when properly 
handled, make excellent Uhlans, ay they aro all light-woights and 
their horses scldom tire. Our more heavily accoutred English 
cavalry aro of courso handicapped at such cross-country work, but 
‘the 9th Lancors aro so eagor to roach Candahar and capture a few 
of Ayub’s guns that they mako light of the burning sun and bitter 
fatiguo ; their-want of knowledge of tho, language and habits of 
the people is moro than-componsated by oxtra vigilance and caro in 
scouling. Tho cavalry marches wero always scveral miles longor 
than those made by the infantry, by reason of their constant, 
scouting ; whilo beforo camp was pitched patrols wore sent out five 
milos in advance on reconnoitring duty. A troop was dotailod daily 
to act with our infantry roar-guard, and they wore always last in, 
as thoy had to swoop all siray animals and followers bofore thom. 
But for this arrangomont muny lives would have been lost, as tho 
apathy of « tired kuhar ox other follower is oxtraordinary. 

This first maxch out of Ghazni was very trying. Alloy passing 
through the wallod gardons aboul tho town, and turing 10 lake a 
farewoll look at the Bala Hissar, most imposing when viowoed from 

‘the south, wo got into’the opon country, and before us was tho 
plain, strotching right away to Khelat-i-Ghilzai, with no broak in 
its continuity. The hills which bound it may sond out minor 
spurs, and. the lowor ranges om the cast bolweon the Ghazni Rivor 
and the high Khonak mountains may scom at times about to close 
in upon the road; but thoro is not a Kolal 40 bo crossed, and tho 
valley is always broad cnough to allow.of three columns of route. 

Tho charactoristics of the country north of Kholat-i-Ghilzai aro 
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yery accurately detailed in official route books: tho villayos, with 
their orchards and patches of cultivation, are numerous onough 
for the first few miles. Thoy then grow fower and fower, and tho 
plain becomes a waste covered with the camel-thoin scrub and 
intersected by deep ravines running from tho foot of the hills on 
either side down to the river bed. Those are formed by tho 
streams resulting from the melting snows, and their banks aro 
so steep that they mie at timos formidable obstaclos to baggage 
animals. Streams of water, chiefly from karez sources, cross tho 
road, at vight-angles fiom time to time, and near those are 
generally a few ficlds of Indian-corn, lucerne and molon bods. 
In this first march, for example, we crossed 1 broad river bed 
three miles south of Ghazni, and then got upon a sandy plain 
which lasted almost as far:as Nani, whore a numbor of small 
streams furnish water for the crops. Hore an hour's halt was 
called (which only served to stiffen the men), and thon we moved ° 
towards Ahmed Khel over an arid plain which led to the rolling 
hills on which Sir Donald Stowart fought his action. Nothing 
gould be more desolate than tho country of Ahmed Khel and the 
battlefield itself, but we got water at Yergatia, and a fow fiolds of 
Tndian-corn for our worn-out animals. Tho scarcity of wood all 
down the line of march was also a source of constant troublo—at 
Yergatta camel-thorn scrub having to be collected and burned. 
The order of march from Ghazni was: 2nd and 8rd Brigades 
loading, and Ist Brigade (with troop of cavalry) acting as rear- 
guard, Tho leading brigades marchod in’ parallel columns of 
route and reached Yorgatia about 8r.m. A torrific dust-storm 
was blowing, and the task of getling in ihe baggage was 
unusually hard. The 1st Brigade lost its way in the storm, and 
the rear-guard did not arrive in camp until long after dark. Mon , 
and animals were alike exhausted by this Jong march, the longest 
save one made on the route. 

Such officers of General Stewart’s forco as were with us 
explained the positions in the Ahmed Khel action, and our 
surprise was indeed great that even ghazis could ‘ rush” infantry 
armed with breech-loaders over ground on which there was not a 
bit of cover. There were between 400 or 500 graves on the battlo- 
field showing where the enemy’s dead had been buried: in place 
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of headstones there wore, in a fow casos, tho scabbard of 1 sword 
or knifo sticking up, transfixing a bloody eap or a pair of old 
shoas belonging to tho doad ghazi. I am sorry to say the graves 
in which our dead wore buried had boon torn open and dishonoured. 
On .ono of the largest gravos had been found a small piceo of 
paper tied to a stick. On boing unrolled an ‘inscription was 
scen, slating that the spot was sacred to tho memory of tho 
“martyrs”? who had fallon in fight against tho’ English army— 
the dato given was 1297 a.m. But for the intorest attaching to 
Ahmed Khel our camp at Yergatta would havo seemed doubly 
dreary. Fortunately our animals had been fed at the halting. 
placo at Nani, which somowhat lessened the soldier’ $8 work when 
camp was pitched. 

On August 17th a comparativoly short march of twelve miles 
was made to Chardch by way of Mushaki. The previous day’s 
march had sorely tried our transport, but wo got in afior much 
straggling of animals on tho road. Sandy stretches also iriod 
tho men’s fect a good doal, numbers of sepoys falling out of the 
ranks from foot-soreucss. Tho Chardch group of villagés covers 
a wido stretch of country, but many of the walled enclosures 
wero deserted, and forage was diffidull to got. Numbors of 
Powindah traders wore scon,'and thore was a little oxciLemont in 
tho ovoning, thanks to theso mon. Wo woro anxious 40 hire ox 
purchaso 1 numbor of camels to aid onr transport, and tho 
Powindahs al ono Iargo oncampment promised to provido 500 of 
theiy boasts. 'Thoy aflerwards rofused to send in even 100, and 
Colonel Low, with 800 men drawn fom Macphorson’s Inigade, 
surrounded their camp at dusk. Tho Powindahs had hiddon the 
camol-anddlex, and’ they turned the camols loose, whilo tho 
women and children rushed among the soldiors, abusing thom 
heartily and making a teriific din. Somé shots wero fired at tho 
(thoorkes, who returnéd the fire, but our officcrs proventod any 
serious fight, Lieutenant Gordon, of the 4th Ghoorkas, had a 
narrow oscapo from being hamstrung; as he was passing ono of 
the tents, «© man struck at his log with a knifo, thrusting it 
out from below. Gorion’s sword saved him, tho knife ‘cutting 
through the seabbard to tho stecl. Kventually 150 camels wero 
captured and brought into our camp, On this day wo recoived 
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our first news from Khelat-i-Ghilzai, a messonger arriving with 
a letter from Colonel Tanner, 2nd Beluchis, Someundion the 
garrison, He set our minds’ at rest on sevoral points, for tho 
Powindahs had alarmed us by stating that Candahar had fallen, 
and the Khelat-i-Ghilzai garrison were hard pressod. In place of 
this we learned that all was well at tho latter place, the country 


‘not haying risen. A letter from Colonel St. John, dated August 8th, 


was also onclosed, iis purport being that Caudahar was éonipletoly 
invested, but that the garrison had supplies for two months and 


Dhoosa for fifleen days; 15,000 Afghans had boen turned out of: 


the city, which was held by our troops. At Chardeh most of the 
Hazaras who had marched with us from Cabul loft camp for their 
own country, which lay beyond the range of hills on our right, 
Our cavalry found about a thousand Hazaras with thoir horses 
and cattle in a fort near our camping-eround. Their story 


. was that they had beon shut up since April by the Afghans, 


who had sworn to kill them for-aiding Sir Donald Stowart, 
They regarded us as their deliverers, and mado a hurried exit 
over the hills, glad 1o escape while our army was holding 
Chardeh. 

On August 18th we marched 16 miles to Oba Karez, our way 
being lighted for a mile by the blazing ruins of tho fort lately 
occupied by the Hazaras, which tho Afshan villagers had fired. 
We could see villages dotted about for tho first fivo or six miles, 
and running streams gave umple water for the troops; but tho 
last eight or, nino miles was barren plain with nothing growing 
but camel-thorn; not even a stagnant pool to relieve the men's 
thirst. There is, no village at Oba Karcz, which is merely a 
halting-place, where a delicious sircam of water from a harez 
bursts out at the foot of a mound 150 fect high. A number of 
villagers from a distance. had brought a few supplies to this mound, 
and also donkey-loads of water-melons, which our men fell upon 


‘most ravenously. The want of wator told most of all upon the 


followers, whose state at timos was piliable. We camped about a 
mile heyond the karez, near the stream flowing from it, To-day 
we recoived another letter from Khelat-i-Ghilzai, under dato 18th 


August, It was from Captain Yate, Political Officer with Colonel’ 


Tanner, Captain Yato wrote :— 


4 


News from Khelat-t-Ghitzat.  4gr 


“I send you a copy of Colonel St. John’s lettor of 8th August, 
received yostorday, our only communication with tho outer world 
sinco July 26th. That Jotter will givo you all the information 
we possess. JT shall bo glad if you will kindly send mo by tho 
velurn messonger a copy of your routo do Candehar, to onablo 
mo 10 mako what arrangements I can for supplios along tho 


.voad,  Evorything is quict pbout hero aud down tho road, I 


belioyo, as far as Shahr-i-Safa or Khel-i-Akhund, and I hope to 
bo ablyo to have bhoosa and flour stored ready at tho difforent 
stages. The Shahjui district. has boon very unsettled of late owing 
to the continued presence of Mahomed Aslam, the Tokbi Chief, 
but he, I fancy, will move off as soon as ho hears‘of the approach 
of your force. Directly I know whero you aro for certain T will 
sond oul Mahomed Sadik, 2 friendly Tokhi Chief, who will holp to 
got in supplios for your force . . . . Yosterday we received letters 
from Sir R. Sandeman and Wyllio ah Quetta, who were anxious 
concerning our safoty.” 

I quote this loiter, as iho news that the country was quict 
north of Candahar was vory satisfactory 10 us in camp. 


Knanav-1-Guruzar, 28rd August. 


On, August 19th our ocleventh march from Boni Hissar was mado 
io Mukur, about 15 milos. Whon wo wore at Ghazni wo wore 
warnod that a groat ivibal gathoring would bay our road at Mukur ; 
but the pooplo have not yot forgotten the action of Alhmod Khel, 
and not an armod man prosonts himself at any villago wo visits 
For tho first 6 milos out of Oba Karoz, not a drop of wator was | 
fotimd on tho camol-thorn dosori. Our routo took us gradually 
noaror 10 tho rango of hills on tho west, which riso almost perpen- 
dicularly out of the plain. ‘Iho ordor of march was ‘changed, the 
throo brigades advancing abreast wilh their rospoctive baggage m 
rear, and a rogimont of cavalry arrayed on oither Bank, The 


‘country was so flat that our line extendod for 2 milos, at times; 


and» brave show.was thus mado of our fighting ‘strength, At 
about the seventh milo we wore cheored by a line of trees in tho 
far distance, showing whoro tho Mulmnr villages wore seatiered on 
the hoadwators sof the Tnrnak River, Without any pereoptiblo 
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rise or fall we crossed the watershed of the valley, and by noon our 
advanced guard of infantry was resting under tho shade of tho 
tvees about a village at the foot of a hill 700 fect high, rising 
sheer above the springs froth which tho Turnak takos its rise, 
The camping-ground was on a rolling plain in 1car of the villago, 
and was the best on which wo lad yot oncampod. Supplies wore 
abundant, and we got such luxurics as fowls, eggs, and milk at’ 
yeasonable rates. Tho villagers turned out in great numbers, and 
were generally fine, handsome fellows, good-natured, but very 
independent. We had to pull down a fow of their housos for 
firewood ; but as the owners were paid handsomely both for the 
wood and the “ruins,” thoy did not loso their good temper, and 
we believed in the end that similar terms would havo induced them 
to pull down the whole village. 

August 20th will always be remembored, by those who survive 
the operations now being carried out, as a day full of privation, 
and calling for much endurance by officers and men. We marched 
from Mukur to Panjak, covering 21 miles by the direct road. 
Water was so scarco that followers foll exhausted on the roadside, 
and we had to send back dhistees with mussuks of water to save 
the.kahars and others from dying of thirst. The heat was greater 
than ever in the day, although in the early morning the-air had 
been bitterly cold. One company of a native regiment lay down 
in an irrigation channel, tho water of which was too muddy to 
drink. Nota iree gavo shade in any direction, and the arid plain 
with its serub-growth scomed to grow red hot. I do not wish to 
exaggerate the sullorings of tho army; but it should be counted 
in our favour horoaftor that wo wore marching day after ‘day 
through a half-desolate land, with no supports to fall back upon 
in case of disastor, and uncertain of what lay before us; with 
nothing but thin tents to shicld us from a sun which laughod to 
scorn 100° in the shade, and with a water-supply so uncertain 
that we never know in the morning where our camping-ground in 
the evening might be. At, Panjak itsolf were good villages be- 
longing to Aslam Khan, the Tokhi Chiof, and we had water and 
supplies more than enough for our force; but the struggle to reach 
this oasis broke down many a man and boast. The troops were 
rewaided by the issue of an extra intion of rum, non-drinkers 
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receiving an exira meat ration ; and as tho heat had beon so trying, 
it was debated whether, in futuro, reveillé should not sound At 
1 a.m, and the march begin at 2. 80 A.M., a bright moon favouring 
this arrangement. 

We had again news from Khelat-i-Ghilzai, and in the evening 
Sir J?. Roberts issued the following Divisional Order :-— 

‘Tho Licutenant-General has received news from Khelat-i- 
Ghilzai, dated the 18th instant. All was well with tho garrison, 
and the neighbouring country was still quict. A letter has boon 
received from Major-General Phayre, C.B., dated Quetta, 12th 
August, in which he states thal he is marching with a large force 
of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, British and native, and expects 
to reach Candahar not later than the 2nd of September. Lieu- 
tenant-Gonoral Sir F. Roberts takes this opportunity of thanking 
tho troops under his command for the admirable manner in which 
thoy have executed this march from Cabul hitherto. If the pre- 
sont rate of marching be continued, Khelat-i-Ghilzai should be 
reached not lator than the 28rd, and Candahar not lator than tho 
29th. By tho latest accounts the Afghan army under Ayub Khan is 
still at Candahar. The Lioutenant-Goneral hopes it may remain 
thero, and that the honour of relieving the British garrison may 
fall to tho lot of the magnificent troops now with him.” 

At Panjak we hoard from Mahomed Sadik, who met ys in 
accordance with provious arrangomenis, that Ayub Khan had 
writlon to Aslam Khan ordering him to collect supplies, but all 
that the Tokhi Chiofs had done wags to raid upon a village the 
previous day and carry off two maliks and a quantity of grain. 
Native report also stated that Ayub’s men were driving throo minos 
into Canduhar, but rocky ground had prevented them eon 
making much progross. 

On August 21st we reachod a camping-ground called Gaxjui, 8 
milos short of Tazi, our march being 18 miles.’ Shahjui, the 
northern limit of tho Candabar Provinco, was passed, and hero 
ngain some little interest was oxcitod, us we could see the hill on 
‘hd right whore Sartorius won his V.C., whon Sahib Jan was 
lofeated and’ killed. The country was very opon and water fairly 
dlontiful. Camp was pifchod on the right bank of the Turnak, 
Japtain Straton, with a small party of ‘signnllers, had gone on 


. 
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ahead with the cavalry and climbed tho Taxi Hill, whence ho 
expectod to communicate by heliograph with TKholat-i-Ghilzai. 
Seeing a hill in tho distanco, which seomod to answor to tho do- 
scription of the fortress, ho directed his light upon it, and within 
ten minutes came back an answering flash. In half an honr Goneral 


‘Roberts and Colonel Tanner ‘had oxchangod messaggs, and then 


wo learned of the disastrous sortio of the 16th and tho death of 
General Brooke’and the othor brave fellows who fell with him. 
Colonc] Tanner informed us that he would sond a company of his 


regiment to Baba Kazaitoencamp there and collect supplies for us. 


On August 22nd, reveillé sounded at 1 a.m., and we marched at 
9.80, the heat of the few previous days having been so great that 
night marching was decided upon. Tho troops turned out with 
alacrity, but in the half-darkness it was hard work to get all the 
baggago animals clear of camp, particularly as the face of the 
country had quite changed, tho road passing over -rolling hills 
which shut out the yiew on either hand. All cultivation ceased 
except in the bed of the river, which lay in places 200 or 800 foot 
below tho road. Here and there were fields of Indian-corm which ° 
promised rich crops in the futuro, Afler 17 miles we reached 
Baba, Kazai and found the company of Beluchis awaiting us with 
piles of bhoosa and corn ready to our hand.’ We ‘pitched on the 
hillside within 200 yards of Tunak, and were busy all day ex- 
changing heliograms with Khelet-i-Ghilzai. 

On the following day (August 23rd) the foreo marched again at 
1 a.m.,'this boing our fiftconth march. from Beni Hissar. We 
covered 17 miles, and wero heartily glad to see the fortress of 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai rising bofore us. As our force’ marched to its 
camping-ground to the south of tho solitary hill, great crowgls of 


: villagers lined'the road and watched with curiosity the appearance 


of regiment after regiment. The number of Ghoorkas and Sikhe 
astonishod them.greatly, and they plainly respectod the composition 
of the army marching to tho relief of Candahar. A letter from 
Major Adam, Assistant Quartermaster-Genoral with Goneral 
Primrose, was handed to General Roborts, and we learned more 
details of the Deh-i-Khwaja sortie, and of the position in the city. 
The following are the more interesting portions of Major -Adam’s 
letter, which was dated 17th August :— 
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“ Ayub’s forces, dislodged by our guns from their camp closo 
to the Ghoorka linos, have taken to the ground between Mir’ 
Bazaar and the Argandab Rivor, whore thoy arg sholtered by the 
high rango of hills wost of this. He had two guns (an Armsirong 
and-one of our 9:pounders captured at Maiwand) on Picquot Hill. 
One was dismounted by our fire yosterday. He has also a 
6-pounder in an embrasure noar tho Hoad-Quarters’ Garden; one 
in Deh-i-Khwaja 900 yards east of the Cabul Gate, and a third in 
a garden 1,100 yards from tho Shikarpur Gate. The villages all 
round the walls are held, as is also a portion of our old canton- 
ment walls. Some of the recular regiments are cantoned in the 
villages, which contain besidos vory large contingents of outsiders. 
Yostorday morning, hoping 1o get into Deh-i-Khwaja to pull down 
the loopholed walls facing the Cabul and Bur Durani Gates, we 
made a sortie with 800 cavalry and 900 infantry’ drawn from the 
7th Fusiliers, and 19th and 28th Bombay Native Infantry. Tho 
villago was found to be strongly hold, and honeycombed with loop- 
holes. Our infantry managed to push through, but could not 
gain-a hold upon the place, though the enemy’s supports got a 
good ‘slating’ from our cavalry, and from our infontry and artillery 
fivo. Wo had to got back to the walls of the city under heavy 
firo from tho villago walla: and our loss, in officers particularly, 
was vory hoavy...... Tho onemy must, howevor, havo seen 
that wo havo somo fighting powor in us, and wo hoard that the 

_regulay vogimonis under Ayab would not turn out 10 roinfored the 
villago, so that an effect had boon produced, and tho morale of ow 
oops hore is still good. Tho misforluno is thoy have so fow 
officers to native rogimonts : woaring helmets makes thom a con. 
spicuous mark, of which the onomy fully avail thomeclves. 
Our supplios aro abundant, with tho oxcoption of mutton and 
bhoosa. Of tho latter wo have about ten days’ full ration, which 
wocan mako last fiflcon, and good luck may produco hidden stores 
in the town. Wo aro in daily search, and got noarly 20,000Lbs. 
por day...... hoe onemy horo, I fancy, begin to think the game is 
nearly up, and if they mean to assault, thoy must do so within a 
day or two, Woe ara vory sccure ; tho buildings round the walls 
havo mostly boon clodvod away, abattis of trees, wire ontangle- 
menis, chevaus de frise, traverses, flank defences, bluo lights, 
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shells, small mines in draing—all have beon got ready; and if 
‘they do attack it ‘will bo nt a gront loss of life to thom. Thoy 
say they have many laddors ready, but as thoy will roquiro at 
least from ion to fifteen men to carry them, and most will 
have to be got over 600 yards of open ground,-you can imaging 
that their chances of success aro very small, They ran away 
like hares yesterday when our cavalry got thom in tho open, 
and algo when our sappers turned round and gave thom a volley. 
Ayub’s position is well chosen: his right flank cannot be turned, 
resting as it doos on a high hill that cannot be crossed, and his 
left is on the Argandab, while along his front he has a number of 
orchards and canals which can only bo crossed at a fow points. 
Artillery ‘fire is required to cover any infantry movemont to adtack 
his centre, and before that can be attempted Picquot Hill must be 
taken. You will recognize how thoroughly he has protected him- 
self, and how powerless we are to altack until strongly reinforeed. 
We find it most difficult to get news. The whole place is covered 
by groups of villages; and the ghazis are spread about in the old 
cavalry lines and the cantonments. I only gota view of Ayub’s . 
camp the, other day by going out at dark, getting on a hill before 
daybreak, and waiting until daylight. Phillips, supporting with 
cavalry, had a narrow escape. Thinking to capture two men on 
yaboos I gave chase, but they were too fay ahead, and raised an 
alarm. Their artillery turned out and opened fire, not at rhe, but 
at Phillips’ squadron. One shell burst under his horse’s nose, 
and although Mayne and two orderlies were standing by, the only 
damage done was the orderly’s horse shot. Altogether there is no 
want of excitement.” . 

This letter shows the thorough nature of tho investment of 
Candahar and how helpless the garrison has, become in the face of 
Ayub’s overwhelming strength. 

TI havé not cnergy enough to say much about Khelat-i-Ghilzai 
itself: the character of the fortress is well known, and with the 
thermometer registering 105° in tents, and a hot wind blowing, I 
find the task of climbing up 10 the gates too much. Pictme % 
hill rising out of a plain some hundreds of foet, with a 
strong wall, loopholed and bastioned, encircling it ncar tho top, 
and above all a huge rock springing out of the middle of tho 
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onelogod spaco, and you have Khelat-i-Ghilzai. It boasts a hot and 
a cold spring within tho walls, and has other natural features 
which might intorest the geologist. Ils barracks will accommodate 
a sufficiontly large garrison to man the walls, against which no 
infantry assault could be successful, but thero is a long, flat-topped 
hill about 8,000 yards away from which artillery could com- 
mand tho placo and make tho garrison very uncomforlable. The - 
country about is not at all attractive, barren rolling hills stretching 
away as far as tho oye can reach. We all pity tho unlucky fol- 
lows who havo had to hold tho place for so many months. 


Cavatry Huap-Quartirs, Ropar, 27th August. 


To-day wo have established heliographic communication with 
tho Candahar Garrison, and wo have now in our camp Colonel 
St. John, Chiof Political Officer, Major Adam, A.Q.M.G., Major 
Locch, V.C., R.E., and Captain Anderson, commanding the escort 
of Poona Torso. This morning, when the garrison saw the first 
flash of Captain Straton’s mirror, they could scarcely beliove 
that it was the heliograph. ‘We were three days in advance of the 
timo laid down by tho wisoacres for our appearance. To-day is tho 
19th from Loni Tissar, and although the infantry is one march in 
roa, horo woe are with two regiments of tavalry exchanging notes * 
with officers of tho lately Dosioged garrison, and coolly camping 
within ono march of Ayub’s camp on tho Argandab. I do noi 
wish to bousl of tho work dono by troops whoga marches I have 
shaved, and with whom is all my sympathy; but it has been 
“orend going,” Lo uso a hunting phraso, and we hope tho finish 
will bo as good, for Ayub has noé fled, although he has raised tho 
siege of tho city. Our troops aro perhaps ao little tired with 
their hard work, buta day’s vost will give thom now strength, 
and this vost they can now tako without anxioly, for Candahar is 
safo, and thoro is every sign that tho enomy will await our 
approach, and dofend the strong position they hold with great 
dotermination. ; 

We havo of late marched at 2.80 each morning, and con- 
soquontly I havo secon but littl of tho country passed through. 
My gonoral impression is, that it is wild and bleak, the road 
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following the course of tho Tunak Rivor, which is not a vory large 
alream at this timo of tho yoar. On August 25th we marched to 
Jaldak, sixteon milos. As wo wore slriking camp at Kholat-i-Ghilzai, 
some bands of robbors triod to got past our picquols noar the 
rivor, tho mist rising from the water covering thoir movomonis. 
Thoy plainly hoped to pick up a few stray mules with thoir loads, 


as there is always great confusion when a large forea has to movo- 


off in the darkness, for tho moon is now a very poor substitute 
for daylight. Tho thieves, unfortunatoly for thomselves, found 
that Ghoorkas aro unusually keen-sighted, and tho result was that 
four Afghans were killed before our rear-guard had left the fortress 
in rear. We watched the shooting while our advance-brigade was 
waiting for orders to move, and the reports which followed us were 
satisfactory. Nothing was lost, although a kahar who straggled 
had a narrow escape. He was enjoying a peaceful ‘‘ smoke’’ over 
the dying embors of his firo on the camping-ground, when a 
small party of Afghans came upon him. He cried out vigorously 
for help, and the Subadar of the 5th Ghoorkas, with a few of his 
men, ran back from the rear-guard. For a moment tho Afghans 
faced them, but the Subadar cut one man down with his 
sword, and another being shot the robbers decamped. ‘This is 
_ the only occasion on which our men have been troubled on 
piequet. : 

Yesterday (August 25th) wo reached Tirandez, sixteen milos, a 
rather troublesome march, as the road skirted a low vango of hills 
on the right, and was in placos too narrow 10 admit of tho troops 
marching in open formation. At Tirandez the Gonoral recoived 
letters from Genoral Primrose and Colonel St. John, in which it 
was stated that Ayub Khan had become alarmed at the near 
approach of the Cabul Force, and had raised the siege of tho city 
on the 24th. Sir F. Roberts thereupon resolved to put himself 
into direct communication with the garrison as quickly as possible, 
and General Hugh Gough was ordered to hold two regiments of 
cavalry in readiness to march io Robat, whence heliograms could 
be exchanged with Candahar. Robat is thirty-four miles from 
Tirandez, and about eighteen from Candahar. The 8rd Punjab 
Cavalry and the 8rd Bengal Cavalry, who could muster the most 
available sabres, were told off by Genbral Gough, and at 1 a.m. 
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they started from camp, thoir baggage following on the wiry little 
ponies which sorve as baggage animals, I accompanied the 
x0valry, with the pormission of the Genoral. Sir FE’. Roberts, with 
Solonel Chapman, Chiof of tho Staff, Major Hastings, and Major 
Huan Smith, intonded to rido with tho cavalry, in order to moot, 
Joloncl Si. John, who, it was thought, might ride out from 
Jandahar 40 Robat. When, however, we roachod Khel-i-Akhund, 
vhore tho Beluchis were encamped, word was sont to General 
ugh Gough that Sir F. Roberts was so weak from an attack of 
ever that ho could not proceed furthor. The cavalry were ordored 
0 complete their march, Colonel Chapman alone of the original 
warty going on with thom. 

We rode quiotly onwards, halting every seven or cight miles to 
tivo our horses @ feed in the fields of Indian-corn, and allow the 
yaggage ponies to close up in the rear. We did not know what 
night bo in the front of us—had not Ayub some thousands of 
\imak horgomon, who were great at surprises ?—and wo kept in 
is compact a body as possiblo, while our advance-guard and scouts 
m tho flanks wero on the watch for any signs of the onemy. But 
Wl was quiet, though a few unarmed men were mot who were 
delievod to be returning from Ayub’s army to thoir homes, They 
‘oportod Candahar as no longer bosieged, and added that all the 
villagos about it were quito deserted. This nows was confirmed 
by a numbor of men, well mountod and armed with rifles and 
swords, who had beon sont out by tho Wali Shoro Ali to moct our 
amy. At about tho twonty-sovonth mile wo had our last halt at 
arunning siream, whoro forage was plontiful, and wo thon pushod 
on over a sorios of low stony hills until tho opon desort plain 
lying novth-oast of Candahar was roachod. Tho rango of hilla on 
our left tronded away to tho south, but on the right we could 
follow tho line soparating us from the Argandab, and could sco 
distinotly the high-rounded hill (called, £ think, the ‘ Brigado 
Major”) which jutg up on the onstorn flank of tho Baba Wali 
Kotal. ‘ Ayub’s army is behind that; lot us hopo he will stay 
thore *—was tho substanco of our talk for tho first fow minutes as 
we looked down from tho last rolling hill above the Robat villagos ; 
and then came inquiries ag to the position of Candahar. Somo 
distance to the loft of the +‘ Brigade Major,’ and soparated from 
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it by a break in the range, tose a conical hill at the foot of a 
higher ridge. Candahar was said to lie, in our line of vision, 
directly beneath this hill. Captain Straton had brought with him 
some of his mounted signallers, and at half-past eleven a light 
was directed towards Candahar. We could not see the city, even 
with our telescopes, as a thick haze hung over the country about it, 
and for a quarter of an hour no answer was given. The first- 
signal station was on a low hillock to the left of the road, but 
Captain Straton took another instrument to the slope of a rocky 
ridge on the 1ight, whence also he could communicate with the 
main body of our troops halted for the day at Khel-i-Akhund. 
Ho had scarcely left the road than Sergeant Anderson, with the 
first heliograph, saw a faint flash at Candahar. It was so weak a 
glimmer that nothing could be made out, but in a few minutes we 
read a message:—‘‘ Who are you?” Tho answer given was 
“ General Gough and two regiments of cavalry,” and then Captain 
Straton’s light was evidently seen by the signallers in Candahar, 
who, puzzled by two flashes, asked :—‘‘ Where are you?” After 
this, our first station was closed, and the signallers with Captain 
Straton began sending messages from Colonel Chapman to General 
Primrose. We learned that all was well with them in Candahar, 
and that Colonel St. John would 1ide out to Robat in the after- 
noon. The two cavalry regiments then moved down to Robat, and 
as all their baggage had arrived at half-past twelve, camp was at 
once pitched. This forced march of thirty-four miles was in itself 
quite a little success, and that the baggage animals should be 
only an hour behind the sowars proved that with proper manage- 
ment there need be no difficulty in moving cavalry long distances, 
even when tents and all the belongings of a regiment are brought 
on. The heat has beon terrific all day, and without tents we 
should have suffered much discomfort. 

At four o’clock this afternoon, as Colonel St. John had not 
arrived, Colonel Chapman started for the camp at Khel-i-Akhund 
with a small escort. His day’s ride will be fifty-four miles, but 
his untiring energy will carry him through, and it is important 
Sir Frederick Roberts should have his Chief of the Staff with him 
owing to his own illness. About five o’clock our videttes looking 
toward Candahar sent word that a body of cavalry was coming across 
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the plain ; and the sowars, only too anxious to havo a brush with 
the enemy, raised a cry that the Afghan horsomen*woro coming. 
We fully believed it to be morcly Coloncl St. John and his escort, 
but the 8rd Bengal Cavalry were ordored to siand to their horses, 
and we saddled up to bo ready for an omergency. In half an hour 
the cloud of dust which the videttes had soon resolved itself at 
first into two horsemon, Colonel St.John and Major Lecch, V.C., 
R.E., who were soon shaking hands with Gonoral Gough and his 
Staff. They had riddon ahead of Major Adam and tho troop of 
Poona Horse under Captain Anderson, which was acting as oscort, 
and. which our own party had hoped was a dotachmont of Ayub’s 
cavalry. We made our guests as comfortable as our limited camp 
equipage would permit, and then we listenod to long stories of the 
disaster at Maiwand, the terrible retreat back to Candahar, the 
abandonment of cantonments, and the subsequent investment of 
the city, with its leading incident of the sortie of the 16th inst. 
So many serious charges could be framed on thoso stories, that 
until I have had full time to examine quictly into the whole 
affair I will refrain from mentioning them. The necessity for 
the assembling of a court of inquiry as soon as we havo re- 
established our military supremacy is so groat that both the 
Indian Government and tho military authorities will utterly fail in 
their duty, if they do not order such a court to be formed. There 
can be no lack of evidence, and the blamo should fall on thogo 
primarily vosponsible for rendoring possible such a disaster as wo 
have now como to retrieve, whilo tho charges against individuals 
and regiments should be investigated without fear of conse- 
quences. I hope hovcafter to tell the plain story of the action at 
Maiwand and the retreat upon Candahar, as algo to gee what 
justification there was for abandoning cantonments before General 
Burrows and the Chief Political Officer had arrived. Sorious 
reflections may have to be cast. If we arc successful in crushing 
Ayub, there may be a feeling that ugly truths should be slurred 
over and everything mado pleasant all round, but this would 
be a fatal mistake. A repetition of the ovonts of the last 
month might soriously imperil our military prestige in the 
eyes of Asiatic nations, and re-act dangerously upon our Indian 
Empire. 
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‘ Canbauar, 81st August, Evening. 


We are at last ‘in touch” with the enemy, and while I aw 
writing a sharp interchange of shots is taking place between oui 
picquets near the Abasabad village and certain bloodthirsty 
Afghans who have been stirred up by a reconnaissance made this 
afternoon. Ayub’s guns on the Baba Wali Kotal are also boom- 
ing out, and one or two shells have fallen into camp, but have 
done no damage. Before describing our position here I may as 
well bring to a close the story of Sir Frederick Roberts’s rapid 
march to relieve the Candahar garrison, 

On August 28th, the main body of the Cabul Force marched 
from Khel-i-Akhund to Robat, a distance of twenty miles, all the 
sick and footsore being left about ten miles short of Robat, in 
charge of Colonel Tanner with the 2nd Beluchis. Our forced 
marching was now at an end: Candahar was relieved, and as our 
spies reported that Ayub had no intention of running away, 
there was no necessity for hurrying under the walls of Candahar 
itself. On August 29th we enjoyed a halt while Colonel Tanner 
brought in the sick, and on the 80th we quietly changed camp to 
Momand, some eleven miles nearer the city. General Roberts’s 
forced-marching may therefore be looked upon as ending with 
Robat, when the extraordinary distance of 808 miles had been 
covered in twenty days. I may be wrong in stating that such a 
march of 10,000 fighting men is unprecedented, but there can only 
be one opinion as to the energy of the General who could direct 
such a movement, and the endurance of the men to carry it out. 
From Beni Hissar to Robat our marches (as marked by head- 
quarters) were as follows :— 


August 9th to Zahidabad . . . . . : + 16 miles. 

» OthtoZerghunShahr . «4; : - « It yy 
»» 11th to Padkhao Barak . , ' ‘ d . By, 
> 12th to Amir Kila . ; ae ee ‘ « AD 4, 
1, 18th to Takia. . . . . . pave) aided Ay 
1 4th to Shashgao . ‘ : F . d ee aa 
» L5thto Ghazi. . : ’ . ' . 1 4, 
», 18thto Yergatta . P . . . : 20" 4 
»  L7thto Chardch . : . . : ‘ 6 De 5, 

18th to Oba Karez. . . ' . 16 ,, 


19th to Mukur . : a, “Sat ote : « 16 ,, 
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August 20th 10 Panjak ' ee ae é » + Qt miles, 
Qist to Garjui : : ‘ . ; % . 2’, 
22nd to Baba Kazai . : oo . : od? 4; 


> 

” g8rd to Khelat-i-Ghiai . =... 4... Wy 
4) 24th Lal, 

» —- 2Hth to Jaldak ' : ; . , A nf, LO" ay 
1, 26thto Tirandos . : eee + oe . wb, 
» 27Tthto Khel-i-Akhund . : ‘ . - iy, 
» 28thioRobat. , . . 6 . 4 2 2 4, 


Thus, as I have said, in twenty days moro than 800 miles have 
been covered, giving an avorago (including one day’s halt) of 
fifteen miles per day. Iwill leave it to military critics to decide 
as to the merits of such a march. Our hospital returns at Robat 
show 68 Europeans, 448 sepoys, and 291 followers to bo under 
treatment; a small percentage out of 18,000 men. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Arvival at ‘Candahar—Mecting of Sir F. Roberts and Gencral Primrose-—The Entry 
into the Otty—Loyal Sirdais—Reconnaissance along the Horat Road—Domonstra- 
Vion in forco by the Afghans—Stcadiness of our Native Troops—Tho Batile of 
Candahar—Tho Enemy's Position—Sir Froderick Roberts's Plan of Attack—Qccu- 
pation of Gundigan by Ayab Khan—Strongth of tho British Torce—Storming of 
the Villago of Mullah Sahibdad by Macphoson’s Brigado—-Bombardmont of the 
Baba Wali Kotal—Genoral Baker's Movement on tho Left Flank—Dificull Nature 
of tho Ground—Death of Captain Frome and Colonel Brownlow, 72nd Tighlanders 
—A Oharge by Ghazis—The Turning of tho Pir Paimal Ridge~Major White's 
Qallantry—Bayonot Charge of tho 92nd Tighlandows and Capture of Two Guns— 
Dispersion of the Afghan Army and Advance upon Mazrn—Capturo of Ayuh’s 
Camp and Thirty-three Guns—Description of the Uamp—Rocovory of Small-Arm 
Ammunition—The Death of Captain Straton and Lieutenant Maclaine —~Tho 
Cavalry Pursuit-—Tho Casualties in tho British Ranks. 


Canpanan, 81st August, 1880, Hvening. 


Our entry into Candahar has beon mado without any great parade, 
and with rather a lack of enthusiasm on the part of the garrison 
we have rolioved. This morning our force left Momand and 
marched slowly towards Candahar, whore the leading regiments 
of Macpherson’s brigado piled arms outside tho Shikarpur Gato 
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goon aftor 9 o'clock. Six Frederick Roborts was still so weak 
from fever brought on by exposure to the sun, that he was carried 
in a dhoolie to within two or three miles of the city. Here he 
managed to mount his horse, and with General Rogs and his Staff 
to ride forward, He was mct some distance east of Deh-i-Khwaja 
by General Primrose and his brigadiers, with their respective 
staffs, Colonel St. John, and other officers of the garrison. There 
was much hand-shaking and hasty introduction, and then the 
united party rode across the cultivated ground and made for the 
southern face of the city. Deh-i-Khwaja was passed with its 
doomed houses, and strong enclosures half-hidden by trees, 
wherein so many men fell on the 16th, and then we passed fatigue 
parties of Bombay sepoys at work clearing out the kareg on that 
side of the city. Outside the Shikarpur Gate was a crowd of 
natives and soldiers, a rude sort of bazaar having been established, 
and it was with some difficulty a way was made through the throng. 
Tt was arranged that our troops were to halt outside this Gate and 
breakfast quietly, prior to any movements which might afterwards 
be decided upon. Genoral Roberts and Staff rode into the city 
with the usual cavalry escort, and here a rather ridiculous cere- 
mony was gone through. We had been much impressed by 
sand-bags on the parapet and in the flanking bastions, wire 
entanglement and abattis outside the walls, and other signs of the 
late stern business on hand, when suddenly, as we rode bravely up 
the broad streets towards the citadel, we came across the Wali 
Shere Ali ‘‘ and the rest of the royal family,’’ as they were irrele- 
vantly dubbed, drawn up on horseback on the right of the road. 
They were clad in most gorgeous attire, so dazzling to the eye 
that in the sunshine the effect was overpowering; while their 
helmets of velvet, or whatever stuff they might be, were so 
bespiked, besilvered, and made generally beautiful, that our poor 
khaki headpieces sank into insignificance. Their chargers were 
tail-down in the dirty drain skirting the road, but when they were 
spurred forward and shook their crests and curvetted in all proud * 
wilfulness, one quite expected a riding-master to step forward and 
cry ‘‘ Houp-la!” for there never was a better imitation of a circus 
pageant on a small scale. Genoral Roberts was politeness itself 
to the unlucky Wali, whose only anxiety, I hear, is to retire to 
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India on a ponsion, and tho cavaleado wout prancing up the streot 
4o Char Soo, whore the two main roads of Candahar bisect oach 
other. Horo a turn to the left was takon along a sort of boule- 
yard, and then the Wali and suito plunged into a narrow by-path 
which led to the Nawab’s houso. Rooms woro placed at Gonoral 
Roberts’s disposal thoroin, but I am unablo to say if any real 
circus doos oxish within the walls, as no ono undor tho rank of a 
first-class aido-do-camp was admittod. 

It was not long beforo the first movomont paving tho way to an 
attack upon Ayub IChan’s position was made. That position may 
bo roughly described as lying botween the Argandab Rivor and 
Candahar, from which it is separated by a high range of hills, 
through which on the right is a path leading over the Murcha 
Kotal (commanded on all sides), whilo the Baba Wali Kotal gives * 
direct access in front. This Kotal has now threo or four guns 
upon it, and our spies report the narrow road over it 10 have beon 
destroyed. To tho south-west of this Kotal runs the Pir Paimal 
Hill, a precipitous ridge protecting Ayub’s right, but liable to bo 
turned as it onds abruptly in the plain. As this plain is covored 
with orchards and walled cnclosures, with scores of decp water- 
cuts and channels running in every direction, any turning movo- 
ment we may make must have for its first object the clearing of 
tho ground in front of the south-west faco of tho ridgo. Yortu- 
nately there is on the southern faco of Baba Wali Kotal and tho 
Pir Paimal Ridgo an inforior ridgo, quile dotachod from tho main 
rangos, and with from 1,000 to 2,000 yards of fairly opon country 
intervening. This ridge has on tho cast a point known as Picquot 
Till, commanding the cantonments, while the portion to the south- 
wost is called Karez Hill from certain wells of pure spring-water 
near its foot. It was thought our brigades could oncamp safely 
in rear of these, as they would be protocied from sholls thrown 
from tho Baba Wali Kotal, aud accordingly General Ross directed 
Macpherson’s Brigado, with the screw-guns and two of tho 0-2 
Battory, R.A., to push forward and occupy Piequet and Karoz 
Hills. The troops moved off from tho Shikarpur Gate beforo 
noon, and in an hour Colonel Chapman holiographed to General 
Roborts, who was still resting in Candahar:— Line of advance 
securod without opposition.” A few shots woro fired, but they 
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were at long ranges, and it was found that the village of Gundigan, 
in the heart of the orchards and enclosures, had not been occupied 
by the enemy, which was a great point in our favour. The other 
two brigades of infantry under Generals Baker and Macgregor 
were accordingly ordered by General Ross to take up their posi- 
tions under Picquet and Karez Hills; and the relative position 
of our infantry is now as follows :—In rear of Picquet Hill, and 
consequently nearost to cantonmenis, General Baker's Brigade ; 
on his left General Macpherson’s Brigade, sheltered by Karez 
Hill; and again to the extreme left, nearest Gundigan and the 
Herat Road, General Macgregor’s troops, which are partly in 
orchards. 

Finding the enemy not in position in front of the Pir Paimal 
ridge, Colonel Chapman thought a reconnaissance should be mado 
to “draw” ‘Ayub’s army more from its shell, and this afternoon 
the 8rd Bengal Cavalry, under command of Colonel Mackenzie, 
supported by the 15th Sikhs and two mountain guns, moved out 
along the Herat Road to some low hills, whence a view of the 
basin in rear of Pir Paimal and Baba Wali Kotal could be ob- 
tained. General Hugh Gough and ‘Colonel Chapman accompanied 
the reconnoitring party in order to direct its movements. The 
cavalry met with no opposition, and made their way for 8 or 4 
miles without any difficulty, but presently armed men were seen 
running from orchard to orchard and from enclosure to enclosure, 
plainly hoping to get between the reconnoitring party and our 
main body. Accordingly it was determined to retire, and no 
sooner did the Afghans sec the sowars get into motion than 
they swarmed out from the rear of Pir Paimal and opened a hot 
firo with Martinis and Sniders. But our cavalry were well in 
hand and retired at a walk, the 15th Sikhs skirmishing out to 
protect them. The enemy unmasked five guns about Pir Paimal 
and shelled our men with great energy, but this did not hurry 
our movements. The cavalry completed its retirement with only ‘ 
four casualties, and then the 15th Sikhs-found they had to bear 
an attack from some 5,000 men, who pressed them very closely. 
Ayub’s regulars must have been amongst them, as bugle-calls 
were sounded, and there was an attempt at regular formation 
now and then when charges were made. The Sikhs behaved 
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admirably, although crowds of Afghans wero al timos within 50 
yards of thom. Irom tho firing it soomod as if Ayub wore about 
io risk a goneral action, tho moaning of our roconnaisganco boing 
misunderstood. Goneral Macgregor iurmod out the 4th Ghoorkag 
and somo of the Rifles to covor the final retiromont of the 15th 
Sikhs, and steady volley-firing checked the onward moyomont of 
tho onemy. The Ghoorkas occupied the villago of Chilzina and 
tho near heights, thus making our left flank gecure. It wag nol, 
however, until aftor six o’clock that the firing Iullod, tho ratilo of 
musketry being increased by tho gunners on tho Baba Wali Kotal 
firing ovor tho breaks in Picquet Hill upon the Ist and Qnd 
Brigades. The 15th Sikhs havo had one man killed and four or 
fivo wounded—a vory slight loss indcad, considering the heavy 
fire they wore oxposod to. The reconnaissance has boon a great 
succoss, for wo have ascertained that Ayub is holding Pir Paimal in 
strength, and has at loast fivo guns in position there. To-morrow 
wo shall direct an attack on his right flank, and once Pir Paimal 
is captured, we can take tho Baba Wali Kotal in revorge. Tho 
firing from that Kotal has only rosulted in frightening a few 
mules, most of the shells not bursting. Our picquets are likely 
to bo kept well awake by tho sharp-shootors of Ayub, who aro in 
the orchards skirting tho Herat Road, 


Canpatan Cantonmunrs, 81d September, 


Tho reconnaissanco mado on the afternoon of tho 8igt of August 
had domonstrated that Ayub Khan had with him a lavgo body 
of men anxious to meat our force at the onrliost opportunity. 
Tho piequets of the 60th Rifles holding Kavez Hill wore fired 
into all night by small partios of tho enemy, who took gholtor 
behind tho rocks on the northem slope of the hill, and among 
the orchards and onclosuros bolow. From what we have gince 
: hoard thore can be no doubt that the Afghan army wore much 
olated with tho affair of the provious day, and did not at all undoy- 
stand that our object had beon moroly to draw them a little from 
their position, so as to fecl our way cautiously beforo delivering a 
decisive attack. Wo havo been told that they looked Upon our re- 
connaissance as an attempt to forgo the left of their position by way 
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of Pir Paimal, and consequently made up their minds that, having 
failed in that quarter, we should next turn our attention to the 
Baba Wali Kotal. I do not know whether I have already ex- 
plained quite clearly the relative position of our own and Ayub 
Khan’s army, and I will therefore once more sketch the ground 
on which the action took place. 

Taking the city of Candahar itself as a point from which the 
bearings may be fixed, there lies to the north-west, at a distance 
of between 2 and 8 miles, a range of hills which may be con- 
sidered an offshoot from the chief range trending away to the 
north and forming the eastern boundary of the Argandah Valley. 
Due north of the city is a break in the chief range known as the 
Murcha Kotal, which leads into the rich Argandab Valley beyond. 
The hills to the south-west from this Kotal are a good deal broken, 
and aro generally extremely precipitous. At some pre-historic 
period there has been a great convulsion, in which the range has 
becn shattered and a series of half-isolated ridges and detached 
hills formed. Thus, from the Murcha Kotal, in a south-westerly 
direction, stretches a high ridge, then a slight dip, then a rounded 
hill 1ising to a height of nearly 1,500 feet (known by the name 
of the Brigade Major), with sides naturally scarped, then a rapid 
fall and a break in the continuity of the ridge which allows a road 
to pass over the range at a moderate incline. ‘The Kotal thus 
formed is known as the Baba Wali, and as the crow flies it lies 
exactly two miles and a half from the north-west bastion of the 
city. To its eastern front are some low rolling hills on which 
Ayub Khan usually stationed cavalry picquet. From the Baba 
Wali Kotal the ridge gradually rises again until its highest peaks 
are 1,200 feet above the plain: it never loses its precipitous char- 
acter, and, looked at from Candahar, appears quite inaccessible 
on its southern face. It stretches about a mile, always in a south- 
westerly direction from the Kotal, and then ends abruptly in the 
plain, there being a sheer fall of sevoral hundred feet at its 
western end. Itis here that the gap occurs through which the 
voad from Candahar to Herat passes, and the canals from the 
Argandab are conducted which supply water to the city and the 
neighbouring villages. Looking from Candahar westwards, one 
sees on the right the precipitous ridge known as the Pir Paimal 
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Hill, and on the left another high ridge overlooking the ruins of 
old Candahar. The intermediate spaco has in the background a 
striking conical hill and various other disruptod masses thrown off 
from the higher ridges. The foreground is simply a notwork 
of orchards, gardens, and walled enclosures, betweon which and 
the city walls lie the cantonmonts buill by us forty years ago. 
Fortunately there also lies, some 2,000 yards south of the Pir 
Paimal Ridge, a detached ridge which would sorvo ag a sereon Lo 
any force making a domonstration against the Kotal, or atiempt- 
ing a turning movement round by way of tho Argandab cauals. 
The eastern part of this subsidiary ridge is known as DPicquet 
Hill, a picquet being generally posted upon it as a guard to the 
cantonments and to watch the Kotal; while the remaindor of tho 
ridge is called Karez Hill, from the springs found a little to the 
south of it, Both these hills are within range of field-guns 
placed on the Kotal, but troops encamped beneath them on tho 
southern side are well shelterod. Tho walled enclosures previ- 
ously montioned cluster very thickly on either sido of the Horat 
Road, and with the orchards give good cover to the troops encamped 
about them. Such an encampment was formed by General 
Roberts on the afternoon of the 31st August; the 8rd Brigade 
(General Macgregor) being across the Herat Road and in vear of 
the westernmost point of Karez Hill; the Ist Brigado (Genoral 
Macpherson) coming next on his right below the low line of rocks 
connecting the two hills, and the 2nd Brigado (General Bakor) 
being half a mile in rear of Picquet Hill and close to the wostem 
part of the cantonments. Genoral Roberts had iakon up hiy 
head-quarters-in Rahim Dil Khan’s house, formerly usod os tho 
habitation of tho Royal Enginoors. This houso was in voar of 
the Ist and 2nd Brigades, and the cnomy iricd to got its range; 
but only one blind sholl was pitched within the walls of tho 
garden. A telegraph office was opened in one of tho lower rooms, 
the wire being laid from the Candahar citadel, to enable direct 
communication to be kept up with the city. On the ovoning of 
the 81st the plan of attack was finally decided upon, its main 
fedtures being a heavy cannonade and demonstration of infantry 
against the Baba Wali Kotal, whilst tho 1st and Qnd Brigados 
were to force the enemy’s right iby way of Pir Paiual, tako tho 
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Kotal in reverse, and then storm Ayub’s “entrenched” camp at 
Mazra, 2 miles or more up the Argandab Valley. The Bombay 
brigade of cavalry were to watch the Murcha Kotal, while General 
Roberts’s cavalry, under command of General Hugh Gough, were 
to cross the Argandab River and cut off the enemy’s retreat west- 
ward. It may be as well, now, to mention that the cavalry could 
not get dixect to the river as was expected ; the village of Gundi- 
gan, which they had found deserted on the previous day, and 
through which they had to pass, having been strongly occupied by 
the enemy during the night. This village was in the midst of 
the orchards lying westwards of Karez Hill, and it showed great 
enterprise on the part of Ayub to occupy it after our reconnaissance 
had been made. 

The brigades told off to make the turning movement round the 
Pir Paimal Ridge mustered the following strength (including 
officers) at roll-call on the morning of the Ist ;— 


ist BrigapE, COMMANDED BY Gunm@RaAL Macrumrson. 


9-8, Royal Artillay (six serow- = . : - 218 officers and men. 

92nd Highlanders . A . . - bol ,, - 

Qnd Ghoorkas . ' . : . : P . 411 sy, % 

23rd Pioneers . 5 : . . . : . 600 ,, Pa 

24th Punjab Infantry ‘ . . . . 3861 ,, is 
Total strength F » 2,091 


Qnd BrigsDE, COMMANDED By GuyrRan Barer. 


No. 2 Mountain Battery (six ea) F a | + 200 officers and men. 

72nd Highlanders . . ; . . » 561 ,, ‘a 

Qnd Sikhs. ' ’ . 7 . : » 495 4, H 

8rd Sikhs : ' ‘ : : . i 441 4, as 

BthGhoorkas. 5 ww ee A, as 

Qnd Beluchis . . ° . : ‘ ‘ . 444 4, 9 
Total strength ‘ . 2,618 


* The 8rd Brigade, commanded by General Macgregor, was held 
in reserve on its own camping-ground. Its strength was as 
follows :—- 


4. 
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8rd BricapE, domMaANDED By Guneran Macearneor, 
11-9, Royal Artillery, Mountain — ee guns) . 126 officors and mon. 


2-60th Rifles . : ; F ‘ . O17 ,, 4 
4th Ghoorkas . ' : : : . , » 516 ,, ay 
15th Sikhs. : ‘ : : : . . 498 ,, "5 
26th Punjab Infantry . - - 7 F » 626 ,,° 33 


Total strength . 3,188 
From tho Candahar garrison the following troops wore detailed 
by General Primrose, and from this list and that which follows, 
the strength of the garrison when relieved can be made out:— 








British. 
Corps. Native. 
Officers. Men. 

Divisional Staff... 6G _ _ 
Cavalry Brigade Staff -_ 3 _ — 
1st Brigade Staff . we re 2 — ~ 
2nd Brigade Staff .. % ae 2 — —_ 
E-B, Royal Horse ‘Artillery 6 139 - 
0-2, Royal Artillery 5 185 — 
6- it, Royal Artillery se 3 92 — 
27th Fusiliers ... sae sie dis 13 376 — 
66th Regiment... é il 229 — 
ist Grenadiers Native Infante y. 3 _ 162 
4th Rifles Native Infantry ee see 4 — 385 
19th Native Infantry  ... ies ait 6 — 608 
28th Native Infantry ait ee 8 — 400 
No. ey Sappos ... aye eee 1 —_ 88 
Poona Horse ? it nid a 4 wom 126 
8rd Seind Tose ... 4 _ 410 
8rd Bombay Light Oavalr, 7 5 _ 218 
Total sxe ne 81 971 2,186 











The total strength of this force of Bombay troops amountod to 
a little over 3,220, with fourteen guns, viz., four 40-poundors, 
four 9-pounder Horse Artillery, and six 9-poundor field-guns. 

There were left in garrison in the citadel and guarding tho city 
the following troops :— 

2-7th Fusiliers—two officors, 182 men; 66th Regimoni—two 
officors, 146 mon; Ist Gronadiers—one officer, 152 mon; amd 
80th Native Infantry (Jacob’s Rifles) —throe officors and, 880 
men; or a total of 768 officers and mon. 
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Our troops breakfasted at eight o’clock, and an hour later they 
were ready for the hard day’s work before them. Sir F. Roberts 
moyed his head-quarters to Karez Hill, Rahim Dil Khan’s house 
being allotted for the day to General Primrose and his Staff. Cap- 
tain Straton had established heliographic stations at various points, 
linking the force together wherever it should move, the three chief 
stations being on Karez Hull, the roof of Rahim Dil Khan’s house, 
and on a spur commanding the Herat Road above the village of 
Chilzina, near old Candahar. 

The enemy had been firing intermittently both from the Baba 
Wali Kotal and the Gundigan direction from daybreak, and it 
looked as if they were full of fight and not inclined to shirk join- 
ing issue with us. Our original plan had to be somewhat modi« 
fied owing to Ayub Khan or his generalissimo, the Naib Hafizulla, 
having pushed their men round to the southern face of the Pir 
Paimal Ridge. Gundigan had been occupied during the night, 
and the order that Gough’s cavalry with the four guns of E-B, 
R.H.A. (escoited by two companies of the 7th Fusiliers’ and four 
companies of the 28th Bombay Native Infantry), should form up 
on the low hill above the village could not be carried out. The — 
movement was atiempted, but it was at once seen that the place must 
be cleared by our infantry before cavalry could hope to get past. The 
movements of the cavalry on our left, which were to have been 
simultaneous with those of the two attacking brigades; were there- 
- fore delayed, General Gough having to take his brigade some 
eight miles round before he could strike the Argandab River, 
This was one forced modification of our plans, and a second wag 
that the village of Mullah Sahibdad, on a low mound between 
Karez Hill and the Pir Paimal Ridge, had to be taken first by 
Geneial Macpherson’s Brigade, as some hundreds of Afghans had 
established themselves in it after nightfall the previous day. But 
all this was known long before General Roberts moved to Karez 
Hill, and preparations were made accordingly. General Ross had 
command of the infantry attack, and directed General Macpherson’s 
Brigade to move forward through the gap between ihe Picquet 
and Karez Hills, clear the village of Mullah Sahibdad in their left 
fronts and then pass on under the Pir Paimal Ridge, working their 
way botween the canals along the lowor slopos. General Baker 
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was otis to take his brigade out to ‘tho loft of ‘Raia Hill, . 
. Skimmish through tho orchards, cloar Gundigan. village, and all 
_ the enclosures about it, and join hands with the 1gt Brigado in. 
tho final movemont round tho Pir Paimal:Ridge. Maephorson’s ~ < 
 Brigado was to bo tho brigado of direction, as it was moving on 
an inner line, and would “probably first reach tho Pir Paimal ee 
vilago, on the northern glopo of the ridgo, to capture which would 
cusure tho Baba Wali Kotal being taken in reverse. Tho action 
commenced soon after nino o'clock by.our demonstration against 
that Kotal. In Kalacha-i-Haidar, noar our old cavalry linos and 
some 2,200 yards from the Baba Wali Kotal, Brigadior-Genoral 
Burrows had in position four 40epounder breech-loading Arm. 
strong guns, with four companies of the 7th Fusiliers, the 4th 
and 19th. Bombay Infantry, and somo Sappers. Six guns of C-2,: 
R.A.) were also in position at the Childukbteran village, botweon 
Karez and the Picquet Hills. Brigadior- General Daubeny, with 
four companies of the 66th Foot and four companies of the 28th 
‘Bombay Infantry, was holding'a line betwoon Chilzinu on the left: 
‘and Piequot Hill on the right; the latter hill being crowned by 
two companies of the 1st. Grenadiers, Furthor away on tho right 
: Brigadier-Genoral Nuttall was watching both tho Baba Wali and 
Search Kotals with tho 8rd Scind Horse, 8rd Bombay Light 
“tavalry, and the hond-quarters. of the Poona Horso. This made 
a good display of force on our right, aud at 9°15 a.m. procisely’ 
‘40-pounders began a vigorous cannonado of tho Baba Wali 
,- Tho shells seemed to burst with great accuracy, but the 
ythree.-guns of. the enomy in position there answored bravely. 
ough, the shells showing that two breach-loading Armstrong 
pounders and ono of ow own Horse Artillery. guns wero. 
ounted .in the. Pass. There. was much stir and exeitemont. 
mong such of the enemy as could bo seen ou the hills, but this — 










was greatly: increased when the guns of C-2 bogan shelling the. 
village of Mullah Sahibddd.° Bullets from Martini and SAidor” - 

rifles could be heard singing overhead, as if the Afghan markemon 
‘tried long shots in the direction of the. battery; but the onomy in 
the ee ee wall undor over, and whon six eu of the s SOLOW 
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himself beyond the walls. Under cover of this firo General Ross 
began the infantry movement, General Macpherson moved tho 
Qnd Ghoorkas and 92nd Highlanders out to the right and front of 
the village, the 23rd Pioneers (who had furnished an escort to tho 
screw-guns), and the 24th Punjabees following ihe leading rogiments 
as suppoits, At the same timo Goneral Baker got his brigade 
into motion and entered the orchards and enclosurés which * 
him out from Gundigan. 

To follow the movements of General Macpherson’s Brigade first : 
the 92nd and 2nd Ghoorkas had orders to ‘‘ rush ” the village 
without a halt, and they carried out their orders to perfection. 
It was the tun of the Ghoorkas to lead the brigade, and they 
were first out into the open, skiimishing repidly forward under 
Colonel Battye and going straight for the southern front of the 
village. The 92nd under Colonel Parker worked round to the 
right, never pausing and doing but little in the way of returning 
the enemy’s fire, which now became very rapid, the Afghans 
appeming on the roofs of the houses and lining every available 
wall. C-2 and 6-8 batteries renewed their shelling over the heads 
of our men, and this had a good moral effect, as the roofs of the 
houses were swept by shrapnel. At half-pagt ten the village had 
been carried at the point of the bayonet, the Ghoorkas, having 
shortest distance to cover, entering fixst from the Karez Hill a 
‘while the 92nd iushed in from the opposite side. A  stubbor 
resistance was offered io their advance, the 92nd losing several 
men killed and wounded; among the latter being Lieutenants 
Menzies and Stewart. Lieutonant-Colonel Baityo of the 2nd 
Ghoorkas «was slightly wounded on the right shoulder, but he 
continued to lead hismen. The village was full of ghazis, w 
sold their lives dearly, many shutting themselves up in unde 
ground chambers and firing upon our men as they passed. Som 
200 Afghans were killed in this village alone, Lieutenant 
Menzies had a narrow‘escape. Affer he had been wounded ee war 
placed in an empty room, for the sake of shade and comfort, when 
a ghazi, hidden in an inner room, rushed out, eut down one of the 
guard, and slashed Menzies over the head and back. The fanatic 

‘pas killed befora he could do any further mischief. C-2 and 6-€ 
batteries advanced when the village had been taken, and ;were 
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soon again in action, firing at tho lowor slopos of tho ridgo and 
into such bodies of Afghans as could bo soon in tho onclosuros in 
front. So many mon romnined hiddon in tho villego that Liou- 
tenant-Colonol Batlyo romained with somo of tho Ghoorkas to 
eloar them out; and two low hills north of tho villago had also to 
bo ¢leared by part of tho brigade, as the cnomy, scattered about, 
decupiod thom in considorablo numbors. But tho main advanco 
could not bo dolayed for those considerations, and thé 92nd and 
two companies of thé 2nd Ghoorkas (under Major Bochor), with 
‘tho 28rd Pioncers and 24th Punjab Nativo Infantry in support, 
disrogarding a few shells from the Baba Wali Kotal, movod 
towards tho south-wostorn end of the ridgo above thom. Thoy 
soon becamo involved in dry water-cuts, orchards, and onclosures, 
overy yard of which had to be skirmishod through, whilo a smart firo 
was poured down upon them from tho crost of tho ridgo whoro tho 
onemy mustered in foreo. Gencral Macpherson told off pickod 
marksmen to keep down this firo from above, and thoir steady 
shooting checked it 10 a great oxtent. Leaving Major Whito with 
the leading companies of tho 92nd and Major Bechor with his 
Ghoorkasto continuo their hard fight round the corner of tho ridgo, 
I must tum now to tho Qnd Brigado, which had ponotrated into 
the mazo of walls, treos and wator-cuts on tho loft of Gonoral 
Macphorson’s lino of advance. 

Goneral Bakor, upon moving out to tho loft of tho Karoz Hill, 
had, in his first line, the 72nd Tlighlanders, under Colonel Brown- 
low, and tho 2nd Sikhs, tho latter being on tho right, In tho 
next lino, in immediate support, were tho Sth Ghoorkas (in rear 

| of tho 72nd), No. 2 Mountain Battory, and tho 8rd Sikhs (in roar 
of tho 2nd Sikha), with tho 2nd Beluchis in rosorve and oscorting 

' the Fiold Hospital, I havo indicated tho work which Jay in front 
of tho brigade, which had to work its way through whlled orchards 
and ,gardons; where it was difficult to koop touch, and whore at* 
times the men could only seo a few yards on oither hand. But 
tho work was dono splondidly, tho ordor of tho day being to koop 
moving, and whon once cngaged to go steadily onward until tho 
ridge should be turned. The zight wing of the 72nd JTighlanders, 
under Major Stockwell, carriod orchard after orchard ;, but ofo 
check occurred whoro Captain Frome’s company, rosting for a 
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moment in a dry watercourse, was subjected 10 a terrible enfilad- 
ing fire from a loopholed wall which the 2nd Sikhs woro trying to 
turn on the right. Captain Frome arid several men were shot 
down, and just when the fire was hottest Colonel Brownlow came 
up. He was on foot, and had just entered the watercourse, and 
was ordering a vush forward to be made whon he was struck in 
the neck by # bullet and movtally wounded. He was dragged sf 


* little under cover, but died in a few minutes. His second in 


* 


command, Major Stockwell, hearing of his death, hurried to the‘ 
watercourse where Captain Frome’s men were lying under such * 
shelter as they could get, and forming them up round a protecting 
elbow of the channel made a rush at the wall. Once undor the 
loopholes, the men were safe;, and the defonders of. the wall 
beginning to waver, the Highlanders placed'the muzzles of their 
rifles through the loopholes from outside and poured a few volleys 
into tho enclosure, completely demoralizing such of the enemy as 
remained. From this isolated struggle, which cost the 72nd so 
dear, an idea of the severity of the fighting may be formed. ,The 
right wing of the 72nd and the 2nd Sikhs were forced by the 
enemy's tactics to cover so much ground to the right that they 
left Gundigan on their left rear; but the left wing of the High- 
landors under Major Guinness, and the 5th Ghoorkas, under 
Captain FitzHugh, cleared it with ease ; so shakon were the men 
lef to defend it by seeing their fellows running from the orchards 
beyond. General Baker’s right had cleared the densest part of 
the gardens a short distance in advance of the 92nd on the right, 
but no sooner did they come a little into the open than the masses 
of the enemy in front tried fo ‘‘1msh’’ them; while three guns 
in position at the foot of a high hill, Kharoti Ridge, north of the, 
Pir Paimal Ridge, opened fire upon them. Some of the ghazis 
actually charged into the ranks of the 2nd Sikhs, but could, make 
‘no impression. The 72nd, seeing a large body of man preparing 
for a rush, fixed bayoncts and charged out, completely dispersing 
the armed mob in front of them. One ghazi, more resolute than 
the rest, was shot by:a sergeant at five yards’ distance, Cap- 
tain Murray had just given the word to charge and had leaped out 
of a ditch with his men whon he was struck-in the shoulder by o 
bullet fired from the ridge and sevcrely wounded. 


e 
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The 92nd Highlandors and Major Bochor’s Ghoorkas wore now 
in alignmont with tho right of Gonoral Bakor’s Brigade, and tho 
time had come for tho final rush round tho ridgo. Tho onomy’s 

- right rested on tho northorn slopo of Pir Paimal Ridge and ox- 
tonded across a basin (it can searcoly bo callod a kotal) betwoon that 
ridge and tho high Kharoti hill to tho north alroady roforred to, 
“Behind the northorn hill tho largo canals aud watorcoursos from 
the Argandab Rivor run, tho rivor itsolf boing a fow hundrod yards 
boyond tho sorios of channels. “It was in this, basin that Ayub’s 
army made its final stand. It had no roal entronchmonts to lino, 
but a deop water-cut 12 feet broad, with banks 2 or 8 foot high 
and with cultivated fields in front, served as an oxcollont defence. 
The banks had been ingeniously loopholed for rifle-fire. Thoro 
were two camps of twenty or thirty tonts cach in rear of this 
channel. Tho first was woll away 40 Gonoral Bakor’s loft undor 
tho northorn hill, and in it wore throo guns; tho. socond was in tho 
middle of tho basin and had two guns in position. Tho villago 
of Bir Paimal was on the slopo somordistanco to the loft front of 
tho socond camp and right in tho path of Macphorson’s Brigado. 
The latter wero moving in an innor circlo closo undor the ridgo, 
while General Bakor’s troops had to work woll round to tho left 
so as 10 close with the guns under tho northorn hill and block «ll 
escapo from tho basin in that diroction. 

Tho action from this point can boat bo understood by following 
the movements of tho 92nd Highlandors and 2nd Ghoorkas, 
Thoy roundod tho south-wostorn faco of tho Pir Paimal Ridgo, 
and suceceded in capturing the villago of that namo by a sorios 
of ‘rushes’ and by turning tho walls on tho right. Major White, 
with tho leading companios of his rogimont, thon found himself 
faco to faco with somo thousands of men who scomod dotormined 
to mako a final stand about their two guns ins tho-basin. Tho 
plan of our attack was for tho two brigades to swoop steadily up 
iho basin in linc; but Genoral Macphorson saw that as ho had 
vdvancod so fox, and thore was a tondoney among tho onomy to 
surgo forward in overwhelming numbers, there was nothing for it 
rut to continue his advanco. Whonovor the 92nd and Ghoorkag 
ialted and iried volley-firing, tho onomy ceased to votiro ahd 
vegan skirmishing back to the placos from which thoy had beon 
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driven. Tho 28rd Pioneers had also worked up on the lofi to aid 
the Highlanders, and Major Whito got his men together for a 
charge. The enomy had tried, by turning the water into anothor 
and a dry channel, to check our advance; but this was a completo * 
mistake. Our men were faint from thirst, and they welcomed tho 
water as giving new life and strength. Major White rode along 
the front of the watercourse in which the Highlanders were lying” 
under cover and called out to them: “‘ Highlanders, will you 
follow me if I give you a lead for thoso guns?” There was but 
one answer—a ringing cheer, and the next moment tho men were 
rushing across the open ground led by the pipers, playing the 
Slogan, while Major White rode seronely on in front drawing 
upon himself a terrific fire. The guns were in rear of a water- 
course with high banks, and sheltered by this the Afghans fired 
rapidly and well. A small building protected their right, and 
some 800 or 400 tiflemen lying on the slopes of the Pir Paimal 
Hill poured in a heavy cross-fire upon the 92nd. But the High- 
landers were not to be checkbd, and though upwards of forty «men 
of the leading companies fell, killed or, wounded, they carried the 
guns at the point of the bayonet. Major White leaped into the 
watercourse some yards ahead of his men and found that his horse 
could not climb up the steep bank. He thorefore remained quietly 
watching the enemy firing almost into his face, one Afghan 
deliberately aiming at his head at a few yards’ distance. This 
man and some ghazis were killed where they stood, Major White 
getting his horse out of the ditch just as the Highlanders jumped 
into the water. The artillerymen had deserted their guns some 
time before, and had lef both pieces double-shotted. A story, 
which «is woll found if it bo not true, is told of a Ghoorka, who 
had attached Limself all day to the Highlanders, He managed to 
ieach one of‘ the ‘guns first, and Ieaping wp on it he waved his 
cap and cried in Hindustani :—‘ This gun belongs to my regi- 
ment—2nd Ghoorkas! Princé of Wales’s!” Then he thrust his 
cap down the muzzle, in order that there might.be no ‘dispute 
as to future.ownership. The brilliant charge of the 92nd, ably 
seconded by Major Becher and his two companies of the 2nd 
Ghoorkas, with the 28rd Pioneers rushing up in support, was one 
of the leading incidents of the day, the rapidity of the whole 
* ° . 
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affair boing almost as startling 10 Gonexal Roboris and Gonoral 
Ross as ib must havo boon to tho onomy.* Tho imasy of mou, 
said variously to havo ndmborod from‘8,000 to 10,000, who had 
gathered in tho orchards and been driven into tho basin and 
towards tho roar of tho Baba Wali Kotal, wore hopolossly broken 
by tho steady wavo of men which swopt thom backward. Gonoral 
Bakor’s brigado harried thom whenovor thoy‘ tried to cling to 
cover in the lowor watercourses, and the 92nd wove driven like a 
woedgo botwoon thom and tho slopes of tho ridgo, smashing into 
thoir midst when they tried to rally at tho two guns, and uttorly 
breaking what little cohosion they still possossod. Tho first stream 
of tho fugitives poured out from tho orchards, and mado for tho 
Argandab in the direction of Kokaran, many of them falling into tho 
hands of our cavalry; tho ‘noxt stream poued back into Ayub’s 
camp, carrying tho news of tho defeat, and attracting. 4o thom 
tho escort of tho guns on tho Baba Wali Kotal. Tho lash two shots 
fired by thoso guns wore in tho directfon of Karoz Mill; tho 
fixgt, pitchod threo hundred yards short of whére General Roborty 
was sitting on the crost of tho ridge, did not bursi, whilo tho 
* gocond went whizzing overhoad far.into the gardens boyond. Tho - 
serew-guns of 6-8 batiory fired a fow parting rounds at tho fugi- 
tives making for Mazva, and thon Macpherson halted his brigado 
and formod up his rogimonts at,tho foot of the northern slope 
of tho Pir Paimal Ridge. Genoral Baker had callod a halt somo 
timo boforo, any sorious firing directod against his fighting lino 
having ccasod whon the orchards had been cloarad, and tho lino 
had swung round lo mako tho turning movomont round tho vidgo, 
Noarly all the cnomy, so fur donlt with, had boon irrogulars, and 
the bayonet chargo of tho 72nd had checked whatever Iatont 
ghazi-ism thero might bo among thom. During tho halt tho 
fighting lino of tho Qnd Brigado was roformed as follows :-—d5th 
Ghoorkas on the loft, 8rd Sikhs in centre, and Qnd Beluchis on 
ihe right. Tho 72nd and 2nd ‘Sikhs, with Swinloy’s Mountain 
Battery, wore in roar, replonishing their ammunition pouches. Tu 
this new ordor tho 2nd Brigado advanced at about 11°45, and as 
they came into tho opon betwoen tho two ridges, a half battalion 


* Major Whito was recommended for the Victoria Cross for his gallaniry om (his 
oocasion, 
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of the 3rd Sikhs, under Colonel Money, moved off to the left to 
‘hold the point of the northern hill overlooking the Argandab 
River. Tho threo guns and the twenty: or thirty deserted tonts in 
the advanced camp at tho foot of this hill foll into the hands of , 
Colonel Money, whose later movements I will refer to presently. 
The rost of the Brigade changed direction to the right,- and 
marched wp tho -basin, the 72nd taking the place of the 5th 
Ghoorkas in the first line. Only stray shots were-fred by ghazis, 
who had perched thomselvos on the hills, The action was really 
at an end. Genoral Ross had joined the advanced infantry 
brigades, and General Roberts was also coming round the vidge 
with General Macgregor’s reserve brigade. A spur running down 
from the hill on tho left flank of the Pir Paimal basin hid Mazra 
from view; but as the leading troops of Goneral Baker’s Brigade 
passod ovor this spur, thoy sawa mile before them Ayub’s chief 
camp, with all the tonts standing in regular rows. Fugitives 
wero rushing out of tite camp, and 200 or 800 cavalry wero 
moving off among the trees beyond. The 72nd Highlanders and 
2nd Boluchis reached the camp a little before one o’clock, the 8rd 
Sikhs (half battalion) close at their heels, while General Macpher- ° 
son also moved his brigade leisurely’ forward in the same direc- 
tion. The 72nd advanced a mile beyond Mazra village, and fired 
dropping shots at such runaways as were still within range. But 
the powers of flight of an Afghan are marvellous, and as no 
cavalry were at hand most of the enemy made good their escape. 
Colonel Money, with his half battalion of 3rd Siishs, had found 
that beyond the point he was sent to occupy was aiidflrer hill, 
giving a movo commanding position. He pushed on with some 
150 men to this point, and to his surprise looked straight down 
over the village of Baba Wali into Mazra and the enemy’s camp. 
At that time it was packed with men, and he sent back word to 
General Baker asking for reinforcements, ashe could not venture 
upon an attack with his handful of Sikhs. It was too late 
for any regiments to be 1¢-directed, and Colonel Money had to 
watch with much chagrin the flight of the Afghans led by a 
large number of cavalry, probably Kizilbashes. Howover, he 
camg upon five guns, including a 24-pounder howitzer, placed. 
on the slopes of the hill near Baba Wali village, so that his 
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half battalion hold cight piccos in thoir possossion. Whon 
Gonoral*Roborts and his Stall rodo through Mayra in advance of 
Maegrogor’s Brigado tho rout of Aynb’s army was comploto, and 
nothing romained but the cavalry pursuit. Tn four hours ow 
foreo had scattered tho hithoMo victorious Afghan army, driving 
them from a position thoy had chosdn dolibovatoly, and with a full 
knowlodgo of our strongih, and capturing thoir camp as it stood, 
as well as thirty-ono guns and two of our own Jlorso Artillery 
9-poundors. No moro brilliant onding of tho rapid march from 
Cabul could have beon wished, and tho vindication of our military 
prostige is now full and comploto. Lioutonant Maclaino was found 
to havo boen murdered by his guards, and this incidont has om- 
bittored every man’s hatred of tho Afghans. That tho Afghans 
did not anticipate defeat is proved by the appoaranco of thoir 
camp; nota tent was struck, nol a saddlo-bag carriod away; all 
the rude equipage of a half-barbarous army waa loft at our mercy 
—the meat in the cooking pots, tho bread half-knoadod in tho 
carthen vessels, tho bazaar with its ghec-pois, dried fruits, flour 
and corn—just as it had boen desorted whon the noigo of battle 
rolled up from Pir Paimal. 

But to deseribe those mattors moro in detail: Whon our troops 
found themsolves in rew of tho Baba Wali Kotal with tho 
onomy’s dosorted camp lying boforo thom, all opposition was at an 
ond, and our work was to colloct the guns which had boon aban. 
donod on our approach, and to oxamino the contonis of Ayub’s 
tonts. J had lingorod to discuss tho fight with Captain Darvall, 
in command of a company of tho 92nd Highlandors, guarding 
tho guns Whito had captured, so that tho Ist and Qnd Brigados 
had passed on when 1 rode up tho road 40 Mazra. Gonorel Mac- 
gregor was following with the 8rd Brigado ; but by this timo wo 
all knew that the storios furnished by our spios, relating to an 
ontrenchod camp and a dofonsive position, arrangod on the p¥in- 
ciples of European onginooring, wore fablos. The 8rd Brigado wore 
balked of their fight—for the 60th Riflos and tho rogimonts 
brigaded with thom woro to have assisted in tho final attack upon 
Maazra, if Ayub had takon up a second position. Scattored on tho 
opon stony road and on tho hill slopos were bodieg of mon killed 
by our volloys whon the Afghan rotroat began. Thoro scomod 
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few dead men, but the mullahs and yatercourses could have 
told their own story; for within their sheltering baiiks were 
lying clusters of white-clad’ peasants who had been fgremost in 
the ranks all dey. If the cowardly regulars in Ayub’s army had 
fought side by side with these men, our lossés must have been 
much heavier ; but they left the ghazi-led mob to bear the brant 
of the attack, and took to flight when the Pir Paimal Ridgo was 
turned. - The most dosperate spirits seemed to have been killed, 
for in the pouches of several men whose rude waistbelts I examined 
there was not a single cartridge left. The rifles of such as were 
armed with Martinis, Sniders, or Enfields, were taken by our 
soldiers as trophies; while matchlocks or jhezutls were broken to 
pieces and cast away. One man killed was completely equipped ‘in 
the uniform of the 66th Regiment, and had-with-him a Martini rifle 
and bayonet. A number of men, trying to preserve some form of 
order in their retirement, wero clad in khaki, and at a distance 
were actually mistaken by one of our own officers for the 28rd 
Pioneers. As they got out of rango very quickly we could npt 
secure one of their number as a specimen. Of tho 50 or 100 
bodies which I myself passed at close quarters, I only ‘saw some 
three or four men in what might be called uniform. These had on 
dark-coloured jackets, and turbans surmounted by small yellow 
pompons, such as were worn long ago in European armies. There 
were also men shot down with stray portions of Ivdian uniform 
upon them, but they wore plainly peasants or villagers who had 
joined Ayub after his great success. It is said that Maiwand was 
_ won for him by ghazis, or by a mob of rudely-armed ryots led by 
those fanatics; and one cortainly‘ saw ‘much to confirm the- 
idea that the sirength of an Afghan army lies in its irregulars. 
The defenders of the Mullah Sahibdad village, the men who tried 
to “vush ” the advanced companies of the 72nd in the orchards, 
the mass which -finally was broken up by the 92nd at the two 
guns—all these were white-clothed peasants, each fighting for 
his own band, and fighting right well too. They were seen to 
kneel down, take deliberate aim at our ranks, and fire without any 
sign of hurry: having fired they rose to their feet,retiring at ‘a 
walkennd re-loading their muzzle-loaders coolly and calmly. It 
was these undrilled units in Ayub’s force who gave us most 
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trouble, and who wore killod as thoy foll back before our steady 
advanco, 

The bodios of tho onomy’s killod coasod almost ontiroly ag soon 
as tho spur running out from tho novthorn hill above tho Baba 
Wali villago on our lofi was passod. This spur had sholterod 
them from our bullots, and the shrapnel from our 40-pounders 

would scareoly rorch thom boyond it, Tho vond to the Mazza 
camp, from this spur, was at first strown with tho accoutro- 
montis which tho Afphang ‘had thrown away in thoir flight, 
Thus packets of Martini and Snider cariridgos woro tomo upon, 
with stray powdor-fasks and ball-bags, tho flight having become 
a rout as our brigades pushed up tho Pir Paimal basin. 
A few hundred yards nearer tho camp were tho guns which had 
beon withdrawn from tho basin itself. They had boon left by 
tho artillerymen just as thoy had come out of action: hore and 
there a bag of powder lay noar the muzzle, as if & gunnor more 
stanch than his follows had iriod to load his pioce for a firewell 
shot; while-the caissons wore full of livo shell. Tho tracos Iny 
stretched out along the road whoro thoy had beon droppod when 
the horses woro taken out, and wo could imagino the gunnors 
mounting and riding off before our cavalry pursuit hogan. Wo 
woro delightod to seo ono of our own Horso Ariillory guns standing 
on the road nono tho worse for its captivity, and word was sont 
back for a Loam to vemove it to tho rear, Tho other 9-poundor 
lost at Maiwand was, as conjectured, in position on the Baba Wali 
Kotal. Moro accoutremouts and packcis of ammunition wero 
_ found scattered noar tho first lino of tents, and oneo within tho 
camp, wo could sco how hasty hac been tho Night, and how littl 
tho onomy had expocted a crushing reverse in,a fow hours. Our 
reconnaissance of tho 81st scoms to havo boon fatal to them ; thoy 
looked upon it ag a first suecoss for theix own arms, and had 
consoquently mado no preparations for socuring an orlorly retreat, 
Their camp was pitched in avery oxorly way, the tonta being 
arrangod in streots with their front looking towards Candabar, 
The rows of tonts stretched away fully half a milo in year until 
tho small village of Maza was reached, Ayub’s tent, ono of 
the kind in which we usually hold durbars, and larga onovgh to: _. 
have accommodated all tho princes of tho Barakzai family, was on 
~ the right of the camp near tho canal which carries water to Can 
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dahar. A handsome carpet still covered half the floor, and when 
the Beluchis first entered it there wero, I believe, many evidences 
of vecent occupancy. Within a few yards of it was a small tent 
with a small enclosure formed by upright canvas walls—the zenana, 
in fact, wherein the Cabul ladies with Hashim Khan had lived. 
Ayub himself was said to have had only one Kizilbash concu- 
bine with him. In this tent there was a small circle of carpet 
round the central pole, the remainder having been cut away, 
probably when the order to take to flight was given. Another 
tent near Ayub’s had been used as a dispensary, and was full of 
native diugs and of the hospital stores lost by General 
Burrows. Some of our native doctors were busy in removing 
such medicines as were still of value. Poor Maclaino’s tent was 
forty or fifty yards away on the bank of the canal. In every one of 
the common tents it seemed that some ten or iwelve men had 
been tenants, and the strength of the regular rogiments must have 
been very considerable. Rude screens of branches and boughs of 
trees had also been raised about the village, no doubt by the hast 
of irregulars swarming in the camp. 

An examination of a few of the tents showed a vast amount of 
rubbish, in the shape of clothes, bedding’, cooking vessels, horse- 
gear, and miscellaneous equipage, with valuable stores of English 
ammunition. Dried figs, grapes, melons, flour, were scattered 
about, and in saddle-bags and wallets were all kinds of ‘ portable 
property’ more or less valueless. One bag which I saw ransacked 
by a kahar, contained a packet of Persian books, carefully wrapped 
in half a dozen covers of cloth; a store of raisins and a bag of 
flour; a silk pugree; a change of white clothing; a bridle and 
stivrups ; a purse with a score of copper-pieces in it; a pistol and 
100 Enfield cartridges. The ammunition found in the tents must 
have amounted to many thousands of rounds. Hach man seemed 
to sleep with packets of Martini and Snidor cartridges at his side, 
while the packets made up for Enfields were in heaps in odd 
corners. One large tent, which had evidently served as tho 
magazine, was filled to the “roof with bags of powder and 
boxes of our breech-loading cartridges, How many rounds we 
lost gn July 27th I do not know, but we have retaken large 
quantities, while some of our regiments filled up their pouches 
while in the camp. Brass helmets, kettle-drums, some of tho ° 
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band instrumonts last by the 66th, buglos, gold and silvor laced 
coats, were among our loot, and somo boxos of Cabuli rupoos woro 
also found. But important above all woro tho thirty-ono guns and 
our two Royal Horse Artillory 9-poundors: tho loss of those will 
broak Ayub’s prostigo, fot whon ho roturms a fugitive to Moral 
the citizons’ first quostion will be concorniug tho artillory ho took 
with him to batter ‘down tho walls of Candahar, 

I returned to our camp behind Karez ILill by way of tho Baba 


- Wali Kotal, and found Ayub’s guns still in position on tho plat- 


form whence they had fired wpon us. Le himsolf had viowod 
the capture of tho village of Mullah Sahibdad from this point. 
Hore considerable ongincering skill lad been shown: sloping 
roads had been cut, up which the guns could easily.be taken, and 
a natural line of rocks had boon woll utilized as a sercen for tho 
pieces placod in position. Chore were no ombrasuros or gunpits, but 
the guns wore placed so that having beon fired over a wall of rocks 
4 or 5 feet broad, thoy might thon be withdrawn a fow yards bolow, 
reloaded and run up again to answor our fire. Our 410-poundors 
had of course made no improssion upon tho rock, although tho 
shells had pitched upon tho wall itself. Tho gunners could rost 
in perfect safety when not firing, as a spaco had beon cloarod 
below the rocks and the hill sloped sharply downwards. ‘Tho 
narrow road over the Kotal was to tho right of the guns, with 
rocks overhanging it on oithor sida: it had not beon intorfored 
with, the onemy knowing that such a convorging lire could ba 
brought to boar upon it that it could scarcaly bo foreod. ‘Thoro 
was & higher position above whore tho 9-poundors and tho tivo 
Axmatrongs wore posted, and hero a 7-poundor mountain gun 
was found.» Thoro was splendid cover for infantry lining tho rocks 
and this had been improved whorever practicable, So strong 
indeod had the Kotal heon mado, and so clear of all obstaclos was tho 
slope below—a, natural glacis—that to havo attacked in this dirac- 
tion would havo beon tp court hoavy loss, if not a disastrous repulso. 

Two sad incidonts marred tho succoss of tho day: the doath 
of Captain Straton and the murder of Lioutonant Maclaino, who 
had boon a prisoner in Ayub’s- hands sinco tho eventful 27th of 
July. Colonel Brownlow and Captain Fromo died gallantly in 
action, and though we sorrdw for-the loss of those bravo mon, - 
thero is the consolation that thoy wore at tho head of thoir rogi- 
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ments and in the fore-front of the battle. Byt Captain Straton’s 
death’ occurred at a moment when all seemed over, when we had but 
to count our losses and collect our spoils.. When General Ross 
had joined Macpherson’s Brigade, halted in rear of the Pir Paimal 
Ridge, the shells from our 40-pounders*were still coming over the 
Baba Wali Kotal, endangering the safety of any troops pushing 
on towards Mazra. It was, of course, all-important to stop this 
shelling of the Kotal, now virtually in our hands, and the easiest 
way was to send a party of signallers up the hillside to the right » 
of the Kotal, whence the news of our rapid success could be 
flashed down below. Captain Straton with two mounted signallers 
was with the. brigade, and’ he was ordered to ostablish a station 
ou the ridge above. But as there were a few ghazis lingering 
about, two companies of the 24th P.N.I. were told off to skir- 
mish well in front of him, and clear the ground. Before they 
could move off, Captain Straton, a man with no sense of personal 
danger, rode slowly up the slope with his two signallers. He 
had not gone more than 50 or 60 yards from Generals Ross and 
Macpherson when a shot was heard and Captain Straton fell 
from his horse. A dark figure was then seen to rise from a dip 
in the ground, fix.a bayonet on his rifle and rush forward. The 
two signallers, men of the 72nd Highlanders, had dismounted by 
thig time, and they fired at 40 yards’ distance, bringing the Afghan 
down. His bayonet had passed through Captain Straton’s cdat 
but had not touched the body. Tho man wa’s bayonetted as ‘ho 
tried to rise. “It was discovered that he had already been severely 
wounded and could not have hoped to escape; he was not clad in 
the orthodox white of a true ghazi, but had on a sort of blue 
uniform, which seemed to indicate that he was a regular soldier 
‘whoso fanaticism had prompted him to shoot the first officer who 
passed him. Tho bullet from his rifle had passed through Straton’s 
heart. The decease of Captain Straton is a great loss to theforce; the 
perfect wayin which he had controlled the signalling was universally 
recognized. He never spdred himself when hard work had to be 
doue, and the soldiers under him shared hisenthusiasm. General 
Roberts always reliod implicitly on him, both on the march and 
‘in ‘action, for he knew that if it were. possible for heliographing 
to be done, Captain Straton would have his men in position apd 
his instruments at work. The 22nd Regiment have lost as good 
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a soldier as ever woro sword, and thoro is a gap in Sir Fredorick 
Roboris’s Staff which he will find hard to fill. Tho second inci- 
dent is ‘yet again on difforont linos, for tho murder of Lioutonant 
Maclaino is full of horror. As Six Frodorick Roberts vodo into 
Ayub’s camp word was brought by somo native soldiors, belonging 
to Jacob’s Rifles and tho 1st Gronadiors, who had boon prisonors 
with Maclaino, that his body was lying noar Ayuh’s tont. Major 
Euan Smith was sont down to tost the tmth of the story, and 
found tho sepoys had spoken only too truly. Poor Maclaino, with, 
his throat cut deoply across, was lying somo short distanco from 
the tent in which he had beon confined, about 40 yards from 
Ayub’s own tent. Tho story told by the sepoys is that Ayub flod 
at eleven o’elock with the Cabul sirdars, leaving his prisonors in ° 
charge of their guard, with no instructions boyond a vorbal ordor 
that they were not to be killed. Some hour or moro aftor this 
the guard rushed into tho tents whore Maclaine and six other 
prisoners were kept, and ordored them all out as thoy wore to be 
killed. Ono sopoy was shot through the head and Maclaine was 
soized by sevoral Afphans, who throw him down and cut his throat. 
He was woak and ill from sickness and bad food, and submitted to 
his fate without a word. Immediately upon this there was a groat 
shoul that tho English wore upon the camp and the guard fod 
without touching tho five sopoys romaining. Tho bittorost rago 
ig folt against Ayub, who might, by confiding tho officor to tho 
Kizilbash cavalry, casily havo onsurod his safoty. Jor the fularo 
thoro can bo no question of troating with a prineo who hes thus 
followod the worst precedents of Afghan history. Ho is held 
responsible for Maclaine’s assassination just as much as if ho had 
Witnossed it, and ow only regrot is that tho sirday did not fall 
undoy the sabres 6f our cavalry in the pursuit. Maclaine’s body 
was carried into the Citadel and was buried with military honours 
yosterday morning, 

Tho cavalry pursuit rosulied in somo 400 of the onemy boing 
killed, whilo our casualtios wero trifling, only two officers, Liouto- 
nant Bakor, of tho 8rd Punjab Cavalry, and Lioutonant Chambor- 
lain, of tho Central India Morse, being very slightly wounded: 
the former got a cut on the hand and tho latter had his syort- 
arm bruised a little by tho point of a lilwar, General Itugh 
Gough, with tho 9th Lancors, 8rd Punjab Cavalry, 8rd Bongal 
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Cavalry, and the Central India Horse, cut off groups of fugitives 
who had crossed the Argandab and were making for Khakrez; but 
no large masses of men were encountered. The delay in not 
being able to cross the Kokaran ford until eleven o'clock, of course 
militated against the pursuit being of the harassing kind it 
would otherwise have assumed, Once the river had been forded 
the cavalry gallopéd along on three parallel lines, the 9th Lancers 
forming the reserve. The 3rd Pinjab Cavalry killed over seventy 
men in one charge.alono. General Nuttall, with the 8rd Scind 
Horse and 8rd Bombay Light Cavalry, also pursed during the 
afternoon, up the Argandab Valley to the east of the river, kill- 
ing 100 stragglers.* 

"Our losses so far ag they have been ascertained were, on August 
81st and September Ist, as follows :— 
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* Sf hundaed and forty-nixte bodies wore -afterwards buried on the Candahar side of 
the Pir Paimal Ridge. The enemy's total loss‘must have been about 1,200 killed, and a 
large number wounded. 
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This gives a total of” killed of all ranks, 46, woundod 202, 
Two followors wore killed and fifteen wounded ; twenty horses and 
three mulog wore killod; twonty-one horses and throo mules 


wounded. 
Tho list of officers killed and woundod is as follows :— 


Officers Iilled. 


Lioutenant-Coloncl Brownlow, commanding 72nd Highlanders. 
Captain Fromo, 72nd Highlanders. 
Captain Straton, 2-22nd Foot, Superintendent Army Signal- 
ling. : ; ' 
Officers Wounded. 
Captain Murray, 72nd Highlanders, 
Lieutonant and Adjufant Munro, 72nd Highlandors. 
Lioutenant Monzies, 92nd Highlandors. 
Lieutonant Stewart, 92nd ITighlandors. 
Major Willock, 8rd Bengal Cavalry. 
Lieutenant Baker, 8rd Punjab Cavalry. 
Licutenant Chamberlain, Central India Horso. 
Liontenant-Colonel Battye, commanding 2nd Ghoorkas. 
Lioutonant-Colonel Roweroft, commanding 4th Ghoorkas. 
Major Slator, 2nd Sikhs. 
Lioutonant Chosnoy, 28rd Pionoors. 


The wounds of the last oight officors aro nob sevore. 


The death of Colonel Brownlow is a torrible loss to tho 72nd 
Highlanders, and indecd to the army generally, Brave to o fault, 
he was a modal of coolnoss undor fire, and always handled his 
men with judgmont and decision. He was marked for future 
distinction, his tried ability in tho field raising him far above his 
peers. His untimoly death will bo folt most koonly by his own 
officors and men, to whom he hed greatly endoarod himsolf. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Qandahar dming the Siege—Improvement of the Defences—Sketch Map showing the 
Disposition of the Gaizison—The Attitude of the Enemy—Their Plan of Attack — 
Deh-i-Khwaja Village oceupied 1m fored by the Afghans—The Sortie of August 16th 
-——Detexmined Defence of the Village—Retirement of the Tioops—Death of Goneral 
Brooke — The Sortie falsely called a ‘‘Success”? ~ Description of the Afghan 
Siege Works — Enginesing Skill shown by the Naitb Hafizulla Parallela—The 
Training of Guns upon the Smkapur Gate—The Afghan Korez Trenches on tha 
South—Attempt to form Breaching Batteries—Explanation of the Engineering 
Skill shown, 


CanDaHar Cantonmants, 9t September, 1880. 


Sir Freperick Roperts’s troops were so soon pushed into action 
after their arrival at Candahar, that the state of the city on the 
81st August and the evidence the enemy had left behind of their 
late uncomfortable closeness to tho walls, have been partly for- 
gotten by many of us. When we rode up on the morning of the 
31st there was indeed every sign, both within and without the 
walls, that an enemy had been at the gate. Candahar rises out 
of the plain quite abruptly; its walls, with their tower-like 
bastions, obtruding themsolves upon one’s notice in rather an un- 
sympathetic way. Thoy shut out from view cverything that lies 
within them, except the tomb of Ahmcd Shah and the towor of 
observation in the citadel. No point of ’vantage enables one to 
examine what the walls may hide ; not until the gates are passed 
does the character of the city disclose itself. It has been 
too often described for me to ventw'e to sketch its two broad 
roads bisecting each other at right angles near the centre of the 
city; its citadel guarded by a deep ditch; its high walls of a 
breadth sufficient to make breaching a work of great difficulty even 
to heavy artillery, and its narrow gates, guarded each by flanking 
towers which stand out on either hand of the doorway as if the 
mud-work of the walls had been cut through and folded back 
to admit of entrance, being given. It will be sufficient to say 
that the defences had been strengthened during the siege by 
such contrivances as are usually employed to check assaults upon 
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walled towns, and that tho gaps and broaks in tho bastions and 
parapet had boon filled in with sand-bags, which still romain in 
all tho rough-and-ready state in which thoy woro hastily piled up. 
On August 81gt our first view of Candahar was from noar Deh-i- 
Khwaja, the villago against which the sortio of tho 16th had boon 
directod. Wo did not, however, entor by the Cabul Gato, on tho 


“eastorn face, but by tho Shikarpur Gato facing southwards. 


Tt was here that tho outer dofoncos had boen mado strongest, 
as the enomy’s attack in force was expected from tho group 
of villages lying 1o the south and south-wost, somo of tho wallod 
vineyards and gardens of which were within 300 yards of 
tho south-west bastion and less than a milo from tho Shikar- 
pur Gato itsolf. Tho temporary bazaar outside this gato, 
established for the benefit of‘ our forco marching in from 
Momand, was formed amidst iho abvatiis, wire ontangle- 
ments, chevaue-de-frisc, and brokon-down walls which cumbored 
the ground and would have impeded tho rush of an attacking 
foro. The bastions and parapot bristled with sand-hags, over 
which the sentzics on guard looked down, no doubt with hearty 
relief as our troops drew up and piled arms preparatory to break. 
fast. And yet there was no onthusiasm shown at our approach: 
not a band turned out to play us in, not a cheor was raisod to 
welcome us. Perhaps we, had boon so near for the last flow days 
that the novolty of boing reloased from a dangorous situation had 
passod away from the minds of tho garrison ; porhaps—and I am 
afraid this is tho more likely oxplanation—tho provailing tono 
gmong Gonoral Primroso’s troops was ono still of doprossion and 
want of “heart.” * Tho reaction had not sol in, and tho disng- 
trons dofoat at Maiwand and the sad rosull of the sortic, wore 
still romombered with groat vividuess. Thoro had boon undoubtod 
demoralization oxisting within tho walls during the sicgo, cansod 
by that unreasoning droad of an onemy which always arisos altor 
defoat. How far the domoralizaion sproad only commanding 
officers could really know; but it was impossiblo that tho rem- 
nants of a beaten brigade could bo brought onco moro into contact 
with tho main body without producing some ill-offocl. TLottors 

* On August 8rd Gencial Primose informed Colonel St. John that, acting und& tho 
advice of his brigndiers, he assumed chef politionl authority, 
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which reached us after we Ieft Khelat-i-Ghilzai spoke of the 
“long faces drawn,” and the depression of which they wero the 
too visiblo sign. And yet thoro were ovor 4,000 effective soldiers, 
British and native, under General Primyrose’s orders. One panic- 
stricken man may infect a hundred; one panic-stricken regiment 
an army; and to judge by the storics told by soldiers of the garri- 
son to our own men of the Cabul force, there was a tendency to* 
foster the ‘ ghazi scare,” and to nurse and nurture it until it 
grow. to formidable proportions. Thus our sowars told of tho 
terrible Aimak hoisemon who fod their horsos on raw meat and 
charged with such effect that no one could withstand them; that 
our cavalry would wither away beforo tho flame and smoke breathed 
from their horses’ nostrils. Our sepoys, nearly all Sikhs and 
Ghoorkas, wore so self-confident that thoy made no scerct of their 
dosiro to meot the much-bepraised ghazi-log: they were warned 
that thoy did not know what tho local ghazis’ fighting powers 
were, aud there was what in Western life would be called ‘* head- 
shaking ’’ at our rapid movemont towards the Pir Paimal Rylge 
on the 81st. We seemed to local wiseacres to be going right into 
the jaws of death, whoreas our firm belicf was that we were 
rushing into the arms of viclory. Our men were impatient to 
wipe out the disgrace which had fallen on our arms. 

To revert 10 tho appearanco of the cily when we formally 
relioved it: The flanking bastions which stud the wall at regular’ 
intervals aro sovonty in numbor. They aro really circular towors 
with that part of tho cireumferonco cut away which looks city- 
wards. As they wore in a wretchod state of repair as regarded 
their wpper layers of sun-dried mud, there was much to be done 
in building up a new parapet with sand-bags, and their appearance” 
ig now most uncouth, each tower sceming “top-heavy” and 
suffering from an excrescent growth which may yet be in its in- 
fancy. The south-west bastion, overlooking the Shikarpur village 
wherein tho enemy wore always swarming, was strengthened 
groatly by these moans, embrasures being left through which our 
40-poundors could be trained to tho cast, west, and south. A 
fantastic appoasance was also given to the main walls of the city by 
cutéing down the parapet for 18 inches at points equi-distant 
from the bastions, and placing upright sand-bags to fill in the gap 








Eedgah Gate Front, 400 men 
under the command of Brigadier. 
General Burrows, Lieutenant. 
Colonel Nimmo, 28th N.E., com- 
manding Eedgah Gate. After 
16th August, Colonel Edwardes, 
2nd N.L., took command of Front 
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Cabul Gate Front, 500 men 
under Brigadier-General Nuttall, 
with Colonel Bannerman, 4th 
NIL, commanding the Cabul 
Gate, and Colonel Mainwaring, 
30th N.I., commanding the Dur- 
ranee Gate. 


Length of Front 1,700 yards, 
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Field Officer of the Day for the 
City took command in Charaoo. 


Herat {Gate Front, 500 men 
under command of Colonel Hd- 
wardes, {2nd N.Y, with Major 
Marshallj 4th N.L, commanding 
the Heralt Gate, and Lieutenant. 
Colonel Griffith, lst N.1., com- 
manding}{ the Topkhana Gate. 
After I@th August, Brigadier- 
General § Danbeny commanded 
this Frofot, and Major Ready, 
66th, the} Gate. 
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Shikarpoor Gate Front, 400 
men under Brigadier - General 
Brooke, with Major Trench, 19th 
NL, in command of Shikarpoor 
Gate, After 16th August, Colonel 
Heathcote, 19th N.T., commanded 
this Front, and Major Marshail, 
4th NI, the Gate. 


Length of Froht 1,800 yards. 
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thus made. Ten riflemen wore told off to man each of thoso gaps, 
which were 10 fect in length. The nocessity for thus improving 
the parapet was due to the defective system of loopholing in vogue 
among the Afghans. They piorce their walls with narrow slits, 
through which it is impossible to soo moro than a fow squaro yards 
of ground below; and at night not an objoct can be soon from 
nine-tenths of the loopholes. Theo effect of combined brocch- 
loading fire would be minimized if rifles had thus to bo blindly 
fired into space; whereas by giving mon a chance of secing ovor 
the wall and grouping the defenders into tens at fixed points, thoir 
fire could be always well-aimed and kept well under control. To 
repel, for instance, an attack of 5,000 or 6,000 men led by ghazis 
determined to scale the walls or die in the attempt, firo from tho 
ordinary loopholes would have been thrown ‘away, and only the 
cross-fire from the nearest bastions could havo told; but onco the 
defenders could fire at almost any angle, through tho ion-feot gaps 
I have described, the ground in front of any given point could be 
swept by continuous volleys. Inside the city one could not fail 
to be struck with the open display of forco made at every availablo 
point. There was quite a crowd of European soldiers and Bombay 
sepoys filling tho Shikarpur Gate as General Roberts and his Staff 
entered. the city, and nearly every man seemed to havo his ‘bayonot 
fixed or sword drawn. No doubt Candahar bears an ill-roputation 
for ghazi-ism, and there were many discontented spirits within its 
walls even aftor the 18,000 Pathans had boon turned out; but tho 
display of naked weapons certainly struck us poor pilgrims from 
quieter Cabul as unusual and alarming. Our own rovolvers woro 
comfortably reposing on our hips, whilo we fourd it was tho fashion 
to carry tho pistol in tho hand, or a drawn sword, or a hog-spear, 
or a bayonot fixed on a long stick @ la ghazi. In tho Char Soo, 
the covered, arched bit of bazaar, where the chief roads cut through 
each other, were more men with drawn swords and fixed bayonots, 
The guards at the gates, at the entrance to the citadel and olso- 
where, seemed of great strength ; but without wishing to bo rudely 
critical, one could not help feeling that numbers wore nocessary 
where the sepoys wero of such poor physique. It is dangerous to 
say a word against the Bombay regiments, as a swarm of onger 
defenders will start up at once Lo justify thom and to challong® com- 
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parison with the army of Northern India. But I must humbly 
submit that the weedy, under-grown sepoys of one or more of the 
regiments now in Candahar are no more hke soldiers than a stage 
army is like those ‘‘cull’d and choice-drawn cavaliors? who won 
Agincourt. I have not seen a regiment paraded, and I do not 
know the distinctive dress of any particular regiment, but there the 
men were before my eyes, and they were certainly sorry apologies for 
“ gepoys. The appearance of the citadel was as warlike as that of 
the city we had passed through, sand-bags and bags of flour, &e., 
being well to the fore whenever there was a gate to be strengthened 
or a wall to be made more imposing. The tower in the citadel 
upon which Captain Keyser, of the 7th Fusiliers, had his chief 
heliograph station, was topped by a circular wall of bags some 
five feet high, and from this point there was a good view of all 
the surrounding country. The northern wall, with the Eedgah 
Gate, looking towards Mazra, had its complement of the ever- 
repeating sand-bags, and in the north-west corner bastion was the 
40-pounder which had shelled Picquet Hill and our cantonments, 
when Ayub rashly pitched his tents within range. 

It is difficult of course, after a lapse of time, to pick up the 
threads of a story, especially when that story has for its moral 
indecision and disaster; and therefore, in dealing with events 
before and during the siege of Candahar, I have to guard against 
being led away by the hasty criticism or loose talk of irresponsible 
porsons. I would rather leave such facts as I have gathered to 
speak for themselves than formulate conclusions which must of 
necessity be based upon other men’s evidence. Not having seen 
with my own eyes thovements and actions which had most serious 
results, I can only present them as they were pictured to me by 
eye-witnesscs. To make the story clearer, reasons must be given 
for certain positive moves made by those holding authority among 
the besieged garrison; the more general question of passive 
defence being governed by other conditions, such as the morale 
and strength of the force at the Lieutenant-General’s disposal, the 
numbers and capacity of the enemy, and their probable intentions. 

Ayub Khan’s forces made their appearance about Candahar on 
the 7th of August, ten days after the Maiwand defeat, and such 
was teir confidence at that time that they occupied part of our 
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cantonments, and pitched their camp well within rango of ‘our 
40-pounders. They were soon awaro of their error, when shells 
began to burst even in the Surteep’s tont, and thoy withdrow to a 
safer distance and sot to work in a loss obtrusivo but moro 
systematic way. Against the northern faco of tho city wall, and, 
for the most part, against the western faco, also, thoy could do 
snothing ; there wero no villages or cnclosures 10 cover their movo- 
ments. To the north the plain is covered with gravos, whilo on 
the west there is a clear space at least onc mile in broadth betweon 
the cantonments and the Herat Gate. On the south-wost wore 
sroups of enclosures with high mud walls, twelvo or cighteon 
inches thick, guarding the orchards and vinoyards ‘of Shikarpur 
and Deh Haji villages which lay in rear of them. Theso gayo 
cover io their sharp-shooters, good positions for their guns, and 
accommodation and food to any large body of mon they might 
mass within them. The deep water-channels of an opon. hares 
were also available as shelter-trenches and first parallels, if the 
Afghans so far understood tho art of war; and altogethor the 
Shikarpur Gato and the south-west corncr bastion of the city wall 
were likely to bo menacod. How admirably tho Naib Hafizulla, 
who was said to be the guiding spirit of Ayub’s army, recognized 
the advantages of an approach from this direction, I will oxplain 
prosontly. There was opon country (cultivated fields lying fallow) 
facing the portion of the southern wall to the east of the Shikarpur 
Gato; but there wero many low walls in this direction also. Tho 
eastern faco, equally with tho Shikarpur Gato and tho south- 
wostern lino of defonce, might bo looked’ upon ag attracting an 
attack, or at least a strong demonstration, owing to tho noarnoss 
to the Cabul Gate of the large village of Deh-i-Khwaja, Tho 
distance in a direct line from the gate to the village walls was logs 
than 1,000 yards, and the intermediate space was not, a8 on tha 
western face, clear of cvery obstacle; but was traversed by lands 
with low boundary walls and by a water-channel running alongsido 
the road leading from the city through tho villago. Dch-i-Khwaja 
sovel's several acres of ground, and as each houso has an inde- 
yendent door, and is connected with its neighbour by stout mud 
valls, the place prosents no salient point to storming party 


vhere a position could be seized and made good. In the Minds, 
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of resolute men each house would become a miniature fort to be 
taken before the next one could be approached. I suppose this 
fact was known to the officers who were responsible for the attack 
ultimately made upon the place. In addition to the cover offered 
by the low walls between the village and the eastern wall, there 
was, a few yards outside the Cabul Gate, a pile of buildings used 
aga serait. We could not of course oceupy thesc, and we had not> 


had time to destroy them. They would have formed the connect- 


ing link, and a very strong one, between Deh-i-Khwaja and any 
party told off to assail the Cabul Gate. 

The enemy, in their over-confidence, or by wrongly estimating 
our military power in Afghanistan, intended to reduce the garrison 
to weakness by starvation, and then to assault two or more gates, 
the irregulars led by ghazis being anxious to carry the city at the 
point of the sword. To avoid such a complication as our army 
cutting its way out, the villages on the south and Deh-i-Khwaja 
on the east were occupied in force, and earthworks thrown up 
along the line of karez near the Shikarpur group of villages. 
Guns were mounted at several points from which shells were 
pitched with fair accuracy into the citadel or burst over particular 
bastions. One gun, said to be a 6-pounder, was placed in 
Deh-i-Khwaja, an embrasure being formed by cutting through a 
mud wall some twelve feet high, and piling up on either side 
earth and the débris of a house which these amateur engineers 
demolished. This gun did little or no damage when it was fired 
at the Cabul Gate, but the rifle-fire from the walls of the village 
seriously annoyed such working parties as were sent out by the 
garrison 40 destroy the low walls bounding the roads through the 
fields. Geoneral Primrose at last ordered that no more parties 
should go outside the gates, so that the cover existing for an 
attacking force was left intact. Day by day it was noticed that 
Deh-i-Khwaja was crowded with men, and suspicion became rife 
that preparations were being made for forcing the Cabul Gate and 
‘‘ rushing ” the defences on that side by a swarm of irregulars. Now 
tho word ‘ghazi” carried dismay into the hearts of many of the 
garrison—as it does still no doubt—and it became an open question 
whother it was nottime to breakthrough the inaction which prevailed,: 


end force a fight on a small scale outside the walls. It was impossible 
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to shell the place effectually, as throe of our 40-poundors wore in 
position :on the north-west and southern bastions, and our 
9-pounders over the Cabul and Durani Gato could not hopo to bo 
of any greatuse against thick mud walls and domed houses. Tho 
two mortars of the heavy battery might plump sholl into the midst 
of the houses, but they would not scaro its defondors away. Tho 
* original plan of the sortie was, I believe, conccived by Major Hills, 
Commanding Royal Enginoers, who advisod that a party of 
cavalry should bo sent out in the early morning by tho Eedgah 
Gate (facing north) and work round in rear of tho village of 
Khairabad, which should then be “rushod” by some 500 or 600 
infantry. Khairabad was within 400 yards of the northorn walls 
of Deh-i-Khwaja, and the’ latter village was to have been taken 
by an attack in rear, where it was probably undefended. ‘The 
6-pounder gun was to be spiked, or brought away if time allowed, 
and the loopholed walls fronting tho city wore to be dostroyed. 
There was nothing impossible in this plan, and the sortie, if at 
all, well managed, ought to have proved a success. But certain 
modifications were made which spoiled all. On the morning of 
the 16th August, 800 sabres, under command of Brigadior- 
General Nuttall, swept round in rear of tho village, and, as was 
expected, the men in Deh-i-Khwaja began to loave, seoing thoir 
retreat thus cut off. The usual garrison which flocked in ovory 
morning and left at nightfall had not arrived, and they would 
probably have known but little of the affair until aftorwards, if a 
fatal blunder had not beon commiticed bofore tho infantry wont 
out. This was a cannonado of half an hour's duration, from the 
9-pounders and the two howitzers. Genoral Brooke, commanding 
600 men chosen. from the 7th Fusiliers, 19th and 28th Native 
Infantry, asked that the village might bo shelled before his troops 
went out. The unusual noise aroused every armed man in tho 
southern villages, and evon those furthor away on tho oast; and 
they poured out to see what was tho meaning of the cannonado. 
They soon learnt Deh-i-Khwaja was being attacked, and thoy 
hastened to its assistance. In the mcantimo our cavalry had a 
splendid chance at some 400 or 500 men on ground which could 
not have been better fora chargo. But General Nuttall consjdored 
the time had not yet come to uso his sowars, and ho contented 
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himself with following the enemy, who were making for broken 
ground on the south. Eventually a troop was ordered to charge, 
‘and they did good execution ; but the fugitives had then got cover 
and opened a smart fire upon the cavalry, who had to‘ draw off a 
little, particularly as more men were pressing up from the Shikarpur 
villages. In the meantime the half-hour’s cannonade had come to 
an end, and the infantry had moved out; such men as still held” 
the village were on the alert, and our troops were met by a heavy 
fire from the long liné of loopholed walls. The attacking force 
was divided into three parties of about 200 men each, General 
Brooke taking the centre party, whose object was to penetrate the 
village by the road from the city, while the other parties moved off 
to right and left. It was this central party which suffered the 
heaviest loss. They rushed along the narrow road with a dry 
watercourse of some depth on thoir Jeft hand, passed the gun and 
got into the village. But they were little better off than before ; 
for every wall was loopholed, every door blockaded. All they could 
do was to press forward and watch for an opportunity of seizing 
one or more houses in rear, whence they could work back, clearing 
tho walls and courtyards, so as to allow of the Sappers demolish- 
ing the outer wall facing the Cabul Gate. To attempt street fight- 
ing was hopeless, as our mon could see no enemy; only the 
muzzles of rifles, many of them breech-loading, looked down 
upon thom. General Brooke forced his way right through the 
place, and as the rear walls were not loopholed his party had a 
respite for the time. He then moved along towards the north, 
but returned when he could find no point which served to give him 
a chance of making his hold good. The party io the left under 
Colonel Heathcote did not enter the village but lined the walls in 
the fields, keeping up a heavy fire to draw off the defenders’ 
attention. On the right, Trench of the 19th Bombay Infantry 
had got possession of a large walled garden to tho south of the 
village, whence he drove such of the enemy as made a stand. 
The sortie was being watched by General Primrose and the garrison 
from the walls; but owing to a thick haze little could be seen of 
what was going forward. The continuous firing showed the village 
had not been captured, and swarms of irregulars could now and 
again he distinguished running across the open country as if making 
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for Deh-i-Khwaja. Goneral Primrose theroforo orderod tho Woops 
engaged to be recalled, and directed the artillory and infantry on 
the walls to cover the retiremont. The orders wore passed on to 
General Brooke. The two parties under Colonel Hentheoto and 
Trench (killed about this time) began to fall back, leaving the 
third batch of 200 men, still in the roar of tho villago, quito un- 
supported. The cavalry also mado for the Cabul Gato; the rifle- 
fire from the enemy, who were following them up, costing thom 
many horses. Our retirement was the signal for tho advance of 
every Afghan who had been held in check by the cavalry in tho 
open. The garden Trench’s party had held was occupied by 
them, and every wall in the fields in the south-east was lincd with 
their skirmishers. For General Brooke to withdraw safely undor 
such conditions was almost impossible. Ho tried to make his 
way back by the road leading through tho heart of the villago ; 
but the fire from the loopholes was too terrible, and he turned olf 
to his loft, coming out into the fields just whore a few walls gavo 
cover fo his men and cnabled them to rally. In tho confusion 
which prevailed his party were mistaken for “ ghazis,’’ and a 
40-pounder began to shell them. Fortunately the shells wore 
too high and did no mischief. No supports wore sont out to aid 
him, though appeals wero made to Goneral Primroso to allow 
skirmishers to line the low walls outside the Cabul Gato in a 
~south-easterly direction.* General Brooke had supportod Liou- 
nt Cruickshank, R.E., severely wounded, and had brought, 
him out of the village. They rested bohind a wall whilo a hanil- 
ful of men were got together to cover thoir rotroat towards tho 
walls, still a thousand yards away. But the fire from tho loop- 
holes was too heavy, and as the General tried 140 cross 10 tha 
shelter of another wall he was shot down. A sergeant of tho 7th 
Fusiliers with him was killed, and two Bombay Sappers wounded, 
and then the two officors had to be left to their fate. Thoir mon 
were harassed by continuous fire at almost point blank rangos, 
and the sortie ended by forty of our dead being left on the ground, 
while twice that number of wounded wore received within tho 
walls. The details of tho killed and wounded, officors and mon, 


** The withdrawal of the original supports before General Brooke's party had loft 
‘tho village was the fatal mistake of the day. 
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are given in the despatches. The total casualties were about 
200; and this short story of how the sortie was mado and how 
little it bore the character of a ‘‘ success,” which I see it has 
always been called by General Primrose, may help you to appre- 
ciate what occurred. There is no charge against the soldiers ; 
all are said to have fought well and to have shown great steadli- 
ness ; but the departue from the original plan wag fatal, and né 
supports being left for General Brooke’s party to fall back upon, 
gave the enemy the chance of cutting our men up in’ detail. 
There are other features of the sortie which I have no doubt men 
who were in it can fill up. I have been through Deh-i-Khwaja 
and over the ground outside, and I can fully appreciate how 
General Brooke failed to make good his hold of the village. 


CanDaHar, 12th September. 


I have described the position taken up by Ayub Khan’s forces 
on the eastern side of Candahar, and the sortie made on August 
16th against the Deh-i-Khwaja village. Major Hills, the Engineer 
officer’ commanding, had warned General Primrose that he would 
not be responsible for the safety of the city if Deh-i-Khwaja were 
left untouched, so high an estimate was placed upon the capacity 
of the enemy. On the 17th the guns directed against the city, 
move apparently for the purpose of annoying the garrison than 
with any idea then of systematic bombardment, were the 
6-pounder in Dch-i-Khwaja, an Armstrong breech-loader, and one 
of our Royal Horse Artillery 9-pounders on Picquet Hill, a 
6-pounder in an cmbrasuro near the Head-Quarters’ Garden facing 
the wostern wall, and another 6-pounder in a garden to the south- 
west, distant 1,100 yards from the Shikarpur Gate, and some- 
what nearer the south-west corner bastion. The ,guns on Picquet 
Hill were answered by a 40-pounder in the north-west bastion, 
and their fire was plainly meant to make the citadel as uncom- 
fortable as possible for the troops crowded within it. One of 
these guns was silenced on the 16th, and was believed to have 
been dismounted. The 6-pounder near the Head-Quarters’ Garden 
was fired at uncertain intervals at the bastions on the western 
faces in ‘the hope, apparently, of injuring whatever men might be 
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on duty on the wall. It was on the south-west that tho greatest 
pains were laken by Ayub’s amateur “ engineers,” and here tho 
contour of the ground favoured them immensoly. ho group of 
villages known to the garrison under the general namo of Shikar- 
pur was protected by many walled gardens and vinoyurds, which 
had in their front two deep harez water-channels, then quite dry, 
fs the canals from the Argandab River and local springs had been 
blocked so as to cut off the usual water-supply of Candahar. Tho 
harez in vogue in Southern Afghanistan is different to that wo 
have been accustomed to further north. Instead of an undor- 
ground canal, with openings at stated intervals, whorefrom tho 
earth excavated is thrown up in mounds, there is a deep open 
channel cut from six to twelve fect deep, along the banks of which 
the earth and mud are thrown up so as to form a formidable 
ditch. The stream at the bottom is of no great depth, and courses 
along to lower levels very quietly, no rapid fall being allowod. There 
are usually minor channels running out from tho main harez 
wnless the water has to be taken to o level several miles away 
from the original spring. The Shikarpur gardons and villages 
afforded ample cover for a large body of men, and the karez 
channels in front were seized upon as offering ready-mado trenches 
in which to form batteries and a line of broastworks for riflemen. 
Tho “ works” raised by the enemy still stand almost untouchod, 
and a few days ago I went over thom with an ongincor officor who 
was in Candahar during the siego. From his explanation and my 
own observations, I may be able to give a fair idea of tho onginecr- 
ing skill which some, at least, of Ayub’s officers could boast. That 
nothing camo of this aitcmpt to raise batieries and breastworks is 
‘due to tho rapid advance of the relieving force from Cabul, tho 
enemy not having time to complete thoir lines, and being forced 
to abandon the siege when it was yet in its infancy. In tho six- 
teen or seventeen days they were at work they made vory eredit- 
able progress ; and, left’undisturbed, they might have caused the 
garrison much trouble and atinoyance. 

It is believed that the first plan of the Naib Hafizulla, who 
controlled the Afghan army, was to raisc a number of battories to 
play upon the Shikarpur Gate and that part of tho wall lying 
between that gate and the south-west bastion; riflemen? wore 
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to be pushed as near the bastion as possible, sheltered by pro; 
tecting walls and ditches in the fields; and then an assault was to 
be made by the fanatical irregulars led by their ghazis. Scaling 
ladders were to bo used, and, under cover of a terrific fire directed 
upon the defenders of the southern wall, the grand attack was 
to be delivered. There would probably have been other attacks 
made from the south-east. and east, and the ghazis were confi-” 
dent of success after their victory over General Burrows’ Brigade. 
The affair of the 16th warned Hafizulla that it was dangerous to 
have guns exposed to a ‘sudden sortie, and in the Shikarpur direc- 
tion he took every precaution to guard against an attack from the 
garrison being successful. Every enclosure had its walls loop- 
hooled above and below, to give a double line of fire, and along 
every ditch and water-channel clods of earth were piled to form a 
low protecting parapet for the men lining them. The ground is 
much broken and cut up in every direction, mounds of earth being 
scattered at intervals where the cultivators had been compelled 
to excavate deeply for the karez. Riding towards the outer helé 
of walled vineyards and gardens—many of the latter containing 
trees of large growth and thick foliage—we followed the narrow 
road leading from the city; and at about 1,000 yards from the 
- walls we came upon what our engineers would call the trenches, 
These were the upper and lower channels of the hkarez, quite 
dvy as I have before mentioned. The channels were connected 
by narrow cuttings eight fect deep, in the most approved manner, 
in exact imitation of the zig-zag way in which parallels are 
pushed forward in civilized warfare. These cuttings were not 
very numerous, it is true, but then the works had not been com- 
pleted. Instead of the men having to expose themselves by* 
climbing up and. down the deep banks of the karez, openings were 
cut leading to the enclosures and villages in rear. One bend of 
the harez left the line exposed to flanking fire from the walls* 
of the city, and to negative this traverses of earth and mud had 
been built up at every 20 feet. This portion of the works was 
very skilfully done, the parapet in front, as being exposed to shell- 
fire, being two or three feet thick. In rear of these “trenches” 
were the batteries in their half-completed state. The low mounds 
‘of earth I have spoken of were cut down, and a semicircular 
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space, open in rear, cleared away, tho earth boing bankod up so 
as to form a substantial parapet facing citywards. Two embrasures 
had been cut through in each battery, branches of trees being . 
used td strengthen them and allow the earthwork to sotile down 
into solid form. The parapet and its protecting ombankment wero 
of sufficient strength to resist the hoaviest shell that could bo 
* thrown from our own guns. On looking through the ombrasures 
in one battery we found that one gun could be traincd upon tho 
Shikarpur Gate’and the other upon the south-west bastion. Every- 
thing was completed in this battery, and the marks of wheels 
showed that a field-gun had been in position. A litile to tho right 
wes a more pretentious battery, plainly meant for three or four 


guins,judging from the size of the space cleared. Tho ground 
was sloped dually down to the fields in‘fear of these batieries, 
and cover could be given to the horses angdrivers bolonging to 


the guns. The 6-pounder which fired daily upon the walls had a 
snug corner to itself in a clump of trees. The embrasure had been 
agade very ingeniously. A bank of carth, 12 or 15 foot thick at 
its base, had been built up With its right resting on the trank 
of a stout tree with long cite branches. Ono of theso 
branches, which stretched out at righangles four foct above the 
ground, had the carthwork piled above and below it, so that it 
formed a strong support logho emb@i¥menit. Thore wero two 
embrasures, one ag usual pointing ppon the Shikfrpur Gato ; 
and I believe the gun was so hidden by the foliage of the irecs 
that from the walls it was difficult to detect tho embrasures except 
by the flash of the gun. Some of our‘ shelly had been, however, 
 woll pitched, the trunk of the tree being barked and splinterod. 
The gunnors were quite safe, of cqurse, unless a shell actually 
burst in the embrasure itself, which was extremely unlikely. 
Standing in voar of the carthwork one could appreciate tho 
security of the men who had held it, and with what impunity 
they could bang away at our bastions. The line of hares 
was followed it a westerly direction, and all along its banks wo 
traced the low parapet formed of clods of carth. Tho walls of 
the enclosure had their rows of loophold and whon working 
parties wore sent out from the city throc days after the raising of 
the siege, they found that good cover existod 10 within 30 yards 
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of the corner bastion. There was always lively vifle-firte going 
on whenover any one showed on the parapet of ihe city wall, but 
the Afghans outside had generally the best of the position, as 
they were quite hidden from sight. A piece of open ground in 
reat of the karez between two enclosures was rather a dangerous 
placo for them to cross, although 1,000 yards from the walls, 
Marksmen with Martinis fired volleys whonover they saw a group 
hurrying across, and the bullets generally told. Many of the 
walls have been thrown down by our working parties; and in 
one garden, full of large trees casting a ploasant shade, is the 
Ficld Hospital of the garrison. Thence we passed towards the 
Head-Quarters’ Garden (now occupied by General Phayre and his 
Staff) and had a look at the embrasure whence a 6-pounder used 
to fire into the city. The gun was placed on the steep bank of 
the main hares, and was banked up to its muzzle, which was some 
ten feet above the bottom of tho water-cut. There was broken 
ground in front intersected by irrigation channels, and in rear 
some low-walled enclosures in which are now located a numbgp 
of our transport animals. Hore my interesting journey came to 
an end, and I returned to quarters in cantonments, favourably 
impressed with the rude evidences of the cnemy’s skill. It was at 
first believed that » European advonturer was with Ayub Khan, 
from the admirablo way in which his artillery was handled and 
the dispositions made for investing Candahar ; but this ideais now 
exploded. Itis moro probable thal there were in Herat men who 
had seon sorvice in the Turkish army in Asia Minor, or even north 
of the Bosphorus, in the laie war against Russia. These men 
could have picked up some idea of entrenchments and be able to 
apply their knowledgo under the direction of the Naib, the only 
Afghan Genoral who seems 10 know how to handle his men, Others 
there may be who have learned a smattering of the principles of 
civilized warfare in Persia or tho Russian Khanates; but in any 
case thore was a decided improvement in their method to that of 
the men we fought in and about Cabul. ‘ 
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CHAPTER V. 
iy 

An Account of the Defeat of General Burrows at Maiwand—The Disaffection among the 
‘Wali’s Troops—Intrignes between Local Sirdars and Ayub Khan—The Desertion of 
the Wali’s Infantiy—General Bumows at Girishk—~IIis O1dexs—Ayub Khan's 
Ime of Advance from Farrah—The Helmund Raver Fordable at all Points—Tha 
Routes from Ghishk to Candahar—Strategical Importance of Girishk—General 
Bun.ows’ Council of War on July 15th—Retirement of the Bigade upon Khusk- 
1-Nakhud—Defective Cavalry Reconnaissances—Ayub Khan's Advance upon Mai- 
wand—His Arrival at Sangbui—General Burrows’ Movement fiom Khusk-i-Nakhud 
to intercept the Afghan Aimy—The Action at Maiwand—Comparative Strength of 
the British and Afghan Forces—Gencral Burows’ First Disposition of Attack—An 
Artillery Duel—The Effect upon the Brigade of acting on the Defensive—Advanca 
of the Afghan Irregulais—The Behaviour of Jacob’s Rifles on the Left—Confusion 
among the Native Troops—Defeat and Rout of the Brigade—Ineffeciual Attempt to 
make the Gavahy Charge—The Retreat to Candahar. 


Canpamar, 18th September. 


From such sources as I have been able to draw upon, I have 
gained a fairly cxact idea of the circumstances attending General 
Burrows’ defeat on the 27th of July, and I am now writing what, 
perhaps, is the first unofficial account of the Maiwand disaster. 
Taking up the story from the mutiny of the Wali’s troops on tho 
14th of July, it would seem that though General Burrows sue- 
ceeded on that occasion in recapturing the 6-pounder smooth-bore 
battery, there was not that severe punishment inflicted upon the 
mutineers which would have been their just reward. Tho dis- 
affection in the Wali Shere Ali’s army was well known in tho 
British camp, and decisive measures might have been taken for 
disarming the 2,000 infantry soldiers before they had fully mado 
up their minds to desert. But that indecision which was the 
ruling-power in the Girishk Brigade was all-powerful evon in tho 
early days of July; and there was, perhaps, also the foeling in 
the political mind that it was too early to acknowledge how mere 
a shadow the Wali’s authority was, and how worthless was his 
so-called army. The fact that Nur Mahomed Khan, “ tho Sur- 
teep,”” had been wholly won over: to Ayuh’s side, mustesurely 
NWN 
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have beon known to the Wali, who was no doubt also tempted to 
throw over the British. One of the Candahar regiments, even 
before it marched to the Helmund, was greatly disaffected ; but ay 
the Wali had officered his ‘‘ army ’’ from this particular regiment, 
there was a disinclination to disband it, as the other iments 
might have given trouble. Thus the Surteep was allowed‘ ‘Il scope 
to work out his plans, and his subsequent desertion followed in the. 
natural order of things. His character as a hospitable entertainer of 
British officers had won him some goodwill; but there were those 
who suspected his loyalty to us, and were doubtful of his relations 
with Ayub Khan. For months there must have been gecreé 
correspondence between this man and the Herat leaders, who were 
no doubt kept fully informed of all our movoments, and furnished 
with exact details of our local strength. That such a truly Afghan 
intrigue should not have been detected, proves how small was the 
sympathy really felt for us in Candahar, and the question arises, 
was the Wali unacquainted with the plot 10 seduce his army when 
the occasion served? If he were not, he must indeed be an excep- 
tion to the general rule, for Afghan sirdars are so well versed i 
intrigue that they can usually detect danger when our political 
officers believe all is going smoothly and satisfactorily, But on 
July 14th the plot came to a head, and General Burrows found 
himself left, with a weak brigade, alone on the Helmund. Nomi- 
nally, ho had beon supposed to act in support of the Wali’s army ; 
but thig farco had como to an end, and his position was defined 
ouly too clearly: ho had to meet single-handed whatever force 
Ayub could mustor. Our lato “ allies’? were in the ranks of the 
enemy; the Wali’s army bad ceased to, exist; and the Surteep’s 
desertion would probably bo followed by the rising of the armed 
peasantry of Zamindawar and the surrounding districts, for the 
Sirdar’s example could not fail to influence ignorant men. If a 
chief of such importance had declared for Ayub, surely, it would 
be argued, the British were in great straits. Now comes the 
moot point as to what were General Burrows’ orders and what 
expectation ho had of being reinforced from Candahar. Regard- 
ing the first, I beliove I am porfoctly right in stating that he was 
ordered to “stop Ayub Khan and disperse his troops if possible.” 
On tke question of reinforcomenis I am more doubtful; but I 
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state pretty confidently that General Primrose had decided that 
Candahar could not spare anothey regiment 10 strengthen the 
Givishk Brigade, even under the altered conditions reported to 
him after the mutiny. General Burrows was not relieved of his 
task of “ stopping Ayub,” and there must have been an ovorweon- 
ing confidence in the mind of the General commanding at Can- 
dahar in respect to tho fighting power of the regimont with his 
absent Brigadier. That there was not the same fooling among 
the officers of the brigade itself is now well known, and one para- 
graph from the letter of an artillery officer, dated July 19th, and 
published soon afterwards, is so true an estimate of the situation 
that I cannot refrain from quoting it. He wrote :— 


‘We are now waiting for Ayub Khan, who is about 80 miles off, with thirty-six * 
guns and about 6,000 men, It will be a stiff fight if he comes to the soratch, as this is 
a perfectly open country, and we are only 1,500 infantry, 500 sabres, and six guns.” 


This forecast of a ‘‘ stiff fight” proved only ioo true, but instead 
of the 6,000 men referred to, our soldiers had to meot a host of 
Yregulars led by fanatical ghazis. 

It devolved upon General Burrows to decide what course would be 
most caleulated to bar Ayub’s progress, and on July 15th he wisely 
called together his commanding officers and held a small council 
of war. The day was not wasted in idle discussion, as while 
opinions were being exchanged our gunnors were horsing and 
equipping the captured guns, the teams of which had been used, 
by the mutineers to aid them in their flight. Many considora- 
tions had to be weighed in council. First, the position of the 
enemy the brigade wore bound to ‘stop and disperse if possiblo,” 
Such information as Colonel St. John possossed favoured tho 
belief that the enemy’s cavalry under tho Naib Hafizulla wero still 
distant 80 miles from the bank of the Holmund, and that tho 
main body with the guns was several marchos in rear of this 
. advanced party. Ayub’s line of advanco was along the main 
Herat Road, and he would probably enter the Helmund Valley 
near the Khoja Baba Poak, a high point of the range of hills which 
yun parallel to the course of the river’ This peak is 80 milos 
in a bee-linc from Girishk, and between it and tho river is on 
open plain, waterless, but otherwise quite casy for a forgo of all 
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arms to cross. There wag this plain still between the brigade and 
Ayub’s advanced cavalry, so that the two forces were scarcely “ in 
touch,’ more particularly as it was imperatively laid down in 
instructions from the Government of India that the Helmund 
River was not to be crossed under any circumstances. General 
Burrows was to wait for the enemy to appear before him, and his 
council of war had to decido at what point so to wait. The Hel- 
mund is usually fordable at only four points: Sangin on.the south, 
Hyderabad, Girishk and Kalabist (at the junction with the Argan- 
dab). From these fords four roads converge on Candahar: the 
northern by way of the Malmund and Maiwand Passes, practicable 
for wheeled artillery; the two central passing through Khusk-i- 
Nakhud, and the southern route vid Balakhana and the Bund-i- 
“Timur. Of these four routes, that most commonly used, on 
account of its directness, water and other supplies, is the road 
passing through Khusk-i-Nakhud from Girishk. Hence the value 
of Girishk as a strategical point at which to hold in check an 
army advancing from the west upon Candahar. But that stra- 
tegical value had almost disappeared, as the Helmund, owing 1” 
an exceptionally dry season, was eve1ywhere fordable for men on 
foot, thus allowing Ayub to cross it wherever he might choose and 
avoid Girishk. Furthermore, when the question of supplies was 
enterod into, it appeared that the brigade had been quite dependent 
upon grain and forage collected by the Wali and stored near the 
fort on the eastern bank of the river. What supplies had existed 
on the 18th had either been carried off or destroyed by the muti- 
nous regimenis, leaving Girishk practically unable to provide 
longer for our troops. The necessity of at once finding supplies 
made a move from Girishk unavoidable, and General Burrows and 
his officers had determined what direction should be taken. The 
opinion of the majority favoured a retirement to Asu Khan, 
whence all the roads could be commanded and supports easily 
drawn: from Candahar. This, of course, took, it for granted that 
Ayub Khan meant to march direct upon Candahar and not turn 
off northwards for Ghazni and Cabul; and the retirement was 
advocated also on the giound that the brigade was not strong 
enough, unsupported, to moet the enemy in an open fight. There 
was a balder proposal to move northwards to Hyderabad, retaining 
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the Helmund as our advanced line, but this found little support. 
Finally the middle course of a partial retirement was agrecd on, thé 
brigade to fall back instantly upon Khusk-i-Nakhud. This would 
place General Burrows upon the central road to Candahar, and 
therefore commanding, to a certain oxtent, the northern and 
southern routes; the force would also be only some 50 miles 
from head-quarters, whence it was hopod new ordors would be 
received, and possibly reinforcements. This was the result of the 
little council of war held at Girishk, and it seems to have been 
,just and reasonable. To have stayed at Girishk was almost 
impossible, as supplies were exhausted; to have moved to Hyder- 
abad would have involved serious risk if Ayub’s army were joined 
by the people of the district; while to havo fallen so far back as 
Asu Khan before a shot had been fired would have scemed oxcos- 
sive timidity. Khusk-i-Nakhud was an admirable point from 
which to watch Ayub’s passage of tho Helmund, and thonce to 
ascertain his strength and probable intentions. 

~ me On July 15th a night march was made, and on the morning of 
the 16th the brigade encamped on their old ground at Khusk-i- 
Nakhud. On the following day the troops moved two miles 
nearer to Mis Karez, and took up a position which they occupied 
until the morning of the 27th. Tho stores were placed in a small 
walled enclosure, and the baggago laagered up ready for all emer- 
gencies. Spies, furnished by the Wali, wore busy during the noxt 
few days in bringing nows of Ayub’s movements. Their story 
was that the Afghan force was distributed in the dry rivor-bod 
between the Girishk and Hyderabad fords; it made no signs of 
moving eastwards, and the opinion began to prevail that Ghazni 
and not Candahar was Ayub’s objective. Reconnaissances were 
made covery day by General Nuttall’s cavalry, but they wero not of 
the kind to proserve touch with an enemy. Thus a troop or so 
visited Garmao, Sangbur, and the Bund-i-Taimur daily, as if for 
a constitutional ride, baited their horses, looked around, and 
returned. Thoir movements were so beautifully regular that 
every peasant knew at what time to expect thom. Ayub’s move- 
ments were never really watched aot all, though sufficiont cavalry 
were with the brigade to have allowed of regular outpost work 
being done, instead of a few hours’ visit daily to tho same Villages, 
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Tt was not until the 2ist that Ayub’s cavalry pushed forward from 
the Helmund and exchanged shots with our reconnoitring parly 
at Sangbur. The next day the village was found to be held by 
them, and news reached camp that 500 sowarg were to seize 
Maiwand within twenty-four hours. There were stores of grain 
lying in the fields about Maiwand, and fearing they would fall 
into Ayub’s hands, General Burrows ordered a squadron of cavalry 
to destroy the grain. They had only gone a few miles from 
Khusk-i-Nakhud when they were fired upon by a large body of 
Afghan cavalry, who were reconnoitring our position with some 
boldness. Our cavalry scouts, deceived by the haze, reported that 
two regiments of infantry were supporting the hostile cavalry, and 
the Horse Artillery and some infantry were sent out from Khusk- 
i-Nakhnd. It turned out to be a myth; there were no Afghan 
infantry, and by this time their cavalry were retiring in perfect 
safety. The guns certainly fired a round or two after them, but 
our sowars missed their chance of a charge, scared by the report 
that infantry were hidden under some low hills. Sangbur come 
tained no enemy on the 24th, but in the same neighbourhood pn 
the 25th two of the Scind Horse were killed, the Afghan sowars 
being again on the move. So late as the 26th it was beliéved all 
Ayub’s guns were at Hyderabad and that no movement in the 
direction of tho Malmund Pass had been made. The Afghan army 
was then believed to be about 12,000 strong, counting regulars 
alone, while the number of ghazis and ivregulars from Zamin- 
dawar was said to be very large. Ayub’s advance could not bo 
exactly foreshadowed, but from his position at Hyderabad it was 
most likely that he would try to reach Maiwand through Sangbur, 
ag none of his troops were reported to be on the longer route vid 
the Malmund Pass. 

The camp at Khusk-i-Nakhud was once more aroused on the 
afternoon of the 26th by positive news of a demonstration in the 
Maiwand direction, that village having been occupied by 200 
irregulazs, while Garmao, five miles away, was said to be held in 
strength by cavalry. The conclusion arrived at upon this becom- 
ing known was that Ayub meant to occupy Maiwand by a sudden 
move without joining battle with our troops, and that not improb- 
ably he would thence try to slip away through the: Maiwand Pass 
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so as to place himself between the brigade and Candahar.* Spies 
also led General Burrows and Colonel St. John to believe that ihe 
main body must be stilla march in rear of the cavalry at Garmao,| 
In view of this, it seemed important to seizo Maiwand beforo it 
could be occupied in force, moro particularly as the brigado had 
been for somo days drawing its supplies from that village, and 

’ gtores of grain still remained in its neighbourhood which would 
fall into Ayub’s hands. The distance from Khusk-i-Nakhud to 
Maiwand was twelve miles, and a rapid march to the latter place 
gnight anticipate Ayub’s movements and enable the brigade to 
“clear Garmao of the Naib and his advanced cavalry. All this was 
of course on the supposition that the main body of the Afghan 
army with the thirty odd guns was well in rear of the cavalry—an 
unfortunate supposition as it afterwards turned out, but one due 
to the wretched information resulting from the cavalry ‘‘ reconnais- 
sances.” 

General Burrows, on the night of the 26th, issued orders for 
the whole brigade, baggago and stores included, to.march at day- 
break on the following morning. At such short notice the largo 
quantity of reserve supplies in the walled enclosure could not be 
got out in time, and it was not until half-past six that tho troops 
left Khusk-i-Nakhud, The route taken was along the right 
bank of tho Khusk-i-Nakhud siver-bed, thon quite dry. Thoro 
wad a strip of cultivation near the bank, but boyond, on oithor 
hand, lay arid, stony plains. The brigade halted at oight o'clock 
at Mushak, to enable the baggage to closo up. This ovcupied 
half an hour, and then the march was continued, the noxt place 
reached being Karezak. Here, for the first time, the unexpected 
nows was brought by our spies that the whole of Ayub’s force was 
on the left front, marching on Maiwand. Tho cavalry wero sent 


* This, according to the statement of Ayub’s colonel of artillery (now a prisoner in 
our hands), was really Ayub's plan. He meant to reach Sinjuri by forced marches. 

+ In justice to Colonel St. John I must say that I have since learned that he reported 
later in the day, to General Burrows, that the whole of Ayub’s army was at Sanghur. 
This report was disregarded for the following reason ; A British officer of the 3:4 Scind 
Horse stated that he had visited Sangbur that day with a cavalry patrol, and that only 
a few irregulars were found there. Colonel St. John’s information was quite comect, as 
our prisoners told us after the battle of Candahar. What village did the officer really 
reconnoitre ? at 
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out to reconnoitre, and found large bodies of horsemen moving in 
the direction indicated ; but the haze and mirage prevented our 
sowars making any estimate of what force was covered by the 
cavalry. This was about 10 o’clock, and yet even with the aid of 
telescopes little could be seen of Ayub’s army. Spies reported 
that the guns were there; but this news was looked upon by the 
General with great mistrust, natives being so given to exaggera- | 
tion. General Burrows moved his troops at once rapidly towards 
Maiwand, meaning to occupy one of the large walled enclosures 
wherein to stow his 8,000 baggage animals and their loads, thus 
leaving the brigade freedom of movement in attacking the Afghan® 
army, It was too late. Before the intervening village of Munda- 
bad was gained, a large number of white-clothed figures, irregulars 
who follow their moollahs’ dictation and their ghazis’ lead, were 
seen pouring out from Maiwand itself. ‘The enemy’s cavalry 
ceased to retire, and along the slopes of the low hills above Garmao 
could be distinguished masses of men in some sort of organized 
formation. The haze still lay over the country, and it was impog, 
sible to make outin detail the strength of the army thus suddenly 
confronting the weak brigade. The ground on which the action 
which followed was fought is thus described to me by an officer 
present :—‘ A small stream, rising in the hills immediately north 
of Maiwand, formed almost the only drainage line intersecting the 
bairen waste in our front. It ran successively past tho villages of 
Mundabad, Karezak, and Mushak, eventually disappearing in a 
karez. Between this stream and the dry bed of the Khusk-i- 
Nakhud river the ground was level and cultivated, dotted occasion- 
ally with high walled enclosures, but generally open.” General 
Burrows had with him, approximately, 1,500 rifles, 550 sabres, 
and 12 guns, of which 6 formed the smooth-bore battery, manned 
by ong officer and 42 men of the 66th Foot. He resolved to force 
the fighting; and four guns of the Horse Artillery Battery (E-B) 
with the cavalry crossed the dry nullah forming the bed of the 
Khusk-i-Nakhud stréam, followed by the 66th Foot, Ist Bombay 
Grenadiers, and Jacob’s Rifles with the smooth-bore guns, The 
baggage crossed in rear under an escort of two companies of in- 
fantry, a squadron of cavalry, and two horse artillery guns. The 
mullah Shaving been crossed, the troops advanced about a mile and 
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formed up in line in the following order :—66th Foot on extreme 
right, guns in the cenire, with a wing of Jacob’s Rifles and tho 
Sappers as escort, Grenadiers on left, a wing of Jacob’s Rifles in 
reserve behind the guns. The cavalry were at first on the extreme 
left guarding tho flank of the Gienadiers. 

Tt was not until nearly noon that tho action began. Lieutenant 
Maclaine with two horse artillery guns and a small cavalry escort 
galloped out on the extreme left, and got his guns into achion at a 
range of 1,800 yards, firing shrapnel at the Afghan cavalry. 
General Burrows disapproved of his boldness, and ordered tho 
guns to retire, an order which Licutenant Maclaine was very loth 
to obey. However, the guns were withdrawn, and by the time 
‘they had resumed their place in the line the cnemy’s strength had 
begun to be developed. Large numbers of irregulars, led by the 
usual ghazis, were seen swarming over the low hills, and they 
presently moved down upon the 66th, evidently meaning to turn the 
right flank. To check this, General Burrows ordered his right to 
ke thrown back on the front extended, Ayub’s cavalry being on the 
move to the left as if to carry out a flanking movoment in that 
divection.* Accordingly two companies of Jacob’s Rifles were 
sent to the extrome left, while the remaining companies of that 
regiment and the detachment of Bombay Sappers and Miners 
filled up the gap between the 66th on the mght, and the guns in 
the centre. Two guns were placod in position to support 
the 66th on the right, tho remaining ten between tho 
Grenadiers and the main body of Jacob’s Rifles. Every 
rifle was thus in the line of attack, it not being possible to 
form any reserve worthy of the name with such a small force. 
The cavalry (8rd Scind Horse and 8rd Bombay Light Cavalry), 
under General Nuttall, formed up in rear of the left centre of the 
line, where they remained during the action. Our guns began 
shelling the enemy, whose artillery did not roply for quite half 
an hour, confirming the idea that Ayub’s guns were far in rear. 
By half-past twelve, however, this delusion was cleared away, for 
some five batteries opened upon the brigade, and their shells fell 

* Major-General Greaves, Adjutant-Genaal in India, in his remarks ypon General 


Burrows’ despatch, points out how fatal it was to form up with both flanks en 2’adp 
hefore an enemy vastly superyo. in numbers, . 
£ 
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with fair accuracy. The effect of our own artillery fire could not 
bo followed, as the haze continued. Under cover of their thirty or 
more guns the irregulars advanced to within 600 or 700 yards of 
tho 66th ; but the Martini fire from the latter swept them down 
wherever they appeared; and so cowed were they that, planting 
their standards, they sought cover in a dry ravine, firing upon our 
men ‘without doing much damage. Our infantry were lying down 
under such cover as the ground afforded, and two of the smooth- 
bore guns were sent to the left to shell the Afghan cavalry. Then 
came the fatal mistake in the action: instead of following the 
usual tactics which our generals have found so successful all 
through the war—taking the initiative and attacking with his 
infantry—General Burrows entered into an artillery duel, which’ 
lasted for two hours. The brigade had twelve guns (six of which 
were inferior smooth-bores, worked by volunteers from the horse 
artillery, and infantry men trained during the halt at Khusk-i- 
Nakhud); the Afghans had nearly three times that number, and 
their gunners were unusually expert. ‘They soon got oux 
range,” says an officer present, ‘‘and shot and shell came crash- 
ing into us.” Shrapnel, round-shot, and afterwards grape, were 
freely used by the enemy; and while our infantry were fairly safe 
at first, the horses of the cavalry and the gun-teams suffered - 
severely. The latter had to be renewed constantly; and it'was 
evident that in a trial of strength with artillery the brigade was 
greatly over-matched. Little did our men know that the Herati 
regiments suffered so from their shell-fire that twice they retired 
and were quite ready to have fled at the first direct attack. The 
enemy's artillery fire was so well sustained that casualties soon 
began to be reported all along the line. Harris, of the Staff, and 
Blackwood, commanding E-B Battery, were among the first hit; 
but Blackwood, after having his wound dressed (he was hit in the 
thigh), returned to his battery—a rare example of true bravery and 
endurance. The want of water told heavily upon all our men, and 
the slackness resulting therefrom was only too plain—men leaying 
the ranks to get water from the nullah in rear or from the water- 
cazriers. Our three regiments were still dut of range of any 
musketry fire, except stray shots from irregulars ; but the artillery 
fire hada demovalizing effect upon the sepoys, Jacob’s Rifles are 
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said to have had nearly 100 men who had never fired ball-car- 
tridge, so'that they could not be looked upon at all as trained 
soldiers whose fire could be relied upon. 

At about two o’clock the smooth-bore guns were reported as 
running short of ammunition. Sixty rounds por gun had been 
made up since their capture, and with these they went into action. 
‘There were no reserves to fall back upon. Captain Slade had 
taken charge of these guns, but’ returned to his own battery when 
they ceased to fire, There was nothing for it but to order the 

, four 6-pounders and the two howitzers forming the battery to re- 
tire, and this movement was at once carried out. No sooner did 
the enemy notice that half our guns wero out of action than they 


advanced along their whole line. Their batteries wore brought - 


forward in the boldest manner, and some of their guns actually 
came into action, on the right, from behind a depression in the 
ground only 800 yards from our infantry. Two or three thou- 
sand cavalry maneuvred on the left flank of the brigade, trying to 
gat well in rear ; while on the right a large number of mounted men 
and irregulars on foot, who had made a wide detour, got into the 
villages, and were firing upon the baggage escort. The 66th had 
still the ghazi-led mob in fromt of them in chock, steady volloys 
keeping the ground clear. At this time the casualties all round 
must have been considerably over 100, while many horses had 
been killed. 

At about half-past two tho two companies of Jacob’s Rifles on 
the extromo loft began to waver. Their two officers had been 
killed, and their two native officers, who had kept them togother 
for some time, had also fallon; there were none of the enemy's 
infantry near them, but the artillery fire had demoralized them ; 
and the last straw which broke the back of their courage was the 
retirement of the smooth-bores out of action. They thought 
such a move could only mean that all was over, and they broke 
their ranks and fell back in utter confusion, breaking into the 
ranks of the Grenadiers, who had up to that time been steady, 
' Their bad examplo was quickly imitated, and the Grenadiers like- 
wise gave way. The remaining companies of Jacob’s Rifles 
shared the panic, and with a quickness that carried consternation 
into the heart of every European officer, all the native “infantry 


= 
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were surging upon the 66th. The Grenadiers fought bravely 
and tried to form square but could only get into a V shape with 
the apex towards the enomy: in the mélée they were cut down 
literally ‘in hundreds.” The Sapper detachment under Lieu- 
tenant Henn, with the guns, stood bravely to their post, but so 
small a party could not hope to save the guns without immediate 
help. Lieutenant Henn was killed after behaving most gallantly. 
The enemy saw their advantage, and a rush of irregulars led by 
ghazis was made from the right-front. The guns fired canister 
into the mass; but it was useless, and Slade limbered up and 
retired. Maclaine remained with two guns firing, until the ghazis 
were actually at the muzzles, and these two guns had to be left 
behind. The 66th were broken by the rush of sepoys upon them. 
The confusion was hopeless, many of the sepoys being so cowed 
that they allowed the Afghans to pull them backwards from among 
their comrades and cut them down. No attempt to use the 
bayonet was made by the recruits among Jacob’s Rifles, who 
scarcely seemed to know that they carried arms wherewith to dg, 
efend themselves. A cavalry charge was ordered; but the men 
were out of hand, and though two squadrons rode out, they never 
really charged. One of their officers had his horse shot, and the 
sowars would not go on, but veered round and came back to add 
io the disorganization of the infantry.* The 66th and the 
Grenadiers rallied twice in walled enclosures and sold their lives 
dearly, but they were outnumbered and could not help to check the 
Afghan advance. Colonel Galbraith was killed outside the first 


* Brigadier Nuttall commanding the cavalry says in his despatch : ‘I ordered the 
cavalry to form line, and by a charge stem tho rush of ghazis on the infantry ; but I 
bitterly regict to have to record that although I was most ably seconded by the officers, 
only portions of the 8rd Light Cavalry and 3rd Scind Horse formed up, and we charged, 
but the men bearing away to the 1ight and 1car, the charge was not delivered home, and 
was but of little effect. All subsequent attempts made at this time by myself and the 
officers to induco the men to rally and face the enemy failed, The men seemed totally 
demmalized by the combined effects of tho very heavy artillery fire which had, during 
the action, killed and wounded 149 of the horses, and about fourteen per cent, of tha 

_—mon engaged in the front. Thore was now nothing left but to fall back on the rear- 
guaid, which had advanced a short way towards us, but it was not till we reached the 
four guns Royal Horse Artillery, brought out of action by Captain Slade, that the men, 
through the exertions of the officers, staff and myself, were formed up facing the 
enemy,” @ .7 : 
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enclosure, and the 66th lost niné other officers killed. Major 
Blackwood, commanding E-B Battery, was also shot down, ono of 
his subalterns (Lieutenant Osborne) having been killed in the 
rush. By three o’clock the brigade had beon routed, and the 
enemy were in hot pursuit. Fortunately that pursuit lasted only 
two or three miles, the ‘enemy returning to Maiwand to loot 
, General Burrows’ camp. 4 

The following extract from a letter from an’ officer who was 
engaged in the action may well close this sad record :— 


‘When I realized that we were defeated, and had to retreat 
some 50 miles to Candahar, my heart sank within me, and never 
shall I forget the agonies of that’ fearful night march without 
water, hundreds of poor wretches lying strewn about the road 
calling aloud for a drop of water. It was agonizing, but one was 
obliged to steel his heart, as nothing could be done, we all being 
in the same box. The order to march on Maiwand from Khusk-i- 
Nakhud was only given at 10 P.m., on the 26th July, and the 
nfarch commenced at 6.80 a.m. (on the 27th). We had no idea that 
Ayub’s army was at Maiwand till we had marched half-way there, 
and then we only half believed it: however, afler going a few 
miles further we sighted the enemy moving towards Maiwand. 
Our troops seemed to consider that they would have it all their 
own way, and advanced very boldly; but the demoralizing effocl 
of thirty odd guns and the being outnumbered, obliged them to 
retreat, and the retreat became a rout. From prisoners lately 
taken we hear that we inflicted a fearful loss on tho enemy, and 
that if we could only have brought a fresh regimont we could 
have won the day. Our heaviest losses wero during tho retreat, 
as all the villagers on the linc of route turned against ug. I wag 
Among the last to leave the field and walked half tho way, having 
given up my pony to a wounded soldier. I was not fired on by 
_ the villagers till within six miles of Candahar, when I, with two 
sepoys and the wounded soldier, had to ascend a hill and take 
refuge behind a rock, where we remained-a good while, till tho 
country was cleared by the cavalry under General Brooke, who had 
come out from Candahar to meet us. I then continuod my 
journey, and when arriving at the village near the cantonments 
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some 10 European and 15 native soldiers had joined me. The 
native soldiers were utterly demoralized,* and I could not get 
them to obey me. Some 100 or 150 Afghans were congregated 
on a little hillock commanding the road to Candahar, and seeing 
the hesitation of my party they streamed down the hill, yelling, 
and I was obliged to fall back and take up a position on another 
hillock. Then the native soldigrs came to me and expressed , 
their opinion that we ought to run for it. However, I abused 
them, and made them lie down and point their guns towards the 
enemy, who at once retreated to their former position. I felt 
perfect confidence in the European portion of my party, and if Ie 
could have felt the same in the native, I would not have minded 
an attack from 150 half-armed Afghans. When General Brooke 
returned with the rear-guard of the Girishk column, he shelled 
the hills where the Afghans were collected, and we marched 
peaceably into cantonments.” 


CONCLUSION, 


T wave not gone into the details of the movements of the Cabul- 
Candahar force after the Battle of Candahar, as there wag no 
further opposition, and the military programme carried out was 
only of local importance. The brigades were marched back 
to India as quickly as possible, with the exception of the 9th 
Lancers arid 6-8 R.A., which wore left ai Candahar. The following 
letter, written in Candahar, will throw some light on the strategy 
of the action on September 1st :— : 
Canpanar, 20th September. 

There is but one opinion here as to the unsoundness of thé 
criticisms upon General Roberts’s action of the 1st; it is that the 
critics have jumped io conclusions on imperfect reports, having 
taken the first meagre telegrams as their guide. By an 
incossant study of small-scale maps they gained a superficial 

* The 81d Scind Horse only lost fourteen men killed and five wounded out of 260 men: 
they had forty-nme horses killed and wounded, There were thus always over 200 
sabres available for a chaige in this regunent alone, but the men were out of hand. 
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knowledge of the Argandab Valley, and were fully convinced that 
the proper mode of directing the attack would have been to throw 
an intercepting force 30 or 40 miles in rear of Mazra, and then 
to have attacked Ayub from Candahar—no doubt by way of the 
Pir Paimal village. They point their arguments by adding 
that our cavalry pursuit was really inoperative, us only 400 of 
the fugitives were killed, while the great mass escaped. Admitted 
that after'we had rolled them back from Pir Paimal, the great 
majority got off scot-free, this by no means proves that a weak 
brigade could have cut off their retreat; for it seems to be for- 
gotten that not one, but many, roads were open to them, while the 
mountainous nature of the country on the higher reaches of the 
Argandab was allin favour of trained hill-men such as Afghans 
always are. Their cavalry and many thousands of footmen 
made straight for the Khakrez Valley, knowing well that onco 
the range of hills, eight miles west and north-west of the 
Argandab, was reached, they were quite safe. There was no 
necessity at all for their retirement northwards up the Argan- 
“dab—or rather north-eastwards—and it is quite an open ques- 
tion if any brigade we could have spared would have even seen 
many of the fugitives. General Roberts’s first and greatest duty 
was to induce Ayub Khan to give him battle, and not to causo 
a scare in his camp by premature strategical movements, 30 or 
40 miles up the Argandab Valley. It may not be known, also, 
that when the infantry was encamped near Shar-i-Safa, one march 
from Robat, on August 27th the news from Candahar lod us 
to believe thal Ayub might possibly forsake Mazra and iry to 
escape in the Ghazni direction by way of tho Argandab stroam. 
General Roberts at once recognized the necessity of barring 
any movement in force in this direction, and a column of about 
2,000 men was told off to march by way of Bori, and Dala, and 
block the road up the Argandab. But when heliographic commu- 
nication with Candahar was opened up later in the day, and 
Colonel St John’s reports showed that Ayub was busy strengthen- 
ing his position at Mazra, the order given for the column to move 
out was at once countermanded. Ii was known that the Afghan 
force was mainly composed of mon from Zamindawar, Candahar, 
and Herat—the Cabuli eloment being very small, and {he Kizil- 
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bashes and Kohistanis being already in treaty with Colonel St. 
John to desert at short notice. The main body of real fighting 
men, therefore, would seck safety in flight, after defeat, not 
northwards towards Khelat-i-Ghilzai, but to the west and north- 
west, where the hills offered them shelter until they could regain 
their homes. This line of flight was really taken; but as our 
cavalry brigade under General Hugh Gough could not reach the 
Kokaran Ford until Gundigan and the orchards about had been 
cleared by General Baker’s Infantry Brigade, Ayub Khan and 
his cavalry escort—leaving Mazra, it should be remembered, at 
11.80 a..—had easily covered the seven or eight miles of ground 
between the river and the slopes of the hills bounding the 
Khakroz Valley on the south. Besides, the tactics of the fugitives 
were such as to neutralize any pursuit or the action of any inter- 
cepting force: hundieds took refuge in the villages, buried their 
arms, or hid them securely away, and came out to greet our troops 
in the guise of harmless peasants. If these had been slaughtered 
in cold blood, the cavalry would have returned with the report 
that not 800 or 400, but 1,300 or 1,400 of the enemy had been? 
killed. Ido not make this statement on my own unsupported 
authority, but on the direct testimony of cavalry officers engaged 
in the pursuit. Thus the 9th Lancers gave chase to a large 
number of men evidently in full flight. On coming up with 
them, the Lancers found these fugitives without arms, and though 
there could be no reasonable doubt that they had hidden their 
weapons some little time before, Lieutenant Colonel Bushman 
ordered his men to spare their lives. The Lancers rode among 
them, and if any man had been detected with knife or pistol he 
would probably have paid the forfeit of his life. In other in- 
stances small bands were hunted into villages, and when the 
cavalry rodo up men appeared holding little childven in their arms, 
and prayed for mercy. What was to be done with an enemy 
resorting to such manguvres? Our cavalry could not take 
plisoners as they had to continue the pursuit; and these units 
of the Mazra army were shown that mercy which they had refused 
to our men retreating. fromeMaiwand ! 

Again, any intercepting force thrown into the Argandab Valley 
could not,hope to co-operate with the force attacking from Can- 
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dahar: they would have been a detached corps of observation, 
merely watching for Afghans fleeing into theirarms. First of all 
they must have been sent completely away from our main body 
either at Shar-i-Safa or Robat in order to cross the hills by the 
only available kotal near Dala (between 30 and 40 miles above the 
Baba Wali Kotal); for the Murcha Kotal was held in force by 

+ Ayub. They could not approach to within 20 miles of Mazra, for 
a further advance would have been to court an attack by over- 
whelming numbers, while General Roberts was marching from 
Robat to Candahar. The safety of 2,000 men would have been 

* endangered, while the only object they could have gained would 
have been the interception of a few hundreds of Cabulis, who 
would probably have taken to the precipitous hills and escaped in 
the night. The Argandab Valley narrows greatly, 80 or 40 miles 
above Mazra, and cavalry would have been worse than useless 
with the intercepting (?) column. It cannot be urged with too 
much emphasis, that Ayub Khan’s line of retreat, if his army 
were defeated, was in the Khakrez direction, for his men, in their 
flack discipline, would make for their own villages and not rush 
off at a tangent towards Khelat-i-Ghilzai. All Afghan “ armies,” 
so-called, and Ayub’s was perhaps more worthy of respect than 
any we have yet met, have a power of dispersion which is un 
rivalled. Organized pursuit against them is almost impossible: 
unless every mountain path and torrent bed within 50 miles could 
be searched at once. 

General Roberts has had more experience in Afghan warfare 
than any other of our commanders; and his tactics wero based on 
sounder principles than thoso advocated by critics unvorsed 
altogether even in the details of past actions. To say Pir Paimal 

" could have been camied with fewer troops than those engaged ig 
to beg the whole question. The action of Ahmed Khel proved 
that when fanaticism is at red-hoat, 5,000 or 6,000 men may 
charge right into our ranks. Would it have been wiso to havo 
dispensed with General Macgregor’s brigade (some 2,000 strong) 
ag a veserve in case of such another chargo down from the Baba 
Wali Kotal upon General Macphorson’s right flank? And yet 
General Macgregor had about the number of men which would 
have been absorbed if the much-talked of ‘intercepting column” 

“ ~ 0 6 
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had been waiting, 80 or 40 miles up the Argandab Valley, 
ignorant of what was happening at Candahar. It may be urged 
that there were 4,000 men of the Candahar garrison at General 
Roberts’s disposal; but it would have been unwise to ask much of 
a garrison still suffering from the shock of the terrible disaster at 
Maiwand, and only half-realizing that they were no longer be- 
sieged within the walls of Candahar. That I am not exaggorat- 
ing the depression prevailing in the Bombay Division, will be clear 
from therfact that General Primrose, on the evening of the 81st 
_ August, personally stopped a string of mules which were leaving 

the citadel with bread and barley for the Bengal troops. Our ‘ 
reconnaissance was returning, and there was certainly heavy rifle- 
fire beyond Karez Hill, while the enemy’s guns on Baba Wali 
Kotal were also adding to the din. Our troops were holding 
Picquet Hill, and our camp was within 2,500 yards of the Eedgah 
Gato, out of which an officer in the Commissariat Department was 
conducting the little convoy. Between that convoy and “‘ danger” 
were gome 10,000 picked men, nearly all British, Sikhs, and 
Ghoorkas ; but the ‘‘risk’’ of allowing the bread and grain to e 
carried a mile and a half was pronounced ‘too great” by General 
Primrose himself. The Commissariat officer, knowing food was 
needed in camp, managed to gain permission to take on the mules 
Jaden with bread, and he saw nothing to disturb him on the road. 
The ground between the north-western bastion and the nearest 
wall of cantonments (1,200 yards away) is as bare as the Sahara, 
and it was not likely the enemy’s cavalry piequet below the Baba 
Wali Kotal would have charged out a couple of miles to capture 
the mulos, even if they had seen them. The story is told not to 
detract from General Primrose’s judgment end ability, but to — 
illustrate the unhoalthy feeling and want of tone in the garrison, 
in spite of the efforts of brave and resolute men to wipe out the 
recollection of Maiwand and Deh-i-Khwaja from the minds of 
their fellows. 

I have tried to write without undue dogmatism ; but I may have 
been betrayed into laying too great a stress upon ‘ probabilities,” 
viz., that the enemy’s line of retreat would be towards Khakrez 
and not up the narrow Argandab Valley, and that Ayub’s irregulars 
might have furnished a band of desperate men lod by ghazis to 
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make a counter-attack from Baba Wali Kotal. I have carefully 
avoided any reference to the entrenched camp of Ayub at Mazra, 
- which our spies assured us existed, and which General Macegregor’s 
Brigade, fresh and untouched by fire, were intended to storm if 


. Generals Macpherson and Baker had been checked in their pro- 


gress. I think these probabilities were justified fully so far as 
the retreat is concerned, while the knowledge that we had all our 
forces concentrated behind Karez and Picquet Hills may have pre- ° 
vented the masses of men about the Baba Wali Kotal (in the earlier 
,part of the day) from making a counter-attack. If there is’one 
part which criticism may fairly seize upon, and which our own 
Brigadiers would be the first to acknowledge, it is the want of 
cavalry with General Ross when the 72nd and 2nd Sikhs on the 
one hand, and the 92nd and 2nd Ghoorkas on the other, rolled 
back the enemy at the turning-point of the Pir Paimal spur. The 
basin leading towards Mazra and the open ground due west 
towards the Argandab was covered with men in full flight, and 500 
sabres could have swept into them with tervific effect. It is, I 
believe, an axiom that no division shall now go into action without 
one regiment of cavalry attached to it, but all through the war wo 
have brigaded all our cavalry, and on several occasions the want 
of 500 troops to follow up rapidly an infantry attack has been 
severely felt. Witness in particular the fist action of Charasia, 
when the Afghans fled towards Indikeo; and the storming of the 
ridge leading up to the Takht-i-Shah Peak when tho opon ground 
beyond Beni Hissar was black with fugitives. Genoral Hugh 
Gough and his splendid cavalry brigade of 1,600 sabros and 
lances did all that men could do to gain the Kokaran Ford, and 
eut.up such bodies of men as they could overtake; but if one 
regiment had been spared from that brigade to have followed up 
our infantry advance, there would have been rare work for tho 
troops about Pir Paimal. The answer, of course, to this is that 
the network of orchards and walled enclosures, with intersecting 
channels, seemed to shut out cavalry from ‘participating in that 
part of the action: there was no one as usual to tell us of tho 
grand open ground when the ridge was turned’ 
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Tan following information is derived from trustworthy sources, and may be of some . 


interest ‘— 
Table of Heights above mean Sea-level. 


Feet. 
Cabul Plain. , . » . , , . . §,840 
Lutiabund Kotal =. ‘ : : é ¥ : « 7,400 
Kata Sung =. P s F ’ ‘ ‘ . . §,000 
Jugdulluck Kotal . . . . . . . 5,200 
Gundamak =. ; oe . : ‘ ‘ . 4,600 
Futtehabad =. we Cee ee 8,098 
Jellalabad . . e tae os , ‘ . . 1,950 

Table of Marches from Jumrood to Cabul, _ 
The corrected road distances are: :— 

Milos, 
Jumrood to Ali Musjid =. + 8 . ‘ . » 8:30 
Ali Musjid to Lundi Kotal e 3 ey Oe SS 10°50 


Qundi Kotal to Dakka . er ‘ ‘ ‘ . 12°00 
Dakka to Basaule . - ‘ . . . » 110 
Basaule to Barikab . . . . ‘ . ‘ - 9:98 
Barikab to Jellalabad =. F 7 ‘ ‘ P » 17°76 
Jellalabad to Rosabad =. é . - ‘ . » 12°88 
Rosabad to Sufed Sang, . F a > : . » 16°13 
Sufed Sang to Pezwan Kotal . F ; : ‘ « 12°75 
, Pazwan Kotal to Jugdulluck Fors . . » «+ 1060 
#ugdulluck Fort to Sei Baba .  . |. . » «+ 10°00 
*Sel Baba to Lutinbund =. we ee eee 8K 
Yuttebund to Butkhak =. ww et ww OBO 
_Dutkhak to Bala Ilissar . : ‘ P . ‘ ~ 9°20 


Total . » 160°09 





* 
TRANsPoRT FoR TOn InvIAN ARMY. 

, The transport arrangements have always bocce stambling- block when war 
has been declaied in India, and in the hopé*that‘\som 411 be done to form a 
permanent establishment, I republish the following letter, writte Sherpur on Juno 
15th, 1880 —~ ° 


& 
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1bih June. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Low, of the 13th Bengal Lancers, Chief Director of Transport with 
the Cabul Force, has suggested a plan for establishing a permanent transport service, 
the details of which I will try to explain. He advocates.a. system—the expense of which 
should be 1ioderate in time of peace, and not extravagant in time of war—which should 
admit vvapid expansion when war breaks out, and, most important of all, which should 
allow of the animats being employed for ordinary purposes of commerce in peace time, 
yet always be ready to fall into their plates when the State requires them. Colonel 
Low takes an army of 36,000 of all arms with fiftcon days’ food as the unit to be 
_pressted, this being about the strength of a foretwhich is likely to be mobilized in case 
“et war breaking out, and he believes that under his system transport for such an army 
could be raised, at any time, in a fortnight. 

Teng the mule as the only transport animal in the “first line,” he calculates that 
70,000 mules (of which number 1,028 would be spare animals) would be required for 
the 36,000 men, the estimate being as follows :— 


Mules 

7,000 British Infantry . ‘ . . . ; . 16,485 

1,600 ,, Cavalry . . . : ‘ . . 6,086 

2,800 Artillery and Engineers , , . : : - 11,267 

4,000 Native Cavalry =. ww yw e900 

21,000 ,, Infantry . ; ‘ . 7 ‘ . 26,884 


Total 68,972 
Spare animals 1,028 


Grand total 70,000 


This calculation is made on the Cabul scale of baggage, and each animal would have to 
carry two maunds only ; allowance is made for forage and grain also being carried. 
The 70,000 mulés required would be located in the three Presidencies, in the following 
proportion '—Bengal, 35,000 ; Bombay and Madvas, 17,600 each. Regarding Northern 
India, it is calculated thatthe N.-W. Provinces would furnish 9,750, Oudh 750, and 
Robilkund 2,000. The Punjab would be responsible for 27, 500. The system of main- 
tenance would be the division of all the country into a certain number of districts ; 5 a8, 
for instance, the N.-W. Provinces into thirteen, and the Punjab into twenty, each of 
which would have a fixed number of mules ready for the State when occasion might 
arise, Coloncl Low’s explanation of the organization he would create is so clear, that I 
will give his own words. He says :—‘‘The districts would all have been numbered off 
in the transport books, and I will suppose I am visiting the Rawalpindi or No, 20 district... 
, The fist village I enter might have, perhaps, fifteen mules, nine of which were over 
” three and under fourteen years old. ‘To the owners of these animals I would say: 
© Government will give you, through me, one rupee per month for each of theseanimals. 
Government does not want them now and may never want them at all, Keep them, 
therefore, and use them as you have .been accustomed to. All that Government asks is 
that you will agree to give thuse of the mules in time of war. You must bring them 
with their saddles, &., Sere among yourselves that at least one man shall accom- 
pany every three mules, ge ea for the mules, you will receive war 
rates of pay from * ull Pie au are discharged, when they will revert to 
peace rates of one-* pee per month, This present agreement is to Jast twelve months, 
after which notice of thred months son sither side may end the bargain : the one proviso 
ba = s 
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? fon, : 
being that when Government has called fof the sop>'S of the mile, the gpite yr annat 
be given until the mules are discharged, Meap-T s the mules must be brani ith the 
district mark ‘2 20;” and here is Rs. 86, the first quarter's payment in advanee,’” 
Colonel Low states that from his personal knowledge, and from opinions expressed by 
native gentlemen, he is convinued the people would eagerly accept such a systems as xt is 
one which they could easily understand, and is quite in keeping with their cust ts apd 
ition’: ; 

irae intial the all-important question of cost. Regarding the pe. wsnent esvapuen- 
ment, Golonel Low suggosts that » Director, who would have contiol all over India, 
should be appointed with staff pay of Rs, 1,000 per month, His subordinates in Bengal, 
would be two superintendents (Rs. 500 each), and Alper assistants (Re. 150 to Rs. 22) ; 
in Bombay and Madras just half this establishmen* . There would also be gentiumbar of 4 
native officers, and non-commissioned officers, and five sowars would ha-sld off to each, 
district. The staff in Bengal would cost Rs, 9,210 per month peace time), in Bom- 
bay and Madras Rs. 4,030 each, or a total of na ea establishment. 'Thadé 
premium to owners of Re, 1 per animal Le Ee, 70,000, making a grand total of 
Rs. 87,270. When war broke out, the st would be available for instant service at 
their normal pay, while the owner ofeach animal would receive his Rs, 12 per month, 
in all Rs. 8,40,000, or a totgl-cxpenditure on service of Ra. 8,57,270, To put the 
matter in simpler form, ef Low remarks :—‘‘If we suppose a period of four years 
in which there waswar for four months, the cost would be— 


Rs, 
ef4-rontns peace, at 19. 37,470 per mensem sy . . 87,29,880 
4 months’ war, at Rs, 8,57,270 per monsem : . 88,29,080 


Total 70,58,960 


This is, in round numbers, £700,000; and Colonel Low significantly adds :—*‘' This can 
no doubt be compared with transport expenses in the last campaign ’—an allusion, 
perhaps, to the enormous compensation we had to pay to camel-owners for animals lost 
or killed, The second line of transport in a campaign, Ooloncl Low considers should bo 
wheeled. carriages, a certain numberof carts being always kept ready at stations near 
the bases of supply, such ag Multan, Rawalpindi, &¢. With this schéme, and no doubt 
,feveral others before them, it will be strange if the Government does not once for all 

4 make. up ita mind to an expenditure in peace time upon transport service : it may seem, 
for thtime being, money wasted, but anyone sceing the accounts of the present war 
‘cann Pelp being convinced that a permanent transport would have saved the country 
shany lakhs of rupees. 


* 


THE END. 
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